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'EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


rj.F tnero do any among my Readers who, having turned over 
(the pages of “ Enquire Within,” have hastily pronounced 
',2hem to be confused and ill-arranged, let th<?m at onotf refer - 
j,to QJ[e Index, atfpage 389, and for ever hold their peace. # * 

\ Tffle IjjfDEX is, io t£e vast congregation of ugdful hinte and* 
/receipts that fill the pages <3f this WTume, what the 
fDutECTOBY is to the {jreat aggregation of houses and people 
in Hondon. ^ 

No qrie* being a stranjfer to London, would^run about asking 
for lt Mb. Smith.” But, remembering t^o -Christian name 
r^d the profession of the individual wanted, h(? w»uld turn to 
fhe Directory, and trace him out. , 

J Like a House, every paragraph in “ Enquire Withjn ” 
(kas its number,—and’the Index is the Directory which will 
Explain what Facts, Hints, tVnd Instructions inhaoit * that 
' itiumb^r. S \ »' § * , , T . a 

f For, if it be not a misnomer, we* are prompted to say t&att 
’^Enquire Within ” is peopled with, hiyidrcds of ladies and < 
gentlemen, who ,have approved of the plan pf the •work,, 
Mid contributed something to Its store of useful information. * 
rherp they are, waiting to lie ^uestiQued, an<J read f to reply. 
Within each page some one*lives to answer for tl» correctness 
of the information imparted, just as cert^nly as where, in the* 
Window, of a dwelling, you see* a paper dire<jting» you to 
!t Enquire •Within,” some one i$ thgjre to answer you. ’ , 

IIoiTSE keepers exjfl&icnce lrs^ at N«s.*l, 30, 438, 1251 

add 2091; old Dr# KiTCHi&Ei^hres at 44'; Captain Crawley 

* j 1 n •r j a* t i it i® ™ i r ttt _ 



dhin^ 

Philip,^ 1762 ; Mr. Withering at 2338 ; MrfffltEOHi at 997; 
Pr. §tEnjlquse at, 1776 ; l7r. Erasmus Wilson at 1700 ; Dr.* 
Southwood SMiTBirat 1743 ; Dr. B141R at 2180 ; M. So^Ir at 
£130 ; P^^3abl^gtoSi at &07 f Miss GiFFqpnat 2337 ; and Dr.* 
pLARH*at 2384.* In additipn to these %nd many more, a Doctor 
hves at 475; ft (|AJU)SN33,tfat 2^J; a Schoolmaster at 161; 



iv r editor’s preface. 

l- v >" f- - -r- * -' 

. a BuT<jk]jjR 0 ,t 27 ; a I^ncing-Master at yp; a* Artist at, 
2548; a Naturalist at 2330 ; a Dyer at' 2682 7 *tt Modecor 
at 2346, a Pkofessejd Coo# at 1032 > 14 ?H^LANTitROPisf 
1368 j^a Lawyer at 1440; a* Surgeon at 796; a Chess Pla? 
at* 71; a Whist Player, almost next dooiy at 73, # Che mi 
at 650; a Brewer* at 2267 ; a LaVn Tennis Player at-S?765 
a Homoeopathic Practitioner at 925; a Wood-Stainer 
1413; tvfo Confectioners at 1628 and $024; a Poultry - 
Keener at 1642; a Meteorologist at 962 * Philosophers-SF' 
r 97? and 1783 ; a Practical Economist at^985 ; a Bak^r at 
«1002 c ; a Ma^te^ of the Ceremonies «4t 1924 and,20x3; a*' 
Bird Fancier at 2155; ^a Washerwoman at 2729; an 
Analytical Chemist at 2.747; an Accountant at 2769; and 
so on. • • 

'Well! there tfiey live-—always. £tt* home. Knock at their 
doors - Enquire Within. No Pees to Pay 1! 

Much can) has been taken in selecting tho information that* 
is given, and, as is amply shown by tho above list, so 
mamy kind a#4 competent friendo have lent a hand in tho pro- 
duetjon^of tliis volume that is impossible to turn to any page 
without at once Ipoing reminded of the Generous Friend 
f wIja abides there. * * * 

* To some exteat, though in a far less degree, assistance has 
boem rendered by the authors of many useful and popup r 
woAcsj for which due acknowledgment must, be made. Chief 

* among these works are Dr. Kitchiner’s “ Cooks’ Oracle ;” 

“ The Cook,” in Iloniskm anil Sons’ Industrial Library; V The 
Shopkeepers Guide f “The Wife’s Own Cookery,” “The 

1 Practical House wife, ” and many of the volumes of the 
<fc REAS0?r Why ” series. • t 

Jja^tly, as in everyday Aife^t js foi^nd necessary *ak times 
make a*thorough inspection of hoiyje* and Jiome, and to carrj 
out requisite rqpatrs, alterations and additions*, this has been 
done in thej recent editiqns of “ Enqjiire Within,-” t6»‘ whfrol <*•, 
aome hundreds of paragraphs have been qjlde<J, \lijJOjdeher 
shaVe been remodelled ‘and/Revised in acbordance/wfth th< 

P rogress erf tliff times in which v/e live. Care-, ho^^ser, h ? 

een taken to'alter nothing that needed no nlteratknp, 'soJht 1 
practically, this Popular ^Favourite i§ stilj 'the old “ Bnquir] 
•Within ;” imprettfc^, it is trye,*but«in no way so changed a* 
to place it beyond the recognition of tho§e to.v^ioin it'has bee^ 
a Book of Constant Reference Since its^rbt Appearance. 
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SEYESfl^FIFT^U 'EDITION. A. 


it m f 

unparalleled etffccess achieved by “ Enquire "within upon 
Everything ” demands special mention from its Publisher at 
; nresefjt momeht. Its prominent characteristics-*-varied 
'^isemlness and cheapness—have won for it universal esteejn. 
‘There is scarcely a spot reached by English civilization to 
ichich this book Ills not found its way, receiving every>vhere^ 
the vnost cdtdial/welcome and winning the wannest praise.^ 
vPro&of* this world-mride popularity is clearly s]*own by the 
record 9l the nftnb'er of copies sold, now.amounting to the* 
W 9 uderful total of 

’ '* . \ ONE MILLION COPIES 


’—a safe wliich *tho' Publishers believe to be Hbjolutely without 
iprecedent among similar books of reference.* iThis result 
; has been maijfly brought about by the kindly interest shown 
■ in the bool? by many friends, to whom the Publishers’ most 
1 hearty thanks arc tendered for their generoufc Support And 
recomment^btions. * 9 • 

f The work of levisiori has bcev qperried oil from year to year 
with Watchfulness and care, and noftiny Additions have beeil( 
made, “both modern and interesting^including Homoeopathy, 
Eawn Tennis, &c. Enquirers on the laws of Landlord ^and 
Tenant, Husband*and Wife, Debtor and Creditor, are supplied 
, with the latest information, ipi^ieases a$d their Remedies, and 
^Modfcines, their Uses and Poses, hav<f •receive special atten¬ 
tion.. The Index has been # considerably extended, and with 
the aid of this, and the Summary $f Contents, it is hqped that 
.o Enquirer will fail to receive complete and*satisfactory 

faplieg. • 

. - 


i {The-." Enquire Within” ‘ Rea sort Wifir ’’ Series row 

(jpmurises^JCwenty-seyen*Volumes, containing upwards of Seve^t 
?houaiL;Jp pages' of closely printed mattgjf. They are entirely 

P ?mey^«ur-pl^n, and executed. With the most Conscientious * 
o./ *3 }iq Indexes have T>een prepared with great labour,* 
pd alone occupy %bout 500 pages. . A vast Fund of valuable 
information, embracing Qver^v Subject of A^terest .or Utility,. 
£; tlius’iittaintbl^ej and at a merely nominal Cost. 
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(These Works are in such general demand, that fcJ^'SaSe has 
alreadjfraatfhed consid^rablyupwards of 

0$E-ANp-A-HALP MILLION *v5l)UMES! 

C C **4 

The attention of, all parties interested ir/che dissemination** 
of sound Theoretical Instruction and Practical Knowlft’dge^' 
is particularly directed to the Twenty-seven Volumes in this)! 
Series of Popular and Valuable Books. * ^ 

1—3. “ Daily Wants, The Dictionar^ of,* containing 
^ne&rty l,200^ages of Information upon a^L matters of J?raftical« 
and Dqpaestic Ufeiity. Above 118,000 copies have been sold. 

4—7 /“Useful Knowledge, The Dictionary of/’ aJJook 
of Reference upon History, Geography, Science, Statistics, Ac. 
A‘Companion Work to the tl Dictionary of Daily WanttJ.’’ 

8 & 9. “ Medical and Surgical Knowledge,. The Die- 
PiONARy of,” a Complete Practical Guide on«, Health and 
Disease, for Families, Emigrants-, and Colonists. 

ia “'Enquire Within upo^i Everything." 4 

. .11 . “The Reas6n Why*, Christian Denominations,”« givjng 

* the Origin, History, and ‘Tenets of the Christian Sects, with 
the Reasons assigned hy themselves for their • Specialities 4»f 

Faitticand forpis of Worship. 

• • 

' 12. “ The Reason Why, Physical Geography ani 
Geology, ” containing,.Upwards of 1,200 Reasons, explanatory 
of the Physical Phenomena of l!arth and Sea, their Qeole 
® gical History, and the Geographical* distribution of Plants. 
Animals* aiid the Human $a£e. z 

13. 1 * The Reason Why; Biblic^'andaE^cred History," a 
Family Guide tot Scripture «R&adings, and a ^Handbook for 
Biblical Students. * . 

• 14. “ The Reason General ^Science, "/^giving 

• Hundreds oi JReasdns* for. things which, though ^eheralh" 
^received, *are * imperfectly undeastood. This* Yohirite hs ft 
reached a sale of 53,000. 

« 15.* “The Reason Why, HiStori^al/’* designed Vo simpli& 
the study of English History.** 
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"• 16.*‘*T«e Reason "Why, , Natural &story^"' giving 
)* Reasons* for veuji numerous interesting I^acts iq connection 
'*wi$h tlje Jiabits^and Instincts* of the various Ordpr^ of the 
( jAniraal Kingdom? *• , ^ 

3 17. “ The Reason Why, Gardening and Farming," giving 
/some Thousands cl Reason| for various Facts and Phenomena 
^jin f^fereiffce to the Cultivation and Tillage of the Soil. 

'/ 18. "The Reason Why, Housewife’s Science* affording 
to the Manager oj Domestic Affairs intelligible Reasons.£or th^ 
vaij^us duties sill has to superintend or to perform. » 

IT ‘ 4 r OURNE’Sik OF # DlSCOVERY ALL ROUND Ou/ IloUSfi | ORf 
the Interview,” with copious lnformati<5n upon Domestic 
Masters.- * • 


20. "ThI!» Practical Housewife and Family Medical 
Guide-,” a Seuies .of Instructive* Papers op Cookery, Fot>d, 

Treatment of the Sick, &c., &c. , 

• • 


21. " Thi£' Family Save-all,” a System of Secondary 
Cookery With Hints for Economy in the use of Articles of 
Household Consumption. “ v 


22. " N6tici^3 to Correspondents,” a Work full of curious 
Information on all Subjects, gdthfe«ed from actual Answers tf 
Correspondents of various Magazines and Newspapers. 

% * * , < 
* 23. “ The Corner Cupboard, ” containing Domestic ^for¬ 
mation, Needlework Designs, and Instructions for the* 
Aquarium, &c. 

24. "Life Doubled by the Economy of*. Time,” and 
“HQw a Penny became a Thousand JPounds.” The first* 
of these teaches* the Value of Moments, and shqjvs how life 
may be abridged by a cmrelesp indifference to trifles of ..time ; 
the second pursues L similg.r argument with reference tc? Money. 

t 25 & 26* * Wonderful #f&NGS ; ” »a£?ording interesting 
descriptions of the Wenders of all Nations, with Illustrations. 

27^V‘^he Historical Finger-post,,’* giving briefly, Jbut 
elearTy, : © themeaning and origin of hundreds pi Terms/ 
Phr^seS, % Epithet?, Cognoihen#, Allusions, &c„ in connection 
with History, Politics, Theology, I^w, Commerce, Literature} 
Army. aflSl Navy* Arts and •Sciences, Geography, Tradition, 
National, SotiaU&nd Personal Characteristics, &c. 
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J Possessing all^the Properties of the Pinest Arrowroot,* 

48 DWN & fOLSON’S CORN FLOUR 

£ 0 

. % ’ Isjx Household Requisite of consmrft Utility^ 

For the NUR&BY, FAMILY TABLE, and fcie SICK-ROOM 

--- • . 

• Note.— Purchaser^ should insist uffpn being supplied with Browi 

and Poison's Com Flour. Inferior kinds, asserting fictitiou. 

claims , are being offered. m 


ACTON A^ORMAN’S 

jGENUJNE 

B3VTORY CliOTHf 
BERLIN BLACK, 

In. J and J pint Bottles, * 

Brunswick* Black 

• *^n 6 d. and is. Bottles. #’■“ : 


Sole Manufactory: 

London Emery" & Black Lead Millf, 
* Shoe lane,-London. 


■a To MAKE a gm3od PLAIN OBXE 

■. A A ■ Bl | K f Mix well together one pound of flour, 

|JI lUllf 11 1 Iff MasaJrsEar'SSffiJfe?’! 

H ■ ^Kj"little salt and spice, and a quarter a 

■ H ■ ■ ■ ^B ■ B pound of sugar, rub in a Auarter a 

■ ■ ■ M ■ ^B ^B ■ ^B VI ^B - ^B pound of butter, ad(l six ozs: of sultanas, 

^B^Ba H ^B B W ■ ■ ^B two ozs. of curran ts^nd one oz. of candied 

i^W Mr ■ M Ml ■ ^ pAl, moisten tne wHole witfBtwo eggs and 

H M H M naif a teacupful of niillc, previously beaten 

n A ■ #■ M<p, y/reffias; ^ 0 »■* *** ™ 

K ft M IMI mBest To WAKE a RICH PLUM.CAKE 

I ^ -»Takc vhalf.a.pound of butter and hall 

■ H ^M ^B ■ H m B ■ rla/« §- a-pound of white sifted sugar, beat these 

UI 4 I B| | B I'llLM/t/ wltfLthe f»ndweli together to a cream, 

™ ™ ■ ■ ™a adt|Wf OU r emrs. one at a time, aed well 


ACTON’S — " 
PROTECTOR I 

KNIFE POLISH. 

A SILVER SURFACE PRODUCED 
IMMEDIATELY ON CUTLERY, 
WiTKOUT WEAR, FRICTION OR LUST 


DEPOT, 


LONDON. 


B M jr Mix well together one pound of flout. 

. two large teaspoonfuls nt-anauimw i 
'SB ^^kOOLD MEDAL BAKIKO"WwDEE, j 
^B ^^'liltle salt and spice, and a quarter of a 
VB pound of sugar, rub in a Auarter of a 

■ B - W pound of butter, a(.1*1 six ozs: of sultanas, 

■ ^B two ozs. of currmits^nd one oz. or candied 

B ■ p«l, moisten tnewnole witlBt wo eggs and 

naif a teacupful of niillc, previously beaten 
rf*#1 together; bake in a quick orei* very 

0 A ■* tv thorouglny. 


^ 1» 1 akc *tuuf.a-j>ound of butter an 

rla/w §- a-pound of white sifted sugar, beat these 
E/m Mm.M/m/ wftlwthe hand well together, to a cream, 
add^four eggs, pne at a time, and well 
wb m heat each one with the butter and sugar, 

m |^^B ^^■fjf/wHC'y lightly mix in She (found of flbur, pre 

■ ■ B*W B W W B B ■ B • m/ viously miie<with one good teaspoonful ol 

II I ■ |M| | ■ ■ Ul rnmnn BORWIOKB GOLD -MEDAL BAXIMO 

■ml ■ ■■■ ■ U|, 1 # COIt POWDER, then Ughtly mix with the 

-? * BpS; v; •Whole half-a-|>ound of sultanas; bake at 

■ ■ B ■■ ■ ■ ■ TTB_once, thoroughly. Ida quick oren. 

.I ; \J: Tillli i\P u y -^ Ca T 


BUMSTED’S 

ROYAL BRITISH.TABLE SALT 

,'tfO SR IT/l D EVERYWHERE. 


D. BUMSTED '& GO., 36, King William Street, E.C. 

. Proprietors of Bumsted's Sea Sai.t. 
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FOR LADIES* [FKTS. 

- ? 

. c SPRATT’S PATENT ^ 

PET' DOG BISCUITS 

Keep the 6oat Healths and the Breath 
Sweet, aad specially prepared for Small 
Dop kept in the H?nse. 

* • Packed only in Tins. 

Price, 2S. id. per Tin, about 7 lbs.rr 
» 4s. 6 d. ,, 14 lb Si 



*ftAD 


Patent Heat i*Fibrine" Vegetable 

DOG CAKES 

\ (WITH BEETROOT.)* 

Each Cake is Stamped ** SPRAITI*!. 
PATJE1VT,” and with a X. 

SPRATT’S PATENT, Lmtd. f , LONDON. 


FUNERAL 

REFORfit 

Everyone interested in the re- 
forrfi of FUNERAL* ABUSES, 
shtfuld read the brochure pub* 
lished. by <*he 

NecropolisCompany 

on the more Economical and 
rational Observance of the con* 
ditiofis essential to the proper 
Burial of the De^ad. 

_ 

* { 

It ’can be 'had gratis ok appli¬ 
cation io 

\ THE SECRETARY) * 

2, LANCASTER PLACE, 

STRAND, W.C. 


TEE -BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION 



CAMOMILE PILLS are*confidently Recommended as a. 
simple but certain Remedy for Indigestion, which is the caltse* 
nearly dll the disease* to^ whichl we] are v '.subjects being a 
iiiwtfgiipe so uniformly gpatefql and bei*zfcial f that 4$ is Ki with 
fj ifstice called* the “Natural Strmgthener ofi the Human 
Siomach.”* “Norton’s Pills” c abt as a powerful tonic and. 
gentle aperient; are in their operation , safe under any 
circumstances , and thousands of persona can now bear testi -* 
many to the benefits to be derived from thejf use, * * 

S61d in Bottles at* Ife. l£d«, 2.s. 9d. ancrils.^ t 

CA UTION.— Be sure to ask for “ NokfoN-’s PilLs,” 
and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation . 









Enquire, withjn- 
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pYEBYTHINGr. 


1. Ghoiqe of Articles of Food. 

--^othibg is more important in the 
affairs of how§ekeeping than the choice 
of wholesome food. Apropos* to this 
is an amusing cdhunctrum which is as 
follows :—“ A man went to market 
’ and bought*ta?« fish. When he reached 
home he f^und they were the same as 
when he had bought them; yet (here 
were three ! How was this P ” The 
answer is—“ He bought two mackerel, 
and one emMt Those who envy him 

his bargain, need not care about the 
following rules ; but to others they 
will be valuable :— 

2. Mackerel must be perfect!v fresh, 
or it is a very indifferent fish ; it will 
neither hear carriage, nor being kept 
many hours out of the water. The 
ness of the flesh and the cleamoss of 
the, eyes must he the criteria ox fresh 
mackerel, os they are of all other fish. 

8 . Tnrbo^, an«k all flat white fish, 
ore rigid and firm when fresh; the? 
under side should he«pf a Ach erdkm 
•colour. When out # oi seasonj* or too 
# long .kept, thitfbecAnes a bluish wl##. 

tike flesh soft and flacc^l. A clear 
bngl)t eye 91 any ig also a mark of 
its being fresh and good. 

4. .Q 0 d is known to he fresh by the 
ngidfty of the* muscles (or flesh), the 
redness flf die gills, and cleanless of the 
6 yes. • Camping msich improves this 

6 ,‘ Salmoik-gThe flavour and excel* 
loupe of this fij^i dfpgpdupon its fresh> 

• u 


• 

ness and th<T shortness of time since it 
was caught; for no method can com¬ 
pletely preserve the delicate flavour 
.that salmon has when just taken put of 
the water. A great deal of what is« 
brought to •London has been packed 
In iCe, and comes from tho Scotch and 
Irish rivers, and, though perfectly 
fresh, is not quite equal to salmon 
from English streams. • 

6. Herrings should betea(pn when 
very fresh ^ and, like mackerel, will 
not remain good many hours after t hey 
arft caught. Hut they are exccllelW, 
especially for breakfast relishes, either 
salted, Split, dried, and peppered, or . 
pickled. Mackvel arc Wety gofd 
when prepared in either of these ways. 

7. Jhjesh Water Ksh.—The re¬ 

marks to firmness and clear fresh 
eyes apply to this ^variety of fish, of 
which there ore carp, tench, pike, 
perch, &c. m • . 

Q. Lobsters, recently caught, have 
always sqpio ^remains •mdrcular 
action in tho claws, which may be 
excited by $resqpg the eyes with the 
finger; when this cannot be produced, 
the •lobster must have boon too long 
kepf. When boiled, the tail preserves 
its elastfeity if*f*?sh, but losdfi it os 
soon as it becomes stale. The heaviest 
lobsters are the best; when light t#ey 
a^p watery and poor. Hen* lobsters 
may generally be known by the spawn* 
orpy th^Rreadth of the “ flap.” * 

v. Crab and ^Crayfish mv.it be 

• 
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chosen by obsecrations similar to those 
u£ven abovq in the choice tof lobsters. 
Ch^bs havener* agreeable smell when 
fresh. ,* 

10.Prawn| and Shrimps, when, 
fresh, are Irm*and crisp.’ 

* ' 11.. Oysters. —If fresh, the shell fs 
finely closed; when the shell, of oysters 
are open, they are dead, and unlit for 
food. The small-shelled oysters, the 
Byfleet, Colchester, and Milford, are 
thp tinest€p flavour, larger kinds, as 
tqp Torbay oysters, are generally con¬ 
sidered only fit following and sauces, 
and as or# addition vi rump-steak pud¬ 
dings and pies, though jome person^ 
prefer them to the smaller oysters, even 
when not cooked. Of late years English 
oysters have becom'e scarce and dear; 

. and hi consequence the American Blue 
k Point oysters And a ready jnarket. 

12. Beef. —The gfnin of ox beef, 
when good, is loose, the meat red, and 
the fat inclining to yellow. Cow beef, 
on the contrary, liqs a closer grain and 
whiter fat, but the meat is scarcely as 
rod as that of ox beef. Inferior beef, 
which is meat obtained from ill-fed 
, "f/mals, or from those which had J)£ 
come too old for food,cmay be known 
ay a hard, skinny fat, a dark yed jean, 
and, ii\ ol^ animals, a line of homy 
torture running through the meat of 
the ribs. Wh^n meat rises up quickly. 


)■- 


lgng a£ an older meat, es^mfl^ in hot 
or damp weather: wZen gb£g^ fhe fat 
becomes soft and nfbst, the meat flabby 
and spotted, and sfmewhat'pomus lik*i 
sponge. Laipe, overgrown veal is in¬ 
ferior to small, dfelicate, yet fat veal. 
The fillet of a cow-calf is known by the 
uddef, attached to it, and b$ thd soft¬ 
ness of the skin; it is preferable to t<ie 
veal of a bull-calf. 

14. Mutton.— The meat should be 
firm and close m grain, and red in. 
colour, the fat white and firm. Mutton 
is in its prime,when the sheep is about 
five years old, tho^h it is oft*' 'Hilled 
much younger. If too young, the flesh 
feels tender when pinched.; if too old, 
on being pinched it wrinkles up, am 7 so 
remains. In young miftton, .the fat 
readily separatea; in old, it ir held 
together by strings of skin. In sheep 
diseased of the rot, the flesh is very 
pale-coloured, the fat inclining to yel¬ 
low ; the meat appears 'iooce from the 
bon#; and, if squeezed, drops of water 
ooze out from the grains; after cooking, 
the meat drops clean away from the 
bones. Wether mutum is preferred to 
that of the ewe; it may be knov n by 
the lump of fat on the inside rf the 
thigh. 

15. Lamb.—This meat will not keep 
long after it is killed. The large vein 
in the neck is bluish in colour when the 

after being pressed by the* finger, f foi% quarter is fresh, green when it is 
it may he considered as bcilig the 
flesh of an animal which was in its 
prime; but when the ddnt made 


or 


ro- 


by pressure c retiAns slowly, 
maina viable, the animal had probably 
passed its prime, and the meat conse¬ 
quently must be of inferior quality. 

13. e Yeal should b^ delicately white, 
though it is often juicy and wellda- 
vouied when rather dark in colour. 
Batchers, it is said, \>leed c%k r ee pur¬ 
posely before killing fjiem, with a view 
to,jiiake the flesh white, but this also 
makes it dry and flavourless. On exa¬ 
mining tfce loin, if the fat enveloping 
the kidney be white and i fl-m-looking, 
the meat will probably he jnime and 
recently killed. Yeti will not keep so 


becoming stale. In the hind quarter, 
if not recently killed, the fat of the 
kidney will have a slight smell, and 
the knuckle will hate lost its firmness. 

jl6. Pork.—When good, the rind is 
thm, emWh, tted cool to the toach; 
k vrhen Changing, from being too long 
jTHfed, it becomes flaccid ^jpd clammy, 
Enlarged grinds, called kernels, *in p 
fat, are marks of efin ill-fed or diseased 
Pig- • •. . 

17. Baoon should ljpve artfcm rind, 
and the fat should he firm, and Ringed 
fled by the curing * the flesh Should be 
of a dear red, without intejprpxttfre of 
yenow, and it should firmly adhere to 
'the bone. a To'judge the date of a-ham, 
pluuge c a kniffi iitfo It 4p the hone; on 
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drawing it . back, if particles ftf mgat 
edhefe t<Pit, or If the smell is disagrce- 
[ kI not been effectutf^ 
no|f 


able, tfie curing 
•and the h&m is 


land the ham is no%good: it Bhould, in Tome pigeons are larger thanXwild 
such a •state, be ipimsaiately cooked., pigeons, but not so lar|c as tne wood 


In buying a ham, a short thick one is 
to be preferred to one long and thin. 
(If. Engflsh hams, Yorkshire, •West¬ 
moreland, and Hampshire are most 
esteemed; of foreign, the Westphalian. 
The bacon and “ s^gar cured” hams 
■ now imported in lijpge quantities from 
Ganada andrthe United States are both 
mieaptfmd good. # 

TO* Venison.—AVben good, the fat ( 
is clear, bright, and of considerable 
thickness. • To know when it is neces- 
f?!»y to cook it, a knife ifllist be plunged 
into the hafkich ; and from tho smell 
the ^ook must* determine*whether to 
dress it at once, or to keep it a little 
longer. * 

19. TnfkeV. —In choosing poultrj’, 
the age ctf tne bird is the chief point 
to be attended to. An old turkey has 
rough and reddish legs; a young one 
smooth aqd black. Jb'resh killed, the 
eyes are full aftd clear, ‘and the feet 

• moftt. When it has been kept too 
long?, the parts about the vent have a 
greenish appeSrance. 

20. Common Domestic Fowls, when 

young, have the legs and combs smooth; 
when old these parts are rough, and on 
thb breast long hairs arc found when thl 
feathers are plucked off: these hairs 
must be removed by singeing. % Fowls 
and chickens should bo ]>lump on the 
breast, l'al* on the back, and whit% 
legged.* * * 

21. Geese. —Th* wills an d # feet are 
’ red when ol^, yellow when young. 

• Fre^i killed, the feel ore pliableTTmt 
"•they get s^ff when the birds are kept 

too long. • Geese adt called green when 
they are only tvfo or three months 
oldv • v • 

,22. JJqcks. — Qhoose theft vdth 
.supple feet and hard plump breasts. 
Tame flacks have* yellow • feet, # wild 
ones red. • 

28 * PigeQn# are vety indifferent 
food when *fiey 4fo *kept’ teo longf 


Suppleness of the fee^ shows them to 
be voungf; the flesh is .flaccid whepp 
they are getting luck from keeping. 
Tame pigeons are larger thap^wild 


I pigeon. 

m 24. Hares and Babbits, wh.en old, 
have th^haunches thick, the ears dry 
and tough, and the claws blunt and 
ragged. A young hare has claws Smooth 
and sharp, earB that Chsily tear, and a 
narrow cleft iif the lip. /§ levergt is 
distinguished from a hare by a knop or 
small bone near thg foot. • 

25. Partridges, when yftmg, lmvo 
yellowish and dark-coloured bills. 
Old partridges are vcjy indifferent 
ekting. 

26. Woodoocki and Snipes, when 
old, have the feet thick and hard* whei^ 
these are sort and tender, they aro both 
young and freAi killed. When theii, 
bills become moist, and their throats 
muddy, they have been too long killed. 
(See Food in Se^on, Pars. 30—42.) 

27. Names and Situations of 
th§ Various Joints. 

* • 28. Meats. —In different part^e* 
the kingdom ihe method of cutting 
ll P, capeases varies. That which fe 
describe below is tho n^psti general, ' 
and is known as*thc English methyl. 

i. Beef.— Fore Quarter. —Fore rib 
(fivw Tibs); fiddle rib (four ribs); 
chuct (three rib|). • Shoulder piece 
(top of fore leg); brisket (lower or 
belly jftirt of the ribs); clod (fore 
shoulder blade); %eck*; s^in f below 

shoulder)* cheek. Hityl Quarter ., 
—Sirloin*, rump; aitefe-bor. o —these 
are the th*ee divisions of the upper 
part o£ the Quarter; buttock and 
nSouse-buttock, which divide the 
thSgb; veinv piece, joining the 
buttoob; thick flank and thin flank 
(belly pieces) izftl leg. The sirloin 
and rump of both siaes form a bgyon. 
Beef it in season all the year; best in 
winter. ,* 

ii. l^pAttn.—Shoulder; breast^the 
keUy) ; over which are tho loin (chump, 
or Wl end); loiif>(best end); neck (beet 
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leek (scr ?5 end); leg ; haunch, 

t and .chump end or loin; and 
A chine ioteo necks; a saddle, 
ms. JfuHon is best in winter, 
springiand aufumn. 
t , iii. Lamb is cut into fore quarter 
and hind quarter; saddle; loin; neck ; 
breast; leg; and shouldeiV Grass 
lamb is in season from Easter to 
Mishdelmas; house lamb from Christ¬ 
mas to Lady-da# , 
iv. Porfr.is cut into leg:, hand or 
shoulder; hind loin; fore loin; belly- 
part; opare-rib, oi^neck; and head. 
P<frk is season tielrty all the year 
round, but is better relimdd in winter 
than in summer. 

V. Veal is cut into neck (scrag end)*; 
' neck (best end); loin (best end); loin 
* t (chumJ), or tail end); fillet (upper part 
of hind leg); hind knuckle, which 
i joins the fillet; knuc&e of fore leg; 
blade (bone of shoulder); breast (best 
end); and breast (brisket end). Veal 
is always in season, but dear in winter 
and spring. 

vi. Veiison is cut into haunch; 
neck; shoulder; and br&tst. Doe 
. +*~son is best in January, October .•, 
Fpvernier, and December, and buck 
tAlison in June, July, Augurt, end 

Sottish Mo<fc of Division- 
According to thp # English method the 
carcase of beef is disposed of more 
. economically than rupon the Scotch 
plqn. The English plan affords better 
•teaks, and better joints for roasting; 
but the Scotch plan gives a greater 
( variety’ of pieces for toiling. The 
names of pie&s in the Scotctf plan, not 
found in the English, arecthe hough, 
or hind leg; the ninehdles, or* English 
buttock; the large and small runn^S 1 , 
takeifrrom the rib and chuck pieces- of 
thi£ English plan; the shoulder-lyer, 
the English -noplder,< but cut diffe- 
wntjy; the spare- rib or fore-sye, the 
ri&dkxng piece, &c. The Scotch also 
cut mutton differently. • 

■ viii. Ox-t&il is ■ much esteemed for 
purposes of soup; so also is the OheelR 
The Tongue is highly Esteemed. .The 


H^art, ' stuffed with viplf fltaffng, 
roasted, and served hA, witm red cur- 
fftit jelly as an acMinpp-niment, is ,a 
palatable dish. When prepared wc 
this manner it> i^ sometimes called 
SmithfUld Hare, on account of its 
flavour being something like that of 
roast hare. * ... 

ix. Calves* Heads are very uscfM 
for various dishes; so also are their 

Knuckles, Feet, Heart, &o. 

29. Relative Xiconon&y of tl*£ 
.Joints. i** 

i. The Bound'is, etn large fadiies, 
one of the most profitable parts owing 
to its comparative freedom from bone : 
it is usually foiled, and is general^ 
sold at t)ie, same price as the sirloin 
and ribs. "It is- sometimes’ divided 
downwards, close to the bone; one 
eicle being known as the top side, and 
the other as the silver side. Either 
of these parts is as good toasted as 
boiled. 

ii. The Brisket is always less in price 
than the roasting parts. Ft is not so 
economical a part as ttfe round, having 
more hone with it, and more %it. 
Where there are children, very \ fat 
joints are not desirable, being often 
disagreeable to them, end sometimes 
prejudicial, especially if they have a 

to fat. This joint also requires 
more cooking than many others ; that 
is to srfy, it requires a double allow¬ 
ance of time to do given for simmering 
It; it will, when served, be hard and 
namely digestible if no more |ime be 
allowed trimmer it than that which 
is sutficignt for om. x joints and medts. 
J gjpt s cooked in a (boiler or saucepan 
should always be simmsredp&at is to 
say, boiled & slowly as possible. Mea? 
boiled fast, or a gallop,’' as’the 

5 )hrase goes, is always tough radr taste- 
ess. The brisket is excellent? when 
stqjred ; w and when .cooked feegh' (*.<?., 
unsalted) an excel^mt stock for, soup, 
may^je extraete&from it, anfc v yet the 
meat will serve as well for dinner.. 

• iii. The Edge-bone, <fr Aitch-bone, is 
ftet considered to Kb a v^v economical 
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joiift, tfeajbtae being large in proportion 
to thi qieatr; buVtjje greater part qf it fc 
# ai least, ig. as^oo&as that of any priifie 

E ';. • On* accoun# of tljp quantity of 
e in It, it is*sold a#a cheaper rate 
1 the best joints. It may be 
roasted or boiled. 

. iv. Tub Rump is the part ofswhieh 
the butcher makes great profit, by sell¬ 
ing it in the form of steaks, but the 
whole of it may be ]^u*chascd as a joint, 
* and at the srice oft other prime parts, 
may be turned to good account in 
producing many excellent dishes. If 
saltOTf’it is simply boiled; if used un¬ 
salted, it is generally stewed. 

v. The veiny neoe is sold at a 
moderate piico per pound*; but, if hung 
for a. day or two, it is vejjy .good and 
very* profitable# Where there are a 
number of servants and children Jo 
have an early dinner, this part of beef 
will be founc^desirable. 

vi. ThS Leg and Shin afford excel¬ 
lent stock for soup; and, if not rAuced 
too much, the meat taken from the 
bones map be served as a stew with 
vegetables; or it may be seasoned, 
•pouflded with butter, and potted; or, 
chotped very fine, and seasoned with 
herbs, and bound together by egg and 
bread crumbs, it may be fried in balls, 
or in the form of large eggs, and served 
with a gravy made with a few spoo^ful| 
of “the soup. 

vii. Ox Cheek mokes excellent soup. 
The meat, when taken from theabones, 
may he served osjl stew. 

viii., The Sirloin and tbe Bibs are 
the roasting parts beef^and these 
. be* in all places tie hignegt price. 
‘The more psofitgble of these Jmp 
• joinin' at ^family table is the ribs. 
**%he oones, if removed frAm tbe beef 
before it *is roastfd,* are useful in, 
making ^tock for sdbp. When boned, 
the *u*tbf tire ribs is often rolled up 
in Jthe' shape of a small round Sr fillet, 
tied with string, on£ roasted; and this 
is the be* way of using it, as it enables 
the caper to distribute equally tbe 
upper plot of tlft meat with. the fatter 
parts, at the ljtor Ad of tlje Junes. * 


30# Food in Henson. 

Ehere is an oldSmaxain, “A rfreo 
for everything, and qyerythineSm its 
place.” To which ffxay be added 
another, “ A season for •everything, 
|^nd everything in season.” 

31. In Season in January. 

[Fish, Poultry, &c., whose names Ire dis¬ 
tinguished by Italic* in each month's 

“ Food in Seawn,” are to b^liad in the 

highest perfection during the month*] 

i. Fish.—Barbel, brill, caiy, Rod, 

crabs, eray-fish, jJJbs, dace, pels, floun¬ 
ders, haddg&s, herrings, lampreys, 
ling, lobsters, mussels, oysters, perch, 
pike, plaice, prawns, •salmon-trout, 
shrimps, skate, smelts, soles, sprats, 
sturgeon, tench, thornback, burbot, • 
whiting. * • 

ii. Meaff— Beef, house-lamb, mut- 
toif, pork, veal, and doe venison. * 

iii. Poultry and Game.— Capons, 
chickens, ducks, wild-ducks, fowls, 
geese, grouse, harts, larks, moAr-game, 
partridges, pheasants, pigeons (tame), 
pullets, rabbits, snipes, turkeys (hen), 
•widgeons, woodcocks. 

“iv. Vegetables. —Beet,broccoli(wtiSe 
and purple), Brussels sprouts, cabba^, 
cariloorfc, carrots, celery, chervil, cole- ■ 
wort, cresses, endive, garliefberbs (djfr), 
Jerusalem artichokes, kale (Scotch), 
leckg, Jettuces, mint* (dry), mustard, 
onions, parsley, parsnips, potatoes, 
rape, rosemary, Sl ge, salsify, Savoy ' 
cabbages, scorzonera, shalots, skirrAts, 
[•sorrel, spinach printer), tarragon, 
thyme, turnips. 

• v. Forced Vegetables#— Asparagus, * 
cucumbers, mushrooms, sea-kale. 

vi. Ejroll.—Almonds. Apples: Gol¬ 
den pippin, golden russet, "Kentish 
pippin, nonpareil, winter peaqpain. 
Peara ^ # Bergamot d’Hollande, Bon 
. Chretien, Chaufnontel, Colmar* wizfter 
beurrfe. GrapesT English and foreign. 
Chestnuts, medlars, oranges, walimts, 
qjbert nuts. • 

32. ItyWSteason in February. 

•i. Fish.—Barbel, brill, carp, cockles, 
cod, .crabs, crajdfish, dabs, dace, eels. 
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^flounders, haddCcks, herrings, lampreys, 
vmg, lobster^' mussels, oysters, ppch, 
pTSli^plaice, pravms, salmon, shrimps, 
skate^Xsmelts,choice, sturgeon, tench, 
thomback, turfjot, whiting. 

■ ii. Meat.—Beef, house-lamb, mutt 
ton, pork, veal. 

Sli. Poultry and Game. —Capons, 
chickens, ducklings, geese, hares, 
partridges, pheasants, pigeons (tamo 
and wilij.), rabbits *(tame), snipes, 
turkeys, turkey poults, wild-ducks, 
w 6 odqocks. 

,iv. Vegetables. ^ Beet, broccoli 
(whiteand purple), Brussels sprouts,cab-< 
bage, cardoons, carrots, celery, chervil, 
eolewort, creases, endive, garlic, herbs 
(dry), Jerusalem .artichokes, leeks, 

. lettuces, mint (dry), mushrooms, onions, 
* parsnips, parsley, potatoes, radish, rape, 
rosemary, sage, salsify, Savoys, seor- 
' zoncra, shalots, skirrefe, sorrel, spinach, 
sprouts, tarragon, thyme, turnips, win¬ 
ter savoury. 

v. Forced Vegetables.— Asparagus, 
cucumbers, mushrooms, sea-kale, &c. 

vi. Fruit. —Apples: Golden pippin, 
^golden russet, Holland pippin, Kentisl 
pippin, nonpareil, Wheeler’s rus&t, 
Vinter pearmain. Chestnuts, oninges. 

. Pears: Bergamot, winter Bon Chrfetien, 
Wnter itu&elet. t 

e 

33. In Season in March.. 

i. Fish.—Brill, carp, cocklef? cod, 
conger-eels, crabs?" dabs, dory, eels, 
flounders, ling, lobsters, mackerel, 
mullets, mussels, eysters, perch, pike} 
plaice, prawns, salmon, salmon-tr^ut, 
shrimps, kksde, smelts, £ole^ sturgeoU, 
turbot, tench, and whiting. 

ii. Meat. —Beef, housa-lapib, mut¬ 
ton, pofk, veal. t 

in. Poultry and Game. —Capons, 
chid tens, ducklings, fowls, geese, 
grouse? leverets, c pigeons, * rabbits, 
snipes, turkeys,* woodcocks. 

TV. Vegetables. —Artichokes(Jerusa- 
lem), beet, broccoli (white and purplp), 
Brussels grouts, cabbage, ptmjloons, car¬ 
rots, celery, chervil, colewoSi, cresses, 


endive, garlic, herbs ^Iry), kale (sea and, ’ducklings, ge 

Scotch), lettuces, mint, mushrooms, I pigeons, pullets, rabbit% 


bfustard, onions, parsley, par^-ups/^iota 
toes, rape, rosenrafy, sage, r Snvoys, 
shalots, sorrel, spinach, tarragon, thyme, 
turnips, turnip-topfl * * * 

v. Forced Vegetables.—A&paragu?, 

French beans, cucumbers, and rhubarb. 

vi. Fruit. —Apples: Golcjpn russet, 
Holland pippin, Kentish pippin, non¬ 
pareil, Norfolk beefing, Wheeler’s 
russet. Chestnuts, oranges. Pears: 
Bergamot, Chnumontel, winter Bon 
Chretien. Furccdk Strawberries. 

34. In Reason in April- * J 

i. Fish.—Brill, €hrp, chub, GHfklcs, 
cod, conger-eels, crabs, dabs, dory, cels, 
flounders, halibut, herrings, ling, lob¬ 
sters, mackerel, mullets, mussels, dys- 
ters, perch *?ikc, prawns, plaice, kylmon, 
shrimps, skate, smelts^ soles, ‘stufgcon, 
{ench, trout, turbot, whiting. 

ii. Meat. —Beef, grass-lamb, house- 
lamb, mutton, pork, veaj. 

iii. Poultry and Game.— Chickens, 

ducklings, fowls, gecso, leverets, 
pigeons, pullets, rabbits, turkey poults, 
wood-pigeons. , * 

iv. Vegetables. —Asparagus, broccoli, 
chervil, eolewort, cucumbers, elfdive, 
fennel, herbs of all ? 8orts, lettuce, 
onions, parsley, parsnips, peas, radishes, 
sea-kale, sorrel, spinach, small salad, 
tarragon, turnip-radishes, turnip-tops, 

I, and* rhubarb. 

v. Fruit. —Apples: Golden russet, 
nonpareil, Wheeler’s russet. Nuts, 
oranges. Pear : Bergamot, Bon Chre¬ 
tien, Carmelite. Forced; Apricots, 

"cherries, strawberries. ** 

* r 

35. In S6$Bon in May.* 

Fish.—Brill, ; cafl[>, chub, cod, 
conger-eels, crab, cray-fisfi} dabs^'dace^ 
dory, eels, ‘flounders, gurnets, haddodk, 
halibut, herring, nng, lobsters, macke¬ 
rel, mullet, perch,'"pike, plaic#, prawn\ 
salmon^ shrimps, skatfi, smelG, *eoles, 
sturgeon, tench, trout, turbotywhiting, 

ii. Meat.—Beef, grass-lamb, -houso- 
lantb, mutton, pork, veal. ®* 

iii. PdUltry. and Game.— Chiokens, 

' ”se, le-erets, 

wood-pigeons. 
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iv ^Mfttables.—Angelica,* arti¬ 
choke^ asparagu&balm, kidney-heaps, I 
cabbage,*carrots, Srfliflowers, chervil?* 
<$icnunhers ,*• fennel,f herb^ of all sorts, 
lettuce, mint, onioys, parsley, peas, 
n6w potatoes, radishes, rhubarb, salad 
of all sorts, sea-kale, sorrel, spinach, 
tufnjp^.?, « . 

V. Fnfit.—Apples : Golden russet, 
winter russet. May-duke cherries ; 
currants; gooseberries; melons. 
•Pears: L’amozettfc winter-green. 
Farced; Apficots, peaches, straw- 
bmies« # 

Is. In SeadtaTin June. 

i. Pish.—* Carp, cod, conger-cels, 
cfhebs, cray-fUh, dabs, daflfc, dory, eels, 
flounders, gifrnets, haddocks, herrings, 
ling, Holsters, mqpkerel, nnfllel, .perch, 
pike, plaice, prawns, salmon, salmon- 

, trout, skate, smelts, soles, sturgeon* 
tench, trt)ut, turbot, whitebait, 
whiting. * 

ii. Meat. —Beef, grass-lamb, hfcusc- 
lamb, mutton, pork, veal, buck venison. 

iii. Poultry and Game.— Chickens, 
ducklings, iow^s, geesd, leverets, 
pigeOns, plovers, pullets, rabbits, 
turkey poults, wheat-cars wood- 

■ pigeons. * - 

iv. Vegetables. — Angelica, arti¬ 

chokes, asparagus, beans (French, 
kidney, and Windsor), white Ijpct, 
caVbage, carrots, cauliflowers, chervil, 
eucumbcTS, endive, herbs of aR sorts, 
leeks, lettuce, onions, peas, pqfatoes, 
radishes, salad of all sorts, spinach, 
turnips, vegetable*marrow. # 

v. For Drying.— Burnet, jnint, tar- 
ragen, lemon thyme*' 

' vi. Fruit.-* Apples: Quawento^ 
•stonoaippin* golden russet. Aprils. 
**9kerl les: May-duke, bigawon, white- 
heart. Curmnts; goShekerrics; melons. t 
Pears:- Winter-grdfen. Strawberries. 
Forced* Graphs, nectarines, peaches, 

pines. . • 

* « * • • • 

. 87 . In Season in July. 

i. Fish .—Barbel, trill, sarp, fod ; 
congerJieels, • cuabs, ofay-fish, Jabs* 


haddocks, herrings, .ling, lobsters , 
macerel, fnullet, npreh, pike, plaice 
prawns, salmon, skate, tsoles, te 
thomback, trout. 


ii. Meat 


rout. 

— BccS 



- lamb , 


mutton, veal,* buck venison*. 

% iii. Poultry and dame.— Chickens, 
ducks, t&wls, green geese, leverets, 
pigeons, plovers, rabbits, turkey poults, 
■wheat-cars, wild pigeons, wild rabbits. 

iv. Vegetable. —Attichokcs, aspa¬ 
ragus, balm, beans (Frenrff, ki^ppy, 
scarlet, and Windsor), carrots, cauli¬ 
flowers, celery, chervil, oucAnbers, 

^endive, herb^of* all sort£ lettuces, 

^ mushrooms,•peas, potatoes, radishes, 
salads of all sorts, ealsifj, scorzonera, 
soVrel, spinach, turnips. 

v. For Drying.— Knotted marjoram, 

mushrooms, winter savoury. * • 

vi. For «Piekling.—French beans, 
red*cabbage, cauliflowers, garlic, ghcr-, 
kins, nasturtiums, onions. 

vii. Fruit. —Apples : Codlin, jennet- 

ting, Murgaret, ^summer pcarmain, 
summer pippin, quarrenden. Apricots,, 
cherries (black-heart), currants, plums, 
greengages? goosebenies, melons, necta¬ 
rines, poaches. Pears; Catherine 
green-chisel, jargonelle. Pineapple#, 
raspberries, strawberries. . ^ 

38. Iu Be a*on in Au&ust* 

i. Fi&h.—Barbel, Infill, carp, cod, 

congtr*eels, en^bs, cray-fish, dabs, dace, 
eels, •flounders, <g\unets, haddocks, 
honings, lobsters, mackerel, mul^t,' 
# oysters, * perch, pike, plaice, prawns, 
salmon, skate, soleff, tench, thorftback,’ 
t^pbot, whiting. • .< 

ii. MeaA —Beef,grass-!tanb, mutton, 
veal, buck venison. 

iii. Poultry and Game.— Chickens, 
diffcks, fow’ls, green geese , grouse (from 

leverets, pigeons, plovers,* rah- * 
bits, •tnakeys, turkey poults, «whegt- 
•ears, wild duc^a,* -wild pigeons, wild 
rabbits. m 

iv. Vegetables. —Artichokes, beans . 
(French, kidney, scarlet, anihWindsor), ‘ 
white begty o&rrots, cauliflowers, celery, 
cucumbers, endive, pot-herbs, of all 


dace, dory, cola, fluuritiers; gurnets,vf sorts* leeks, lettuces, mushrooms, 
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onions, peas, potatoes, radjshes, salad 
Tf all sorts, ^alsifj, scorzonera, shalots, 
spU$ch, turflipS. r 
v!’ ^prDry&S.—Basil, sage, thyme. 

vi. For Piquing. — Bed cabbage,. 
. capsicums, 1 cbilies, tomatbes, walnuts. 

vii. Fruit. —Apples: Codlin^summer 
pearmain, summer pippin. ' Cherries, 
currants, figs, filberts, gooseberries, 
grapes, melons, mulberries, nectarines, 

E jaches. Pearl: Jargonelle, summer, 
or.. Chkftien, Windsor. Plums, 
greengages, raspberries, Alpine straw¬ 
berries! „ * 

• O v 

39. In Season in September. ' 

i. Fish.—<Barbel, brill, carp, cockles, 
cod, conger-eels, crab, dace, eels, floun¬ 
ders, gurnets, haddocks, hake, herrings, 
r lobsters, mullet, mussels, oysters, perch,' 
pike , plaice, prawns, 'shrimps, soles, 
t tench, thomback, turf ot, whiting. 
ii. Meat. —Beef, mutton, pork, veal, 
buck vonisod. 

iii. Poultry and c Game.— Chickens, 
ducks, fowls, green geese, grouse , hares, 
larks, leverets, partridges, pigeons, 
plovers, rabbits, teal, turkeys, turkey 
faults, wheat-ears, wild ducks , w : ld 
JJ"geons, wild rabbits. r 
t * iv. Vegetables. —Artichokes, Jeru- 
sa}em artichokes, bpans (French and 
scarlet), cabbages, carrots, cauliflowers, 
celery, cueumbprs, endive, herbs of 
all sorts, leeks, lettuces, mushrooms, 
onions, parsnips, pea 3, potatoes, rahishes, 
sqjad of all sorts, shalots, turnips. 

V. Fruit. — Apples : Golden nob, 
pearmain, golden rflhnet. Cherries (Mo¬ 
relia), damsons, figs, filberts. Grajffe?: 
Muscadine, ifrontignac, rod! and black 
Hamburgh, Malmsey. 'Hazel nuts, 
walnut*, medlars, peaches. 1 Pears: 
Bergamot, brown beurrd. Pineapples, 
plums, quinces, strawberries, walnuts. 

- c * «. * «• 

e * 

40. In Season in October. 

i. Fish.—Barbel, brill, turbot, carp, 
cockles, fy>d, conger-eels, crabs, dots, 
dorp, eels, gudgeon, haddtuges, hake, 
halibut, hexrings, lobsters, 6 mussefe, 
oysters, perch, y&*,«pr&wns, salmon- 


trout, ° shrimps, smelts, 'sq^eij •“mefl, 
thomback, whitine. f’ \ ' 

’* ii. Meat.—Beef. mutton, pork, veal, 
doe venison.. t. ' ; ; 

iii. Poultry anjl Gome.— Chickens, 
dotterel, ducks, fowls, green gees'o, 
grouse, hares, larks, moor-game, par¬ 
tridges, pheasants, pigeonjj . rdbbits, 
snipes, teal, turkey, wheat-dars, wid¬ 
geon, wild ducks, wild pigeons, wild 
rabbits, woodcocks. 

iv. Vegetables* -Artichokes,Jerusa- . 
lemartichokes, broccoli, cabbages, cauli¬ 
flowers, colory,.. coleworts, endivp, hex os 
of all sorts, kekf, onions, p' “^fips, 
peas, potatoes, radishes, salad, Savoys, 
scorzonera, skirrets, shalots, spinach 
(winter), tomatoes, truffles, turnips* ° 

V. Fruit. —Apples: Petoinain, golden 
pippin, 'gdlden rennet, royal ibsset. 
Black and white bullace, damsons, late 
hgs, almonds, filberts, hazel nuts, 
walnuts, filberts. Grapes, medlars. 
Peaches: Old Newington, October. 
Peaio: Bergamot, beurre, Chaumontel, 
Bon Chretien, swan’s-egg. Quinces, 
services, walnuts. 

• 'I- 1 

41. In Season in November. 

i. Fish.—Barbel, brill, turbot, jearp, 
cockles, cod, crabs, dace, dory, "feels, - 
gudgeons, gurnets, haddocks, hake, 
halibut, herrings, ling, lobsters, mussels, 

j oysters, perch, pike, plaice, prawns, 
^salmon, shrimps, skate, smelts, soles, 
sprats; tench, thomback, turbot, whit¬ 
ing. . 

ii. Heat. —Beef, house-lamb, mut¬ 
ton, pork, veal, doe Venison. 

iii. Poultry and Game.—Chickens, 

dotterel, ducks^ "‘(fowls, geese, grouse, 
hares, “larks, partridges, pheasants, 
p^fec*‘S, rabbitd, dhipes, tfd, turkey*, 
wheat-ears, widgeon, wild ducks,Hew** 
cocks. e « .* . 

iv. Vegetables**— Jerusalem arti¬ 
chokes, beet root, bo^ecoldj' broccoli, 
cabbages, cardoons, carrots, celery, 
chervil, coleworts/ endive, herbs of all 
sorts, leeks, lettjidbs, onions^ parsnips, 
potatoes, r salad. Savoys, scorzonera, 
.skirrets, shalots, spinach, tomatoes, 
turnip^ ‘ 


wfrTH ECONOMY, FEW NEED BKFOO&. 

’ ■> 


1* 




V:Almonds. Apples; Hol- 
' pippinX golden pippin, JLfcntish 
pippin, noup^pil, winter pearmhin, 

■ WSieeier’s russets. Bullace, chestnuts, 
hazel nuts,* walnuts,' filberts, grapes, 
medlars. Pears: Bergamot, Chau- 
montel, Bon Chretien. 1 , 

*’ 4ga In Season in December. 

i. Pish.—Barbel, brill, turbot, carp, 
cockles, cod, crabs, dab, dory, eels, 
gudgeon, gurnet, haddocks, hake, hali¬ 
but, herrings, ling, lobsters, mackerel, 
mvssels, oysters, ycrch, pike, plaice, 
^rtLTe, salmon,.shrimps, skate, smelts, 
soles, sprats, sturgeon, tench, whitings. 

ij. Beat.—Beef, house-lamb, mut- 
1 ton, pork, veal, doe Denison. 

ui. K/Ultrr and Game—Capons, 
(Sickens, ducks, fowls, geeso, grouse, 
guinea-fowl,*hares, larks, partridges, 
pea-fowl, pheasants, pigeons, rabbits, 
snipes,* teal, turkeys, wheat-ears, 
widgetm, Vild ducks, woodcocks. 

iv. Vegetables. — JerusaRm arti¬ 
chokes, beet root, borecole, white and 
purple broccoli, cabbages, cardoons, car¬ 
rots, celery, endive, herbs of all sorts/ 
Qcdks, lettuces, onions, parsnips, pota-n 
toes, salad, Savoys, scorzonera, skirrets, 
sbalots, ephiach, truffles, turnips, forced 
asparagus. 

v. Fruit. —Almonds. Apples: Golden 
pippin, nonpareil, winter pearmuin, 

* golden russet. Chestnuts, hazel nuts, 
walnuts, filberts, Almeria grapes, med- 

• lars, oranges. Fears: Bergamot,heurre 
d’hiver. 

'43. DryirigHerbs.—Freshhfrlis 
are preferable to dried ones, but*as they I 
•cannot always HP obtained, it is most 
important to dry herbs ar theyjoper 
seasons ;.—Basil is in a fit ^fSio for 
(frying^ about the middle of August,* 
Burned in Jun^ July, and Augjist, 

. Chervil in Miy, June, and July. 

Elder Flowers in May, June, and July. 

< Ftnnel % in M$y, June,'and July. 

' Knotted Marjoram during July. x-emon 
' fhy/oe end of Jifly and througl^ugusft 
$l\nt, end of June and July. Orange 
■Fl&wers^A&y, JuneJand July. Faxsleyf 
. Kay? June* an& July. ’ Sgge, August 


and September, Spmmer Savoury , era 
pf July and August.. .Tarragon, .lane, 
July, and August. * Thyme,*pstul of 
July and August^ Winte^Savoury, 
end of July and August. '* 

These herbs always rit band wilj be 
a great aid to the cook. Herbs should 
be gathered on a dry day; they should 
be immediately well cleansed, and dried 
by the heat of a stove or Dutch oven. 
The leaves ^hould*then be picked off, 
pounded aim sifted, put*into stpppered 
bottles labelled, and put awuy {or use. 
Those wbo are unable or mJy not cart 
to take the trouble to Ury herbs, ca . 
obtain thcSn prepared for use in bottles 
at the gieon-grocer’a.^ 

44. Dr. Kitchiner’s Rules fot 
Marketing.—The best rulo for mar¬ 
keting i§ to pay ready iftoney Jfor 
everything, and to deal with the ntor '* 
respectable tradesmen in your neigh¬ 
bourhood. If you leave it to their 
integrity to supply you with a good 
article at the .fair marked price, you 
will be supplied wtth better provisions, 
and at as reasonable a fate as those 
bargain-hunters who trot “ around, 
around, around about ” a market till 
they are tiapped to buy some unfhew- 
able± old poultry, tough tup-mutton, 
stringy cow-b^ef, or stale fish, at^ very 
little less than the price of prime and 
proper food. Wit^i savings like the^b 
tfedy toddl<x,home in triumph, cackling j 
act the way, like*a goose that has gpt 
ankle-deep into good luck. AJ1 the 
skill" of the most accomplished cook 
wdll avail nothixfe unless she ifi furnished 
with primp pravisiono. *The best way 
to proeure these is to deal with shops of 
established character: you may appear 
to pity, perhaps, ten per cent, more than 
you would were you to deal with those 
l who pretend to sell cheap , 9 but you 
r would be much more than in thgt pro* 
portion bettor’servpd. Every trade hat * 
its tricks and deceptions; thpse who 
follow them can deceive you if they 
please, and they are too apt to do so 
u ygte provoke the exercise «f their 
over-reaching talent. Challenge them 
tp a game aft “ Catch who cm,” by 
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rtsme&fbQa: jtthat punctuality lias Been called 
thejppllteoess o&kings. • 

Bulb iii. Thatmf gentlemen are a^lAted 
Vor the Airhole seqpon to appear, like the 
raven,.in one suit, Lu^pf are to have the 
• like privilege; and^hat no lady be allowed 
to quiz or notice the habits of another lady 
and that demi-toilette in dress be con 
fcbiderc(jp the better taste in life family 
circle;-not that the writer wishes to raise 
or lower the proper standard of ladies’ 
dress, which ouglit£o l>e neither too high 
nor too look hut arti liapp^ medium. 

£ Bulb iv. That any lady infringing the 
lMtT.de be liable to reflroof by the oldest 
lady present at t®3 meeting, if the oldest 
lady, like the oldest inhabitant, can be 


« discovered. 

Bulk That every member 

t3b 


or guest, 

byequrstSfl to bring witlythgin their own 
vocal, instrumental; or dance music, and 
take it away with them, if possible, to 
avoid loss and confusion. 

Bole vi. Jhat no member or guest, able 
to sin§, play, or dauee, refuse, unless 
excused by medical certificate;Sind that 
no cold or sore throat be allowed to last 
more tliqp a week. 

Bole vii. Ttiat as etfery member or, 
gticst known to be able to sing, play, $r J 
d%nce, is bound to do so if requested, the 
performer (Especially if ^timid) is to be 
kindly criticized and encouraged ; it being 
a fact well known, that the greatest 
masters of an art are always the most 
"lenient critics, from their deep ki&wffidge 
of the feeling, intelligence, and persever¬ 
ance required to at all approach perfection. 

Bulb viii. That gentlemen present do 
pay every attention to ladies, especially 
visiters; but such attention is to be jfene- 
j-al, and not particular—fcr instance, riB 
gentleman is to dance more* than three 
tinges with one fedy during the calling, 
eflbept in the case of lovers, privileged to 
do odd*things t^ir^ng %heir temporary 
lunacy, and also^narri?d couples, who are 
’ expected to dance together at least once 
during the*evening, and oftener if they 
•plqaae. • • s 

. Rule ix. That ^o avoid unnecessary ex- 
pens^he refreshments be limitffl to colfi 
meft,^sandwiches, bpead 4 "eheefce, butter, 

ifu 


That all gersonal or face-to-,' 
face lauAtory speeches (commonly calj^ui'' 
tc&sts, or, as may£>^ roasts) be fqjr^bhe 
future forbidden, wiUiout permUdUm or 
inquiry, for reasons Allowing^—That as ■ 
the family .circle includes* bachelors and 
^spinsters, and he, she, or they may’bfl 
‘ jAijr engaged, it will be therefore cruel 
to excite hopes that may be disappointed; 
and that as some weil-informedaUenedick 
of long experience maf- after supper advise 
the bachelor 1* find the wa^ to woman’s 
heart —vice versa, some dbep-feelifkg wifo 
or widow, by “ pity moven," ma^, pA’haps, 
after supper advisC the spinster the^other 
way, uhi<£)f*iii public, is an impropriety 
manifestly to be avoided. 

Rule xi. (suggested by o lady). That any 
lady, aftei supper, may (if she please) ask 
any gentleman apparently diffident, ox 


-w 

Bule x. 


requiring oncouragement. to dance wish 
her, and that po gentleman can of course ’ 
Refuse so kind % request. • 

Ri le xii. That no gentleman be expected 
to escort any lady home Vm foot bej'ond a 
distance of three*miles, unles^ the gentle¬ 
man be positive and the lady agreeable. 

Bulk the last. That r- the foregoing* 
remarks^md rules arc intended, in pertect 
good faith and spirit, to be considered 
general and*not personal, no umbrae is 
jto b§ taken, and tlie reader # is to bear in 
mind the common and hofnclf sayii^j,— 

" Always at trifles scorn to take offence, 
shows great pride and very little 

• sense.” * < 

v • 

P.S.—To savetrouble to both parties, this 
invitfltion be deemed accepted, vffthout 
the necessity t«* reply, unless refused 
within twenty-four hours. # ’ ‘ 

4fc. Evening Pastimes. 


Vegetables, rfblts^ea^ coffee, negus, punch? 
* Walt HquorJTAc., so, r 


AAong the innocent recreations oi 
the fireside, there are few more com* 
Amendable and practicable than those 
offended by#vhat are severally termed 
Anagrams, ^Rthmprems, ^Singfe and , 
Double Acrostics,^Buried Cities, &c. t 
Charades, Conundrums, Cryptographs, 
Enigmas, Logogriphs, puzzles, Be- 
buses?* Biddies,. Transposition, &c. 
Of these there are such a variety, that 
tjiey are suitid tc every capacity; and 
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; they present this additional attraction, 
Ndsiat ingenuity may be exercis&d in. the 
inmrfiott of thpinji ay well as in th&r 
solutio^i Many ^persons who have 
become owted fw their literary com¬ 
positions may dote the origin of their 
iuccess to the time when they attempted 
the composition of a trifling enigftui'ot 
charade. 

47. Acrostics. —The acrostic is a 
short poem in whifeh the first letters of 
each line, <iead collectively, form a 
name,' word, or sentence. The word 
comes from the Greek akros, extreme, 
t and etichos, Order or line. , The acros¬ 
tic was formerly in vogue lor valentine 
and love verses. When employed as a 
riddle it is calleh a Rebus , which see. * 

48. Acrostics (Double). —This 
vjery fashionable riddle is a double lle- 

„ bus, the initial and finaf letter^ of a word 
or words selected making two names qr 
two words. The usual plan is to first 
suggest the foundation words, and then 
to describe the separate words, whose 
initials and finals furnish the answer 


produce 0 word, sentence, of ^efsey of 
pertinent or of widely different meaning. 
TiiCy r are very difficifimo discover, but; 
are exceedingly striking wheh good/ 
^he following arre some of the most 
remarkable:— 


1 Words 

Transpositions 

As^ronon era. 


Catalogues. 


Elegant . 


Impatient. 

.... Tim in a pet. 

Immediately. 


Masquerade . 


Matrimony. 

... Into my arm. 

^Celodrama. 

.... de moral. • 

Midshipman . 


Old England . 


Parishioners .:. 


Parliament . 


Penitentiary 


Presbyterian c . 


Radical Reform.... 


Revolution. 


Sir Robert Peel.... 


Sweetheart. 


Telegraphs. 



fc to the question. Thus:— 51. Arithmorems a —This class 

A Party to charm the young and erratic— riddle is of recent introduction. The 
But- likely to frighten the old and rheu- 0 Arithmorem is made by substituting 

‘ figures in a part of the word indicated, 

1 The carriage in which the fair visitants for Roman numerals. The nature of 

* ct^ne: *• * < the riddle—from the. Greek arithmos , 

2 A very old tribe with a very old name; number, and the Latin remanere, back 
*3 A brave Prince of Yfales free from scandal again-a-will be easily seen from the fol- 

or shame. t ' / lowing example, which is a double 

The answer is Picnic. * Arithmorem:— 

* IF Phaeton N < H 51 and a tub—a line large fish. 


t .21 Ieeni ( 1 

* 3 0 Oaradoo 0 „ 

Sometimes the«Double Acrostic is in 
prose, as in this brief example: A 
Briton supports bis wig, his grand¬ 
mother, his comfort, and his country-' 
women* The answer is, Beef—Beer ? 
Bob, Eve, Ease, Fair. , * • t 

40. Acrostic^![Trijde) are formed 
on thx^same plan, three names being 
indicated by the initial, central, and 
final letters the selected words. 

50, Anagrams .are forme£»by the 
transposition of the letters of woVds or 
sentences, or names Of persons; so as to 


k 100 and yore—a sprig# ly movement la 
diusic. 

-ft 5 and fie—«. part 0 $, speech. ( 

V 551 and^zs and—a. Spanisi^provincct 
To fiw^nd ran,— a stupefying drug. , 
ft 102 and nt —an add. ** 

OU250 andpapAa J^e^can town? 

The answer is Harannar—Tobacco:. 
fialiba/, Allegro, Ferfi, ^.rindaHsU, 
JVarcotie, Citric, Acapulco. 

5 &. Charades arc compositions, 
•poetical or qtberwisd; founded^ u^on 
words, feeb syllable of which constitutes 
a nqun, the whole' of each word Con¬ 
stituting another Aoui: of somewhat. 

b « # . 
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diff%^£Wianicig irom those supplied 
by ife-eeptfrate yyl^ibles. Words w$uh 
t lolly answer thse conditions are tlie 
* Best $or 'the purposes* of charades; 
.though* .many other ^ words are em¬ 
ployed. In writing, the first syllable 


is termed “ My first” the second syl- pwadajjp of handkerchiefs, coata, shawls, 
4able ‘y&y second” and the d&mplqte 
word' ''My whole. ’’ The following is 
an example of a Poetical Charade:— 


The breath of the learning is sweet; 

. The earthtis bespangled with flowers, 
^And buds in a countless array 

4hye ope’d at the topdn of thj showers. 
Theturds, whose g&d voices are ever • 
A music delightful to hear, 

«^eem to welcome the joy qf the morning. 
As the hoijr of the bridal draws near. 
Wl^it isthat which now stsalson my fint f 
Like a sound Horn (be dreamland of love. 
And seems wand'ring the valleys among. 
That thgy may the nuptials approve ? 
'Tis a soi^nd which my second explains. 

And it comes from a sacred abodg, 

And it merrily trills as the villagers throng 
To greet the fair brldo on her road. 

How medk is her dress, how befitting a 
bride * < 

6 So beautiful, spotless, and pure! 

l^ken she aeareth my second , oh, long 
may it be* * 

Ere her heart shall a sorrow endure. 

See the glittering gem that shined forth 
from her hair— , 

" 'Tis my whole, which a good father gave; 
Twaa worn by her mother with Honour bo- 
• fore— 

fat 

But she sleeps In peace In her grave. 
Twaa her yamesf^request, as she bade th»m 
adieu, 

•That when her d^r daughter the altar 
drew near? 

She ehouhh wear r thtf same gem (bother 
^mother had worn s 
When a£e as a brltte lull of promise stood 
there. • 

The %nswo» is Ear-ring. The bells 
r j»g, Jhq sound steals upon the eor^and 
the Jbnde Wears an ear-ring. Charades 


63. Charades (As ted). —A draw- , 
ing, room with folded doors is the best* A* 
the purpose. Varf&ua household appli¬ 
ances are employed tft^t up gciJfething 
like a stage, and to supply the fitting 
scenes. Characters dressed in costumes. 


poetry or prose; they ^may also. he 
in wHfoh manner they afford 
aonsiderable anutSlnait. ' * 


table-cbvers, &c., come on and perform 
an extempore play, founded upon the 
parts of a word, and its untie, as 
indicated already. *For instance, the 
events explained in the poem , given 
might be acted —glasses might be aung 
for bells—something might l>fe said in 
the course o* the dialogues about 1 the 
sound of the bells being delightful to 
the car j there might be a dance of the 
villagers, in which a riny might be 
formed; a wedding might be performed; 
and so on: but for acting charades 
there are -many better words, because 
Ear-ring could with difficulty be re t 
presented without at once betraying 
the meaning. There i& a little work 
entitled “ Philosophy and Myth united 
by Pen and Pencil,” and another work, 
“ Our Charades; and How we Played 
'Them,”*"'by Jean Francis, which sup¬ 
ply a large number of theso Charades. 
But the following is the most extenfpve 
list of words ever published upon which 
Charades may fee founded 
64. Words which may be*con- 
verted into Acting or Written : 
C%rades: — 

Aid-less Bog-Sad Bud-lime 

Air-pump Boil-able Birth-right 

Ale-house Black-guard 

Anu-ouuco Band-age Blame-less 

Arch-angel *B<uad-box Block-head 

Arm-let * Bane-ful * Bout-man 

Art less • Bar-bed Boot-jack 

Ass-ail* Bar-gain Boqjc-worm 

ho-boon Bar rack Bound-less 

ijpck-bite Bar-row Bow-liag 

Baykjsyde Ijat-ten Brace-let 

Bag-gage Bi^td-less Brdn-lee# , 

Bag-pip Bid-denBreak-fast 

^ 5 * * * 


• - -- •— - -j- -, * *• Philosophy and Mirth, united by 

tnay sentimental or humorous, in ? Fen and Pencil,” One Shilling. 

twM..._'____ il,_ ___V- 11 On^J^lianirlA, * anH Rhw * 


OitfaCharades;, and How we played 
JThem,’*by Jean Francis, One Shilling. 

Both published by Houlston and pi 
Paternoster Squire, London, E.G. 


Iona, 
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\Breath-less 
fe%k-bat 
Urick-^ust 
Hride-gt^om 
Bride-cake--* 
Bri in-stone v 

'Bi'oad-cloth 
Broad-side 
Broad-sword 
Brow-be^t 
Bug-bear 
Bull-dog ^ 

Buiup-jVin 
Buoy T ant 
But-ton 
Uab-im c 

Can-did 
Can-ton 
Care-ful 
Car-pet 
Car-rot t 
®»rt-ridge 
Chair-man 
Chamber-maid 
Cheer-ful 
Cheer-leas 
Christ-mas ( 
Church-yard 
i Clans-mou < ~ 
Clerk-ship 
Cob-wob 
Cock-pit 
Coaling 
Coin-age a 
Confined v 
Con-firm 
4 Con-form 
Con-tent 
jCon-teat 
Con-tract 
'Converse 
• Cork-screw 
‘ Count-less j 
fcourt-eliip 
Crab-bed 
Cross-bow 
Cur-tail * 
Cut-throat 
Dark-some 
Day-^breakvr 
Death-watch 
Dog-niw.. 
Don-key 
Drink-able * 
Drug-get 
Duck-ling 
Ear-ring 
Barth-quake 
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Ear<wig 
False-hood 
Rm-ath 

Faro-rfvell 
Fa^-thing 
Feat-less 
Fee-ling 
Field-fare 
Fire-lock 
Fire-man 
Fireman 
Fire-ship 
Fire-work 
Fxr-kiu 
Fish-hoc^ 
Flag-rant 
Flip-pant 
Flood-gate 
FLnd-liug 
Foot-ball * 
Foot-man 
Foot-pad 
Foot-step r ‘ 
Foot—stool »’ 
For-age 
For-bear 
For-bid { 
Found-ling 
Fox-glovo 
Free-bold 
Free-stone 
Fret-work 
Fri-day 
Friend-ship 
*Frost-bite « 
Fur-long 
Gainsay 
Gang-way % 
Glow-w<vm 
Glut-ton 
God-father 
God-mcAher 
God-daughter 
Qod-son 
God-like 
God-child 
Gold-finch 
Gold-smith 
Goose-berry 
Grand-fatjho* 
Grajg-ful «4r 
Grave-stone 
Green-finch 
Grey-hound 
G rim-ace 
Grind-stone 
Ground-pltf 
Ground-se'l 


Gqard-ship 
Gun-powder 
Hod-dock 
Hail-stone 
Hail-storm 
Half-penny 
Ham-let 
Ilamj^k^ I 
Hand-cuff 
Hang-man 
Hap-pen 
Hard-ship 
Hard-ware 
liarts-horn 
Head-laud 
Head-less 
Head-long 
Head-stone 
Head-strong 
Hoar-say 
Heart-less 
Heart-sick 
1 Ffcart-string 
Hedge-liog» 
Heir-less 
Heir-loom 
Hell-hound 
Hell-kite 
Hence-forth 
Hyu-ioost 
Herb-age 
Herds man ‘ 

* Her-sclf 
Hid-dcn o 
Higb-land 
High-way 
Hiud-most 
% IIoor-ftoEk 
Hub-goVhm 
Hogs-head 
ll<mi6-bred 
Honey-bag 
Iloney-comh 
Ilo^ey-moon 1 
Honey-suckle 
iftxx^-wink 
Horse-bock u 
Horse-shoe* 
Host-age 4 
Hotr-beC 4 
Hot-houso 
Hot-spur 
Hounds-ditch 
Hour-glass • 
Hc^se-hoM 
Houlb-maid % 
House-wife 
Hum-dniia 


Hump-back 

Hurricane 

Ill-mature 

Ill-usage 

In-action 

In-born 

In-crease 

In-justice 

Ink-ling 4 * 

In-land 

In-mate 

In-no-cent 

In-sane 

In-Bpirit 

In-tent 

i nter-meddle 
nter-sect 
Inter-viow 
In-valid 
In-vent 
In-vest • 

4 

ln-ward * 
Irej-ful 
Iron-mould 
I-sing-lass 
Jac(k)o-bite 
Joy-ful* 
Joy-less 
Justice-ship 
Key-stone 
^Kid-nap 
King-craft 
King-fisher 
Kius-ma*' 
Kit-ten 
Kuight-bood 
K^ow^ledge 
Lace-man 
Lady-bird 
Lady-ship 
< Lamp-black 
Lgnd-lady 
Landlord 
Land-mark 
Land-scap* 
Lafcijbax 
Lap-dog 
Lap-pet 
Laud-able 
Law-giver 
‘Law-suit 
Lay-man 4 
Leapfrog 
Leap-vear 
Lee-vrord 
Life-guard 
Bike-wise 
Live-long ‘ * 


Load-stone 
Log-book f 
Lcg-wowU 
Loop-ha#'' 
Lo^-sbip . 
Love-sifk 
Low-land 
Luck-leBS 
Luke-warm 
Ala-caw 
Mad-cap 
Alad-hjiuse 
Alad-mibi 
Mag-pie 
Mt\ : u-mast 
Main saj^ 
Main-spring 
Alam-moth 
AJin-age 
Man-date 
4 'Marks-man 
Mar-row * 
Mass-acre 
Match-less 
May-game 
Meat-man 
Mis-cliance 
Mis-cliief 
Alis-count 
Mis-dccd • 
Alis-judgo 
Mis-quote 
Moon-light 
Monks-hood 
Moon-beam 
Aluf-fin 
Name-sake 
Nan-keen 
Nap-kin 
Neck lace 
Neck-cloth 
Nest-ling 1 ** 
News-paper 

* Nick-A^me 
Night-cap 
Nightr-go^n 
Night-mare 
•Night-watch 
NinS-fmd 
Noon-tAe 
North-star 
North-vpurd 
Not-able 

. Not-ice 4 
No-wnere 
* Nut-gall ( 

• Nut-m£j 


u 

Oat-meajr* 
Off-end’' 
Oil-thanif 
O-men 
On-set 
O-pen 
O-pnjion . 
Over-^wft 
Over-afwe 
Over-bear 
Over-board 
Over-boil 
oW-ourden » 
Ovcr-cas* 
Ovei-cluufr. 
Over-cloud 
Over-come 
Over-court r 
Oyer-do 
Over-duo. 
Over-eye 
Over-feed 
Over-flow 
Over-grown 
'Overhead 
Over-bear 
Over-heard 
Over-joy 
Over-lado 
Over-lay c 
Over-leap 
t Over-load h 
Over-lco’{ 
Over-must 
Over-match 
Over-right 
Over-pass 
Over-pay 
Over-peer v 
Over-plus 
Ovpr-poise 
Over-power 
Over-press 
Over-rock 
48 Over-rate 
0$ter-K*act“ 
OvQr-ripen 
OvSr-rule • 
Ovor-roar.t 
*Over-nfh ; 
Over-see 
Over-sSer 
Over-get ‘ 
Over-stade 
t Qxrer-shaddF 
..Over-ajios 


Oak-apple *Qver-»hoot 
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Oferllijhy 

ftv-pa 

Poilbd-age 

-V— 

Seam-strep 

Slip-slop^ 

Sum-mary 

Ov^aize* 

Fa-pal 

Prim-roBd 

Sea-nymph 

Slop^wise 

Summer-seiT 

Over-sleep 

. Payable 

Prior-aliif • 

S&L-pioce 

Slov^wprm 

Sun-beam 

Ovc»-Bpf«ad 

1 P*%nt 

Prop-a-gate 

Sea-port 

Snip-snap 

Suiy-burnt 

Over-stock 

Pa-ring m * 

Punch-bowl 

Sea-sick 

Snip-] *t3 

Sun-day 

Over-strain 

Par-fhip 

Quad-rant * 

Sea-son 

Snow-baft $ 

Sun-dry 

Over-sway 

Par-son 

Quench-lcss ^ 

; Sea-ward 

Snow-drop 

Suu-flower • 

Over-sgjell 

Par-took 

Quick-lime 

- wri-hand 

Snuff-box 

Sun-loss 

"Over-take 

Part-ridge 

QuiA-san<% 

Seed-cake 

Sod-den 

Sup-plant 

Over-throw 

Pass-able 

Quick-set 

Seed-ling 

Rol-ooe 

Sup-pliant 

Over-took 

Pass-over 

Quick-silver 

Seed-pearl 

So-lo 

Sup-port 

Over-value 

Pas-tune 

Rain-bow 

See;'3-man , 

„Sol-verit , 

Sup-port-able 

Over-work 

Patchwork 

Ram-part 

Seed-time 

Some-body. • 

Sup-jposition 

Our-selves* 

Ta-tent 

Ran-sack 

Sex-tile 

Some-time 

Sup-proas 

Outaoct 

Patb-wujv 

Rap-a-city 

1 Sex-ton 

So^o-bow 

S ilans-down 

(^fcbid 

Patters 

Rasp-berry 

Shame-less __ 

Some-wbat * 

Sweepstake 

Out-bravo 

Peace-uble 

Rattle-snake 

Sham-rock* ^ 

Some-where 

Sweet-bread 

Out-braveu 

Pea-cock 

Red-breast 

Shape-less 

Song-stress 

Sweet-briar 

•Out-cast 

Fear-led • 

Red-den 

. Sharp-set 

Son-net • 

Sweet-heart 

Outrcry *» 

Peer-age 

Rid-dance 

Sheep-cot 

Southern-wood Sweet-william 

O^t-do 

Peer-less • 

Ring-leader ( 

; Slieep-sheaiing Span-king 

Si^et-willow 

Out-grow 

Pen-khife 

Rufg-let 

Sheep-walk* 

Spare-rib 

Swme-lier# 

Out-law 

Pen-man 

Ring-tail 

Sheet-anchor • 

^par-row 

Swords-man 

Out-line 

Pen-man-shin Ring-worm 

Shell-fish 

•Speak-able 

Tar-get * 

Ont-live * 

m Penny-wortu 

Rolling-pin 

■ Sliift-leH3 

Speech-lesB 

Tar-tar 

Out-match 

Per-jury 

Rose-water 

Sliip-board 

Spite-ful • 

Taw-dry 

Out-rage 

I’ert-in-a-city Rot-W?n ] 

Ship-wrcek 

.Sjjorte-inan 

Tax-able 

Out-ride 

Fiek-lock 

Round-about 

Shirt-less 

Spot-less 

ft’ea-cup 

Out-run # 

rick-pocket 

Round-house 

Shoe-maker 

Spring-halt • Teem-fuL _ 

Out-sail 

Pie-bald 

Run-a-gato 

Slioe-strijg 

Spruce-beer 

Tcem-less 

Qut-sell 

Pike-staff 

Rush-light •' 

i Shop-bonrd 

Stair-case 

Tell-tale 

Out-shine 

Pill-ogo 

Safe-guard 

1 Shop-keeper 

Star-board 

Ten-able 

tAt-side 

# Pin-cushion 

Sal-low 

Shop-man * 

Star-gazer 

Tcn-a-my 

Out-sit 

Pine-apple - 

Sand-stone 

Shorco-lcsa 

Star-less 

ffen-ant . 

Out-sleep 

Pip-kin 

Sat-in 

Short-hand 

$tar-light • 

^en-dyico 

Out-spread 

Pitch-fork 

Sat-ire 

Short-lived 

Star-like 

Ten-don 

# Out-fltaro 

Pit-men 

Saucebox 

Shoitr-sighted 

Star-lpig 

Ten-dril * 

Out-stretch 

Pl&in-tiff 

Sauce-pan* 

SlCitSfree ^ 

States-man 

Ten-or , 

Out-talk 

Play-fellow 

SaW-dust 

Shffiilder-belt 

Stgad-fust 

Tliank-ful # 

•Out-vie 

Play-house 

Saw-pit 

Shrove-tide 

Steel-yard 

Thank-ica 

Out-ward 

Play-mate 

Scare-crow 

Sido-Wbard 

Steer-age 

Them-Aklvcs 

Outf-weigju 

Pffiy-wright 

Scarf-skin # 

Side-long 

Stdh-dome 

Thence-fortU 

Out-Wit 

Plough-man 

Scar-let 

■Side-saddle 

Stop-daught^f 

There-ofter * 

Out-work 

Ploujh-share • School-fellow* 

Side-ways * 

Step-fat by 

There-at • 

Out-worn 

- Pole-cat 

School-master 

Sight-leas 

Step-mother 

There-by 

Ox-gall 

P<4-lute 

SchoolgffiftstreBS 

Silk-wea#r 

Steward-sbip 

Tliere-fore 

Ojplip * 

Pop-gun 

Scot-free 

i Silk-worm 

Stiff-neck 

dThere-from 

Pack-agcw 

Fop-in-jay • 

Scroecli-ow 1 

JSilver-smith 

Still-born 

There-in 

Pack-cloth 

PortAlfte 

Scul-liou , 

KBin-less 

Stoek-jobber 

Tlitre-on 

• Pad-dock 

Porthole 

Sea-born 

Sheafedd i 

» Stone-fruit 

^Thcrc^to 

I^dKIock 

• Post-age 

Sea-calf 

Skim-milk 

^tore^uit 

Therewith « 

Pain-ful 

Pos£- chaise 

Sea-coal 

Skip-jack 

Storehouse 

Thick-sot 

“Painless 

Post-date 

Sea-far Ag 

Sky-lark 

S tow-age 

Tnonght-iiil 

Fal-agg 

Fosft-kouse . 

Sea-girt • 

Sky-liglit 

, Strata-gcm \ Thoughtless 

Pal-ate 

Post-ftan m 

Sea-gill 

Slap-dg|h 

Straw-berry 

Thread-bare 

Pal»let • 

^Post-office * 

Sea-maid' 

Sleeveless 

Stream-let 

Three-fold 

Pan-cake 

PotMaliw 

Sea-man ^ 

Slip-board 

^trip-ling 

Three-score 

'Pan-tiles 

^Pot-hook • 

geam-lesa 

Slip-shod 

Summer-house Thresh-OKI 


I • • 
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(Through-out Up-gjiot 
Thunder-struck IJn-ridi 
Thunder-bolt Ifei-riaw 

Till-age' ^ 

Tip-pet 
Tip-staff 


Tire-some 
Title-page * 
Toad-stool 
Toil-some* 
Tom-boy 
Tooth-ache 
Top-knqfc 
Top-mgst 
' Top-sail *• 
_„Toucbwrtone 
Touch-wood 
Towns-man 
Toy-shop 
Track-less 
Tjap-dooi^ 
Tfe-foil 
Trip-thong 
Trip-let 
Trod-den 
Torn-pike 
Turn-spit ( 
Turn-stile 
«Tutor-age 
Twelfth-tide 
Twelfth-night 
Two-fold 
Two-pence 
Vain-glory v 
Yen-ward ' 
Yault-oge 
Up-hill 
t Up-hold 
Ujp-braid 
Up-land 
Up-rifent 
Up-roar • 


Up-wsrd 
Useless 
VWa&-on 
Wag-tail 
Wain-scot 
Waist-coat 
Waae-iut 
Wal-nut 
^ Wan-ton 
Ward-robe 
Ward-ship 
Ward-mq^e 
1 Ware-house* 
War-faro 
War-like 
Whr-rant 
Wash-ball' 
Waste-fill 
Watch-ful 
Watch-man 


WeU-born 
Weu-bred 
Wheel-wright 
Where-at 
Where-by 
Whet-stone 
Whip-cord 
Whip-hs^ 
Whirl-pool 
Whirl-wind 
White-wash 
^Whit-low 
Whit-sun-tide 
Who-ever 
Whole-sale 
Whole-some 
Vil-low 

Wild-fire 
Wind-loss 
Wind-mill 
Wind-pipe 
Win-now 
SVili-some 


Watch-word* Wise-acre 
Water-course Wit-less 


Whter-fall 

Water-fo^’ 

Water-man 

Water-mark 

Water-mill 

Water-work 

Way-lay 

Way-ward 


Weather-cock Work-man 
Weather-glaia Work-shop 
Weather-wise Worm-wood 


Web-hud 
Web-foot 
Wed-losk u 
Week-day 
Wel-como 
W el-fare 


l 55. Chronograms op Chrono¬ 
graphs are ridafes in which theletters 
of the Roman notation in a seAence or 
aeries of words are so arranged as to 
make up a date. The following is a, 
good example:— * 

My DayOloaed Is In Immortality. * 
The initials MDCfitl. give 1603, the 
year of Queen Elisabeth’s death. Some- 
rimes the Chronogram is employed to 
e^pres^a date on coins or medafr: hut 
oftener it is simply used as a riddle:— 
A poet who in blindness wrote- another 


lived in Charles’s reign ;*& tMrh lulled 
thp rather of English ^efse; a Splash 
dramatist; the scoldinff wife of, Socra- . 
tes; and the Prince of Latin \>oe&,—’ 
tkeir initials give She ear of theXxrecr 
Plague—MDCLXY.—1666: Milton, 
ZEZ&JP*** Chaucer, Lope-de-Yeg^, Xan- 
ptippe, Virgil. The word corner from-; 
Chronos , time, and gramma t a letter. 

56. Conundrums. — These are 
simple catches, in y^iich the sense is 
playfully cheated, a*d are (generally 
founded upon words capable of double v 
meaning. The ^following aro "ex¬ 
amples:— J a 

Where did Charles the First’s executioner 
|- dine, and what did* he take P 1 

He took a chop at the King's HetOl. 

When is a jilalft to be. dreaded more tliAn 
a mad dog P 
Wten it’s madder. 

What is majesty stripped of its externals P 
It is a jest. [The m and the externals, 
are taken,away.] 

Why is hot bread like a caterpillar P 
Because it’s the grub that makes the butter 

fly- * 

4 ,.Why did the accession of Victoria throw 
I*-a greater damp over England than the 
death of King William P ^ *» 

Because the King was missed (mist) while 
the Queen was reigning (raining). 

Why should a gouty man make his will ? 
To haig his legatees (leg at ease). 

Why are bankrupts more to be pitied' 
than idiots P 

Because bankrupts or® broken, while idiots' 
are only cracked. 

W^iy is the treadmill likfl a trueconvertP 
Because it’s turning is the result of convic¬ 
tion. * . 

When may a nobleman’s prc.’ierty be Bald 
to beftkl feathers? • « v 

When his estates are all entails (hen-tailt). 

. $7. GryptograpLy , or semot writ¬ 
ing—from the Greek brgptos, a secret, 
andgraphein, to write—has keen largely 
employed in state despatches, cqmpier- 
cial dozrespondence, lpve epistles, and 
riddles. The- telegraphic code4*eem- 
ployed xh the transmission of news.by 
•electric wire, parties sonfew&atdff the 
cryptograph^ 'charactlr, tto writer em- 


Wolf-dog 

Wood-cock 

Wood-land 

Wood-lark 

Wocri-man 

Wood-note 

.Wood-nymph 

Work-hous'' 


Wrath-ful 

(Wrath-leas* 

Wrist-band 

Writ-ten 

Year-ling 

Youth-ful 


■rveuy man knows WHEftE iits otVN ttofi titjciies. 


pWiim cor&in words or ftgures, the 
fcjlfffwitiicllis in the possession £f his 
c<&«sp<ftident. *Thc single-worc% des¬ 
patch .sent by^Napier to the Govern¬ 
ment of In<ya, ■was » sort of crypto¬ 
graphic connndiuir? 1 — Peccam, I hifve 
sin&ffr (Scinde); and in the agonj^ 
oolunm of the Times there commonly 1 
appey paragraphs which look puzzling 
enough until wo discover the key-letter 
or figure. Various and singular have 
been tho device^ adopted—as, for in¬ 
stance, &c writing in the perforations 
of a card especially prepared, so as only 
to Mlow the real words of the message 
to*bc scparatedfiirom the mass of wrft- 
ing by means of a duplicate card with 
similar perforations* the old Greek, 
mode of^vriting on tne edges of a strip 
qfc paper wound round# stick in a cer¬ 
tain direction, and the substitution of 
figures or signs for letters or viords. 
^Wherc, one letter is always made to« 
stand for another, tho secret of a cryp¬ 
tograph is soon discovered, l#it when, 
as in tho following example, the samo 
letter does not invariably correspond to 
the IctWr fonwhioh it ip a substitute, the 
difficulty of deciphering the cryptograph 
is manifestly increased:— • 

•*Ohs ya li«ych, oayarsa rr h .oys syms 
Osrh srore rrhmu h smsmsmali emsliyr 
sums. 

# The translation of this can 1* jjjadc 
only by the possessor of the^cey. 

• a bed e f gh i j k1mno p q r s 
hushmoneybyclu^lesl^ 

tuvwxyi 9 

fogs esq • 

•“ Hush Money,M>y Charles II. Ross, 
-Esq.”—twfnty-six letters which^vheu 
applied to the cryptograph, willgive a 
couplet from Purnell’s# 4 Hermit ”:— 

Par in a wild, \tnknown to public vk*w, 
^rom youth to age a reverend hermit 
• grew* ^ „ j 

.The employn^nt of figures an5 signs j 
"for Jitters is the. most .usual Jorm of j 
the cryptograph. Fron» tho following 
jumble "\fo £et a portion of Hamlet’s* 


9 a 6 ?x J 9 a 1 | 3a3J2tJ*76^ ■* 
9 bg. 1 2 7 2 a 1 ft 

®428*;J(3t*, *-7-8 2 9 X , 1 *t 
6*4 x 3altfa?l 

With tho key— 0 * 

abcd&fghij k l#no p qr s 

94 5 1 2 7683+ -x|a* ( ) f f 
"" tuvwxyz * 

, ; : • O $ -r- 

it is easy to write and not frery hard 
to read the entire Speech. The whole 
theory of tffe cryptogijuft is ^iat each 
correspondent possesses the kej^to the 
secret. To confound an dhtside in¬ 
quirer the key is often varied. A goo^# 
plan is f» take a line from any ordinary 
book and substitute the first twenty-six 
of its letters for those*of the alphabet. 
In your next cryptogram you take the 
letters from another page eft another 
book. Jt is not necessary to give an 
, example. Ijhough will be seen frpm 
what wo have written to instruct an 
intelligent inquirer. • 

58. Decapitations end Cur¬ 
tailments are riddles ^somewhat of 
the nature of the Logogripb, which scf. 
In the first, the omission of the succes¬ 
sive initials produces new words, as— 
Prelate, Relate, Elate, Late, Atef In 
•the •curtailment the last latter of Jhe 
word is take-away with a*simi](tr re¬ 
sult, as—Patent, Paten, Pate, Hat, 1\ 
Of like kind are 4lie riddles known as 
^nations,•mutilations, reverses, and* 
counterchango* *A good example of 
the Ijist-earned is tins:—. ^ 

“ Charge, Chcajpr, Charge: on* Stanley,. 

on! S • 

Wgre tne last, words^f Marmic a. 

Hod I but been in Stanley’s place, 

tjfhSi Marmion urged him to the 

’ chase, • 

■ A tear might come on every ^ace.’* 

#nswer Jls onion—On, I, on. 

50. Enigmas#re compositions of 1 
a different character, based im 0 n ideas, 
rather than upon words, and frequently 
constructed so as to mi^ead, and to 
surpijjfe when the solution is made 
known. Enigmas may bo founded upon 
simple catchts, like Co" , . T *drums, in 
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MOCK N0f*\ COBBLER FOR HIS BLACK THUMBS. 


lualfy called 


wlich form they are us 

Riddles, such as-^- ' 

* * * 0 
“ Though you set «ie on foot, 

I shall be oiypy head.” 

The answers, A. mail in a shoe. The 
celebrated Enigma on the letter II, by Lord Macaulay 
Miss Catherine 1 anshawe, but ^^M^ampie 
attributed to Lord Byron, commen¬ 
cing*:— . 

“ ’Twas whispered In heaven, 'twas mut¬ 
tered in (hell, ,» 

And echo caught faintly the sound as 
it fell;” 

4b 

elewhere ‘in 


and given el ewhere ‘in this volume 
{See par. 215, page 77), is* af qdmirablo 
specimen of what may be rendered in 
the form of an Zlnigma. 

60. Hidden Words.—A riddle in 
which napies of towns, persons, rivers, 

&<•, are hidden or arranged; without 
transposition, in the midst of &ntences 
which convey no suggestion of their 4 m, 
presence. In tfyj following sentence, 
for instance, there are hidden six 
Christian names:—HerC is hid a name 
the people of t risa acknowledge: work 
at each word, for there are worse things 
than to give the last shilling for bottled 
wine.—The names are Ida, Isaac, Kate, 
Seth* Ethel, Edwin. Great varieties 
of .riddles,'^known as Buried Cities, 
Hidd&i Towns; &c., arc formed on 
this principle, the words being some¬ 
times placed so^as t« read baekwusch. 

•or from right to left. The exampjl 
giVen will, however, sufficiently explain 
the made of operation. • 

% 61. IApogram—£om leipein, to 
leave out, and gramma, a letter—is a 
riddle in whicn p name or ^ent^rice is 
written without its vowels, as ( Thprff- 
thpddngsthtng, — The proof oftho 
pudding is ha the eating. 

Whnhnorslst ts—rlfld, 

Dths bt—sr rtrt fm n{my. , , . 


{logos, a word, and griphos , a riddle) 
in which a word is made to'; undergo 
seweifel® changes. Thkse changes*"'Ere 
brought about by th^gi addition* sjib- 
traction, omissidii, or substitution of a 
letter or letters, 'fhe following, by the 

is an excellent 

example:— 

“ Ciffc off my head, how singular I act! 
Cut off my tail, and plural I appear. 
Cut off my head and tail—most curious 
fact, & 

Although my middle's left, there’s 
nothing there.' 

^Vhat is my head out off?—a sound' g 
sea 

What is my tail cut off?—a flowing 
river! t- 

Amld their mingling depths,€ fearless 
. play # • • . . 

Parent of softest sounds, though mule 
rfor ever ! 

answer is cod. Cut o^ its head 
and it is od (odd, singular); its toil, and 
it is Co* plural, for company; head 
and tail, and it is o, nothing. Its head 
is a sounding C (sea), its tail a lowing 
D (river Bee), dnd amid ‘their depths 


• V fr 

• " When honour’s lost ’tis aeelief to die, 
Death frh ut a sure retreat from infamy.” 

This riddle sometimes appears as a pro¬ 
verb. # 

"Veer’s Che white feather all cowardly car.” 
-s' th wht fthr 11 cwrds- 

62. I ogogTiph,—This 1 is a riddle 


.tfio cod may fearless play, parent 
softest sounds yet mute for ever. 

63. Metagram, a riddle in which 
the change of tho initial letter pro¬ 
duces a series of words of different 
meanings; from meta, implying change, 
and % gramma y a letter. Thus :— * 

I cover your head; change my head, and 
I set you to sleep; change it again and* 
aghin, and with every nh apg e comes a new 
I ideaP-Cap, Nap, Gap, Bap,'Hap, Map, Lap, 

* £%p, Bap, Tap., Tills kjj i of riddle is also 
known as word-capping/* • 

, 64^Palindroxn£, from the Greek 
i. palin-dromos , running back again. This 
^ is a word, sentence, on verse that reads 
*| tho same both forwa^ls jnd backVards— 
as, madam, level, reviver; live on n<r 

1. . . A A 1 , ’ • 


evil; love your treasure aftd treasuii 
your Ipve ; you provoked Horry before- 
|larry provoked you; •servants respect, 
masters«vhen fnastert respect servants. 
Numerous examples of Palindrome or 
Reciprocal word-twisting exi t in Latin 
and French,; .but in English it ic* 
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Affinal tp ga a sentence which, will he 
exagfay $6 same when read eitherzvay. 
TJrehest exampjf isthe sentence*^ ich, 
referring to the^rst banishment of the 
Great Napoleon, xm^dkhim say, as to 
his power to conquer Europe— 

u Able was I ere I Baw Elba.” 1 

. 85^ Puzzles vary muehu One of 
the sifhplest that we know is this :-A 

Taken away half of thirteen and let eight 
remain. 

Write XIII oasis slate, or on a piece of 
paper—ruD out the lower half of the figures, 
and VIII will remain.* 

''‘Upon the principle of the squaxe- 
words, riddlers form Diagonals, Dia¬ 
monds, Pyramids, Crosses, Stars, &e. 
These specimens will show their pecu-* 
Unities *!— # 

60. Oblique Puzzle.— Malice, eight, 
a polemical meeting, a Scottish river, 
what Dwrite with, a decided negative,, 
the capital of Ireland. The initials 
downward name a celebrated musician. 

67. Diagonal Puzzle.—A tlirection, 

a singer, a little bird, a lady’s ring, a 
sharp Shavo^. Read from left to right 
and right toleft, the centrals show t\p 
famous novelists. • 

The following are answers to these 
hvopuzzl^s, and afford good examples of 
their construction to any one who wishes 
to try his hand at their manufacture. 

Oblique, Diagonal. 

REVENGE LABET. 

OCTAVE T 33 N O It 

SYNOD DIVElt 

SPIT J E W E I* 

INC * BAZ 0«R 

I J * # 

68. DiAnond Puazle.-^Tho hpad of 
^ mouse; whift the mouse liveiHn, tiny 
eounty^of calves, the #ty of porcelain, 
<a German town^htfransatlantic strpam,5 
a royal county a Yorkshire borough, 
jEws temptation, our poor relation, 

„ myself. Centrals down* and across, 
s]iow a wide, ^jide, long river. * 

$fco construction o£ the j)iamoifd 
^pzzle is exhibited im the rellowing 
• diagranf, which isl at' the same .tinux 
the answer^o ft. * , •* 


Diamond. 

• tt 

• AIB* 
e8 8 bTx 

DEEPEN 9 

GOTTING/fN 

MISSISSIPPI 

BEEKSHIBE. 

HALIFAX 

APFI2 

APE 

. » . 

69. Rebuses are et class odEnigma 
generally formed by the ffrst,* some¬ 
times the firsts and last, betters of 
words, Q$ «ftf* transpositions of fetters, * 
or additions to words. Dr. Johnson, 
however, represents ellebus to be a 
word represented by a picture. And 
putting the Doctor’s defimtion and 
our owi* explanation together, 4he 
reader ita£ glean a good conception of 
the nature df the Rebus of which the 
following is an example:— 

The father of the Grecian Jove ; 

A little b^ T who’s blind?; 

The foremost land in alhtlie world; 

Tpe mother of mankind; 

A poet whose lovo-sonnets arc 
Still ^ery much admired ;— • 

The initial letters will declare * 

' • A blessing to the tired.^* 

Answer—.S'afurn; Low; England^ Eve; 
Plutarch. The initials form sleep.* • 

• The excellent little work mentioned 
ill page 21 , eititied “ Philosophy apdf 
Miijh united by Pen and Pencil/’ has 
this novelty, that many of the TEnig- 
mas are aeeorfl^janied by enigmatical 
pictures, to that the ey* is puzzle^as 
well 9s the car. • 

70. *Square Words.—A compa¬ 
ratively modem sort of riddle, in wrneh 
the letters of each word selected reads 
both across and down. With four 
Matters the* making of tjie riddle is 
cosy, but win fivj^sr six the difficulty, 
increases. Wo give an q^mple of 
each.' 

i. Inside, a thought, % liquid gem, 
a tig&d creature. • 

ix. To run out, odour, to boil, to 
loosen, unsffcn essence. 
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c iii. Compensations, a courtfavourite, 
to assist, to bile slightly, “Spanish 


money, sarcasm?. 

P l%ip. 

I D Ei 
• TEAR 
H AH E 


c 

» c 

0 


ii. 

ISSUE 
BCE N T 
BE E T H 
UNTI E 
ETHER 


« HI 

A M j^ir D S 

i sr i on» 

• ENABLE 
• NIBBLE 
1 ^OL Ltt K 

bneeeH 

. "With seven or eight letters the 
riddle becomes (exceedingly difficult, 
especially if the selected words ore of 
liko character and syllables. 

<71. Chess, Laws of.-*Tho rules 
given below are those wjimluare now 
universally accepted by Eilglish players. 

i. The board is to be so placed as to 

leave a white square at the right hand 
of the player. » 

ii. Any mistake in placing the 
board or tho men may bo rectified 
before the fourth move is completed, 
but not after. 

iii. The players draw Ibts for the 
first move, ^nd take the move alternately.- 

[Wh^n odds are given, th* player giving 
" Ifojm amoves first. White generally moves 
.ffiereforo, if black win tlie nifrve, 

times place? turncd - Jt i3 u « ual to P 1 ^ 
•or from ri ite ftud W®® 1 fnen'alternately.] 

gfyen will, b< piece touched must ho 
the k 2 >de of hen tho efingers of tho 

61. LipO^ce left the ii^n, it can- 
lteve out, ajvciqpved from the square 
riddle in w 1 9 


The phrase is simply intended 

wher a pieoe is displaced or overturned by 

acsicefit.] # * * 

vi. If a player take one of.His own- 
men by mistake® or touch a wrong 
man, or one of his opponent’s men, or 
make an illegal move, bis adversary 
may compel him to take the man, 
roa&e the" right move, move his' King, 
or replace the piece, and make a legal 
move. 

vii. A pawn may be played either 
one or two squares at a time »vhen first 
moved. 

JJn the latter case it ipliable to be takv-n 
cn passant, with a pawn that could have 
taken it had it been played only one square.] 

viii. A player cannot castle under’ 
any of tho following circumldinccs':-j~ 
1.-If ho has moved cither King or 
ltook. 2. If the King be in check. 
3. If there bo any piece between the 
King and the Hook. 4. If* tlie King, 
in moving, pass over any square com¬ 
manded by any one of his adversary’s 
forces. 

[You cannot castle to get out ofdjhcek.] 

- , ix. If a player give a cfieck without 
crying “check,” the adversary ncc/t 
not take notice of the check. Hut if 
two moves only are made Ibefore the 
discovery of the mistake, the pieces 
may bo replaced, and the game pro¬ 
per!^ pkiyed. , 

x. If a player say check without 
actually attacking the King, and his 
adversary *move his K 5 ng or take tho * 
piece, the latter may el^t either to Jet 
the •Uiove stand or have thtf pieces 

*nrpbtce<! and another #bve made. 

xi. If, tho end %f game, the*- 
playcji remain, one wit^ a sirperior to 


ig King to be moved.] c 

in touching^, piece simply to 
, «»/ust it, the pbiyer must notify to 
his adversary that such is his intention. 

[It is usual, fti such a case, to say J’gdoube 
(I adjust); but he may not touch&<>iece 
with the intention of moving it, and theu, 
when he discover Ids inistakd* say, J’adoub*. 


, > ^ uui v um icuiauij uuu null u oituciiui tv 

wntten VChe move be illegal, whett tho i itl n inferior force, or oven if tney ha^b 
thpadngPcan insist on the piece being equal forces, th# defending player may 
pudding Aho proper manner, or for the .call .upon his adversSr^to mate In fifty 
iff Ehur to be movnd i « « « moves on each side, or uraw the gaihe 

flf one player persist in givirfg perpetual 
check,or repeating the «same move, his. 
opponent may count this moves for the. 
tffaw; iiy which* case touching a piCbe is 
reckoned a move.] , • « • 

x£i. Stalemate, #r check, ’ 

is a firawn gqmg. t 
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%iti*Direfcy a pawn reaches its 1 
eigt'ftt scfbare it must he exchangee! $pr 
api«co. ; * \ 

[It is usual to change the pawn for 
Queen, but it may oe replaced by a Book, 
Bishop, or Knight, without reference to the 
piesces already on the board. In practice it 
would fie changed for a Queen or a Knight, 
seeing that the Queen’s moves include 
those of the Book and Bishop. Thus you 
may have two or i#ore Queens, three or 
more Hooke, Bishdps, or Knights on the 
board at the end of the^ame.] 

^iv. Should «iy dispute arise, tlfe j 
question must be submitted to a by¬ 
stander, whose decisiqji is to be con¬ 
sidered fjgal. 

***** For information *as,to the best 
inodes* of play, the Openings und End¬ 
ings of Games, &c., read The Jiuqk of 
Vhess, by G. U. Selkirk, published by 
Messrs. Houlston and Sons. 

72. * Draughts, Buies of the 
Game. —The accepted laws for regu¬ 
lating the game arc as follows:— 
i. Tift hom’d is to be_ so placed as to 
have the white or black double corneas * 
the right hand of the player. 1 

jii. The first move is taken by chance | 
or agreement, and in all the'Subsequent 
games of tho samo sitting, the first 
move is taken alternately. Black gene¬ 
rally moves first. • » 

iii. Any action which presents your 

adversary from having a full view of 
The hoard is not allowed, aad if per¬ 
sisted in, loses ^he game to the offend¬ 
ing pjavbr. # * 

iv. The man tftachcd ipust he movedfi 

ftut the mci^ ma f be propeijjy adjusted 
during any part o.f the game. «Aftcr 
they are *so placed, if either player, 
when it* is his turn tcAplay, touch a 
man, hef must mpvS it. If a man* bo 
•so moved as to t?e visible on the angle 
sbpsftating <he squares, the player so 
touching the man must m<JYe it the 
square indicated* m 

[ByThis it, is meant that^a plaffer may 
nbt*move41rat to one ‘square and then to< 
^another. Ong^vvel on to ^ squarejtilie 
'man must remain there.] • • 


v. It* is optional* with the player 
either to allow hte opponent to stand 
the huff, or to coftifel nim to take the 
offered piece. 

["Standing the huff*is /(men a player 
refyscs to take an offered piece, but either 
intentionally or accidentally maJcesanuthcr 
move. His adversary then iemoves the 
man that should have taken the piece, and 
makes his own move—huff and move, as 
it is called.] • • 

vi. Ten minutes is the longest time 

allowed to consider a move, # wMch if 
not made withirftthat time, forfeits tho 
game. • * * 

vii. It is compulsory upon the player 
, to take all the pieces* ho can legally 

take by the same series of moves. On 
making a King, howover, tfye latter 
remains on his square till a move hSs 
been made On* the other side. 

• viii. All disputes are to he decided 
by the majority of, the bystanders 
present, or by an umpire. 

ix. No player may leave* the room 

without the consent of his adversary', 
or he forfeits the game. 1 

x. A*false move must be remedied 
' as soon as it is discovered, or the maker 

of such moh loses the game. * 

• xk When only a small number .of 
men remain 4oward tSe Mid o# tho 
game, the possessor of the lesser number* 
may call on his opponent to win in at 
l&st fifty moves, or declare the game * 
drawn. TV ith dwo Kings to one, tht* 
game* must be won in at most tvjfcnty 
moves on each sgie. 

, xii. The player who refuses to abidd 
by th<^rul8s loses thq^game. In the 
losing game a player must take all tho 
monjae fan by his move. 

/ 7o. Wliist. —(Upon the principle 
•of Iloyle’s games.)—Great silence and 
attention should be observed by the 
pfa^eTs. FoTlr persons cut for partners; 
the two highest a^T"against the two 
lowest. The partners sit opposite to 
each other, and he who cu^i the lowest 
card i% entitled to the deal. The ace is 
the lcrfest in cutting. 8 

1 i. Shuffling.—Each person has a 
right to shuffle the cards before the 
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deal; but it is useial for the elder hand 
only; and the.dealer after. 

ii. Cutting.Th^ pack is then cut 
by the right han(l ^adversary; and the 
dealer distfi^utea the cards, one by one, 
to each of tn8 players, beginning with 
the player on his left, until he comes 
to the last card, which he turns up for 
trump, and leaves on the table till the 
first trick be played. 

ill. First Play.—The n elder hand, 
the player on. the left of the dealer, 
plays* first. The winner of the trick 
plays agkin j and so< on, till all tho 
card# are playod out. * *, 
iv. Mistakes.—No intimations, or 
signs aro permitted between the part¬ 
ners. Tho mistake of one party is the 
profit of the adversary, 
rv. Cotieoting Tricks.—The tricks 
'belonging-to each playpr* should bo 
tyrnod and collected by one of tlia 
partners only. All above six tricks 
reckon towards game. 

vi . Honours. —The a ce, king, quocn, 
and knave of trumps are called honours; 
♦and when either of the partners hold 
three separately, or betweeh them, • 
they .count two points towards the< 
game; and in case the/ have four 
honours, they count four points. • * 

vi’. Gain b.*-Loug Wfiiat game con¬ 
sists qf ten points, Short Whist of Jive 
*’points . « , 

„ 74. Terms used in Whist. * 

• i. Finessing , is tho attempt to gam 
an advantage ; thus:—If you hayn tho 
beswind third best card of the suit led, 
you put on the third oest, and run tho , 
risk of yoxA adversary (laving the 
second best; if *he has it not, which is 
two to one against him, yot %rc then 
certain of gaining a trick. * \ 

ii. Forcing , is playing the suit of. 
whifta ■four partner or adversary has* 
not a$y, ar^l which in «rdbr to >nif Ho 

• must trump. • 

iii. Trump, the one or more 

trumps in your hand when all the rest 
*re out. * , 

iv. 'Loose Card , a card of n<? galue, 
and the most proper to throw away. 

v. fbwfe.—Tea make the game; 


—7 -t—*-. r - ». * — « 

as many as are gained' by 1 tndkg c ol 
hoipurs, so many points are'set dip t« 
the score of the gamej ’ -r t 

vi. Quarte, four successive' cards in 

suit. ° * 

vii. Quarte Major, a sequence of 
ace, king, queen, and knave. 

viii. "Quinte, five successive sards m * 
suit. 

ix. Quinte Major , is a sequence of 
ace, king, queen, k^ave, and ten. 

x. Seesaw, . is when eatth partner 
trumps a suit, an^ when they play those 
suits to each other for that purpose. . 

r xi. Score, is tho number of points set 
up. The following is a good method 
of scoring with /soins or counters ■:— . 
123460*8. 0 
. 00 0 0 00 QOO * 0 

0' 00 000 00 OO 00& 0 0 0 

Fpr Short Whist thcro are regular 
markers. 

xii. Slam, is when either sj/lc win 
every trick. 

xiii. Tcnace , is possessing the first 

last and third best cards, and being the 
player; you consequently ciltch the 
adversary when that suit is played: a& 
for instance, in case you have ace and 
qujen of any suit, and your adversary 
leads that suit, you must w r in two 
tricks, by having the best and third 
bost of tbo suit played, and being the 
lasfe player. , 

xiv. Tierce, throe successive cards 

in suit. , 

xv. Tierce Major, a sequence <A 
ate t king, and queen. 9 

76., Maxims for Whist- • . 

• i. Lead fr«n yoi# strong suit, b# 

cautious hfw you cnang% suits, an<? 
keep** commanding car^ tv. uring it in 
again. ’ • 

ii. Lead thi#ugh tjhe strong*suitan 6 
up*to the weak; mm not in trumpsf; 
unless very strong in tnem. ‘ 

* iii. Lead the highest of 8 sequence*; 
but i£ you Have a quarte or cinque to a 
king, lead the lowest.* • . 

* iv. J^ead through* an honour,'parti¬ 
cularly if the^amc is against^you. * • 

■ V. Lead your best fninijp, rf the ad : 
veiSaries U 4 eight, and fQu have no* 


ic*iir, buf, 


CHILDREN AND CHICKENS MUST ALWAYS BE-PICKING. 
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h<mc*u*; buf, not if you Save four 
trmafs, unless y§u have a sequegi(!|. 

vi. j^ead a tramp if you have four*or 
’five,' or a strong%and ;,butnotif weak. 

vii*. Having qpcp king, and two «r 
three small cards, lead ace and king if 
w$ak in trumps, but a small one if 
strong^tn them. • 

vin. If you have the last tru&p, 
with some winning cards, and one 
losing card only, load the losing card. 

ix. Return y§ftr partner’s lead, not 
the adversaries’ ; and if you hold only 
three originally, platy tho best; but 
you need not i^um it immediately, 
when you win with a king, queen, or 
knave, and have onlv small ones, or 
Vhen you hold a good sequence, a 
siting sift, or live truiijps.^ 

x. Do not* lead from aeo .queen, *or 
ace knave. 

xi. Do not—as a rule—lead an ace, 
unless youjmve a king. 

xii? Do not lead a thirteenth card, 
unless trumps be out. * 

xiii. Do not trump a thirteenth 
card, iMilcss you bo last player, or 
want tho leafl. * # . 

• xiv. Keep a small card to return 
jjpur partner’s lead. 

XV. Be Cautious in trumping a card 
when strong in trumps, particularly if 
you have a strong suit. 

xvi. Having only a few# s^tall 
trumps, make them when y^u can. 

xvii. If your partner refuse to 
•trump a suit, of which ho kjiow r s you 

haricot the best, lead your beat trump. 

xvii*. When you hold all the* re¬ 
maining trumpt% play ^pc, arid thc% 
4ry to put tjjio lAid in ym^ partner’s, 
hand. ( r 

*^xix. Remefhber how many oi each 
suit are .put, and what«s the best card 
left in each hamd? • , 

■ xx. Never ftfreo your partner if you 
age %eak i» tnynps, unless you have'a 
^enounce, or want tho odd trick. 

When playing for the* odd 
trickp be cautious of trumping out* 
e^ppcially if your partner bo ukely to 
trump a suittMakp all the tricks •you*j 
. can early, aatr tfyoid fingBsiag. * 


xxii* If you tak%a trick, and have 
^sequence, win il# with, the lowest. 

7o. Laws of WMsfr, as accepted at 
the best Clubs. * » 

i. The deal is detennidbd by cut- 
ting-in. Cutting-in ana cutting-out 
mirat he by pairs. 

[Less than three cardB, above or below, is 
not a cut. Ace is lowest. Ties eut again. 
Lowest deals. Eachjjlayer may shuffle, 
the dealer las* The right-hand adversary 
cuts to dealer.] * ‘ •- 

ii. If a card Ijp exposed, afresh deal 

may be dci^auded. * • 

iii. Dealer must not look at bottom 

card ; and the trump-card must be left, 
face upwards, on the Able till the first 
trick he turned, or opponents may call a 
fresh deal. • 

iv. T^o .many or too few earc^ is a 

# misdcal— ail Exposed or face card. “In 
either case, a fresh deal may be de¬ 
manded. • 

[In cases of a ipisdeal, tho (Jpal passes to 
the next player.] 

v. After tho first round has been* 
played, *no fresh deal can be called. 

[If the first player bold fewer than thir. 
teen cards, the other lrnnds being right, 
Ithe deal stands.] . 

• • • 

vi. If tw'o cards be dealt to thp samo 
player, tho dealer may rectify his* 
tfror before dealing another card. * 

[The dealer nftst* not touch the cants 
after they have left his hands; but liy^nay 
eount those rem^ping in the pack if he 
^ suspect a misdeal, or he • may ask th& 
players # to cdbnt their c^fds* One juirtner 
may not deal for another without the com 
sent <jf opponents.] 

* vii. If the.tmmp-card be not taken 
•into the dealer’s hand at the expiration 
#0 £ first rpund, it may bo treated as 
an exposed caifl, aiu^jukrf. 9 . 

[After this, no one has a rbght to ask 
what was the trump-card, but Ke'may ask 
“ What are Trumps P "] % 

vi^L* If tho third hand plaj* before 
the second, the fourth has a right to 
play before fiis partner; or if the 
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fourth hand play-before the second or 
third, the cards *so flayed must starrl, 
and the secontt be®compellcd to win 
, the trick if he cap. 1 ' 

ix. If a^ay* lead out of his turn, 
or otherwise'expose a card, that card 
may be called , if the playing of it does 
not cause a revoke. 

[Calling a card is the insisting of its 
being played when,the suit comes round, 
or when it may be played.] " 

x. r If a player trump by mistake, he 
may recall his eard )(1 and play to the 

- suit„if the 6ard be not* covered; but 
he may be compelled to • play the 
highest or lowest of the suit led, and 
to play the exjtosed trump when it is- 
called by his adversaries, 
v xi. If, before a trick bo turned, a 
* playfer discover that he has not fol¬ 
lowed suit, he may refill nis card ^ 
«Ut the card played in error can be 
called when th<* suit is played. 

xii. Before a trick is turned, the 
player who made it nfay see the pre- 

,. ceding trick. 

[Only one trick is to be shown; Mot more, 
as is sometimes erroneously believed.] , 

xiii. Before he plays, k player may 
require his partner to ‘ ‘ draw his onrd,V’ 
or hr ma/hare each cq^d in the trick 

m claimed before the trick be turned. 

xiv. When a plsycr does not fqllow 
v suit his partner is allowocbto ask l}\m 

whether he has any I’ard of the suit 
lect-. v 

xv. The penalty fqr a revoke—either 
•by wrongfully trumping the suit led,, 
«r by playing a card of anbthc£ suit— 
is the loss of three tricks ; but no re¬ 
voke can be claimed till the H;ards are 
abandoned, and the trick turned. 1 

[BevoHos forfeit three tricks from the 
hand or score: or opponents may add threat 
to tbfoir bcov? • j^artner may ask and "cor¬ 
rect a trick if nofc Turned; the revoking 
side cam.Sc score out in that deal.] 

xvi. JNQ* revoke can be claimed 
after ^he tricks are. gathered^ up, or 
after the cards are cut for the nesft deal. < 

[The wilful mixing up Of the cards .ill 
such case loses the jgame.j 


xvii. The proof of % revofi* lies 
vjiii the claimants, Cho may ermine 
each trick on the completion of the , 
round. ' . 

* xviii. If a t revoke occur oh both r 
sides, there must be a new deal. 

xix. Honours cannot bo ( countcd 
unless they aro claimed previous to the>‘ 
next deal. 

[No omission to score honours can be 
rectiiied after the carfare packed; but an 
overscore, if proved, must be deducted.] 

xx. Honours*can only bo called at 
eight points (in Lor.*, Whist), and at 
nine they do not count. 

[In some Clubj, eight, with the dealy r 
cannot call against nine.] a, 

■77. Short Whist is the above gafno 
cut in half. Honours aro not called at 
any part of the game; but, as in Long 
Whist, they aro counted by their 
holders and scored—except at the score 
of four? All the maxims and Buies 
belonging to the parent game apply to 
Short Whist. - * 

78. Points -at Short‘Whist.—The 
faame consists of Five Points. One for , 
a Single—5 to 3 or 4; Two for a Double 
—3 to 1 or 2 ; Throe for*a Triple^— 

5 to love. A Rubber—two Games 
successively won, or the two best 
Gurney out of three—counts for Two 
PcfAits. Thus, if the first Game bd 
won by 5*to 4, the Points are 1 to love-; 
tho secoi^l Game won bj the opposite 
side by 5 to 1, the Points aro th«K*l to 
2 the third Game \£on by .the "side 
, whieh'won the firstly 5 to love* The 
Points are then C to £—a balance of 4 
’This is arrived at thus : tne Single in 
the first Game, 1; * thfe Trifle in* the 
third Game, 3 the Rubber (two Gaifics 
of .three), 2; together, 6. from this 
deduct 2, for the Double gained by the 
opponents in tho secoijd Qame, whigh 
leaves 4, as above. /Short Whist is 
usually played for ^points — say^ "a 
c shillin& or a penny, for eaeh«ppiht', 
two for the .Game, and two for tho 
Luther. ' • • 

T9. Adfiofi to au P^ws. — i. County 
1 and arrange your cords Into suits h 


fct 


HONE A&E SO JQOOD AS THEY SHOUlV BE. 
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but tofidl always place your trumps in 
one particular past of your han4 %>r 
^ youroppqnente will discover bow many* 
• y6u have. * * 


though youi hand consisted of twenty- 
. six instead of thirteen cards. 

iii. Iff the second round of * suit, 
win the trick when you can, and lead oul 
for your partner's high cards as soon as 
possible, 

• iv. ToucJj only life card you intend 
.#> play. 

v. Retain a high triftnp as long as 
’ you can, to bring b^k your strong suit. 

vi. With a weaknand, al ways try to 

|Pj?uro the seventh or odd trick to save 
the game. * 

vji! Attend to the scor^ and play as 
if the whole fortune of the gaino do-' 
pended on yourself. 

viii. Remember the number of 
trumps ou£ at*cvcry stage of the game. 
Note, also, the fall of every court-card 
in the other suits, so that you arc? never 
in doubt as to the card that will win the 
trick. • 


®ca^as by thai means you keep your j* completes that number, scores two 
.idv^rsaries ftym knowing your strength | points 


ii. Paiif are two similar cards, as two 
ace* or two kings. * Whether in hand 
or play they reokonrfv two points. 
t iii. Pairs-Hoy al ar^ three mmi'lnr 

ii. Attend to* the gome, and play as i cards, and reckon for sixpoini*; whether 
t- ^ JA T in hand or play. % 

ivT Double Pairs-Royal are foi/r simi¬ 
lar cards, and reckon for twelve points, 
whether in hand or play. The nointfi 
gained by pairs, pairs-royal, and 1 double 
pairs-royal, in^layinj?, are l^uis effec¬ 
ted :—Your adversary having played a 
seven and you another, constitutes a 
pair, and entitles* you to # scofe two 
points; your antagonist then playing a 
third soven •makes a pair-royal, and he 
marks six'; and your pla^jng a fourth is 
a‘double pair-royal, and entitles you to 
twelve points. 

v. Fiftccthp. —Every fifteen reckons ^ 
for two points, whether in band \r ^ 
pl#y. In handilhey arc formed either^ 
by tw’O cards—as a five and any tcuth 
card, a six and a nine, a* seven and an 
eight., or by three gards, as a t^o, a five, 
and an eight, two sixes and a three. 

If in play, such cards as together moke 


Hold the tum-up as long as you Lfifteon are^layed, the player whose card 


in trumps. 

x. Do not force your partner un¬ 

necessarily, as by that means you some¬ 
times become his adversary instead 
his friend. , 

xi. When in doubt, play a trump, 

rfay the game in its integrity, and 
recolllcnhat Whjft is full of inferences 
as well^s facts. • 

63. Cribbagdk—Thg game of 
. Cflbbage differ fr&n all othgr games 
by its immense variety of chances. „ It 
* is played with the full pack of cards, 
often by four persons, <but it is a 
better garde for twro. # There are also 
different modes o^playing—with five, 
sixi or eight sards; but the best games j 
art* those .with five or six cards. 

■. .81- Terms Used in Cribbage: — 
l. CW**-The crib i* composed gjf tho 
cards* thrown out by each *player, and 
the dealer is entitled to score whatever 


prints are 


is efijiriei 
mf^lnSy 


them.. 


yi. frequences are three or fopr more 
successive cardfg and reckons for ^n* 
equal number oi points, either in hand 
or pity. In playing a sequence, ft is 
of fib consequence which card is thrown 
dowfi first; as tl*is<—your adversary . 
playing^an ace, you a five, he a three, 
you a two, then he a four—he couifft 
five for the sequenfb. _ * \ 

»* vii. Flush*—When the ebrds areally 
of one riTiit, they reckoif for as many 
points as there are cards. For a flush 
in-the dHb, the turned-up card must be 
of the same suit as those put out. 

•viii. Nob .—The knave of tile suit 
turned «p reclaox^ for one point; if a 
knavo be turned«up, UtfriMler mdtks 
two. ^ 

ix. End Hole .—The point scored by 
fthe. last, player, if he mdke under 

thirty-qpe; if he make thirty-one 
exactly, he mark's two. 

x. Last.—TItm points taken, at the 
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IS MOT DAHK TO “THE GOOD, 


five- 


commencement: of the game of 
card cribbago by the non-dealer. 

* i * 

82.—Jhe Adopted Laws of Crib- 


opponent’s front peg fcilt you ]ha»e given 
h^nu another. In dkder “ t6 him 

down," you remove your oum bask jpg and, 
place it where kis/rotB pee/ ought to be, you 
then take his wrmgljt placed peg ahd put it 




bage.-iVjhS players cut for 

rm • i £ • 3 r e m front of your own front, as many holes as 

*■ The aco is lowest m cuttmg. lncgseof . ' ™ rrin „i„ 

a tie, they out again. Tie holder of 1,0f ° rtc,t<!d by '' r0,,f! ' ), Kor » ,gJ • 


tbo lowest card deals. 

ii. Not fewer than four cards is a 
cut; nor must tlje non-dealer touch the 
pack ofterriie has cut itt 

iiir Too rtlany or too few cards dealt 
constitutes a misdeal, the penalty for 
which is the taking of two points by 
th6 non-doalcr. * 1 , 

iv. A faced card, or a card exposed 
during the act'of dealing necessitates.a 
new deal, without penalty. 

V. JL'lie dealer shuffles the cards and 
•the non-dealer cuts them for the 
~w4tart.” . • « 

• vi. If the non- dealeV touch the caitfs 
(except to cut them for the turn-up) 
after they have been cut for the start, 
he forfeits two points. 

vii. In cutting for the start, not 
fewer than three cards must be lifted 
from the pack or left on the*table. ' 1 

•viii. The non-dealer ( throws out f6r 
the crib before the dealer. A ccrd 
.once laid out cannot bo recalled, nor 
ratet en-hei* party touch the crib till 
theshond is played out. Either player 
confusing the crib cards with hisulmnd, 

is liable to a penalty of three poinfs. 

• ^ 

[In three and four-hand cribbage the left- 

Hand player throws out first for the crib, 

§ then the next; the dealer last. The usual 
and best way is for the noneiealer to throl% 
* his crib over %o the dealer’s side of the 
board; on these two cards the dealer places 
his own, and hands the pack over §0 be out. 
The pack is then at the right side of the 
board for the next deal.] J 

i*. The player whb takds •fflore 
points tflan«^-x>se to which he is 
entitlqg., either in play or in reckoning 
hand or crib, is liable to be “pegged; ” 
that is, t(/bo put back as many points* 
as. be has qver-scored, and ^five the 
points added to his opponent’s side. 8 
tin pegging you must Slot remove- your 


x. £To penalty attaches to tfre taking 
bf too few' points in play, hand, or 
crib. 

xi. When a player has once taken 

his hand or crib, Tro cannot amend his 
score. 41 . 

wit. When a knave is turned up, 

“ two for his hcdi»” must be scored ’ 
before the dealer’s own card be played, 
or they cannqjt be taken. 

xiil. A player cannot Remand the 
assistance of f 1iis adversary m reckoning 
hand and crib. * * 

xiv. A player may not, except to 
“ peg him,’’ touch his adversary’a pegs, 
under a penalty of two pointy If the 
foremast peg has been displaced by 
accident, it must be placed in the hole 
behind the j>eg standing on the board. 

xv. The peg once holed cannot bo 
removed by either player till another 
point or points be gained. 

xvi. The player who^cores a j./uno 
as won when, in fact, it is not won, 
loses it. 

xvii. A lurch —scoring the ■whole 
ipxty-onc before your adversary has 
scored thirty-one—is equivalent to a 
double game, if agreed to previous to 
the commencement of the game. 

1 xviii. A card th*i may bh legally 
jhaypd cannot be withdrawnVfter it has 
been once thrown i£ce upwards on tho 
table. . I , 

xix. If a player ntfgleq^ to score his 
hand, crib, or any point or points of 
the game, h9 caimot score them after 
the cards are packet or the* next <5ard 

l played. t ‘ ’ 

xx. The player who throw’s up^his 

car^s and*refuses to'score, forfeits the 
game. • • . 

X3f£. If a'playe^ncglcct to p$y when 
ho can play'h, card within the prescribed 
thirty--- ’ “ J *- 


XXII 


-one, ho f«fcfej£° +wo holes, 
ii.^ach player’s*T?and and cxih 
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HEIGHT TO THE WICKED. 
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3a* 


must J^.phiinly tfc»own down onstle^, 
stable g,n(J .not mixed with the pack, 
•under penalty oje &e forfeiture of the 


Soquonces and flushed, 
their number. # • 


whatever 


# 


85.—Examples of Hands in Cribbage. 


The player who refuses to abide by 
the rjiles, loses the game. Bystanders 
Ngiust n^rinterfere unless requested to 
decide miy disputed point. * 

83. Five-Card Cribbage.— In this 
the sixty-one points or holes on the erib- 
ftage-boord mark the 5 am o. The player 
putting the*lowest eard deals; after 
which, each player lay-out two of the i ^ threes, two twoS ; ftnd an 
• five cards for the gpb, which belongs i Two ace8 , fcw§ # 0 ' 3j ancl a thl 
to the dealer. Ihe adversary cuts the 
gmmindcr of the pack, ^id the dealer 
turns up and lays upon the crib the 
uppermost ffinl, the tum-jjp. If it be 
a knave’, he murks two points* The' 
card turned up is reckoned by both in 
. counting their hands or crib. After 
laving out/th* eldest band plays a card, 
which tfie other should endeavour to 
pair, or find one, the pips of which, 
reckoned with the first, will make fif¬ 
teen ; themthe ijon-dealer jdays another 
card, and so on alternately, until the 
f»ipff on the cards played make thirty- 


ime^or the nearest possible number 
under that. * 

84. Counting for dame in Cribbage. 
—When he whose turn it is to play can- 
noj produce a card that makes thirty^ 
one, or comes under that nun^ber, ho 
says, “Go,” and his antagonist, scores 
on?, orplays any curd or cards he may 
have will qytke thirty-one, or 
under. # )f die can make exactly thirty* 
one, he takes two joints; not, one. 
Su«h cards as rfmaift after unaware not 
'played, but each player then counts 
•and £p*ores Bis htmd, the non-dealer 
first. The, dealer then #marks the 
points for iiis hand* #nd also for his* 
crib, each reckoning the cards every 
wayjhfy can •possibly he varied, and 
always including tBo turned-up card^ 

■ • • • Points. 

For fifteen .• , * . «2 

Palr.wjr twe^of a sort. . . . 2 • 

Pair-royal, or Asort,. . 6*. 

I>ouble pair-rqyal^)r four . 12 * 

BEnave of the turned-up‘suit . • 1 


ft 


M 


24 

20 

16 

24 

24 

24 

.16 

16 

14 

12 

8 


6 4 1 and 8 - 
641 + 1 + 7 


Two sevens, two eights, and a nine 

count 

Two eights, a seven, and two nines • 

Two nines, a six, seven, and eight „ 

Two sixes, two fiFes, and a four* ,, 

Two sixes, two fours, and a five 
Two fives, two fours,jind a six 

dbe 

three 

Three fives and a tenth card 
Tljree fours and a seven .• . 

Three twos and a nine 
Six, seven, eight, and two ores 

the ragged 13 
= 13-2; 6 + 1 and 8 = 15-4"; 
= 15-6; 7 + 8 = lb-8, the 
pair of aces and the sequence 5 — 13. 
Three sixes and a nine 
Three sevens and aif eight 
Three eights and a seven . 

Three nine^nnd a six , 

•rtiree threes and a nine , 
l’firce sixes and §. three . 

Three sevens and an ace . 

Twft tent (pair) and two fives . 

Two tenth cards (i#>t a pair) and 
two fives . . 

Two^iaes and two sixeS . 

Two sights and^Avo sevens 
lVo sixes and two tifrees 
Two fivest a four, and a six 
Two fours, a five, and^ six 
T*o sixes, a four, and a five ^ 

♦wo threcs^md two nines # . 

Two nines, a^seven, and an eight 
Two eights, a seven, and a nine 
Two sevens, an eight, and a nine 
Twe sixes, a seven, and an eight 
Twfi sixes, a three, and a nine. „ 

A sev?if, efS?ht, niife, ten,and knav^ „ 

A six, seven, eight, Uine, UWM®n „ 

A six, seven, eight, and nine 3* 

A six, five, and two sevens . . » 

Any doubhpsequence of three cards 
and a p»B (as knave; queen, and 
two kings) . . 

Any sequence of tnree cards and a 
fifteen . . . * 


= la 

count 

12 

. 

M 

12 

1 » 

12 

IS 

12 

1* 

12 

ft 

■ 12 

V 

12 

+ f> 

12* 

If 

• 

*10 

>» 

12 

ft 

12 

»» 

8 

II 


M 

12 

if 

12 

»» 

0 1 

It 

10 

»> 

12 

• » 

12 

■» t 

10 


8 

*7 

9 

8 

8 


tt 



BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY;' 


, - ---*- I- 

Any sequence/)f four cards and a t $ght, or nine, o«a good oiMS,to put 
fifteen (as siren, olght, nine and out. Low cards are -generally th^ 

ten) . . * c ou nt» 6 moBt likely to gairfat^play; the 0 flushes 

Any Beqft.^ce oi six cards . „ % and sequences^paiticularly if *the latter 

Any sequence of four cards and a be also flushes, are eligible hands, ha 

flusl\ ... » 8 thereby the player will often be en- 

Any flush of four cards and a fif- ablefr.either to assist his o* n crib, 

teen .... „ 6 »baulk that of the opponent ( a knave 

Any flush of four cards and a pair „ 6 ahould never be put out for his crib, if 

The highest number that can be it can be retained in hand, 

counted from five cards is 29— madn _ 87. Three or* “T^our-Hand Cribbage ■ 

from four fives and a knave ; that is, differs little from the preceding. The^ 
throe fivfts and a knave of the suit put out but one card each to the crib, 
tiimed up, and a five "os the pack—for 1 and when thirty^one, or the nearest 1 
the combinations of the four fives, 16; to that has been made, the next eldest 
for the doubly pair-royal, 12 ; his nob, hand leads, and the play era go on 
I_ 29 * a gain in rotation, with the remaining 

86.* Maxims for laying out the Grib cards, till nil are player out, before 
Cards.—In laying out cards for the ^ they proceed to show hands and cnb. 
«rib, the player should consider not For three-handed cribbage triangular 
only his own hand, but also to whom boards are used. . 

the crib bolopgs, as well as the state of 88. Three-Hand _ Cripbage is some- 
tho game; for what might be right in times^ played, wherein one person sits . 
one situation woult 1 be wrong in an- out, not each game, but each deal in 
other. Possessmg a pair-royal, it is rotation. In this the first dealer 
generally advisable to lay out the other generally wins, 
cards for crib, unless it belongs to the 89. Six-Card Gribliage.—The two 
adversary. Avoid giving him two players commence on an equality, 
fivos, a deuce and a trdis, five and Bix, without scoring any points for ttu^last, 
seven v and eight, five and a$y other retain four cards m hahd, and tiirow 
* tenth dsrd.v. When lyj does not thereby out two for crib. .At this game it is of 
materially injure his hand, the player advantage to the last player to keep os 
should for his own crib lay oqt close ^los^ as possible, in hope of coming in 
cords, in hope of making a sequence; lor fifteen, a sequence, or pair, besides 
or two of i suit, in expectation* of a the ena hole, or thirty-one. The first 
flush; or cards that of themselves dealers though, to have some trifling 
reckoned with others will count fifteen.* advantage, and each playsm «.ay, oil 
Wherf tho antagonist he nearly up, and <Jie average, expect to make twenty- 
it may bef expedient to keep such caidn fivd points in ev/ly two deals. The 
as may present him from ‘gaining at first non-aealer iff considered to have 
play. The rule is to baulk^rour adver- the preference, when he gains ten or 
sary’s crib by laying out lords not more the first harRi, the dealer not, 
likely to prove of advantage to him, making more than his average mflnber. 
and to lay out favourably for your qwn . 90. Eight-CLiG Cribbage is soxne- 
cpb. This applies, to. a stage «cf the times played. Sk are retained. in 
game wi&tf*^imay «be of consequence^ hand, and the game if conducted on 
to ke$q in hand cards likely to tell in the same.plan as before. t * 

play, or when the non-dealer would be c 91. All Fouije is usually played 
either oht by his hand, or has reastAi by two persons ^ not unfreqcqpfcly b$ 
foftthinking the crib of little moment, foulIt& name is derived fr^m the 
A king and a nine is the best r boulk, as lour chancfes, £alled r high, low f Jack t 
none can form a sequence beyoqd it; 'igame, $a£h point. It^ is 

king or queen, with an ace. six, seven, played tfitfi a complete Tpack of oarasi 


NOR IS IMPUDENCE COURAGE. •• 
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new: 


six o& "wilbh art to be dealt t* each, 
player, tlyep at a lime; and the next 
.card, tbfe thirteentli, is turned up*fdr 
•the trdm('.by theadealer^ who, if it 

S ove a knave, Scores qpe point. The 
ghest card cut deals first. The cards 
rank the same as at whist—the first 
tan score tan points, wins. 

92. Il^'ws of All-Fours.— i. H 
deal can be demanded for an 
card, too few or too many cards dealt; 

’ in the latter case, a n§w deal is optional, 
'(provided it be done*before a cord has 
’been played, but not «fter, to draw 
from the opposing hand the extra card. 

ii. No person c%i beg more than] 
once in each hand, except by mutual 
agreement. • 

iii.- Eade player must trump or 
follow suit on penalty of fhe adversary 
scoring one point. 

iv. If either player score wrongly it 
must he taken down, and the adversary 
either scores four points or one, as may 
have previously been agreed. . 

v. "When a trump is played, it is 
ollowabledo ask your adversary if it be 
either high or low. 

o Rri. One card may count all-fours; «| 
for example, the eldest hand holds the 
knl&e and stands his game, the dealer 
has neither trump, ten, ace, nor court- 
card ; it will follow that the knave will 
be both high, low, Jack, and game, as 
explained by— • 

98. Terms used in All-F&urs.—i. 
Sigh. —For the highest trump out, the 
holdccaares one point. , 

ii. Low. —Fdfthe lowest trump o$t, 
the original holftgr scores one ^>oint, 
wren if it be takes by th^adversary. * 
iii. Jack .—-For the knavdtof trumps 
the kolder«coree one. If it be won by 
th£ adversary, the winner scores the 
point. • • • 9 

• iv. Game .—The greatest number 
^atf in th% tricks gained, are shown 
«ly either played reckoning— 

. Four'ior an acp. I One tor a ksave. 
'Lfaee for aking^ | Teq for a ten. 


played without having any to reckon ‘ 
for game. * • 

v* Begging is wheif the eldest hand, 
disliking his cards, fists fiis privilege, 
and says, u I beg; ” ft# r hich cose the 
|* dealer either suffers hiS adversary to 
scorepne point, saying, “ Take one” 
or gives each player three cards more 
from the pack, and then turns up the 
next card, the seventh for trump*. If, 
however, the trump turned up to be 
of the same suit as the first, .the dealer 
must go on, giving each three* cards 
more, and turning up the sgventh, 
until a change of Hit for tvumps shall 
take place. , • • 

94. Maxims for All-Fours.—i. 
Make your knave as poor as you can. 

ii. Secure your tens by playing any 
small cards, by which you may # throw 
the lead inte you adversary’s hand. • 

iii. Wi® your adversary’s best cards 
When you carij either by trumping or* 
with superior cards. , 

iv. If, being eldest hand, you hold 
either ace, king,*or queen of trumps, 
without the knave or ten, j>lay them 
immediately, as, by this means, you 
haay chance to win the knave or ten. 

* 95. Loo.— This game is played 
both Limited*and Unlimited Loo; it is 
played* two ways, both with five and 
three cards. »everal rtay (lay, abut 
five or seven make the better gam*. 

Three-Card laoo.—i.This game is 
played by arty number of persons, from 
three, but five orifeeVen make the best* 
game.* ^ 

ii. The cards gre cut for deal, the 
iiolder of thg lowest card tyeing dealer 
after which the deal gqps round, from 
left to rigjjit. In case of a tie, the players 
cut again. Ace is lowest, and the court- 
cards and tens are reckoned of the same 
value,—namely, ten. , 

* jii. The left-hand adversary shuffles 

or doles the paek, and thejlayertothe 
right of the deSler cfitfr’ffifevious to the 
deal. * 

iv. The cards take theimnsual value, 


.it may hajq^^that a ■degl may. be 


. Zfwo for a queen. | . • I ace highest; then king, qiften, knave, 

• The other«carda do not count: thusJ ten, 4% so on, down to deued! The 

1_Pa 1.1 _? - -1.-1 xl — •_- al__J aA a 


dealer then gjyes three cards, one at a 
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" ■ * ^ 

• time, face downwards, to each player; 

and also dealing an extra* hand, or 
“ miss,” whioh May he thrown on r the 
table either af the first or last card of 
each round. ^ 9 

v. A cacd too many or too few is a 

, misdeal. , 

vi. The stakes being settled before¬ 
hand, the dealor puts into the pool his 
three halfpence, pence, or sixpence, 
and the game proceeds:— 

vii. The first player on the left of the 
dealer*looks at his hand, and declares 
whether he Mill play or take the miss. 
If ho tfijcidg to play ,#he says, “I play,” 
or « r ‘ I take the miss; ’ V fyut he may 
elect to do neither; in which case he 
places his can]# on the pack, and hqs 
nothing further to do with that round. 
The next player looks at his hand, and 

repays whether he will play er not; and 
_ so on, till the turn comes to the dealer, 
^.who, if only one player stand the chance 
of the loo, may, either play or give up 
the stakes. 

viii. Iuithefirstroiur.ditis usual oithcr 
to deal a single; that is, around without 

» a miss, when all the players must play; 
or each player puts into the pbol a sum* 
equal to that staked by the dealer; iif 
which latter case a miss i& dealt. 

97. Laws of Loo.—i. For a misdeal 
thereat of i*» Loocd. 9 

il. ( For playing out of turn or look- 
' ing at the miss without taking it) the 
player is looed. * t 

. iii. If the first player possess two or 
three trumps, he must play the highest, 
o^e loood. - 

f iv. With, ace of trumps only, the* 
first player ibust lead it, or be looed. 

▼. The player who looks at his own 
cards, or the miss out of hi# turn, is 
looed. 

vi. The player who looks at hi* 
neighbor’s hand, either during th# 
piayjjr wh gn th ey lie on*the taT»l#,'is 

* looea. * 

vii. Th 3 player who informs another 
what cards he possesses, or gives any 
intimation ffnat he knows such or such 
cards to be in the hand or the fiiiss, is 
looob 


viii# The player w(o tluLws vp his 
cards after the leading card is played, is 

Jdodl. • • * 

iz. Each player* -who’ f&HoWs the 
elder hand nmst head* the trick if ho 
can, or be looe<f. * • 

x. Each player must follow suit if 
he can, or be looed. * ' > 

Th<f player who is looed '$ays into 
flie pool the sum agreed. 

98. Mode of Play.—i. When it 
is seen how mufty players Btand in 
the round, the elaer natal plays t\ 
card—his highest trump if he has two' 
or more; if not, any card he chooses. 

•The next plays, an€, if he can, follows 
suit or heads the trick with a trump. „ 
If he can do neither, he throws awdy 
anv card. 

ii. And s<sthe roun£ goes on;‘ the 
highest bard of the’ suit, or the highest 
trump, winning the trick. The winner 
of the trick then leads another card. 

iii. The game consists oi three tricks, 
and tint pool is divided equally among 
the players possessing them. Thus, if 
there bo three pence, shilling^, or half- 
crowns, in the pool, tbj tricks aro a 

|« penny, sixpence, or half-a-crown eaech. , 
The three tricks may of course be w'on 
by a single player, or they may* 1 'bo 
divided between two or three. Each 
player who fails to win a trick is 
looed, and pays into tho next pool the 
arftoufit determined on as tho loo. 

iv. When played for a determinate 
stake, as a penny for the deal and three 

S ince idt tho loo, the game T yh • .died 
ipited Loo. When eafch playgr is looed 
lfor the sum inthepool^tis Unlimited Loo. 
V. Caution is neaessary in playing 
this game 4s> win. As a general rule, the 
first player should hot take the miss,* as 
the dealer’s stake is necessarily tefbe 
added to the *loo* • Nor the. miss be 
taken after two players have “ struck 
ip ” (declared to play), for c the chances 
are that they possess gopd leading cardg. 

99. Club Law .— Another wag of 
flaying Loo w for all the parties fpjtlay 
whenever a cjub is turned up as truipps. 
Lit is merely another mode of increase 
ingpthe pool. • 1 
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LEST A. CHEAT ONE SHOULD EJC^EIt AL&i. 


lOO. Five-Card Loo.—i. In principle 
it is<h^ feme as ihe other gome*Loo # 

. only instead Of th^e, the dealer (having 
' paid his own stake into the pool) gives 
fivo cards to each *pla^er, one by one,* 
face downwards. 

ii<. A^er five cards have been dealt to 
•&ieh player, another is turned* up for 
trump; the knave of clubs generally, 
or sometimes the knave of the trump 
suit, as agreed upon, is the highest 
card, and jp stylar Pam; the ace of 
•trumps is next in valuta and the rest on 
succession, as at Whist. Each player 
can change all or «ny of the five card# 
dealt, or throw up his hand, and eseapo 
•being looed. Those w)io play tlieir 
cards, eitli£$ with or without changing, 
and'da not gain a triqjc, pro looed. 
This is also tin? case with all who have 
stood the game, when a flush or flushes 
-«eonr; and each, except a player hold¬ 
ing puna., of #n inferior flush, must pay 
u stake, to be given to him wht^sweeps 
the board, or divided among the winners 
at the ensuing deal, according to the 
tricks, mfde. , For instance, if every 
at dealing stakes half-a-crown, the< 
tricks are entitled to sixpcncca-piecc, and 
whoever is Ipoed must put down half- 
a-crown, exclusive of the deui; some¬ 
times it is settled that each person looed 
shall pay a sum equal to what happens 
to be on the table at the time. • Fi§e 
cards of a suit, or four with pam, make 
a# flush which sweeps the board, and 
yield^jpjdy to a superior flush, or the 
elder hftifa. Wlecn the ace of irumu# 
is led, it i!usual %a say, “ Pam be civil;” 
the holder of whiep last-mentioned card 1 
xaust then letnhe ace pass. m 

Anj^plajpr with five cards of a 
suit (a flush) looes all the players who 
stand in the game v • 
ly. Tile rules jn this game are the 
sqmejifl in Three-Card Loo. 

401.. Pat. —^he game of Put is 
phiyed with an entire padk of cards, 
gener^ly by two, but sometimes by tour I 
persOTB, At Put* the Cards ]pve a ] 
valite distinct from th&t in other 
games. The caf d in jthe pack is a 
jrois, or three ;the next or tvfo; 


then the ace, king, quaen, knave, ten, 
in*rotation. The*dealer distributes 

three cords to eaelHbkyfr, by one at a 
time; whoever cuts n^lowest card has 
the deal, and five points toake the game, 
except when'both parties say, “i put ”, 
—for then tho score is at an end, and 
the contest is determined in favour of 
the player who may win two trjpks out 
of three. When it happens that each 
player has wo» a triclc, and tho third is 
a tie—that is, covered *by a gard of 
equal value—the whole goes fo* no¬ 
thing, and the game must begin anew. 

102. TyotHanded Put.—TheeWest 
hand plays a card; and whether the 
adversary pass it, win i£, or tie it, has 
a right to say, u I put,” or place his 
cards on the pack. If you accept tho 
first mid your opponent, decline tfie dial « 
lenge, ymascorp one; if you prefer tho 
latter, your adversary gains a point ' m 
but if, before he play 4 your opponent 
says, “7 put” and you do not choose 
to see him, he is«cutilled to #dd one to 
his score. It is sometimes good play to 
say, ‘*i put” before you play a card : 
■this dcpftuls on the nature of your 
hand. 

103. Four-Handed Put.—Each party 
lias a partner, and when three ourds aro 
dealt to each, qpc of theepbrfers give's 
his partner his best card, and tlyows 
the qtlier two faceulownwards on the 
tal^e : the dealer is at liberty to do the 
same to his paJLnfcr, and vice versa .. 
The two who have received their part¬ 
ners’ cards play ^lg game, previously 
(discarding their worst card.for*the one ’ 
received^ frofh their parsers. Thq, 
game then proceeds os at two-handed 
Put. • 

10 4. Laws of Put.—i. When the 

dealer accidentally discovers an^ of his 
adversary’s cards, the adversary may 
de&anfl a new* deal. 9 

ii. When thealealee dlgdJfers any of 

his own cards in dealing, he must abide 
by the deal. m 

iii. When a faced card isTliscovered 
during* Ihe deal, the cards must he re¬ 
shuffled, and dealt again. 

iv. If the dlealer give his adversary 
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more cards thaif are necessary, the ad¬ 
versary may'ytll ffiresh deal, or suKer 
the dealer to dra^^he extra cards from 
his hand. * 

v. If tEe dealer give himself more 
r sards than are his due, the adversary 

may add a point to his game, and call 
a fresh deal, or draw the extra cards 
from the dealer’s hand. 

vi. No bystander S must interfere, 
under penalty of payinff the stakes. 

viir Either party saying, “Iput ’ ’— 
that r is*,“I play ”—cannot retract, but 
mu^t abided the cvefit of the game, or 
pay the stakes. f i 

105. Speculation is a lively 
round game, at which several may play, 
with a complete pack of cards, bearing 
.the same value as at whist. A pool is 
"made with fish or counter?, on which 

such a value is fixed as *th£ company 
*may agree. The highest trump in eadh 
deal wins the pool; and should it 
happen that not one trump be dealt, 
then the 'company pdol again, and the 
event is decided by the succeeding deal. 
After determining the deal, v &c., tho 
dealer pools six fish, and every other 
player four; then three cprds are given 
to each, by one at a time, and another 
turned up for trump. Tho cards %re nbt 
to to looked al, except in this manner: 
The oldest hand shows the uppermost 
card, which, if a trump, the company 
may speculate on, or bid for—<the 
* highest bidder buying and paying for 
itp. provided the prico offered'be ap- 
, proved of by the seller. After this is 
settled, if the first card dges not prove, 
to trump, thendhe next eldest it to show ' 
the uppermost card, and s<& on—the 
company speculating as they please, till 
all are discovered, when the possessor 
of the highest trump, whether by pur¬ 
chase or otherwise, gain%the popl.^ t T*o 
ybty at spewdajion wfll, recollection is 
requisite jof what" superior cards of that 
particular suit have appeared in the 
precedingjleals, and calculation of the < 
probability of the trump off ere^proving 
the highest in the deal their unde-* 
termined. t 

106. Connexions. — Three *or 


four persons may nlay at tin# game, 
.If t£e former nunroer, ten *cand# each 
are to be given; but if the latter, only .*, 
eight are dcdlt, which bear the same 
’ value as at whist, eicept that diamond 
are always trumps. Tho connexions 
are formed as follows:— # • „ 

i. By tho two black aces. ^ ' ** 

p ii. The ace of spades and' king of 
hearts. 

iii. The ace o£ clubs and king of 
hearts. * a 

107. ForthfrFirst Connexion, 2s. are*' 
^drawn from the pool; for the second, 
Is.; for the third,■fund by the winner 
of the majority in tricks, 6d* each is 
taken. These-sums are supposing gold 
staked: when only silver.is pooled, 
then pence aw drawn. A trump played 
in any rbund where there is a connexion 
wins the trick, otherwise it is gained 
by the player of the first card of con¬ 
nexions ; and, after a connexion, any 
following player may trump without 
incurring a revoke; and also, whatever 
suit maybe led, the person ^holding a 
card of connexion is at ^liberty to play 
tthc same; but the others must, if pas¬ 
sible, follow suit, unless one of them 
can answer the connexion, <which should 
bo done in preference. No money can 
bo drawn till the bands are finished; 
then ( the possessors of the connexions 
a fs to take first, according to precedence, 
and thosS having the majority of tricks 
take last. • 

f 108/ Matrimony.— Thi&^tuie is 
played with an entire'nack of cards, by 
any number of pej^Sns from 'five to 
fourteen. It consists ofi five chances, 
usually rfcarked on a board, or sheet of 
paper, as follows * «* 

ii 

W Beat. 

. . The Ace of Difinmndfl turned up. tg 


, .xne Ace oi uutnronas turned up.M 

g-r-. c. 

I INTEIGUE;, t 

M / e| 

■a. ob, • s.ff 

a t <oo 

bo QUEEN AJfD KNAVE. 

□_!!-i— - 

m • fairs. Z <-■ * 

• t * ( .Theiflg 

Matrimony* is generally played with 
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countdfsp and the dealer puts what he game, to refer occasionally to the stock 
pleases* <jrf bach or*any chance, the .for tnformation what* other cards aro 
^ther players dfeposi|jng each the same stops in their resj£ciiv& deals. If 
quantity, less one—that if, when the either ace, king, qffegh, or knave 
dealer stakes twelvtf, the rest of the happen to be the tumcd-flp-tmmp, the 
company lay down eleven each. After dealer .may take whatever is deposited 
^his, two c|fds are dealt round to every on that head; but when Pope be turned 
oke, beginning on the left; then t$each up, the dealer is entitled both to that 
person one other card, which is turned t and the game, besides a stako for §very 
up, and he who so happens to get the card dealt to each player. Unless the 
ace of diamonds swoops all. If it bo game bo determined by Pope being 
‘not turned ujp then each player shows turned up, the eldest hand begins by 
9s hand; and any of ^them having playing out as many cards as posgibie ; 
matrimony, intngue, &e., takes the hist the stops, then f^pe, if he have it, 
counters on that pori; and when two ^vnd oflcrwaiglsffthc low est eard of Ms 
or more people happen to have a similar longest suit—particularly an ace, for 
combination, tho oldest lyind has the that never can bo led tlqrougb. The 
preference; -and, should any chance other players follow, when they can, 
not bfrgaineu, it stands ove*to £he next in sequence of the same suit, till stop 
deal.— Observe: ’The'ace of diamonds 1 occurs. The*player having the stop 
turned up takes the whole pool, but becomes eldest hand, and leads accord- 
' when in hand ranks only as any other ingiy ; and so On, until some player 
ace; ancUif nof turned up, nor any ace parts with all his cards,.by which he 
in hand, then the king, or next superior wins the pool (game), and becomes en- 
eord, wins the chance styled best. titled besides to aotake for every card 

109. Pope Joan.—A gamesome- not played by the others, exqppt from 
what similar Matrimony. It is any one holding Pope, which excuses 
plavgd by any number, with an ordinary him from faying. If Pope has been 
llack of cards, and a marking or pool played, then the player having held, it 
, boardoto be ha^of most fancy stationers, is not excused. * King and Queen foam 
The eight of diamonds must hrst be wliat is •ailed matrimony ; queen and < 
taken from the pack. After settling knave, when in 4he samc4ian<f, make * 
the deal, shuffling, &c., the deuler intrigue; hut neither these nor ape, 
dresses the board. This he does*by» king, queen, knave,*or pope, entitle 


putting the counters into its several 
compartments—one counter or other 
stake Jjn Ace, one each to *King, 


JUU^. nOlUi T VJ w l/UUUO 

tlio polder to tho stakes deposited 
thereon, unless plftyed out; and no 
claim ca» he allowed after the board b«* 


stake io Acc. one each to *King, claim ea» he allowed after the board ba* 
Q.ueen, Krafta;, Game; two i%\ pressed for the suece^ling deal. In all 
Matrimony,* two r^Intrigue, and *six su*h cases the stakes remain Jbr future 
to Qie nine of ,diamonds, «tyled the (fcterminafjon. *Popc Joanj^eods only a 
Pope. This dressing is, in soipe com- little attention to recollect what ftops 
panieg, jit the individual expense of the have beep Inode in the course of the 
Mealeiq though, the players usually eon- play. For instance, if a player begin 
tribute two §takes eacfc towdlds the pool. by laying down the eight of eluhs^then 
The cards are then dealt; round equally’ th£ seven in another hand forms a 
to qvery player, one turned up for stop, "-frtibnever *tbat suit be le d fro*a 
tnrnj), and abf ut pix or eight left in any lower card ; 9r th# hdlcfer, when 
the stock to form stops. For'examplp, eldest, may safely lay it down, ik order 
if the te^ of spades •be turned up, the tjf> clear his hand. • 

nine becomes a stop. • The four kWgs, 110. OtLSSino. —The gam^of cas- 
and ,th& seven o£ diamonds,-are always sijio is pilled with an entire pack of 
fixed stops, and ike ddbler is the only # - cards, generally by four persons, but 
per&on permitted, in the counS of the sometimes by throe, and often by f wo, 

o 2 
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111. Temur need in fiassino.— i. 
Great Cassino, the ten of diamonds, J 
which reckons fo9 two points. 

ii. Little (fye/Sino, the two of spades, 

which reekoUk for one point. , 

iii. The Cards is when you have a 
greater share than your adversary, and 
reckons for three points. 

iv„ The Spades is when you have the 
majority of th%t suit, and reckons for 
one point. «■ 

V/ The Aces : each of which reckons 
fo*»pe point. 

Vi. Lurched is when your adversary 
hhs won the game fgre you have? 
gained six points. 

In some dfals at this game it may so 
happen that neither party win any¬ 
thing, as the points aro not set up 
according to the tricks, &c., obtained, 
but the smaller number is constantly 
subtracted from the* larger, both* in 
cards and ppints; and if they both 
prove equal, the game commences again, 
and theideol goes orpin rotation. When 
three persons play at this game, the 
two lowest add their points together, 

. and subtract from the highest; bu k 
when their two numbers together either 
amount to or exceed the highest, then 
( neither party scores. « « 

<>112! Laws of Casaino. — i. The deal 
and partners are determined by cutting, 
as at whist, and* the dealer giyes four 
cards, one at a time, to each jyayer, 
and either regularly as he deals, or by 
uSme, two, three, or four at a time, lays 
four more, face upwards, upon thd 
board! and, after the first cards ,ore 
played, foiy others a& deplt to eadh 
person, until the pack be concluded; 
but it is only in the first dkal^that any 
cards are to do turned up. 

ii«. The deal is not lost when a card 
is faced by the dealer, unless in c the 
first ro und, before any of Hhd four 
cards aieTurned up upon the table; 
but if <* card happen to be faced in the 
pack, before any of the said four fye 
turned \ip, then the deal begins again. 

iii. Any person playing 1 -'(with less 
than four cards mqet abide by &e 
iois; and should a card be found 


under’ the table, tie pfayV •whose 
number is deficiedL takes the sajne. 

iv. Each person plays on# qprd at t* 
time, with which he m^y not only take at 
once every card of the same denomina¬ 
tion upon the table, hut likewise ail 
that will combine therewith; as, for. 
instance, a ten takes not folly cvesy 

) ten, but also nine and ace, eight and 
deuce, seven and three, six and four, 
or two fives; and if he clear the board 
before the concKwion of^the game, he 
is to score a jjoint; and whenever any 
player cannot pair or combine, then ho^ 
is to put down a gprd. 

v. The tricks are not to bo counted 
before all t^o cards are played; ,n/~r 
may any trick hut that last won bo 
looked at, ^is every mistake _ must be 
challenged immediately. 

vi. After all the pack is dealt out, 
the player who obtains the last tijek* 
sweeps all the cards Chen Remaining 
unmatched upon tho table and wins - 
the game. 

113. Vingt-un. — Description of 
the Game.—The gamj of Vingt-un, or 
twenty-one,* may he played by two or 
more persons; and, as the deal ilPad!* 
vantageous, and often continue^ long 
with the same person,' it is usual to 
determine it at the commencement by 
turning up the first ace, or knave. 

, 114. Method of Playing Vingt-un. 
—Tho cards must all be dealt out in 
succession, unless a natural Vingt-un 
occur j- and in tho meanti me th e pone, 
^or youngest hand, £hnuld‘T?53&et those 
that have been stayed, 'and shuffle 
them together, ready for the dealer, 
agoinskthe period whin he shall have 
distributed the. whole % pack. The 
dealer first gives Wo cards,' phe at> 
a time, to etch player, including him- 
I* self; then he* a^ks each player in 
rotation, beginning with the eldest 
hand on the left, whether ne stands 
of chooses another card. If he meed 
another card, it must be given from 
off /he top* of the pack, and sfrterwards 
another, or more, if desired, till the 
• points of .the ddditjUftfol card or curds, 
added to those dealt* exceed or make 
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twemv*one exactly, or such a number ways, it is rather abase an even bet 
less tjiaif twenty-lne as the player. theft the adversary’# first two cards 
thinks* sit -to fetanc^ upon. When the amount to more than fourteen. A 
points on ‘the.player’s tsards exceed natural Vingt-un ma^ be expected 
tyrenty-one, he throws'the cards on the >once in seven coups when ‘two, and 
table, face downwards, and pays the twice.in seven when four, people play, « 
stake, dealer is, in turn, entitled and so on, according to the number of 
kb draw ^additional cards; aiftl, on players. 

taking a Vingt-un, receives doubld 117. Quadrille.—This game, for* 
stakes from all who stand the game, merly very popular, Jias been super- 
except such other players, likewise seded by Whisfc Quadrille, the game 
having twe^y-oney net ween whom it referred to by Pope in lixs “Bapeof 
Is thereby a drawn ganjp. When any the Lock,” is now obsolete. 9 • 
adversary has a Vingt-un, and the 118. Ecarte.-*-This g&ne, which 
dealer not, thenthe^pponentso having* has lately jreftived in popularity,* is 
twenty-one, wins double stakes from played by two persons with a pack of 
trim. In other eases, except a natural cards from which the Stwos, threes, 
Vingt.-un happen, tho dealer pays fours, fives, and sixes have been dis- 
single stakes to all wh®se, numbers carded. In the clubs it is usual Jp play . 
under tweniy-dho ate higher than his with two parks, used alternately. Tho 
own, and receives from those who have players cu# for. deal, the highest card 
iawer numbers: but nothing is paid or deals. Tho pdbk is shuffled and the < 
received by •sueli players as have non-dealer cuts. The dealer then from 
similar numbers to the dealer. # When the united pack gives five cards to 
the dealer draws more than twenty-one, each, beginning #ith his adversary, by 
he pays to all who have pot thrown up. twos and threes, or threes §nd twos ; 
In some cBmpapies ties : pay>the dealer, and always dealing in the same wav 

116. Natural Vingt-un. —Twenty- i throughout the game. The eleventh 
one, wheu dealt in a player’s first flird is tumec^ up for trump. If. the 
twqtcards, styled a Natural. It turn-up he a king, the dealer marks 
Bhould be declared at once, and en- one point; five points hein^*game, 
titles the holder to 1 double stakes from The non-dealerdooks at ffis cards, Snd 
the dealer, and to the deal, except it be if he he dissatisfied with them, he *nay 
agreed to pass the deal round. IF tin propose—that is, change any or all of 
dealer turns up a natural he takes double them for othfers from the stock, or re¬ 
stakes from all the players and retains maindcr of the B>ack on the table, 
tho dml. If there be more than one t Should* he propose, he says, “I pro* 
natural*V3f aftor the first recei^p* pose,” or “cards* and it m in the 
single stakhs omV Aces count either option of the^ dealer to gi^e or refuse 
eleven or one » coyrt cards, ten ; the B cards. When he decides to give, he* 
.wftt according to their poinj^. says, “I accept,” or “How many?” 

1J.Q. TheJDddg of natural Vingt-un Should, he refuse to change he says, 
depend upon the average number of “I decline,” or “Play.” The dealer 
cards likely to coa^unier or exceed may, if he accept the proposal, shange 
twenty-one; for example, if those ih ally or all the go>ls in his own hand, 
hand ipake fourteen exactly, it is seven. Som£ti&es a secofcd discard is allowed, 
to «ix that the one next drawn does but that must bB by*previous agree- 
nof make*the number of pdhxts atg>ve ment. Of course the non-de91er may 
•tv jntv-one; hut* if the points be t play without discarding, in which ease 
fifteeflptis seven to six 'against that the dea&r must play his dhna hand 
hapd^ yet it would -not* therefore, without Changing any of his dhrds. 
always Ik pru^Mt to*stand at fifteeh, when the handj are arranged the non- 
idr as the ac^ may be calculated both dealer plays a card, which is won or 
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lost by the placing of a superior card 
of tbo suit.l^d.% The second mast 
follow suit, ol uymthe trick if he can; 
otherwise he throw any card he 
chooses. The* order in value of the 
g cards is—king, queen, knave, ace. ten, 
nine, eight, seven. The winner of the 
trick leads for the next trick, and so 
on till, the five cards on each side are 
played. The winner of three tricks 
scores one point f if he*win the whole 
five thicks—the role —he scores two 
points: if he hold the king, ho names it 
Deforeplaying his fi*et card—“ I mark 
king.” Should the n%i-dealer play 
without proposing, and fail to make 
three tricks, his adversary marks two 
points; should the dealer refuse to 
accept and fail to win three tricks, his 
^opponlnt scores two. The game is 
five up; that is, the playcj. who first 
m marks five points, win*. The score is 
marked by two cards, a threo and a 
two, or by counters. The deal is taken 
alternately; but wh^i the play is for 
rubbers it is usual to cut for deal at 
the end of oach rubber. 


& 


in •band 


ix. A king of trumps bet 
must be announcedtand mafl&t} before 
*tho player lays dmvn his .first card,, 
or ho loses las rignt to mftrk it. If* 
playod in the first trick, it must be 
announced before it is played to. 

x. A proposal or acceptance cannot 

be retmeted or altered. . » ■ 

I xi. Before taking cards, the player 
must place his discarded cards, face 
downwards, on the table, and neither 
look at or touch tfiem till ^ho round be 
over.. * 

xii. The player holding king marks 
|* one point; makiqf three tricks, one 

point; five tricks, two points. 

xiii. The jLon-dealer playing with*' 
out proposing and failing^Jto win iho 
point, gives £wo tricks to lus opponent. 

• xiv.. The dealer -wrfio refuses the 
first proposal and fails to win the 
point (three tricks), gives his opponent, 
two points. • ' . 

xvAn admitted overscore or un¬ 
derscore may be amended without 
penalty before the cards ore dealt for 
the following round. 
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119. Buies of Eoarte.i. Each! 120. Euchre, which is founded on 


player has right to sbufflo the cords 
above the table. • 

ii. The cut must not be fevjpr tb»an 
twg carts off the pagk, and at least 
two cards must be left on the table. 

in. When mow than one c^rd is 
exposed in cutting, there must a 
new deal. * • 

iv. The highest eoarte card £ut se¬ 
lffires the deal, which holds good even 
though the jack be imperfect. , . 

0 v. The dealer must gtve §ve cards* 
to each by tnree and two, or by two 
and three, at a time, which plan 
must not be changed during thS game. 

vi. % An incorrect deal, playing oyt 

of turn, or a faced card, necessitates 
a jjpw deal. * • « •* 

vii. The oleE'entb card must he 

turned *p for trumps; and the re¬ 
maining cards placed, face downwards, ( 
on the table. % 

viti. The king turned uptqiust be 
marked by the dealer before the trumjt 
cf the next deal is turritd up. 


Eoarte, and is the national ganuT’of* 
the United States, is played *yilh 
a pack of cards from which the 
twos, threes, fours, fives, and sixes 
havo been withdrawn. In the 
Euchre pack the cards rank as ei 
Whist, t with this exception — the 
knave of trumps, called the Bight 
Bower,* and the other knavedf the 
*same colour, knawfjj,,. Be Left 
Bbwgr take precedence ovdr the rest 
of the tnqpps. {hus, when hearts 
are trumps, the cards * rank thus £—, 
Knave of hearts, Jmqve qf diamonds, 
ace, king, queen, ten*nine, eight*and 
seven of hea*ts. "j^hen diamonds are 
trumps, the kna\% is right bower, knd 
the knave of hearts left how^j; and 
in like manner the knaves of spades 
an<^ clubs become right *and left 
bower, when the*black suits* 
trumjs.—Inf Four-handed Eucflffe, two 
play against and the {picks taken: 
by both partners fcoun^for points. 

*121. Byles for Maohfe, — i. The 
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player^ <jut for deal ; the higher card 
cut dialing. . • . 

. ii. 'rifc'.cards a|c dealt by twos and 
'jhrees, each player having five. 

• iii. The eleventh card is turned up« 
for trumps. • 

. iv*. I%e points constitute game. 

v. The player -winning three *br four 
tricks marks one point; winning frvfc 
tricks, two points. 

vi. When the firgL player considers 

( his hand str*ng endfegh to score, ho can 
order it up —that is, he® can oblige the 
dealer to discard one of his c ards and 
take up the trump « its stead. • 

vii. When the first player does not 

‘find his hand strong enough, ho may 
pass—“ I* pass; ” with the view of 
changing the suit. • . 

vili. In ease of the first player “or¬ 
dering it up,” the game begins by his 
“playing a card, to which the dealer must. 
follow*suit or trump, or throw away. 
The winner of the trick the® leads : 
and so on till all the five cards in each 


hand arc, 
ix. I 


ed. 


the player order up the trump 
£nd fail to make three tricks, ho if* 
euchred, and his opponent marks two 

polhts. • 

X. If the player, not being strong 
enough, passes, the dealer ean say, “ 1 
play,” and take the trump into his own 
hand; but, as before, if he fail tef sccJI-e, 
ho is euchred. • 

• xi T i both players pass, tho first 
h<-if«t.V^jjjrivilegc of altering tile trump, 
and the/leaill|5 B compelled to play. 


ShouW tho first^laycr fail to score, he 
euchred. ? * • • 

xii. If he pass fbr the second time, 
the dealer «an alter the trump, with tho 
sarfio penalty if he fail to score. 

.xiil. .When tmi®ps Are led and you 
cannot follow sui|, you must play the loft 
bow«r if y®u have it, to w r in tho trick, 
r The score is marked as in Ecarte, by 
each side with a two and throe. « 

1/IR. Beziq-JLe.—Tips fashionabl# 
gaipe is played with two packs of cards, 
from which, the ^Vos? throes, fours^ 
.fives, and sixto^ have been diseased. 

• The sixty 4four cards of •Beth packs, 


shuffled i^cll together* are then dealt 
ou#, eight to each player, by threes, 
twos, and threes ,* 4tn# seventeenth 
turned up for trump* qgd tho rest left, 
face downwards, on tin? tabic. If tho 
trunyi cardbfea seven, the dealev scores, 
ten points. An incorrect deal or an 
exposed card necessitates a new deal, 
which passes to the other player. A 
trump card takes an^’ card of another 
suit. Except trumping,the higher card, 
whether of the 6ame ‘suit or not, 
takes the trick—the ace ranking highest, 
flic ten next, andghon thodring, queen, 
knave, nii\p,W:c. When two cards of 
equal value are played, the first wins. 
Some players require th%ic inning card to 
be of the same smt as that led , unless 
tntmprd. After each trick is token, 
an additional card is drawn fTy each .* 
player frcmi the top of the pack—the 
taker of the <ast, trick drawing first, 
and so on till all the pack is exhausted, 
including tho trump card. Players 
are not obliged to follow suit or trump 
until all the cards have Jieen drawn 
from the pack. Tri( ks are of no value, 1 
[■ exet pt fflr the accs and tens they may 
•contain. Tricks should not be Jpokcd 
at till the end of the deal, except by 
mutual consent. When a player plays 
without drawing, he must Via w« two 
cards next time, and his opponent 
snorts ten. Whema player draws out * 
ovum, hi^opponent scores ten, if he 
lias not drawn #card himself. When a.* 
playef draws two cards instead of ony, 
his opponent maj^decide which eartfis 
•to be returned to the payk—it should 
not be#plaeed at the tgp, but towards 
tho middle of the pack. A player dis¬ 
covering his opponent holding more 
than eight cords, while he only holds 
•eight, adds 100 to his score., Should 
*bj>th have m^re than their proper num- 
hof tfiere is no^icnalty, but each^nust 
play without tffawiHg. * 

123. Mode of Pla^mg>. — i. 
Immediately after takings trick, and 
then tmly, a player ean mokB a Declara¬ 
tion p out be must do so before drawing 
another card^ Only one Declaration) 
din be made after each trick. 
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ii. If, in irjaking a declaration, a 
player put down $ wrong card or caids, 
either in addition $o or in the place of 
any card or c^xta of that declaration, 
he is not allowed to score until he has , 
taken another trick. Moreover, he 

1 must resume the cards, subject to* their 
being called for as “ faced ” cards. 

iii. The seven of trumps may be ex¬ 
changed for the trump card, and for this 
exchange ten is scored. r This exchange 
is made immediately after he has taken 
a tricky but he may make a declaration 
at tfie tam^ time, tfee card exchanged 
not c being used in such d^jlaration. 

iv. Whenever the seven bf trumps is 
played, except in the last eight tricks, 
the player sedires ten for it, no matter 
whether he wins the trick or not. 

. V. When all the cardq are drawn 
"from the pack, the players tajee up their 
eight cards. No more declarations cap 
*be made, and the play proceeds as at 
Whist, the ten tanking higher than tho 
king, and the ace highest. 

vi. In the last eight tricks the player 
is obliged to follow suit, and he must 
win the trick if possible, either by play-, 
ing a higher card, or, if ho has not a card 
of the same suit, by playaig a trump. 

_ vii. £ player who revokes in fjie lagt 
eight tnaks, <jr omits to take when he 
can, forfeits the eight tricks to his 
» opponent. , 

viii. The last trick i% the thirty - 
t second, for which the pinner scores tin. 

The same may be varied by making the 
«ektsF trick the twenty-fourth—the neat 
before the last eightttrichs. It is an un¬ 
important point, but one that Bhould* 
be agreed upon before the gam? is com- 
* menoed. * 

ix. After the last eight tlicks are 

played, each player examines his cards, 
and for each aec and ten that he hold* 
he scores ten. • 

x. The non-dealer vetoes aces uhd 
* tensnrst; and in c#se of*a tie, the player 

scoring tho highest number of points, 
less the aces and tens in the last deal, 
wins the gaSne. If still a tie, tUe taker 
of the last trick wins.-^ 

xi. All cards played in error are liable 
to be called for as “faflbd” cards at 


any period of the game, except- (faring 
the last eight tricks. * r * 
xii. In counting forfeit* a player may« 
either add the points to his oyn score 
or deduct them fr6m the score of his 
opponent. , 

124. Terms used in B^ique.—i.., 
A Deciaration is the exhibition on the 
fable of any cards or oombinatiQn of 
cards, as follows:— 

ii. Bezique is the queen of spades 

and knave of duulicnds, fy which the 
holder scores 4(> points. 5 

A variation provides that when the trump 

• is either spades m diamonds, Bezique 
may be queen of clubs and knave of 
hearts. # • * 

Bezique having been dotfared, may 
he again u^ed/o form Double Beziqhe— 
two queens of spades Ind two knaves 
of diamonds. All four cards must be 
visibleonthetable together—500 points'. “ 

iii. Sequence is ace, ten* king; queen, 
and knave of trumps—250 points. 

iv. Royal Marriage is the king and 
queen of trumps—40 points. t 

v. Common M^riage is the king and 
i queen of any suit, except trumps- 
20 points. 

vi. Four aces are tho acefi of any ffcits 
—100 points. 

vii. Four kings aro tho kings of any 
suits—80 points. 

Four Queens are the queens of 
any suits*—60 points. 

ix. Four knaves .'re the knaves <sf 
any suits—40 points. mm"" 0 * 
J25. Marriages, Sfoonbeg, &o.—i. 
The cards forming tl^declaratidns are 
(placed on thr table 4o skow that they 
are propeijy scored, and the cards may 
thence be played into .tricks as if * in 
your hand. • 

ii. Kings andfjuefn* once married can¬ 
not be re-married, but fan be used, while 
they remain on the table, maha up 
four kings, four queens, or a sequence. 

iii. The king and queen used in a 

gequence cannot afterwards be deglgred 
as a roval marriage. ‘ , 

iv. 3jt four knaves have heenfdeclared, 
‘the^mave of diamonds may he used again, 
for a b6ziqu«, or to complete sequence. • 
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"v.Jf 4&ir aces have been declared, j 
the ace* o£, trumps may be again used 
to perfbq£ a sequence. * , 

.* .vL If "the queejf of spades has been 
married,.she may be agaitfused to form 
apbezique, and vice %ers&, and again for 
four queens. • 

. vii. Paying the seven of trumps— 
except in'last eight tricks—If; ex¬ 
changing the seven of trumps for th* 
trump card—10 ; the last trick—10 ; 
each ace and ten inlhe tricks—at the 
jBnd of each deal— Vr. 

viii. The game is 1*000, 2,000, or 
4,000 up. Markers aro sold with the 
cards. * 

^ 126. Forfeits at Bezique.— The fol- 
1 diving are Forfeits:— • 

i. For drawing out of turn, 10 ; for 
playing out o£ turn, 10 f fyr playing 
without drawing, 10; for overdraw'- 
ing, 100; for a revoke in the last eight 
Moks, all the eight tricks. 

127! Cautions in Bezique. —In play¬ 
ing Bezique, it is best to keep y^iur tens 
till you can make tlvuu count; to retain 
your scqqpnco cards as long as possible; 
to watch your*opponent’s play ; to de- 
, &Kre a royal marriage previous to dc-s 
daring a sequence or double bezique; 
to %nake suae of tho last trick but one 
in order to prevent your opponent f rom 
declaring; to declare as soon as you 
have an opportunity. 

*128. Three-Handed Bezique.— Tha 
above rulosholdgoodinthe case of throe- 
Handed games—treble beziquo counting 
1,5#0- o^nextra pack of cafdsis re- 
•quired fe^S^hird other playerso 
that., In the call of three, the •trump 
card is tho twenty-fifth.* "• 

ii. The game is always played from 
lefttorighf, th* first player on the left of 
th& dealer commencing. Three-handed 
bezique.is sometiftif s pfeyed with two 
packs of cards, •suppressing an eight, 
thu#rendejjng them divisible by three. 
-129. Four-Handed Bezique. —i.Four- 

.handed* Bezique may be playqd by 
partners decided either by choice or , 
cutting. Partners sit ^posite each 
other, ode collecting the tricks of both^ 
•Mad the othePkeeping -thp scored or 


each may keep his own score, which is 
preferable.* m 

II. A player may make a declaration 
immediately after his farther has taken 
a trick, and may inqftqp of his partner 
i if he has anything to declare, before 
drawing. 

iii* Declarations must be made by * 
each player separately, as in two- 
handed bdzique. 

iv. The above descriptions will serve 
to sufficiently acquaint the reader with 
the rules and modes of pky adopted in 
this excellent game. Bezique is* said 
to he of Swedish origin, *md to have 
been intixjflifted to English players 
through the medium of some Indian 
officers who had learned jjt of a Scandi¬ 
navian comrade. Variations in the play 
occur in different companies. These, 
however, having been indicated ^.bove,' „ 
i need not he more particularly noted. 

• 130. Napoleon. —This popular 
game is played by f our 4 five, or six per-* 
sons with a full pack of cards, which 
take the same value as in WJust. The 
object of the game is to make tricks, 
which are paid to or received from the « 
* dealer at*a fixed rate„a penny or more 
•a trick, as previously arranged. The 
deal being decided in the usual’way, 
tiie pack is cut and five cards are dealt 
one at a time each player, ffiegixyiing 

at the left. After every round the deal 
poises. Each plaver looks at his cards, * 
tly) one to the left of the dealer being 
the first to declare. When he thinks,* 
he can make two or three tricks he 
says, “ I go twq,” or “ I go thredf* 
i The next may perhaps |hink he can 
make four*tricks; and if the fourty 
believes he can do better he declares 
Napqjeoli, and undertakes to win the 
whole five tricks. The players de¬ 
clare or pass in the order yi which 
•they sit; and a declaration once made 
eaftndt he rScdUed. The game^hen 
proceeds. Tift first card played is- 
the trump suit; and to wifc the trick, 
a higher card than that led in each 
suit must be played. The winner 
of tbslirst trick leads for the«econd, 
and so on till each of the' five 
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tricks aro played out. liaoh player 
must follow syit, but he isGnot bound 
to head the ,tncki or to trump. Hftch 


card as played rq/tnains face upwards 
on the table.* (Supposing the stake 
to bo a penny a trick, the declarer,,] 
if he win all the tricks* he declared, 

‘ receives from each of his adversaries a 
penny ior each of the declared tricks; 
but if he fail to win tho required num¬ 
ber, hi pays to each of them a penny a 
trick. For Napolfcon he t r eceives double 
stakes from each player; but failing to 
win Jho five tricks, he pays thorn single 
stakes.*- Tfye game, though simple, re¬ 
quires good judgment a*d memory to 
play it woll. In some companies it is 
varied by the introduction of a Wolling- 
ton, which is ft superior call after the 
Napoleon, and takes triple stakes; or 
m a Sedan, in which the player under¬ 
takes to lose all his tricks. r This de¬ 
claration takes precedence of all the 
Others. Each player may Fass, or 
decline to make a declaration; and 
when all the players «pass, the deal is 
void. Occasionally a pool or kitty 
, is made by* each dealer paying a half 
stako; or the players may ‘purchase' 
new cards from tho pack. In cither 
case, the pool is taken bjr the winner 
of the first Napoleon, or divided ao- 
cor^ing te arryngement^at the closo of 
the play. The Lest play in Napoleon 
• is no\. to win tricky but to co-operate 
in defeating the declaring hand. J 
\ 131. Picquet.—A game for two 
’players, once very fashionable in France 
am of some repute in England; but now 
quite obsolete. Lib® Quadrille, it i% 
encumbered *with a vast 4 nuipher of 
thles and maxSas, technical terms and 
calculations; all too long and*tiresome 
for modem card-players. 4 

132. Poker, or Draw Poker, a 
gambling game common in the United? 
States. An elaboration*, df the oW Eh- 
. glisfiT game of Brag, wihich, like Blind 
Hookey and Baccarat, is purely one of 
chance, generally played hy two or 
three sharp&s opposed to three'or four 
greenhorns. And, for these Arsons, 
u unworthy a place in this volume. 


Ti 


133. Lansquenet. —is a 

game for a large company, qmch played 
in France, where it is the custtwfto mix 
three, four, or m^re pacj*y of card?, 
together. In England it is played 
with one pack, after the following 
plan:—The.dealer, who has rather an 
advantage, begins by shigtSfling theu* 
cards,*and having them cut by any of 
/the party. He then deals two cards 
on his left hand, turning them up; 
then one for himself, and a fourth, 
which he places i H the ifiddle of th^ 
table for the* company, called the 
rejouissancc. Upon this card any or 
*all of the company except the dealer, 
may stake their counter or money, 
either a limited or unlimited sum, 'as 
may bo agreed on, which tV<e dealer is 
obliged t*v answer, by staking a'sum 
equal to the whole put upon it by 
different players, lie continues deal¬ 
ing, and turning tho cards, upwards^ 
one by one, till two of a* sort uppear: 
for instance, two aces, two deuces, &c., 
which, in order to separate, and that up 
person may mistake for singly cards, he 
places on each side of ibis own card; 
•and as often as two, three, or the fouaJJi, 
card of a sort comes up, he always places 
them, as before, on each side of his 4>vn. 
Any single card the company havo a 
I right to take and put their money upon, 

1 unless the dealer’s own card happens to 
b® dtAible, which often occurs by thfs 
card being the same as one of the two 
cards which the deader first of all dealt 
out on Lis left-hand. Thi 



an¬ 


tiques dealing till hetafcgSQithertheir 
cards,* or his own. ASflong as Ms own 
(•'card remains undrawn tie wins; aryl 
whichever card comes up first, loses. 
If he draw or deal* out the two cards 
on his left, which are called the hand- 
cards, before It's twt, he is entitled .to 
deal again; the advantage of which is 
no other than being exempted* from 
losing when he draws a similar card ‘to 
his y>wn, immediately after' he has 
^urned up one for hiifiself. Thiogkme 
is ofttp. played more simply without 
the re/ouissattM caTd, giving every per- 
80 ^* round the table as^ard to put hip 
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money on. Sometimes it is played by 
dealing^ two cfrds, one for *the 
dealer, •awl aribthef for tbe company. 

Generally* Lansquenet i#played with, 
cqpnters instead of idbncy. With coun¬ 
ters at (say) a penny a dqpen, it is a 
livelyyincLamuaing game. 

% 134. ttuin ze or Fifteen is Jflayed 
by two persons. The cards are shuffled 
by both players, and when they have 
cut for deal (which falls to the lot of 
‘him who eula the W?est), the dealer 
•ftis the liberty to shufflf them again. 
When this is done, the adversary euts 
them; after which,-^he dealer givos 
one card to his opponent, and one to 
Himself. . Should the dealer’s adversary 
not approve^ his card, he is entitled 
to have as many cards giien.to him, 
one after the other, as Will make fifteen, 
or come nearest to that number; which 
’ ftE'?«usuall y 4 given from the top of the 
pack: fo* exanfyle—if lie should have 
a deuce, and draw a five, which 
amounts to seven, he must continue 
gofiig on, in expectation of coining 
nearer to fifteen.* If he drjiw an eight, 
which will moke just fifteen, he, as 
Hemg eldest hand, is sure of winning 
the game. Bq,t if ho overdraw him¬ 
self, and make more than fifteen, lie 
loses, unless the dealer should happen 
to do the same; which circumstance 
constitutes a drawn game; and \hed 
stakes are consequently doubled. In 
this»manner they persevere, until one 
of they}, h ag, won the game, by standing 
and l>eing qSHMs^o fifteen. At tin* 
end of eaeh*gamerae cards are packed 
and shuffled, and that player* again cut 
for deal. The advantage is injtuiably 
on the aide of iho #lder hand. 

* 135. Solitaire. —This is a game 
for one person, plapejj t*i a board 
pierced with thirty-qpven holes, in each 
one pf which is placed a marble or peg. 
The%rt or motive of the game is to 
remove one marble and then to' shift 
the^egt |bout, so a $ to bring the lost 
marble to the bole whence tfp> first eras 
removed. One marble nr 'man takes , 
any^ other over which ifean leap into rfj 
vftQpnt hole beyond; or any*narober of ! 


A QUILT IN #>f>,555 PIECES. 

men in succession, so lo*g as there is a 
, hoi? into which it cari*go/ *An example 
of a game played wilPbettSr explain the 
method, than any amsfent of verbal 
instruction. 8 

Reipove the'marble from the centre 
hole ; then bring the marble from 1 in 
the upper limb of the diagram, to the 
centre, jumping over and taking the 
piece between. By following the direc¬ 
tion of the figurfs, it will be found that 
the last place arrived at "will be tho 
centre from which you started. JIVfith 
practice and patitftico the^ Solitaire 
flayer will be 4lble to start from olid 
return to any holo on the board. 
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M^iy variations of the game will 
•suggqfst themselves as you proceed; 
but the above will •suffice to show tho 
plan and*system of Solitaire. 

136. Backgammon. — A .game 
of mingled chance and skill, ylayed on 
#board marked with point*, and gene¬ 
rally to be fojmd inside the box draught¬ 
board. Jho board has twenty-four 
points, coloured alternately red and 
blue; the implements of play ar% fif¬ 
teen draught-mop on each side, and tho 
movenlfentsof tho «Aen are determined* 
by the throw of t^b ditts; each player 
being provided with a dice bt»x and 
dies. It is an elaborate gom% to ex¬ 
plain on mper, and would occtfpy too 
mpeh spate to be given in detail in this 
work. Those, however, who desire to 
fie fully informed as to its various 
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intricacies, ihay consult “ Bohn’B 
Handbook bf Games,” or the cheaper J 
and more treatise by Captain 

Crawley. , 

137. Dominoes.—This game it 
played by two or four persons, with 
twenty-eight pieces of oblong ivory, 
plain at the back, but on the face 
divided by a black line in the middle, 
and indented with spots, from one to a 
double-six,, which pieces are a double- 
blanff, ace-black, double-ace, deuce- 
blank, deuce-ace, double-deuce, trois- 
bbmk, trois-ace, frois- deuce, double*, 
trois, four-blank, four-ltcc-, four-deuce, 
four-trois, double-four, five-blank, 
five-ace, fife-deuce, fivc-trois, five- 
four, double-five, six-blank, six-ace, 
six-deuce, six-trois, six-four, six-five, 


the heavy pieces, such as a dpuole-ai*, 
five, four, &c. £ametime6T when two 
persons play, they^take ‘each, &\ly three 
or five pieces, and •agred to play or 
dram, when '-one cannot come in, 
or pair the jpieoes upon the board at the 
end unmatched, he draws from the 
pieces in stock till he find tone to sni£ 
t There are various other ways of play* 
' ing dominoes, but they are all depen¬ 
dent on the matching of the pips. 

130. QuadVilles.- T ^e'f!irst Set/ 
First Figure, Le Fantalon. —Bight ail* 
left. Balances to partners; turn 
partners. Ladies’ chain. Half pro¬ 
menade; half right and left. (Four 
times.)— Sctpnd Figure, L'Ebe. —Lead¬ 
ing lady and opposite genl^gnian advance 
and retire & cliassoz to right, and left: 
cross ‘ over to 'each other’s places; 
chassez to right and left. Balances 
and turn partners. (Four.times. )—€V 
Double L’Ete .—Both 'couplet advance 
and wretirc at the same time; cross 
over: advance and retire again; cross' 
to places. Balanccz and tiirn partners. 
('Four times ^ ThirdnFinure. T.a PnuJ/r. 


and double-six. Sometimes a double set 
is played with, of which double-nino 
is the highest. tf ‘ ‘ 

138. Method Of Play. —At the com¬ 
mencement of the game the dominoes 
arc welFmixed together, with their faces 
upon the table. Each player draw's 
one, and if four play, those who choose 
the tw r o highest are partners against 
those who take the two lowest., draw¬ 
ing jjio latter also serves to determine 
• ^jno it to Jjiy down the first* piect—a 
great advantage. •‘Afterwards each 
pl&yer takes seven pieces at random. 

The eldest hand L having laid dcftvp one, 
the next must pair t him at either ondoi 
the piece he may choose, according to 
- the number o> pips, or the blhnk in tho 
compartment of fixe piece; but wbon- j#the first gentlemaly* 
ever anyone cannot natch tho phrt, 
either of tEe domino last pdt dowm, or 
of that unpaired at the other end of the 
row, then he says, “ Go ; ” and the next 
is at liberty to play. Thus they play 
altebiately, either until one party has 
played all his pieces, amd thereby won 
the game, or tyll tq£ game he blocked; 
that i&^t when neither party can play, by 
matching tho pieces where unpaired at 
either <dnd; then that playc^ wins who 
ha# the smallest number oft pips on the 
pieces remaining in his hana. It ic to 
the advantage of every player to dis- \ 
possess himself as early as possible of 


(Four times.) Third (Figure, La Pottle. 
—Leading lady and opposite gcntjjgpan 
cross over, giving right hands; recrosl, 
giving left hands, and* fall in «t line. 
Set four in a line; half promenade. 
Advance two, and retire (twice). Ad¬ 
vance four, and retire; half right and 
r left. (Four times.) Fourth Figure, 
Trcnitc .—The first couple advance end 
retire twice, the ’ady remaining cm the 
opposite side ; the two ladjps 99 round 
the first gentlema^?£fo^advances up 
thb centre; balaiwez. and turn hands. 
(Four tilhes.) Piftfh Figure, La^Pas¬ 
torale*--The leading couple advance 
twice, leaving *tha lady opposite the 
second time. The three advance and 
retire twidfe. t'Mie leading gentleman 
advance and sets Hands four half 
round; half right aqjd left** (Four 
times ) Sixth Figure, Galop Finale ,— 
Top and bottom epuples gefiopade quite 
round each other. Advance And to- 
tilt; four advance again, and t change 
the gentlemen. Ladies*- chain.. Ad- 


* Thls*or‘the.Trenise nflust be omitted. 
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vance aftLyetare four, and regain your couple meet Ap the centre.* Set in two 
partners jn your pladls. The fourth ljnes,*the ladies in one lfhe,*the gentle* 
time all .J^loparie tor an unlimited men in the other. Ttap partners to 
pinod. (Fouttimes.J Or, All galop- places. Finish with tmT^JIand chain-., 
ade or prolnenade, eight bars. Ad- ,141. The C alodoniins.— First 
yanffe four en galopade oblique, and Figure.—The first and opposite couples 
retire, titan half promenade, eight bars, hands across round the centre and back 
Ataaneexou^retire, and return to places to places — set and turn partners, 
with the half promenade, eight bars. Ladies’ chain. Half promenade — 
Ladies’ chain, eight bars. Repeated half right and left. Repeated by the 
by the side couples, then by the top and side couples. Smond Figure. — The 
bottom, and lastly by side couples, first gentleman advance And retire 
firfching with ghtnd promenade. twice. All set at comers, each ]pdy 

In different companies the Quadrille passing into the nexft lady’s \>loce on 
varies slightly. For instance, in the tile right. P{oi£cnade by all. Re-* 
last figure, sometimes called Flirtation, peated by the other couples. Third 
ttaafpur couples set in a circle, the Figure .— The first lady aiai opposite 
gentlemen turn their partners, the gentleman advance and retire, bending 
ladies advanc<?to the centre qpd retire, to each other. First lady and oppogjte 
the gentlemen advance and retire ;• the gentleman pas* round each other to 
gentlemen turn the ladies to the left places. First*couple cross over, hav¬ 
ing gjomenado : the wholo figure being ing bold of hands* while the opposite 
ropcatcd fqjir‘times. . couple cross on the outside of them— 

140. —Lanoers.— i . La Rose. —I^rst the same reversed. All set at comers, 

, gentleman, and opposite lady advance turn, and resume partners. All ad- 
end set—turn with both hands, retir- vance and retire twice, in n circle 
ing to placed*-retjun, leading outside with hands joined — turn partners. 
—set and turn at comers.' ii. la Fverth Figifre.—^he fifrst lady and 
L&cM&ka .—First couple advanco twice, opposite gentleman advance and stop.; 
leaving^the lady in the centre—set in then th ,ir partners advance ; turn 
the centre—turn to places—ah ad- partners to places. Tho four Jptas 
i vance in two lines—all turn partners, move to right, cash taking the next* 
iii. La Dorset .—First lady advanco lady’s place, and stop—the four gentler 
and stop, then the opposite gcntlemffo.' «nen more to left, each taking the 
—both retire, turning round—ladies’ next ^ntloman*s place, and stop—the 
hand^across half round, and turn the ladies repeat tho sAm’e to the right 
opposit^gentlemen with left hands— - then the* gentlemen to the left. All 
repeat back C3^||^|*and turn partners ^join hands and pronymade rounfl to 
with left .hdnds. L'Etoile.-*- places, and turn partners. Repeated by 

First couple set |to fouple uat right th§ other couples. Fifth Figure. —Tho 
— ( set to couple at left — change first couple promenade or waltz round 
places with partners,. and seC and inside the figure. The four ladies ad- 
prouette'to places—right and left with vance, join hands round, and retire— 
opposite couple, v. £es fanciers .— then«the gentlemen perform the same 
The grand ch&in. Tlje fftst couple ad- —alt set and turn partners. Chain figure 
vance. an<f turn facing the top; then of eiglftduflf roundfAnd set. All pro-* 
the couple at right advance behind the menade to places and“tunT*partners. All 
top cohple; then tta couple at Heft and change sides, join righthands ateftmers, 
the opposite couple d® tta same, form- and. set—back again to places. •Finish 
ing two Hies. All change praces w^h with grand promenade.—These* threff 

C iers’and hack again.- The ladies are the moef admired of the quadrilldfe: 

in a line on the right, tbp gentle- theVirstSet invariably takes precedence 
naen-ia a line the left. .* Each * of every other dance. 
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142. Spanish Dance.— Danced in 
a circle or* a line by sixteen or tVenty 
couples. Th 0 p f couples stand as for a 
Country D£cce, except that the first 
gentleman must stand on tho ladies’ 
side, and the first lady on the, gentle¬ 
men’s side. First gentleman and second 
lady balancez to each other, while first 
lady and second gentleman do the same/ 
and change places. First gentleman 
and partner balan&iz, while second 
gentleman' and partner do tho same, 
ali<\ change places. First gentleman 
and second lady* balancez, while first 
lady and second gcntfcnvm do the samb, 
and change places. First gentleman 
and seconi lady balance/, to partners, 
and change places with them. All four 
joifl. hands in the centre, and then 
change places, in the same order as the 
foregoing figure, four times. All four 
poussettc, leaving the second lady and 
gentleman at the top, the same as in a , 
Country Dance. The first lady and | 
gentlewan then $.) through tho same 
figure with the tliird lady and gentle¬ 
man, and so proceed to the end of the 
dance. This figure is'sombtimes danced 
in eight bars time, t which not only 
hurries and inconveniences the dancers, 
buf also ill accords with thevnusk, 

4 143. Waltz Cotillon. — Places the 
same as quadrille. First couple waltz 
round inside; ‘first and second ladies 
advanco twice and cross over, turning 
twice; first and Second gentlemen do 
. the same ; third and fourth touples tho 
same; first and second couples waltz t<\ 
places, third and fourth do the same ; 
all waltz*, to partners, and turn HhJf 
round with both hands* meeting the 
next lady; perform this figyre until in 
your places; form two side lines, all 
advance twice and cross over, turning 
twice ; the same, resuming; all Valtz 
-around; thewhoMfcrapeatcdlfottftimes. 

144. La 6alo]Me is an extremely 

graceful and spirited dance, in a con- 
tinuaLehassez. An unlimited nurni or 
may 'Join; it is danced in couples, as 
^Wtzing. * * 

145. The Galopade Quadrilles.—; 
1st, Galopade. 2nd, Right and left. 


sides the same. 3rd, §eto And turn 
hands all eight. 1 4th, Gdtopade. 5th, 
Ladies’ chain, qtdes the Arne. 6 th, 
Set and tiSm partners all eight. ' 7th, 
Galopade. 8th, w Tirois, sides the same, 
9th, Set jind turn partners all eight. 
10th, Galopade. 11th, 'J'op Jady am? 
bottom gentleman advance and' retiro, 
the other six do the same. 12th, Set 
and turn partners all eight. 13th, 
Galopade. 14th, Four ladies advance 
and retire, geiAVmen tjjp same. 15th, 
Double lades’ chain. 16th, Sot ilhd 
turn partners all eight. 17th, Galopade. 
18th, Poussett% sides the same. 19th, 
Set and turn. 20tli, Galopade waltz. 

146 Tfce Mazurka.—This dance is 
of Polish oxigin—first introduced into 
England l$y tho Duke of Devonshire, on 
his return from'Ru&ia. It consists of 
twelve movements; and the first eight 
bars are played (as in q uaunkesj bt&rt) 
the first movement edinmeueos. 

yk7. The Eedowa Waltz is com¬ 
posed of three parts, distinct from each 
other. 1st, The Pursuit. 2nd,' Tho 
waltz called Eedowy. 3td, The waltz 
& Deux Temps, executed to a peculiar 
measure, and which, by a change oi tho 
rhythm, assumes a ney charac^pr. The t 
middle of the floor must be reserved 
for tbo dancers who execute the pro¬ 
menade, called the pursuit, whilo those 
tWio dance tho waltz turn in a circle 
about the room. The position of the 
gentleman is the s£mc as for the waltz. 
The*' gentleman sets out witl^tho left 
foot, r.nd the ladyxgjjijfllic right. In 
tke pursuit the pgRtion is different, the 
gentleman and «his (partner face, and 
take £aeh other by the hand. "They 
advance or fall bpck^it pleasure, and 
balance in advance and backward*. 
To advance, tl$ step of the pursuit ia 
mode by a giisqpde forward, Without 
springing, coupe with the jfiind foot, 
and jete on it. You fecommenae wit'n 
Alie othtir foot, and so on? throdghout. 
The retiring step is mode by a sliding 
stip of the foot backwards, without 
spring, jete with the fsont foot, and 
coupi with thl one behind. It is ne- 
i cessans te advance well upon the sliding 
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step, ani’td Spring lightly in the two 
others, suf place, balaicing equally in 
tho pm i& pour suite, which is executed 
alternately UV-the lofwin advance, and 
the right backwards. JFho lady should 
follcrw all the movements of her 
partner, falling back when hindrances, 
a«*i • adv&nci»g when ho falls back. 
Bring the shoulders a littlo forward at 
each sliding step, for they should 
alwayr follow tho movement of the leg 
as it advances or retreats; but this 
shguld not be t»o marf cd. When the 
. gentleman is about to waltf, he should 
take the lady’s waist, as in the ordin¬ 
ary waltz. The step if the Itedowa, 
in* turning, may be thus described. 
For Ihc gentleman —jete (ft the left 
foot, passing 4§fore the lady. Glissade 
1 of the right foot bchiryl to the .fourth 
position aside—the left foot is brought 
to the third position behind—then the 
pas (P bnsguo is executed by tho right 
foot, bringing it forward, and you re¬ 
commence with the left. The pm de 
basqgte should be made in throe very 
equal boats, #s in the Mazurka. The 
lady performs tife same steps as the 
ggnlfcman, beginning by the pas de 
basque with the right foot. To waltz 
* it deu£ temps to the measure of the 
Itedowa, we should.make each step 
upon each beat of the bar, and find 
ourselves at every two bars, the gentjp-* 
man with his loft foot forwards, and* 
the lady with her right, that is tb say, 
we Should make one whole and one 
half sftp to ^ar. The music is 
rather slower for the ordinary* 
waltz. ■ 

148. Valse Cellarfos.—The gentle¬ 
man takes the lady’s left hand with his 
rfight/moving *on» bat to the left by 
glissade, and two hops on his left foot, 
while the lady does*the lame to the 
right, on her right foot; at the second 
bar they*repeat* tho same with the other 
foot—this is repeated for six^pen bars; 
they tjien waltz sixteen bars, ghsiade 
fcwoahops, taking care, to occupy 
the time of two bars to .get cftiite 
round. THfe gentleqaan ‘now takes 

both bands of the lady, and *mgkes f k4 * 

• • • 


grand square^—moving three bars to 
his le^f—at the fourth bar making two 
beats while turning tjffe angle; his 
right foot is now movedy*>r\t r ard to the 
o*her angle three bars—o| # the fourth, 
b*at again while turning *the angle; 
the same repeated for sixteen bars— 
tho lady having her right foot forward 
when the gentleman has his left foot 
forward; the waltz is again repeated; 
after which several othei* steps are in¬ 
troduced, but wlffch must needs be 
seen to be understood. * ’ • 

149. Circular Waltz. —The dan^ew 

form a circle, then flromenadfe during 
the introductic*i-®all waltz sixteen bar# 
—sc-t, holding partner’s right hand, 
and turn—waltz thirty-twojuars—rest, 
and turn partners slowly—face partner 
and ehassez to tho right and lefj,— 
pirouette ladv* twice w ith the nght 
hand, all waltz sixteen bars—set and 
turxf— all form a ^circle, still retaining 
the lady by the right hand, and move 
round to the left, sixteen bars—waltz 
for finale. • • 

150. Polka Waltzes. —Tho .couples 
take hold of hayls as in the usual 
\ftiltz. First Walt':. *Plie gentleman 
hojfh the left fqpt well forward, then 
back; and glissades half round. lie 
thorf hop# tho right foot forwaijjL and 
back, and glissades the hther hall 
round. The lady performs the saipe 
steps,•beginning witlf the right foot. 
^Second. The* gentleman, hopping, 
strikes the left heel three times against 
the righf heel, and then jumps half 
round on the left fooV, ho then strikes 
th# right heel three times against the 
left, and jumps on the right#foot, com¬ 
pleting the^irele. The lady does the 
siime steps with reverso feet. Third. 
The gentleman raises up the left foot, 
stegs it lightly on the ground fonward, 
then jstrikeB th% right heel smartly 
twice, *anu glissaded half round. Ths» 
same is then done $ith*the other foot. 
The lady begins with the rightfoot. 

* 151. Y|lse a Deux Temps.— This 
waltz contains, like the common waltz, 
tbfee tiifies, but differently divided. 
The first time consists of a gliding 
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step; the second a chas^z, including 
two times £Bl f one. A chassez per¬ 
formed by ^bringing one leg near tiro 
other, then moving it forward, back¬ 
ward, righfjr left, and round. The 
gentleman begins by sliding to the le’t 
with his left foot, then performing a 
chassez towards the left with his right 
foot without turning at all during the 
first two times. He then slides back¬ 
wards with his right leg, turning half 
round; after which Be puts his left leg 
behind, t6' perform a chassez forward, 
tdraing then half round for the second 
time. The lady' waltzes in the same 
Sfiaanner, except that ^hc first time she 
slides to the right with tho right foot, 
and also performs the chassez on the 
right, and continues tho same as the 
gentleman, except that she slides hack-. 
wards with her right foot when the 
gentleman slides with his left foot to 
the left; and wbefi tho gentleman 
slides with his right foot backwards, 
she slides with the left foot to the left. 
To perform this wftltz gracefully, care 
must bo taken to avoid jumping, but 
merely to slide, and keep the knees 
slightly hent. ,rr ‘ c ' 

.152. Circassian Circle. —The com¬ 
pany is arranged in couples round the 
room-j^the ladies being pladfcd od tho 
light of the gentlemen,—-after which, 
the first and second couples lead off tho 
dance. Figure Eight and left, set 
and turn, partners—ladies’ chain, waltz? 
—At the conclusibn, the first couple 
with fourth, and tho second°with the 
third .couple, recmmence the figure.— 
and so rn until they go complerejj 
round the'-circle, when the dance is 
concluded. 

153. Polka.—In the polka there are 
but two principal steps, all others be¬ 
longs to fancy dances, and much i§is- 
chief and inconvenience is ^likely to 
cerise from their infotoper introduction 
into the ball-fbom. First step. The 
gentleman raises the left foot slightly 
behind the right, the right foot is then 
hoppetf with, and the left brought for¬ 
ward with a glissade. The lady com¬ 
mences with the right, jumps on the 


left,’and glissades with tHe ijgfct. The 
gentleman during his stt^p hfjp hold of 
the lady’s left h and, witfrfbis right. 
Second step. Tno geiftleman lightly 
hops the left foot forward on the heel, 
then hops on the toe, bringing the left 
foot slightly behind the right. He 
thep glissades with the Rft foot idf- 
ward; the same is then done, com¬ 
mencing with the right foot. The 
lady dances the same step, only be¬ 
ginning with fltjio right foot.—There 
are a variety of other fujps of a fancy 
character, l?ut they can only be under- . 
stood with tho aid of a master, and 
even when w r efT studied, must be in¬ 
troduced with care. Tho polka s^oiId 
bo danced’ with grace and elegance, 
eschewing all outre and*bngaiijly steps 
and gestuifes, tuking*eare that the leg 
is not lifted too high, and that the 
dance is not commenced in too abrupt 
a maimer. Any number gf couples 
may stand up, and it is the privilege of 
the 'gentleman to form what figure he 
pleases, and vary it as often as'his 
fancy and taste may dictate. First 
Figure. Four or eight bars are de¬ 
voted to setting forwards and bLck- 
wards, turning from and towards your 
partner, making a slight hop 'at tho 
commencement of each set, and hold¬ 
ing your partner's left hand; you 
th^n perform the same step (forwards) 
all round the room. Second Figure. 
The gentleman faces his partner^ and 
does the same step backwards all 
round the room./t he .J edv following 
wi£h the opposite 7 and .doing the 
step forwards. Figure. The 

same as the second figure, only re¬ 
versed? the lady stepping backwards, 
and the gentleman 1 forwards,* always 
going the same way round the room. 
Fourth Fti, ur&. *■ The same step as 
figures two and three, but turning as 
in a waltz. »■ c , ‘ 

154. The Gtorlitza is similar to the 
polka, the figures being waltzed 
through. ■ 

£55. TheSohottiaohe—Thegentie- 
jnan holds ihe 7ady precisely a3 in the 
-polka, i Beginning with, the left foot* he 
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slides It fofward, then brings ifc the 
right fog! to-theplacdof the left, slides 
the left.fuot forward, and springs or 
tiops on this *foot, This movement is 
repeated to tho right.* He begins with 
thri right foot, slides it forward, brings 
up the left foot to the pR.ce of the 
TPigiit foot, Rides the right foot fogjivard 
again, and hops upon it. The gentle¬ 
man springs twice on the left foot, ; 
turning half round; twice on the 
■right foot; twice eqcqrc on the left 
f^ot, turning*half round; and again 
twico on the right foot,* turning half 
round. Beginning again, he proceeds 
as before. The lady*begins with the 
■gilt foot, and her step is the same in 
principle as the gentlemfffi’s. Vary, 
by a geverdt 'turn ; or by going in a 
straight fine round the rooiil. •Dpuble,. 
if you like, each part, by giving four 
J>ar^ to tho first part, and four bars to 
the sccoqfl part* The time may be stated 
as precisely the same as in the polka; 
but lot it not bo forgotten that Lafiehot- 
tiache ought to be danced much slower. 

156. Country Danoes.— Sir Roger 

de Coverley. —First lady ’and bottom 
getftleman advance to centre, salute, 
and retire; first gentleman and bottom 
lady,* same. • First lady and bottom 
gentleman advance to centre, turn, 
and retire; first gentleman and bottom 
lady the same. Ladies promemd^ 
turning off to the right down thp room, 
and back to places, while gentlemen 
do the same, turning to the left; top 
coupft rcmc.^a| bottom; repeat to the 
end of dpneoT^i ^ v * 

157. La Potka Boimtrj Dances.— 
AH form two lines, ladies on the right, 
gentlemen on # the left. Figdte. Top 
lady* And second gentleman heel and 
toe (polka step) across to each other’s 
place—second lady arid tf>p gentleman 
the same. Top lady and second gen- 
tl&pan* retire* back to places—second 
lady and top gentleman the «ame. Two 
couples polka step down the middle 
and tt&ck again—two first couples 
polka waltg. First couple* repear with 
the third couple, then with fourth) 
lad so on to gm end of daaop? * 


158. Ths Highland Reel.—This 

danr$ is performed by Hie company 
Arranged in parties of^ thrgd, along the 
room in the following^nt^mer: a lady 
between two gentleman., in double 
fows. All advance and retire—each 
lady then performs the reel with tho 
gentleman on her right hand", and 
retires with the opposite gentleman to 
1 places—hands three round and !>aek 
again—all six advance and retire— 
then lead lhrou*gh to thg next trio, 
and continue tho figure to the eftd of 
the room. Adopt l^ie Hig^nndaetfep, 
<md music of thjjee-part tune. # 

159. Terms used to Describe 

the Movements of ^Dances. 

Balances. —Set to partners. 

Chaine Anglaise. —The top » and 
bottom coupes right and left. 

Chaine Anglaise double. —Tho right 
anfl left double. * 

Chaine des Dames. *-Tho ladies’ 

■ chain. 

' Chaine des Dames doitfrle. —Tho 
ladies’ chain double, which is per- 
Jlgrmed by .all ihe~ladi£s commencing 
I *a^ the same time. 

Chassez. —Move to the right *ond 
left. 

Vhassez croiscz. —Gentlemen •change, 
places with partners, and back again: 

Demie Chaine Anglaise. —The four 
oppdbi!e persons half:right and left. 

Ttomie Promenage. —All eight half 
promenade. 

Dos-a-dos. —The two opposite per¬ 
sons pass round eaci# other, 
a Demie Mouknet .—The ladies all ad¬ 
vance to !he centre, giving hands, and 
return to places. 

La Grande Chaine. —All eight chassez 
quite round, giving alternately right and 
l<p hands to partners, beginning with 
thevjghi. • ^ 

Lc Grand Rt/ii &.—jyi join hands arid 
advance and retire twice. * 

Pas cPAllemande. — Tim gentlemen 
*tum the partners under theirVms. 

Travfjteez. —The-two opposite persons 
ehange places. 

Yis-d-vis .—She opposite partner. 
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160. Scandal—Live *it down. 

Should envious tongues some malice frame* 
To soil and tafn ^aPyour good name, 

r ,, f ’ live it down! 

Grow not disheartened; 'Us the lot 0 
Of all men, whether good or not; n 

Live it down ! 

xtail pot in answer, but bo culm; 

Tor silence yields a rapid balm : 

* , Live it down! 

Go not among your friends and say, 

Evifr Ijjth fallen on my way: 

1 Live it down !, 

Far better tlms yourself alone 
To suffer, than with friends bemoan 
The trouble tfflt is all your own : 

Live it down ! 

What though men evil call your good! 

Bo Christ Himself, misunderstood, 

Was nailed unto a cross oL wood ! 

And now shall ypu for lesser pain, 

Your inmost sou! for ever stain. 

By rendering evil back’agaln ? 

, Live it down ! 

161. Errors itt^Spenking.— 

There are several kinds of errors in 
speaking. The most objectionable of 
them aro those in which wprds are 
employed thqt are unsuitable to convey 
the meaning intended. l/ Thus, a person 
wishing to express his intention of 
going to u given place, ?ays, “4ro- 
, pose going, when,, ip fact, he purposes 
going. The following affords ap amus¬ 
ing illustration of this class of error:— 
A venerable matrdk was speaking pf 
her sen, w*ho, she said, was quite# 

■ stage-struck.* - “In fact,” remarked the 
old lady, “he is going to a premature 
performance this evening! ” Cconsider¬ 
ing that most amateur performances ate 
premature, it cannot bo said that tins 
word was altogether 4, misapplied ; 

. tlftlhgh, evidently, thptnatemal inten¬ 
tion was to convey quite another 
mooning. 

162. fffcer Errors Arise from the 
substitution of sounds similar to the 
words which should be employee!; that* 1 
is, spurious words instead of genuine 
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ones. Thus,.some people say ‘ ‘ ^eitumera- 
tine'' when they mean “remunerative” 
A nurse, recommending her c mistress to 
have a perambulator for Tier child, 'ad¬ 
vised her to purckiso a preaniputator ! 

163. Other Errors are Occasiofled 
by imperfeftt knowledge of the Engiw 
grammar: thus, many pfeople. sayf 

j “Between you and I,” instead of 
“Between you and me.” And there 
are numerous other departures from the 
rules of gramma*) which will bo pointed ■ 
out hereafter. *' n • 

164. By the Misuse of the Adjec¬ 
tive: “Whatim«ff/«n»utter! ” “What 
a nice landscape f ’ They should say, 

‘ ‘ What a beautiful landscape !” “ What' 
nice butter ? ’ Again, errors' aro fre¬ 
quently occasioned by tkb following 
■causes;— * r 

165. By the Mispronunciation of 
Words. Many jicrsons say pronounpa-. u 
tion instead of pronunciation; others 
say pro-nun'-she-a-shun, instead of 
pro-nfln-ce-a-shun. 

166. By the Misdivision of Words 
and syllables. This defectVmakes tlio 
words an ambassador sound like a nam- 
bassador, or an adder like a milder * 

167. By Imperfect Enunciation, as 
when a person says hebbhi for heaven, 
ebber for ever, jocholatc for chocolate, 

& e. 

r 4€8. By the Use of Provincialisms, 

, or words retained from various dialects, 
of which we give the following ex¬ 
amples *— 

169. Gambridgeshii^flkashire', Suf- 

ffllk,- &C.—Foyne, ja^ne," for fine, 
twine; ineet fbr night j tl-mon for man ; 
poo for pull. 

170 "Cumberland, Scotland, $o.— 
Cuil, bluid, for coot} blood; spwortr 
sewom, whoam, foj sport, scorn, home; 
a-theere for mcr& ;*&- reed, fteeven, 'for 
red, seven ; Weedin' 'for bleeding j hawf 
for half; saumon for salmon. «' 
171. Devonshire, Cornwall, &cf.— 
F-^nd for find ; f eWFor fetch ; widfoi 
with ^ zee foi see ; tudder for thh other; 
drash, droo, ‘-for. thrash, an$ through} 
gewse for goose, has: 

t 172. Essex, London, ffto.—V-wicw 





for view ; Tent for wenf t ; yite for white ; 
ven for When; rot for what. Lon¬ 
doners afe &l$a pronl to say Toosday 
for Tuesday; noonlerojis for numerous; 
noospaper for newspaper, &c. 

173. Hereford, &c. : — •Clom for 
climb ; hovejor hcave'y puck for pick ; 
rep for reap ; sled for sledge. * 
1.74. Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, 
Lancashire, &c.— Housen for houses; 
q-loyne for lane ; mon for man; thik 
feu: this; brig |pr bridtff; thack, pick, 
for thatch , pitch. • 

* -175. Yorkshire, &o.— Foyt iorfoot; 
f eight for fight; o-noitJ} foil, coil, boil, 
iq^note, foal, coal, hole; loynefor lane; 
o-noflin, gooise, fooil, tooilf for noon, 
goose, fool, < 0 oij*spwort, sewom, whoam, 
for sport, scorn, htyne ; g-yeTfos 

176. Examples of Provincial Dia¬ 
lects. — The following will be found 
.VGry amusing: — # 

177. The Cornish* Schoolboy.— An 
Quid man found, one day, a y#ung 
genyemail’s portmantle, as he were a 
going to es ^ennar; he took’d et en 
and gived et to*es wife,.and said, 
“JMJgUy, here’s a roul of lither, look, 
see, 1 suppoase some poor ould shoc- 

• maker or other* have los’enj, tak’en, 
and put'en a top of the teaster of tha 
bed; he’ll be glad to hab’en agin sum 
day, I dear say.” The ould man, Jtm, v 
that Vas es neame, went to es work as ’ 
before. Mally then opened the “port- 
mantie, and found en et three hunderd 
pound* Soon after thes, the ould*man 
not being vetywWl, mally said, “ Jan, 1 
I’ave saav&d awqjr a little money, by 
the J>ye, and as theft caanVt read or 
write, thee shu’st go to scool ” (1« were 
Jhen mgh threescore 'and ten). He 
went but a very short time, and corned 
hoam.one day and ffeid, Mally, I 
waint go to scool no- more, ’caase the 
childer da be leffen at me: they can 
telHheir letters, and I caan’c tell my 
A, B, C, and I wud rayther go to work 
agen.” * % Do as thee wool,’ ’ ses Mally. 

■ Jan ha4 not been out many days* afore 
the young gentleman c-^ihe by that lost 
the nortmantle, and said, “Wall, my* 
ould man, did’etf see or hear leH o’ sich 


a thing as a portmantler” “Port- 
mantle, ear, was’t that ur ' sumthing 
like thickey ? ” (pointii< 0 jtj^one behint 
es saddle). I vound one the t’other 
day zacldy like that.” “Where cs 
et?” “Come along, I carr’d’en and 
gov’en to my ould ’ooman, Mally; ‘thee 
sha’t av’en, nevr vear.—Mally, where 
es that roul of lithor I broft en ti/uld 
thee to put en a top o’ ^he teaster of 
the bed, afore ~I go'd tp scool ? ” 
“ Drat thee emperance,” said the 
young gentleman; ‘ 1 thee art bewattied ; 
tfyat were afore I wire bornfi* So he 
druv’d off, »n<r left all tlie throe 
hunderd pounds with Jan and Mally. 

178. Yorkshire. —Men -An’ women 
is like so monny cards, played wi’ be 
.two oppoanents, Time an’ Etemit J 
Time gets a gam’ noo an’ thei , and 
| hez t’ pleasure o’ keepin’ his cai'ds for 
a bft, bud Eternity’s be far t’better 
hand, an’ proves, day he day, an’ hoor 
bo boor, ’at he’s winnin incalcalably 
fast.—“IIoo sweefj hoo varry sweet 
is life \ ” as t’ flee said when-he wur 
stuck i’ treayle ! 

*179. Effect of Provincialisms. - - 
Peftons bred in these localities, and 
in Ireland and Scotland, retain more 
or l&s oz their provincialisms v and, 
therefore, when they move ’into other' 
districts, they become conspicuous far 
’ their peculiarities of speech. Often they 
£ppea~ vulgar and uneducated, w r hen 
they are not so. It fs,’ therefore, desir¬ 
able for all persons to approach the 
'recognised standard tf correctness as 
neatly as possible. « 

w 180. Correction of Error*'in Speak¬ 
ing.—To correct these errors by a 
systematic course of study would in¬ 
volve a closer application than most 
persbns could afford, and require nfora 
space thamwe comdeyotc to the subject. 
We will therefore»giye numerous Rulesr 
and Hints, in a concise and , 8 imple 
form, which will be of great assist¬ 
ance to inquirers. These RuHs and 
Hints wil}> he founded upon the 
authority bf scholars, the usages of the 
i bar, the pulpit, and the senate, and the 
authority of societies formed for the 
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purpose of ^collecting and diffusing 
Knowledge ^pertaining to the language 
of this country 

181. Bifirs and Hints for Cor¬ 
rect Speaking. — 1. Who and whom 
are used in relation to persons, and 
which in relation to things. But it 
was once common to say, “tho man 

' tvhteh.” This should now he avoided, 
It is now usual to say, “ Our Father 
who ait in heaven,” \nstcad of “ which 
artiu heaven.” 

*2* Whose is, however, sometimes 
applied t 6 things hs well as to person^. 
Wo may therefore srfy, The country 
whose inhabitants are free.” Gram¬ 
marians differ in opinion upon this 
subject, but general usage justifies 
th^rule. 

3. Thou is employed in solemn dis¬ 
course, and you in comrfton language. 
Ye (plural) is also uskd in serious ‘ad¬ 
dresses, and you in familiar language. 

4. The uses of the word It are 
variousf and very perplexing to the un¬ 
educated. It is not only used to imply 
persons, but tlyng.?, and even ideas, 
and thereforc^'in speaking* or writing, 
its. assistance is cons,tantly required. 
The perplexity respecting this word 
arisesJErom the fact that in Tising Ct in 
Vhe construction oft a long sentence, 
sufficient care is not taken to ensure 
that when it is employed it realiy^noints 1 
out or refers to the object intended.. Fof 
instance, “ It w'a# raining when John 
set out in his cart to go to thlb market, 
and h° was delved so long that it was i 
over befqre he arrived^’ ’ Now wh(tt is 
to be understood by this sentencS? 
Was the rain over P or the market ? 
Either or both might he inferred from 
the construction of the sentence, which, 
therefore, should be written thus:— 
“ It was raining whqu John set oift in 

•-his cart to go market, * and he 

was delayed Ho ldhg that the market 
was oVer before he arrived. 

6 . Rule .—After writing^ a sentence 
always look through it, qgid see that 
wKerever the word It is employed^ it 
refers to or carries the mind back to the \ 
object which it is intended to poifit out. 


6. The general distinction between 
This and That may be thus? defined: 
this denotes an dbject present or poor, 
in time or'place, that something which 
is absent. 0 

7. These refers, in the same manner, 
to present objects, whil^ tho.se refers 
to tilings that arc remote. 

8. Who changes, under certain con¬ 

ditions, into whose and whom. But 
that and which always remain the 
same. * * ( 

9. That nay he applied to nouns*or 
subjects of all sorts ; as, the girl that 
went to schooljrthe dog that bit me, tbo 
ship that went to London, the opinion 
that he entertains. 

10. The misuse of tljeso pronouns 
gives .rise* to more errors in speaking 
and Writing than any other cause. 

11. When you wish to distinguish 
between two or more persons/* saj, 
“ Which is the* happy ma?iP”—not 
wh<\— “ Which of those ladies do you 
admire P ” 

12. Instead of “ Who CLo you flunk 

him to be?”—say,« “ Whom do you 
think him to be ? ” k 

13. Whom should I see P 

14. To whom do yoy speak Pr 

15. W r ho said so P 

16. Who gave it to you P 

17. Of whom did you procure them P 

*18. Who was he ? * 

19. ‘ Who do men say that I am P 

20. Whom do they represent me to 

be?* . 

21. In many inStaffST.in which who 

is v used as an interrogative, it does not 

become whom ; a€ “ Who do you $Deak 

to ?” Who do you expect P” ** Who 

is she married* to S” *“ Who 4s this 

reserved for?” “ Who was it made 

byP” St^h t sentences yro found in 

the writings of our best authors, and it 

would he presumptuous tor consider 

them as ungrammatical. If th<^v. 3rd 
• • 

* * . 

* Persons who wish to become well ac¬ 
quainted with the principles of, English 
Grammar vy an easy process, are neom- 
• mended to proAu w "The Useful Gram¬ 
mar,” prid^Sd,, published by HouUtonond 
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Whom sHfcufd be preferred, then it 
would be^best to say? ” For whont 
ia this reserved ?”• &e,$ 

^2. 'Instead of “ After whiih hour,” 
say “ After that hour.’* 1 

23* Self should never be ^dded to 
Ms, their, mine, or thine. 

24. * Eath if used to denote every 
individual of a number. 

25. Every denotes all the individuals 
of a number. 

■26. Either and or delete an alter¬ 
native: ” 1 will take either road, at 
your pleasure; ” “I will take this or 
that.” ^ 

27. Neither means not either; and 
Momneans not the other. m 

28. Either is # sometimes used for 

each —“ Two tfheves were crugiiied, on 
'either side one.” • * • 

29. “ Let each esteem others as good 
aslhenjselves,” should be, “ Let each 
esteem others As gflod as himself 

30. “ There are bodies each of wk^:h 
art so small,” should be, “ each of 
whiehiis so small.” 

31. Do not %so dpuble superlatives, 
such as most straightest, mos( highest , 
niose jlnest. 

32. The term worscr has gono out of 
^iee ; buv lesser is still retained. 

► 33. The use of such words as chiefest, 
extremest , &c., has become obsolete, 
because they do not give any superior 
force to the meanings of the primary 
words, chief, extreme , &c. 

34. Such expressions as more im¬ 

possible, more insikpci^able, more uni¬ 
versal, more , ifticomrollable, more un■* 
limited, &c., are objectionable,«as they 
really Enfeeble the meaning which jt is 
the objept erf the # speaker or writer to 
stnmgthen.* For instance, impossible 
gains no strength by rendering it more 
impossible. This class of %rr&r iB com¬ 
mon with arsons who* say, “ A great 
large \ puse,” u JL great big animal,” 
“ A Tittle small foot,” “A tiny little 
hand.” . * 

35. Here* there, and where ," origin* 
ally dendting j)lace, may now, by 
common consent, be to .denote 
other meanings; •such as, ” •There I 
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agree with you,” ” Where We differ,” 

“ JiYe *find pain where we’ expected 
pleasure,” *‘ Here you nUptake me.” 

36. Hence, whence, axiamthence, do- 

no^ng departure, &c., pay be used 
without tho word from. The idea of 
from is included in the word whence — 
therefore it is unnecessary to say 
‘ ^Erom tv hence. ’ ’ * 

37. Hither, thither, and whither, 
denoting to a plaee, huve generally 
been superseded by here, there, and 
where. But there is no good rcas?if 
why they should not b£ employed. If, 
however, they tye^sed, it is unnoces- * 
sary to add the word to, because that is 
implied—“ Whither are youtgoing ? ” 

“ Where are you going?” Each of 
these sentences is complete. To sa}^» 
” Where are yeu going to ? ” is re¬ 
dundant. • 

38. - Two negalkm destroy each other, 
and produce an affirmative, j ” Nor did 
he not observe them,” conveys the idea 
that he did observe thfem. •> 

39. But negative assertions aro 
allowable. ”11 is jjjiwaers aro not 
impolite,” wfiicli^ iiupucS* that his 
manners arc, in sjmo degree, marked, 
by politeness. 

40. •Instead of ” I had rather walje,” 

say ” I would ratliciwalk.” * 1 

41. Instead of ” I had better go,”.. 
Say ” It *were better •Omt I should 

go|” * • 

42. Instead of “ I <€dubt not but I 
shall be abll to go,” say ” I doubt not 
that I shall be able to gfc” 

43. « Instead of “Let- you tpd I,” 
say*” Let yo* and me.” m 

44. Instead of ” I am not so tall as 
him,” say ” I*am not so tall as he.” 

46. When asked ” Who is there ? ” 
do nob answer “ Me,” but “ I.” » 

46. * Instead of For you and I,” 
say ” Fflf y5u andjpe?” 

47. Instead o£r‘S&ys f,” sa^r ”1 
said.” 

46. Insteadfof “ You are tallesrfhan 
me,” say “ Ypu are taller than I.’ 

49. Instead of “I ain't,” or ”1 
om’f,” say “ I am not.” 

* 60. Ihstead of ” Whether I be 
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present ou.no'* say “Whether I be 
present or*ndc.” 

51. Fo!r “ Not that I know on” say 
“ Not thaifjT know.” 

62. Instead of “ Was I to do s$>,” 
say “ Were I to do so.” 

53. Instead of “ I would do the same 
if I was him ,” say “I would do the 
~ some if I were he.” 

64. Instead of “ I had as lief go 
myself,” say “ I would as soon go my- 
seF,” or'“ I would rather.” 

<• 55. It is better to say “ Bred and 
bom,” l *than “ Bom and bred.” 

56. It is bettor t? $ay “Six weeks 
ago,” than “ Six weeks back.” 

67. It,is better to say “ Since which 
time,” than “ Since when.” 

_ 68. It is better to say “I repeated 
it,” than “ I said so aver again.” 

59. It is better tosayd* A physician,” 
or “ A surgeon, ’ ’ thaai * ‘ A medical man.” 

60. Instead of “ He was too young to 
have suffered much,” say “ He was too 
young to sufEer much.” 

61. L Instead of “ Less friends,” say 
“ Fewer friends.” Less refers to 
quantity.” m 

62. Instead of “ A quantity of peo¬ 
ple,” say “ A numbfer of people.” 

63. Instead of “ Me and thf>y we 
u know,” suy “ Hii# and them.” 

64. Instead of “As far as I can see,” 
say “ So far an I can see.” 

65. Instead of “ I<¥ I am not mis¬ 
taken” say “ifcl mistake not:” 

66. Instead of “ You art mistaken ,” 

say “ You mistake.” ^ 

67. Instead'' of “ What hemtiful 

tea! ” Vy “ What good Jea! ” • 

68. Instead of “ What a nice pros¬ 
pect ! ” say “ What a leautiful pros*- 
pect!” 

».69. Instead of “A new pair of 
gloves,” say “ A pair of new gloves.” 

70. Instead of 1 paying * ! belongs 
to the house,” say (t> vThe house belongs 
to hiffi.” 

71, Instead of saying i‘ Not no syich * 
thing,” say “ Not any such thing.” 

r 72. Instead of “ I hopd you’ll think 
nothing on it,” say “I hope you’ll think 
nothing of it.” c • * 


square "foot of honeycomb. 

73. Instead of “ Restore <it back to 
cue,” say “ Restore it to mei” 

74. Insteadofj “I suspeetfhe veracity 
of his story,” say, “ f doubt the truth 
of his story.” 

76. Instead of “ I seldom or ever see 
him,” say “ I seldom see him.” 

,76. Instead of “ Rather warmish ,” 
or “A little warmish,” say “Rather 
warm.” 

77. Instead of “ I expected to have 

found him,’Vsay “I expected to hud 
him.” " 

78. Insleadof “May,”say “Chaise.” 

79. Instead of “He is a very rising 
person,” say He is rising rapidly.” 

80. Instead of “Who learns ypu-’ iu- 
sic ? ” say “ Who teaches you music \ ” 

81. Instead of “ I nevir sing .whenever 
I can help it,”.say k‘ I never sing when 
I can help it.” 

82. Instead of “Before I do that I 
must first ask leave,” say ‘ ‘*J3eiore I do 
that I must ask leave.” 

83. Instead of “ To get over the dif¬ 
ficulty,” say “To overcome the diffi¬ 
culty.” 

84. The phrase ‘'get over ” isinmany 
cases misapplied, as, to “ get over a per¬ 
son,” to “get over a week,” to “get 
oveT an opposition.” ~ 

85. Instead of saying “ The observa¬ 

tion of the rule,” say “ The observance 
of the rule.” „ 

86 . Instead of “A man of eighty 
years of age,” say “A man eighty years 
old ” 

87. Instead o? “^F.ere lays his ho¬ 
noured head,” sayr*Hfere“]ids his ho¬ 
noured head.” , 

88 . Instead of “He died front negli¬ 
gence,” say “Hedied,.through neglect,” 
or “ in consequence of neglect.*” 

89. Insteadpf “Apples are plenty,” 
say ‘ ‘ Apfletf*Eire plentiful.’ ’ 

90. Instead tif “The latter end of 

the year,” say “Thefend, of thqtloseaf 
the year.” . * 

91. Instead cf “The then govern* 
ijtent,” toy “The government of that 
age, or century, or year, or time.” 

92. Instead-^?* “ For ought I know,* 
say * For aught I know.” • 
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93. Instead of “ A c<yple of chairs,” 
say “ Twcqchairs.” 

Jj)4. ‘Instead of * “ 3^eo couples” say 
44 Four persons. * 

95. But you may sly “A married 
couple,” or, “ A married pair* or, “ A 
couple of fowjg,” &c., in any case where 
one of cbcti sex is to be understood. • 

96. Instead o 2 “ They are united 
together in the bonds of matrimony,” 
say “They aro united in matrimony,” 
or 44 They arc married.’*• 

'Wl. Instead ot “We travel slow” 
•say “We travel slowly.” 

98. Instead of “Hej>lunged down 

into the river,” say “He plunged into 
th^river.” . a 

99. Instead “ He jumped from off 

of the scaffolding,’’ say 4 4 He pimped oif 
from the scaffolding.” * • 

100 . Instead of “ He came the last of 
ok” say 44 He came the last.” 

101 . Iflbtead <® “universal ” with 
reference to things that have any lijpit, 
say “general;” “generallyapproved,” 
inst&td of 44 universally approved ; ” 
44 generally b$lovc$,” instead of “ uni¬ 
versally beloved.” 

T. 02 . Instead of “They ruined one 
, another^ say 4 4 T^heyruineu each^other.” 

103. Instead of 44 If in case I suc¬ 
ceed,” say 44 If I succeed.” 

104. Instead of 44 A large enough 
room/’ say 44 A room large enough.’ 1 * ' 

105. Instead of 44 This villa to»lct” 
say “.This villa to be let.” 

IOC. .Instead of “I am slight incom¬ 
parison^ io.youv»Vsa^ “I am slight in 
comparison vffth you. ’ ’ • 

107. Instead oi “i went^or to seo 
him? ’ say ** I went to see him.” 

108. Instead 44 The cake il all cat 
%jo,” say “The caffe is all eaten.” 

109. Instead of “Jt is bad at the 
best, ,% say 4, *It is very ffbd#’ 

110 . Instead of ^Handsome is as 
hajj^ome does*’ say 44 Handsome is 
who handsome does.” • 

111 .. Instead of 4 *As I take it,” sift 
44 As I sdfe,” or , 44 As I understand it.” 



113. Instead of 44 His opinions are 

approved of by all,” say 4 *His,opinions 
are approved by all.” • * 

114. Instead of 44 1* w add one 
mope argument,” say 44 1 will add one 
argument more,” or “another argu¬ 
ment.” * 

116. Instead of “Captain Reilly 

S as killed by a bullet,” say 44 Captain" 
eilly was killed "with a bullet.” 

116. Instead of # 44 A sad curse is 
war,” say 44 War is a sad curse.” . 

117. Instead of 44 He stands six fo<4 
high,” say “He measures si*, feet,” 
or 44 His height iswix feet.” • 

118. Instead of 44 1 go every now and 
then” say 44 1 go often^ or fre¬ 
quently.” 

119. Instead of “ Who finds him in 
Clothes,” say “«Who provides him wiflT 
clothes.” • 


lao. Say “ Tljp first two,” and 
44 the last two,” instead of “ the two 
first” “the two lastleave out all 
expletives, such as 4 4 of all,” 44 first of 
all,” 44 last of all,” 44 best of all,” &c., 
&c. 

* 121 . Instead < §s *" X4 health was 
drank with enthusiasm” say “ His 
health was drunk enthusiastically.” “ 
1£2. Instead of 44 Except I am pre¬ 
vented,” say 44 Unless ]* am* pro-* 
vented ” 


123. Instead of %In its primafg 
fnsr, say 44 I«l its primitive sense.” 

124*. Instead of ¥ It grieves mo to 
see you,”# say 44 1 am grieved to sco 
you.” 

125. Instead of ‘*Give pie' them 
ptpers,” se$r 44 Give mo tho^f papers.” 

126. Instead of 44 Those papers I 
hold in my Band,” say 44 These papers 
I hold in my hand.” 

1£7. Instead of “ I could scarcely 
imagine hut what” say “I could 
scarcely i Aagine Imfr that. ’ 

128. Instead^n! •“ IJo was a man 
notorious foy^nii benevolenc#,” say 
¥ He was looted for his benevolence.” 

129. Instead of “ She was a woman 
ejebratedi for her crimes,” say “She 
wts notorious on account of aer 


crimes.” 
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130. Instead of “What may your 
name be?” say “What is yceir 
name?” r ‘ * 

131. In&gaS of “ Bills aro requested 
not to be stuck here,” say “ Billstickers 
are requested not to stick bilLj here.” 

132. Instead of “By smoking it 
often becomes habitual,” say “By 

‘smoking often it becomes habitual.” 

133. Instead of “I lifted it up,” 
say “ I lifted it.” * 

134. Instead of “ It is equally of the 

satpe value,” say ** It is of the same 
value,” Or “ equtfl value.” ,, 

< 136. Instead of ‘“I knew it previous 

to your telling me,” say “ I know it 
previously to your telling me.” 

136. Instead of “ You was out when 
I called,” say “ You were out when I 
catted.” 

137. Instead of “ I thought I should 
have won this game,?’ say “ I thought 
I should win, this game 

138. Instead of “ This much is cer¬ 
tain,” say “ Thus touch is certain,” or, 
“ So mpeh is certain.” 

139. Instead went away as 

it, may be yc-icrday" week,” say “*Ee 
went away yesterday week.” 

*140. Instead of “ Ho came the Satur¬ 
day as it may be before the 'Mondty ,” 
rpeeify the 'Monday pn which he came. 

141. Instead of “ Put your watch in 

your pocket,” say “ Put your jvatch 
into your pocket.” r t ( 

142. Instoad of v Ho has got riches,” 

say “ He has riches.” * 

143. Instead L pf “ Will you set 
down ? ” say “ Will you sit down ? v 

144. Instead of “ The ten is set¬ 
ting,” say “ The hen is sitting.” 

146. Instead of “ It is raining very* 
hard," say “ It is raining very fast.” 

P 6 . Instead of “ No thankee," day 
“ No thank you.” . * 

. 147. Instead of** *y[ cannot r *do it 
without farthermeariB,^ ■’ay “ I cannot 
do it without further mean*.” 

146, Instead of “ No s&>ner but,' r 
or “ N 6 other but” say “ th#a.” 

k49. Instead of “ Nobody'- else b$t 
her,” say “ Nobody hut her.” • 

160. Instead of “ Ho fell down from 


the balloon,” any “ He feE from the 
balloon.” f . *' 

161. Instead of “ Ha ibse up- from 
the ground,” spy <! Ho rose from the 
ground.” 

152. Instead of “ These kind of 
oranges are not good,” say “/This*kind 
of oranges is not good.” 

153. Instead of “ Somehow or an¬ 
other," say “ Somehow or other.” 

154. Instead of “ Undeniable refer¬ 
ences required, * say “ bJnexceptionr.Mc 
references inquired.” 

155. Instead of “ I cannot rise suf¬ 

ficient funds /t say “ I cannot raise 
sufficient funds.” £ u 

156. Instead of “ I cannot raise so 
early in the morning,’’•sny “ 'I cannot 
rise sq,eai4y in Jhe qjorning:” ’ 

157. Instead of “ Well, I don’t 

know,” say “ I don’t know.” • 

158. lustcad of “ Will I ,giv\j you 
some more tea ? ” say “Shall I givo 
youosome more tea P " 

159. Instead of “ Oh dear, what will 
I do?” say “ Oh dear, whet shall I do?” 

160. Instead of “ T think indifferent 
of it,” say ‘ ‘ I think indifferently of it,” 

161. Instead of “ I will send it con¬ 
formable to your orderc,” say * I will 
send it conformably to your orders.” 

162. Instead of “ Give me a few 
J>roth,” say “ Give me some broth.” 

163. Instead of “Her said it was 
hers,” Bay “ She said it was hers.” 

164. Instead of ' To bo given away 
gratih,” say “ To he giv(jn away.” 

J65. Instead of “Will Jou’ enter 
I in r ” say “ Will you^jnter 

166. Instead ol “ This three days or 

more,’/-, say “ Theso three days 6 r 
more.” 1 « ' - ' 

167. Instead of “ Ho is a had gram¬ 


marian,” sftjr is not a gram¬ 


marian.” < 

168. Instead of “ Wo adbuse •him 
for” say “ We accuse himpf.” ^ 

( 169. Instead of “ We aequ\t him 
from,” say»“ We acquit him of.” 

ICO. Instead of “ I am averse from 
that,” sav “ I tag -^erse tft that.” ‘ 

‘ t " 171. instead of “ I confide on you,’ 1 
say “ I confide* in you. *’ 



172. Irfit^acf of “ I differ with you,” 
say “ I differ from you • 

J73. Insteqfl of *“ A* soon as ever ,” 
my “ As Bo&sp&y • * 

174 4 InsteaZh^ “ Th<f very best," or 
“ The very worst," say “ Thg best or 
the worst.” 

175*. Instead bf “ A winter's mow¬ 
ing,” say “ A winter morning,” or “ A 
Wintry morning.” 

176. Instead of “ Fine morning, 
this morning,” say_ “ Xhis is a fine 
mofting.” • 0 

• 177. Instead of “How do you do? ” 
say “ now are you P ” _ 

178. Instead of “ Not so well as I 
coifltt wish,”.say “ Hot quite^rcll.” 

179. Ayoid such phrases as “No 
j'reat shakes,”*‘Nothing to Ijpast of,” 
“ Down in my bootf,” “Sufferin^fsom 
the blues.” All such sentences indicate 


viflgartov 

’ 180. TJiStead of*“ No one cannot pre¬ 
vail upon him,” say “No one can pje- 
Vjfll upon him.” 

18>, Instead of “No one hasn't 
called,” say “fNo ope has called.” 

182. Avoid such phrases as “ If I 
waS you,” or even, “ If I were you.” 
^Better say, “ I advise you how to act.” 

183. Instead of “ You have a right 
to pay me,” say “ It is - right that you 
should pay me.” 

184* Instead of “I am going on & 
tour,” say “I am about to take a 
tour,” or “ going.” 

185. Instead of “ I am going ever 

the bridge,!’ sav I 1m going across 
the bridge.”. * ' ' 

186. Instead of “*He is* coming 
here,*say “ IIo is coming hither.” 

187. Instead of “He.lives opposite 

tlfb square,” say “ lie lives opposite to 
the square.” # 

188. ’Instead of “ He teldkgs to the 
Reform Clpb,” say “ He is a member 


k of y^Reform Club.” 

189.’Avoid* such phrases as»“ I am 
up to yon,” “ I’ll be dbwn upon you,” 
“ Cut,” or “Mizzle.” * * 

190., Instead of “ I sho uld jdst think 
I could,” say “ I thidl*Pcan.”. 

19 J; Instead of “ Thero has tfeon a 


good deal," say “ There # has been 
much.” • . . 

192. Instead of “Fallowing up a 
principle, ” say ‘ ‘ Guided by af>rinciplo. ” 

193. Instead of “ YoiTr obedient, 
humble servant," my “ Your obedient,” 
or, “ Yoifr humble servant.” „ 

194. Instead of saying “ The effort 

you are making for meeting the bill^” * 
s&y “The effort you are making to 
meet the bill.” * * 

■ 195. Instead of saying “ It shall* ho 
submitted to investigation and inquiry. ” 
say “ It shall be submitted -to invesn- 
gation,” or “ to inquiry.” * • 

196. Dispense with the phrase “ Con¬ 
ceal from themselves the fact £ ’ it sug¬ 
gests a gross anomaly. 

197. Never gay “ Fure and unadul¬ 
terated," because the phrase embodi#^ 
a repetition. • 

198. Instead 04 saying “Adequate 
for,” say “Adequate to.”_ 

199. Instead of saying*“A surplus 
over and above," say 4‘A surplus” 

200. Instead of saying “A lasting 
and permanent pcace/ljgay “A perma¬ 
nent, peace.” • 

201. Instead of saying “ I left you 
behind at Londort,” say “ I left yoil 
behind me at London.” 

202. Instead of jaying ii 9 IIas%ccn , 
followed by immediate dismissal,” say 
^ Was followed by immediate dismissal.” 

^03.insteadrf)f saying “Charlotte 
was met with Thomas#’«ay “Charlotte 
was met by Thomas.” But if Charlotte 
qpd Thomas were walking together, 
“Charlotte and Thomas were ’met 
by? &c. , • 

204. Instead of “It is strange tnat 

no author shoftld never have written,” 
say “It ii strange that no author 
should ever have written.” m 

205. Instead of “I won’t never 
write,”*«ay*“ I wifi never write.” 

206. To say jfio mot ^ive him no 

more of youryrnoney, ’ ’ ,is equivalent 
to*saying “l&ive him some of^ your 
money.” Say “Do not give himr any 
of y6ur mogffy.” «. 

«. 207. Instead of saying “They ar* 
hot what nature designed them,’’ say 
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“They aa$ not.what nature designed 
jhem to he*’' 

208. Instead of “ By this means,” 
say “ By thewu means.” 

209. Instead of saying “A beautiful 
seat and gardens ,” say “A beautiful 
seat and its gardens.” * 

210. Instead of “All that was 
' t canting ” say “All that was wanted.” 

211. Instead of saying “I had nut 
the pleasuro°of heading his sentiments 
wlym. I .wrote that letter,” say “I had 
jjot the pleasure of having heard,” &c. 

zl2. [Instead <4 “ The quality of the 
apples were good,’’.say “The quality 
of the apples was good!” 

213. Instead of “The want of learn¬ 
ing, courage, and cnorgy are moro 
visible,” say “ Is more visible.” 

‘■ i "* 214. Instead of “We are conversant 
about it,” say “We are conversant with 
it.” 

215. Instead of “We called at Wil¬ 
liam,” say Wo called on William.” 

216* Instead of “We die for want,” 
say “We die of want.” 

217! Insteadof “ lie died by fever,” 
say “He 

218. Instead of “ I enjoy bad health,” 
Say “ My health is not good.” 

219. Instead of “A’^AerojFthcthrce,” 
a say' ‘An# ono of the three.” 

220. Instead or “ Better nor that,” 
bay “ Better tl^m that.” , 

221. Instead of “We often think on 
you,” say “We fften think of you. 

222. Instead of “ Though he came, 
£ did not soe him,” say “Though hp 
came, yet I ditfnot see him.” f 

223. instead of “ Miners so goo* 1 as 
yours, ” s&y “ Mine is as good as yours.” 

224. Instead of “He\t*asremarkable 
handsome,” say “ He was Remarkably 
hqpdsome.” 

225. Instead of “ Smoke ascends up 
the chimney,” say “ Smoke ascends the 
chimney.” ^ V 

226*. Instead of “ will some day 
be convinced,” say “ iTot will one djiy 
be convinced.” 

p 227. Instead of saying 4 " Because I 
don’t choose to,” say “ Because I would • 
rather not.” <“ *- 


e 
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228. Instead of ‘‘ISecayM why?” 

say “ Why ? r 

229. Instead k )f “ That^ Inhere boy,” 

say “ Tlfet boy.” - * / ’ 1 

230. Instead of “ Lr&’m your letter 
to me,” say “Address your letter to 
me.” 

i^31. Instead of “ The horse & not 
much worth” say “The horse is not 
worth much.” 

232. Instead of “ The subject-matter 

of debate,” ppv “ Tho subject of de¬ 
bate.” __ dl - 

233. Instead of saying “ When he 
was eomo back,” say “ When ho had 
come back.” * 

234. Instead of saying “His health 

has boon shook,” say “ His health has 
been shajeen.” * v 

235. Instead of “‘It was spoke in 
my presence,” say “ It was spoken in 
my presence.” 

236. Instead of * Very tight,” dr 
“ Very wrong,” say “ Ilight,” or 
“ Wrong.” 

237. Instead of “The mortgager 
paid him the money,” say “ The mort¬ 
gagee paid him tno money.” Tho 
mortgagee lends; the mortgager 
borrows. 

238. Instead of “ This towfi is not’ 
as large as wo-thought,” say “Thig 
town is not so large as wc thought.” 

" 239. Instead of “ I took you to be 
another person,” say “ I mistook you 
for another person. ” t 

2.^0. Instead ol “ On either side of 
tho river,” say ^Om.cach side of the 
fiver.” * 

241. Instead.pf ‘* There's fifty,” say 
“ There are fifty.” 

24'/. Instead of “JThe best, of the 
two,” say “ The hotter of the two.” 

243. Instead_of “ My clothes have 

become tooto'ndnlT for me,’*say “I have t 
grown too stout kor my clothes. ” ' 

244. Instead of ‘*Is Lord Jytton 
in ? ” say “ Is Lord Lytton within V’ ' 
J 245. Instead tof “ Two spooneful of 
physic,”‘ say “Two spoonfuls of 
physic.’ v 

246, Instead*^ “ He must got do 
it,” *tfy ’*1 He need xvjt do it” 
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247. Irffetead of ‘••She said, says 
she,” saf “ She .said*’ 

* 248. A\dld..9'cl} pnrases as “ I said, 
says I,” “S^reks I to myself, thinks 
I ’*4cc. 1 

249. Instead of “ I don"t*think so,” 

say 5 think not.” t 

250. Instead of “ Ho was in eminent 
danger,” say “ He was in imminent 
danger.” 

. 251. Instead of “ The weather is 
A.qf,” say “ 'Jfce wSachcr is very 
warm.” 

■252. Instead of “ I sweat,” say “ I 
perspire.” m 

•053. Instead of “ I only want two 
shillings,” say “ I want ®only two 
shillings:” *• 

254. Instead of “ WhaTkomeveri” 
always take care to say “ Whatever,” 
or “ Whatsoever.” 

.*255>*l^roid such exclamations as 
“ God bless me !” “ God deliver me ! ” 
‘1 By God ! ” By Gor ! ” “ My Lor*! ” 
"llnpn my soul, ” &c., which are vulgar 
on the one hand, and savour of impiety 
on tho other, for—^ 

£56. ‘ ‘ Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy Chid in vain.” 

» 182.«Pronu«iciation. —Accent is 

a particular stress or force of the voice 
upon certain syllables or words. This 
mark/ in printing denotes the syllable 
uponVhich tho stress or force o£ the 
voice should be placed. 

188. A Word may have more than 
one Accent. Take 4hs an instance 
aspiration.* In uttering this word wG 
give a marked emphasis of the voice 
upoiMthe first and third syllables, and 
therefore those syllables, are said to be 
scented.* The firs# of* these accents 
is less distinguishable than the second, 
upon which we dwell At%cw therefore 
the second accent in ^>oint of order is 
called tbe*prima^, or chief accent of 
*4h^Word. • 

184. .When the full Aooent falls on* 
a Vowel, that vowel should 1 have a 
long sound, as in vo'cal : but wheb 
it falls on or 'after jtfaeonsonant, the 
preceding vowel has a short sdufid, as 
in h<tb'U- 


185. To obtain a Good.Knowledge 
<ff Pronunciation, it is advisable for the 
reader to listen to the'examples given 
by good speakers, and by educated 
persons. We learn the pronunciation 
of words, to a great extent, by imita¬ 
tion, just as birds acquire the notes of 
other birds which may be near then*. 

• 186. But it will be very important 
to bear in mind |hat there are many 
words having a double meaning or 
application, and that the difference of 
meaning is indicated by the difference of 
the accent. Amcwg these words, noun: 
are distinguished from verbs by this 
means: nouns are mostly accepted on the 
first syllable, and verbs on the last. 

187. Noun signifies Name; nouns. 
are the names,of persons and things, 
as well as of things not material and 
palpable, but of which we have a con¬ 
ception and knowledge, such as courage, 
firmness, goodness , strength; and verbs 
express actions , movements, &c. , } If the 
word used signifies that anything has 
been done, or is bein£^k> ne » or is, or is 
to,b,c done, tben^biiFwJt^is a verb. 

'198. Thus, when we say that any¬ 
thing is “an in'suit, ’ ’ that word is a noun, 
and ig accepted on the first syllable: but 
when we say he di^ it “to insult: an-» 
othewperson,” the word insult' implies 
acting, uiyl becomes a verb, and should 
do acctfiited on dhe last syllable. Tho 
effect lb, that, in speaking, you should 
employ a different pronunciation in the 
£so of the same word, when uttering 
such*sentences as these:—“What ns 
in'ault! ” V Go*you mean insult? 
me P ” In the first sentence the stress 
of voice mult be laid upon the first 
syllable, i>f, and in the latter case upon 
the second syllable, suit*. 0 

11J9. Meaning varied by Accentua¬ 
tion.—A list of nearly^ill the words that , 
are liable to thh^ajiatiqn is given in 
the following j4ge. It will he ifbticcd 
that those inj^he first column, living 
the accent on the first syllable are 
mostly noqjfl; and that those in the 
^ecoftd column, which have the accent 
an the* second and* final syllabic, are 
mostly verbs:— 
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ALE 


Noun, SjC. 
Ab'jeot , 
Ab'aent 
Ab'atraot 
Ac'cent 
Affix 
As'pect 
Attribute 
Augment 
August 
-3<«n'bard 


league 
Col'leet 
Oom'ment 
Don^pact- ■ 

8 pm'plot 
bfiu'port, 
Com'pound 
<£om'press 
Oon'cert 
Con'crete 
COn'duct * 
Confine 
Con'flict 
"serve 
Con'sort 
Con'test 
Oon'text 
Con'tract 


i Verb, &c. 
Lbjeer 
abxent' 
extract' 

‘ recent' 
affix' 
aspect' 
attribute' 
augment' 
august' 
bombard' 
colleague' 
collect' 
comment' 
compact' 
complot' 
comport' 
compound' 
comprest’ 
concert' 
concrete' 
conduct' 
confine' 
conflict' 
conserve' 
consort' 
contest' 
context'* 
contract' 
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Noun, $e. 

Contrast 

Con'versg- 

Con'vert 

Con'vlct 

Con'voy 

De'creasfe 

Des'eant 

Des'ert 

De'tail 

Di'gest 

Dis'cord i. 

Dis'count 

Efflux 

Es'cort 

Es'say 

Ex'ile 

Ex'port 0 

Extract 

Fer'ment 

Pore'cast 

Fore'taste 

Pre'quent 

Im'purt 

I m'port 

Im'prcss 

Im'print 

In'cense 

In'creaso 


Verb, fyc. 

contrast' 

converse' 

convert' v 

convict' 

convoy' 

decrease' 

descant' »" 

desert' 

detail' 

digest' 

discord' 

discount' 

efflux’ 

escort' 

essay' 

exile- 

export' 

extract' 

ferment' 

forecast' 

foretaste '* 

frequent' 

impart' ( 

irnRpiV 

impress' 

imprint' 

incense' 

increase' 




Noun, S;c, ,^erb, 8ft, 

Wlay Inlay* 

Intuit insult' 

Ob'ject e < ybbjeeV • . 
Out leap' . / outleap' 
9*er'fect perfect* 

Per'fumo perfume* 

Per'mit permit* 

Pre'fix prefix' 

Pre'mise premise* 

Fre'Bage presage' 

Pres'ent present' 

Prod'uce produce* 

Proj'ect project* 

.Prot'est protest* * 

Beb'el t rebel' (. 

Bec'ord record' 

Bef'ura refuse' 

Be'tail retail' 

Bub'ject subject' 

Bu'pine supine' 

Survey surve^' 

Tor'men/-- torment' 

Tra'ject ' _ traject' 

.Trani'fer ‘ transfer' 

Trans'port transport* 

TJn'dress undress' 

Up'cast upcast' .* 

Up'stdi-t • WpStart' 


190. Cement' is an Exception to the 
above rile, and &ould always be ac¬ 
cented t on the last syllable. So also 
the word Consult 

191. Hints to ‘‘Tkfuknfey Speakers.” 
^rThe most objectionable error o£ the 
Cockney, that of substituting the % for 
the yt, and vice vend, is, * e heJieve, 

h pretty generally abandoned. Such sen¬ 
tences as “ Are you going to Vest Vick- 
kamP” “This is wery go6d % wcal,’*' 
&c., were too intolerable to be regained. 
Moreover, there 'll as been a very able 
schoolmaster at work during the past 
forty years. T£us schoolmaster is nS 
other ttnn the loquacious Mr. PAtich, 
from whf>se works we quote a fbw 
admirable exercises:— 

i. Low Cockney.—“ Seen, that party 

lately P” “ What! the party with the 
wvoaen leg, as come with—” v No, 
no— not that party v The party,♦you 
know, as—” “\)hJ ah! I kfiow the 

party you mean, liow\. “Well, a party 
told me as he can’t a$ree with that 
Otherparty, and he says that if anotKfer 
party can’t be found toynake it all 
square, he shall look out fo* a par^v as 
Will.” —(And won for half an hour.) * 1 

ii. Police. —“ Lor, Soosan, how's a* 


feller to eat meat such weather as thisf 
Now, a bit o’ pickled salmon and cow- 
cumber, or a lobster solid, might Go.” 

iii. Cockney Yachts Aian. — (Ex¬ 
ample of affectation.) Scone : the Re¬ 
gatta Ball.—“ I say, Tom, what’s that 
little craft with the black velvet flying ( 
at the fore, closo under the Ice scup¬ 
pers of the man-of-war?” “Why, 
from her fore-and-aft rig, and the cut 
oY her mainsail, I should say*■ she’s 
down from the port of London; but 
I’ll signal the commodore to come and 
introduce us ! ” , 

^ iv. Omnibus Driver.— Old acquaint¬ 
ance. “ ’Ave a drop, Bill H ” Driver, 

“ Why, *yet sec H Jim, this ’ere young 
hoss ips only been in ’amess once afore, 
and he’s such a beggar to bolt-, ten to 
one if I leave ’im he’ll be a-runnih* 
hoff, and n fmashin’ into suthun. 
Howsoever—nerg— {handing reins to a 
timid passenger)-— lajj, hold* sir,. I’ll 
chance it ! ” . 

t v. CoStermonger (to extremely yen* 
teel person). —“ I say, guv’ner; give ns 
a jhist wjth this ’ere bitin’ o’ greens! ” 
(A large hampgrof market stuff.) 

vi* Senteel Cockney (by the t sea* 
side),—Blanche. “Kow grand,'.how 
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solemn, •flear* Frederick, this is f I 
r eally thii^S the ocean Is more beauti¬ 
ful under jthis aspect ethan under any 
other i ’’ 'Frederick, — “ Hkn — ah ! 
Per-waps. • 'By * the fray, Blanche, 
therels a fella shwimping. S’pose we 
ask him if he can get us som!l pwawns 
for breakfast to-mowaw mawning ?* 
vii. Stuok-up Cockney. — (Small 
Stveil enters a tailor's shop.) “A— 
Brown, A—want some more coats ! ” 
Snip. ‘ ‘ Yes, sir. lljo^ik you, sir. 
n*v many w%uld you ^please to 
.wantP” Sinai' Swell. “A—let me 
A—11 have eighty A—no, I’ll 


see 


y 


have nine; and look heft ! A—shall 
w*it,some trousers.” Snip h “Yes, 
sir, thank you, sir. How many would 
you likq? ” 0 Small Swell. — “ A—1 
‘don’t know’ exactly. S’pose w6 «say 
twenty-four pairs; and look here! 
SJjow me some patterns that won’t be 
worn by^siy snobs ! ” 

viii. Cockney Flunkey. — ( Country 
Footman meekly inquires of Lonflon 
Footman) —“ Pray, sir, what do you 
think of our*town? A nice place, 
ain’t it F” londoh Footman (cundes- 
tcndingly). “Yell, Joseph, I likes 
your town well enough. It’s clean : 

►your stftets arc Hairy; and you have 
lots e£ rewins. But I don’t like your 
champagne, it’s all gewsberry!” 

ix. Crokney Cabby (with politenessf. 
—“ Beg pardon, sir; please don’t smoke 
in the # keb, sir; ladies do complain o’ 
the ’bacca uncommon. Better let me 
smoke it for yer outsilb, sir! ” 

x. Military Cookney. — Lieuten-vS 
lilazer (of the Plungers)- —*‘ Gwood 
gwataous! Here’s a howiblc go! The 
infantwy’s goin^ to g,wow a Jifous- 
tache *” * Cornet UMffey (whose face is 
whiskerless). *‘ Yaw don’t mean that! 
Wall! *thore’tf only one fltsfnative for 
ns. We rgust shave P r 

Lffw Cookney.—“Jack; 

” heredbouts. i Amstid-am ? V Jack. 
“Well,. I can’t say teackerley, hut 1*1 
know it’s somewhere near ’Amnstid- 


considered, I’m afraid you* won’t suit 
me. I’ve always binbrougkt up genteel: 
aifd I couldn’t go nowhetes where there 
ain’t no footman kep’.”*# • 
xiii. Another.— Lady? “Wish to 
lea!Ve! why, I thought, Thompson, you 
were very comfortable with me! ” 
Thompson (who is extremely refined ). 

“ Ho yes, mum ! I don’t find no fauie**' 
With you, mum—nor yet with master— 
but the truth Ms* mum—the hother 
servants is so orrid vulgar*and ig¬ 
norant, and speaks so hungrammatic£k 
that I rcely cannot lave in tke same 
’ollse with ’eiq—*nd I should like to* 
go this day month, if so be has it won’t 
illconvenience you! ” 
r xiv. Cookney Waiter. —“"Am, sir ? 
Yessir ? Don’t take anything with your^ 
’am, do you, sir?” Gentleman 
“ Yes, I do ; Intake the letter H! ” 
xv. Cookney Hairdresser. —“ They 
say, sir, the cholera is in the Hair, 
sir!” Gent (very uneasy). “Indeed! 
Ahem! Then I hop* you’re vqjy par¬ 
ticular about the brushes you use.” 
Hairdrc.'icr. “Oh, Tsce you don’t 
hpjiderstandae^wir; lmsfc’tmean the 
’air fit the ’ed, but the Aair hoi the 
/^atmosphere ? ” 

xvj. Coakney Sweep (seated upon a 
donkey). — “ Fitch* us out anther a 
penn’orth o’ strawberry hice, with a 
j^-oll p o’ kimon water i& it.” 9 

xvii? Feminine Cookney (by the sea- 
stfte.)— “Oh, Harriet^lear, put on your 
hat and letva thee the sthcomboat come 
91 . The thea is tho rough!—and the 
people will be tho abthurdly thick! ” 
•92. Londonofs who desi^p to cor¬ 
rect the defects of their utterance cannot 
do better thdh to exercise themselves 


»now it s somewhere near ’Ampstid- 
*eathj ’*• • 

xii. Cockney Dosntio. — Servant 
qtrl. “Well. *mam-’ilever^thiiik 


frequently \ipon those words respecting 
which they have been in error. 0 
193. Bints for the Correction of the 
Irish Bnegift.—According to the direc¬ 
tions given by Mn^B. H. Smart, an Irish¬ 
man wishing imhrow off the brdfeue of 
hie mother country should avoid lypling 
out his words with a superfluous (Juan- 
tity^rf breeds. It is not b'oadher and 
|* widlher that he should say, but the d, 
%nd every other consonant, should h* 
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neatly delivered by the tongue, with as 
little riot,' clkttenng, or breathing as 
possible. ‘.Next let him drop the rough¬ 
ness or rollu^Sof the r in all places but 
the beginning of syllables; he must not 
say stor-rum and far-rum, but let "the 
word be heard in one smooth'" syllable, 
lie should exercise himself until he can 
"""ESavert plaze into please, plinty into 
plenty, Jasus into Jesus, and so on. lie 
should modulate hi'3 sentences, so as to 
avoid directing his accent all in one 
avnner—from the acute to tbo grave. 
Keeping his car on tho watch for good 
“examples, and exercising himself fre¬ 
quently upon them, ho may become 
master of a greatly improved ut< ranee. 

194. Hints for Correcting the Scotch 
•wBrogue .—The same authority remarks 

that as an Irishman uses the closing 
accent of the voice too much, so a 
Scotchman has the contrary habit, and 
is continually drawling his tones from 
the grave to the acute, with an effect 
which**to southern ears, is suspensive in 
character. The smooth guttural r is as 
little heard in-*S£Otland as in Ireland, 
.the trilled taking itfc’phfce. The«s~:h- 
$titution of the former instead cf the 
latter must be a matter of practice. 
The peculiai sound of the «, which in 
° the north Cto often borders on the French 
p, must be compared with the Several 
sounds of the letter as they are heard iL 
tho south; and the lofig quality why;h 
a Scotchman is* apt to give to the vowels 
that ought to be essentially 1 short, must 
be clipped. Ip fact, aural observation, 
and lingual exercise are tho only sure 
means to the end; so thatfa Scotchman 
going to a well for a bucket of water, 
and finding a countryman bathing 
therein, would not exclaim, “Hey, 
Ctalin, dinna ye ken the water! s for 
drink, and nae for bathin’ P ” 

195. Of ProftnQial Brogues it is 
scarcely* necessary to\say much, as the 
foregoing advice applie'Stfo them. One 
militMman exclaimed N to another,' 

Jim, you bain’t in step ” u Bain’t, IP” 
e&claimed the other; “well, change 
youm! ” Whoever desires knowledge 1 
must strive for it. It must not be dis- 
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pensed with after the fashion of Turn* 
mus and Jim, who held the following 
dialogue upon aPvital que$ti£n:— Turn- 
mus. “‘I zay, Jim, Be you a p\irtec- 
tionist ? ’* Jim E’as" I D<f.” Tummus. 
“ Wall, I zay, Jim, what be purtec- 
tion P ” Jim. “ Loa’r, Tummus, 
doon’t ’ee knaw P ” Tnmmtts. • “’Naw, 
I doan’t.” Jim. “Wall, I doan’t 
knaw as 1 can tell ’ee, Tummus, vur 1 
doan't czakerly knaio myseV ! ” 

196. of Prominciatieu. 

i. C before a, o, and u, and in son*} 
other situations, is a (.-lose articulation, 
like k. Before e, i, and y, e is precisely 
equivalent to s in samc x this / as in 
cedar , civil, cypress, capacity .. 

ii. E final indicates' that, the pre- 
cedihg vowel is lon'g ; as in hate, mete,' 
sire, robe, lyre, abate, recede, invite, 
remote, intrude. 

iii. E final indicates fhat^recediiig 
has tho sound of s ; as m lave, latter ; 
and that y preceding has the sound ot 
j, as in charge, page, challenge. 

iv. E final, in proper-English words, 
never forms a syllable, and in the most- 
used words, in the terminating unac¬ 
cented syllable it is silenj. Thus, 
motive, genuine, examine, granite, are 
pronounced mvtiv, genttin, examin , 
granit. 

v. E final, in a few words of foreign 

origin, forms a syllable; as syncope , 
simile. * 

vi. E final is silent after l in the 
^following termthations,— f>le h cle, die , 
fie, yle , kle, pie, tie, zte y as in able, 

I manaclep cradle} ruffle, mangle, wrinkle, 
supple, rattle, puzzle, which arts pro¬ 
nounced a'bl,. manadsl, cra'dl\ ruff, 
man'gl, votin'kl, sup'pi, puz'zl. < 

vii. E is .usually silent in the ter¬ 

mination *» ; as^ in token, broken ; pro¬ 
nounced tokn, Irokn^ „ 

viii. OUS, in the terminatioifcof ad- 
jectivesfand their derivatives," is pro^ 
nounced tw; as'in gracious, pious, ponx- 
ppusly. ' 

ix. CE, CL TI, before avowal, have 
the spupd of «TV*bs in cetaceous , gra- 

\ cious, mtolion, partial, ingratiate; pro* 
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nowneed f etasHus, grashus , tnoshun, 
parslial , inftashiale. * 

x. SI, niftcr an* accented vowel, is 
pronounced liko *zh „■ as in Ephesian , 
confusion; pronounced SUphczhan , con- 
fuzhoft. 

xi- When Cl or TI prccdfic simi¬ 
lar colnbinations, as in pronKinuaftqjii 


xxiv. P before s and t is siute; as in 

psalm, pseudo , ptarmigan f pronounced 
serrw/, tarmigan. • • 

xxv. E has two soufft^,%ne strong 
and vibrating, as at the beginning of 
wofds and syllables, such as robbery 
reckon, eft'or ; the other as at the ter¬ 
minations of words, or when suceecd- 


negoftaiion, they should be pronounced 
ce instead of she, to prevent a repeti¬ 
tion of the latter syllable; as pronun- 
cca*hon instead of pronumheashon. 

stii. Gil, hotWn the middle and at 
the end of words is silent; as in 
caught, bought, fright, nigh, sigh ; pro¬ 
nounced emit, bant, frit * ni, si. In 
th«»following exceptions, however, gh 
are pronounced as f: — cough, chough, 
clough, epougk, m laugh, rough^ slough, 
tough , trough. • • • . 

xiii. When WII begins a word, the 
aspjirato h precedes tc in pronunciation ; 
as in w'n'ithf whijf', *trhale ; pronounced 
Jurat, hwiff, hwnfe, w having precisely 
the sound of oo, French ou. In Ac 
following words ~w is ‘ilent:— who, 
whom, whose, Whoop, whole. 

xiv. II after r lias no sound or use; 
as in rheum , rhyme ; pronounced rcum, 
ryi.ie. 

a xv. TP should ^>e sounded in the 
middle of words ; as in fore//cad, ab/tor, 
be/iold, exAaust, in/iubit, un/torse. 

xvi* II should always be soundc# 
except in the following words:—heir, 
herb, lipnest, honour, hospital, hostler, 
hour, humour, and humble, nnd*all 
ttieir derivatives,—suclfas humorously, 
derived frbn^hTnnour. 

xvii. K and G are silent before n ; 
as kntftv, gnaw ; pronounced no, naw. 

xviii v W before r is.silent; tS in 
tvping, wreath; prondhneed ring, rcath. 

xix. E after m is silent: as in dumb, 
numb ; pronoiulbed dum, num$ 

xx. L before Is is sifent; as in balk, 
tpalk. jff.lk ; pronounced baulc, waul:, tank. 

Til has the sound of f; as in 
philosophy; pronounced jfilosofy 
xxii. NG has two sounds, due as ^ 
singer, thb other as in fin-ger. * , 
xxifi. N afterw, sA&idosing a sylift¬ 



ed by a consonant, as farmer, morn. 

•xxvi. Before the letter^! there is a 
slight sound of e between the vowel 
and the consonant. Thus, bare;parent, 
apparent, mere, mire, more, pure, pyrffp 
are pronounced nearly baer, Jtacrcnt , 
apfiarrcnt, me-cr^mWr, mocr,pucr, pycr. • 
This pronunciation proceeds from the 
peculiar articulation of r, arn^it occa¬ 
sions a slight change of the sound of a , 
which can only be learned by the ear. „ 

xxvii. There* are other rules of pro¬ 
nunciation attesting the combinations 
of vowels, &c.; big. as they are more 
difficult to describe, and as.they do not 
relate to errors which are commonly 
prevalent, we shall content ousselvcs 
with giving examples of them yi the 
following list of words. When a sylla- 
ble*iu any woitlvw this list : m printed in 
italic^, the accent or stress of voice, 
should be laid on that syllable. 

19?. Proper Pronuneiatidn a « 
of Words often wrongly Pro¬ 
nounced* * * 


Ag^-in, usually pAnonnced a -gen, not ai 
spelled. • 


Alien, A-li-en, not ale-yen. 

Atipodcs, an-Mjrt-o-dees. • 

Apost.R', as a-pos'l, vythout the t. «* 

Aren, artch in Compounds of our %wn lan¬ 


guage, as in grehbishop, archduke; hut 
ark in wor^s derived from the Greek, as 
archaic, ar-Aa-ik; archaeology, ar-ke-cd- 
o-gy* archangel, ark-am-gcl; archetype 
ar-ltt-type; arehie^iscopal, ar-ke-e-pns* 
co-pal ;*«rcftipelago, it-ke-pef-a-go; ar¬ 
chives, or-kivz, &c. • • 

Asia, a sha. / 

‘Asparagus as sitelled, not asparagrasfe 
Aunt, ant, not^uent. * 

Awkward, oyffL-veurd, not awk-wrd. 
3ade*bad. 

Because** be-caur, not lib-cos. 


Been, bin. ... 

Beloved, «s<a verb, he-luvd,; as an. adjective, 
be-/»t> cdT Blewsed, cursed, ftc., are subject 
to the sarfie^ifie. 

Beneath, with the th in breath, not with 
the th in breathe. 

Biog'raphy, as spelled, not beography. 
Buoy, boy, not bwoy. 

nal', as spelled, not ca-nel. 

Caprice, capreeee. 

Catch, as spelled, not ketch, 

Chqps, ka-osB. 

Charlatan, sAar-latan. 

Chasm, lazm. 

Chasten, cliasu. 

Chivalry, sArw-alry. 

Chemistry, kcm'-is-tre, not Arm-is-tre. 

Choir, kwire. 

Clerk, klork. 

1 *\3ombafc, hum- bat. 

Conduit, /cun-dit. , 

Corps, kor : tho plural corps is pronounced 
korz. n 

Covetous, cinAe-tua, not cuv-e-chus. 
Courteous, curt-yn?, 

CourteSy (politeness), c?/r-te-sey. 

CourteSy (a lowering of the body), curtsey . 
Cresses, a. spelieti', V/ot cree-ses. 

Cu'rioait./, cu-re-o*-c-ty, not curosity. ’ k 
Cushion, coosh- un, not coosh-th. 

Daunt, daicnt, not dant or darnt, as some 
erroneously pronounce it. ‘ '' 

Design and desist hive the sound of s, not 
i of z. 

Desire sliould have the sound of f 

Despatch, despatch, not dis-patch. f « 
Dew, due, not doo. J 
Diamond, as spelled, not di-mond. 
Diploma, d e-p!o^ ia, not tftjp-lo-ma. ' 

Diplomrwy, de-p/o-ina-qp, not dip-lo-iharcy. 
Direct, ds^rcckt, not di-rect.' 

Divers (several), dt-verz; bqt diverse (differ- 
ent), di-verse. „ 

Dome, as spelled, not doom. 

Drought, drowt, not drawt. 

Duke, as spelled, not dook. ( 

Dynasty, dyn-as-te, not dy-nas-tyV 
Edict,^e-dickt/ notW-ickt^ 

E’en and e’er, een and air.^ 

Egoticm, ey-o-tizm, not e-go-tism. *. 
Either, e-ther or i-fcher. K i 

Engine, en- jin, not in*jin. <- 

Ensign, en-sign; enalgncy, en-einc-se. c . 

Epistle, without uhc$. 1 

Epitome, e-pit-o-mc. 


Epoch, e-pock, not ep-adk, 

Equinox, e-qui-nox, not cq-kwemox. 

Europe, 17-rope, ‘hot 17-rup, 1 Euro-pe-an, 
not Eu-ro-pean. 

Every, tr-er-y, not er-ry. 

Executor, egz-ec-utor, not with the sound 
of x. 

Evtraordinary, as spelled, not ex-tfor-dt 
ner-i,or er-traordlnary, nor extrornarey. 
February, as spelled, not Febuary. 

Finance, fe-nance, not finance. 

Foundling, asjmelled, not/owd-ling. 

Garden, gax- dn, not garden, nor gard-frg. 
Gauntlet, gawnt-let, not gant- let. 
Geography, as^ spelled, not joyraphyi at 
gehography?° 

Geometry, as spelled, not jom-etry. , 

Haunt, hawnt, not hant. 

Height, hite, not highbh* *i 
Heinous, nay-nus, no^ Ace-nus. 

Highland, Ar-land, not Ace-land. 

Horizon, ho-ri-zn, not Aor-i-zon. 

Housewife, pronounced ir the*"ordinary 
way when it means the mistress of a 
I. .use who is a good manager, but Aae-wif, 
when it means a small case for needles. 
Hymeneal, hy-men-< ..1, nqt hy-menal. 
Instead, In-rted, not histld. 

Isolate, r-so-late, not iz-o-late, nor is- date. 
Jalap, yaf-ap, not jolup. 

January, as spelled, - not Jeijuary nor,. 
Janewary. 

Leave, as spelled, not leaf. 

Legend Icj-esad, not fe-gend. 

Lieutenant, lef-£cre-ant, not leu-fen-aht. 
Mariy, mew-ney, not man-ny. 

Marchioness, mar -si un-ess, not as spelled. 
Massacre, mtu-sa-^er, not mas-sa-cre. 
(Mattress, as spelled, not mai-trags. 

Matron, ma-trun, not mat-ron. 

Medicine^ merf-e-cm, not med- cin. 

Minute (sixty seconds), mtn-it. * 

Minute (small),•mi-tiuM 1 . . • 

Miscellany, mis-crf-lany, not mts-cellany! 
Mischievous, r^uuphiv-us, not mis-oAaee-us. 
Ne’er, for fever, n&re. 

Neighbourhood, my-br^-hood*not nay-bur* 
wood. 

Nepliew^ncc-u, not nc/-u. • 

New, nil, not noo. k * 

l^ptable ^worthy of notice), no-ta-bl. 

Oblige, as spelled, not oblige. " , 

Oblique,.ob-keA,"I[bt o-WtAe. 

Odorous, b-der-us, not orf-ur-ua. 

Of, ov, except when compounded with there, 
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hero, on<^ Where, which should tv pro* 
nounolcL^eie-a^, there-of.and where-o/ 1 . 
Off, as ep^Tt, not awf. 9 
Organization, cr»gan-fcra-shun, not or-ga- 

* mr-za-shun. •* , • 

Ostrich, os-trich, not abridge. 

Pageant, pcy-ent, not pa-jant. 

Parent, pare-ent, not par-cat. 9 
Partisan,, par-to-zan, not par-te-*an # nor 

par-ti-zan. 

Patent, pa-tent, not paZ-ent. 

Physiognomy, as Jis-i-og-nomy, not phy- 

• sionnomy. 

pincers, pin-cer* not pi?tc!i-|rz. 

Plaintiff, as spelled, not plan-tiff. * 
Pour, pore, not so as to rhyme with our. 
Precedent (an example)P>pres-e-dent; pre- 
m ce-dent (going before in point of time, 
previous,'former), is the ^onunciation 
of the adjqptfre. 

Prologue, pro-log, pot prol-ogf • 

Quadrille, ka-dril, not quod-rll. 
jQuay, key, not as spelled. 

.•Radia'.,, as applied not red*ish. 

Raillery, rail'-e r-y, or ral-e r-y, not 
A spelled. • 

Rather, ror-ther, not ray-ther. 

Rclbrt, re-soijj. 

Resound, re-sound,* 

Respite, res-pit, not as spelled. 

Rout (a pai*ty; and to rout), Bhould be pro¬ 
nounced rowt % Route (a road' root. 
Saunter, sawn- ter, not sarn -ter or «in-ter. 
Bausage, saw-nage, not sos-sidge, nor sas- 
sage. 

Schedule, sAed-ule, not shed-dle. w 

Seamstress is pronounced sem-stress, but 
semp-stress, as the word is now commonly 
spelt, Is pronounce<Lsm*stress. • 

Sewer,. $go-er or su-er, not shore, port 


as 


^o-er 
shure. . * 


Shire, as spelled, when uttered as a single 
Word, but shortened into shir compo¬ 
sition. 0 

’ Shone, sh8n, not sffun, nor as spelled. 
Soldier, sofe-jer. ^ 

Solecism, soPlf-cIzm, not So-^-cizm. 

Boot as swelled, not At. 

Sovereign, tov-ef-in, not suv-er-in. 
Specious, spe-shus, not spesA-ufl. 
Stomacher, stum-a-cber. % 

Stone (weight), as spelled, not stun. 
Synod, stn-od, not sy nod. *.• • 

Tenure, Zen-ure, not* tenure, 
tenet, Zen-et, n<^ te-net. ,* t • 


Than, as spelled, not thun. 

Tremor, trem- ur, not Zre-mo* 

Twelfth, should have the th Bounded, 
umbrella, as spelled, not um*ber-el-la. 

Vase, vaiz or varz, not Hi^zS. 

Was, woz, not wuz. 

Weary, weer-l, not wary. 

Were, Vfer, not ware. 

Wont, wunt, not as spelled. 

Wrath, rawth, not rath: as an adjectipnrtii'*" 
is spelled wroth, and ^renounced with 
the vowel soling Bhorter, as wr&th-ful, 
&c. •. m 

Yacht, yot, not yat. 

Yeast, as spelled, notf^st. • 

•Zenith, zen-ith, n§t ze-nith. 

Zodiac, zo-de-alk. 

Zoology should have both e’j sounded, m 
zo-ol-o- gy, not zoo-lo-gy. 

Note .— 1 The tendency of all good eloc»v 
tionists is to pronounce as nearly in ac-* 
cordance withsthe spelling as possible. 

Pronoimoe— • 

—ace not iss, as furnace, not fumws. 

—age, not idge, as cabbage, coinage, post¬ 
age, village. 

—ain, ane, not in, as certain, certane, not 
* certtn. • m*. % 

—g.tc, not it, as modernZe, not moderiZ. 

—ect, notec, as aspect, not aspec; subject, 
not sutpec. 

—ed, not id, or ud^as wicked, not Wickid/ 
as wickwd. 

—el, not I, model, not igodl ; novel, not Hovl. 
—en^not n, gs sudden, not suddn.—Bur- 
deft, burthen, garden, lengthen, seven, 
strengthen, often, and a few others, have 
the e silent. 

—^nee, not unce, as lnlftenee, not iniiu-unce. 
#-es, not 1^ as peases, not plerfiis. 

—lie should be pronounced ll, # as ferti'Z, not 
textile, ins all words except chamomile 
(eim), exile, gentile. Infantile, reconcile, 

S od senile, which should be pronoqpccd 
e. 

—inkpot«, as Latin,piot Latn. 

—nd, not n, as husband,jiot husban; thou* 
Band, not tljousan. • 

L—ness, not Aiss, as carefulness, not careful* 

™ m 

XHSS. m 

Xng, not 8, as singiny, not singin; jpeak- 
• ing, not speakin. 

—ngth, not nth, m strength, not strenth. 
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—son, the o should bo silent; as in treason, 
tre-sn, not tre-son. 

—tal, not tie, £a gap! tal, not capitZe; metal, 
not mettfev, mortal, not mortle; period!-' 
cal; not period!Sc. 

—xt, not x, as ne^f, not ner. 

198. Punctuation. — Punctua¬ 
tion teaches the method of placing 
Points , in -written or printed matter, 

'lfi tJ £.nch a manner as to indicate the 
pauses which ;would be made by the 
author if he were communicating his 
thoughts orally instead of by written 
«gn*. 

199. Writing aLd Printing are sub¬ 

stitutes for oral comiLupication; and 
correct punctuation is essential to con¬ 
vey the meaning intended, and to give 
due force to such passages as the author 
amy wish to impress upon the mind of 
the person to whom they are being 
communicated. ' 

200. The Points arc os follows:— 


Comma, * 

Semicolon; 

Colon: <r 

Period, or Full Point. 
Apostrophe * 

Hyphen - 


Note of Interroga- 
, tion P 

Note of Exclama¬ 
tion ! 

Fare®* Vsls ( ) 
Asterisk, or Star * 


As these are all the points required in 
simple epistolary composition,' we will 
cdiiflne our explanations to the rules 
which should govern the use of them. 

201. 'The Othei* Points, howe *er, 
are the paragraph ; thfc section.- §; 
the dagger f; the double dagger 4:; the 
parallel ||; the bracket [ ] ; and some 
others. These, however, are quite un¬ 
necessary, qxcept for elaborate works,, 
in which they are chiefly used'for notes 
or marginal references. The rule — 
is sometimes used as a substitute for the 
bracket orparenthesis. 

202. The Comma , denotes the 
shortest pause; the semicolon ? a little 

ranger pause than the comma; the 
colon : a Jittle R>ng?r pause than the 
semicolon; the period, or- full point . 
the longest pause. 

203. xhe Relative Duration of 
these pauses is describe^ as— L 


Comma While you count One. 

Semicolon „ „ •„ ' Two. 

Colon „ „ * Three. 

Period „ fc „ $*our. 

This, however, is not an Infallible rule, 
because the duration of the pauses 
should he regulated by the degree of 
rapidity vritfa which the matter is being 
read*, In slow reading the duration of 
ihe pauses should be increased. 

204. The Other Points aro gather 
indications of expression, and of mean¬ 
ing and conne^on, than of pauses, 
and therefore we will*’notice them' 
separately. 

205. The Misplacing of even so 
slight a point, or pause, as the comma, 
will often ajter the meaning of a sen-* 
tence. The contract made for lighting 
the town of Liverpool, during the year 
1819, was thrown void'by the misplac¬ 
ing of a comma in the advertisements, 
thus:—“ The lamps at present are about ‘ 
4,050, and havo in general twcTspouts 
each, composed of not less than twenty 
threads of cotton.'’ The contractor 4 
would have proceeded to furnish ea^h 
lamp with the said twenty threads, but 
this being but half the usual quantity, 
the commissioners discovered that the 
difference arose from the comma fol¬ 
lowing instead of preceding the Vord 
each. The parties agreed to annul the 
contract, and a new one was ordered. 

- 1 206. The Following Sentence shows 
how difficult it is to read without the 
aid of the points used as pauses:— „ 

Death-waits not for?itorm nor sunshine 
a dwelling in one of the npper 
streets respectable In appearance-and fur¬ 
nished with such conveniences as distin¬ 
guish thg habitations of those who rank 
among the higher classes o. society,a *nati 
of middle age lay on his last bed momently 
awaiting the final summons all that the 
most skilful medical attendance all that 
love warm as the glow that ( fixes a iy angel’* 
bosom could do had been done by day 
night for many long weeks had ministering 
. t pints such as a devoted wife and loving 
children are ddne all within their power to 
ward (Iff the ‘blow but there Jie lay his 
i rayon, ha i r sniootIied*cS frpm hit noble 
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ttyea ligMed with unnatural 
brightness and contrasting strongly with 
the pallid hue Whid# marked him as on 
‘expectant of ttfe dread messenger. 

207- The Same Sentence, properly 
pointed, and with capital letters placed 
after full-points, according to the 
adopted *rule, may be easily reads an<y 
understood:— j 

Death waits not for storm nor sunshine! 
Within ^ dwelling in one of the uppel 
streets, respectable in* appearance, and 
ftrnished wlth%uch convei*ences as dis¬ 
tinguish the habitations of those who rank 
among the higher classes^f society, a man 
of middle age lay on his last bed, momently 
•Waiting th§ final summons. ^Ul that the 
most skilful medical attendance-all that 
love, warm rfthe glow that fi^ps an angel’s 
bosom, could do, Hhd been done ;*by day 
and night, for many long weeks, had 
fhlnlsterlng spirits, such as a devoted wife 
*and lovfttg ohlldr&i are, done all within 
their power to ward off the blow. # But 
there he lay, his raven hair smoothed off 
fro04 his noble brow, his dark eyes lighted 
with unnatural brightness, and contrasting 
strongly with the pftllid hue which marked 
him as an expectant of the dread mes¬ 
senger. 

208? The Apostrophe * is used to 
indicate the combining of two words in 
one,—as John’s book, instead of John, 
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210. The Note of Interrogation ? 
indicates that the sentene^ to which it 
is put asks a questiqp ■ qp, “ What is 
the meaning of that assertion ? What 
§m I to doP” , 

211 k The Note of Exolamation or of 
admiration ! indicates surprise/ plea¬ 
sure, or sorrow; as “Oh! 
Goodness! Beautiful! I am as- 
f tonished! Woe is me !*’ 

Sometimes, wlfen an expression of 
strong surprise or pleasure is intruded, 
two notes of this gharacte% are Em¬ 
ployed, thus! ! m 

212. The Parenthesis () is used to 
prevent, confusion by the introduction 
to a sentence of a passage *not neces¬ 
sary to the sense thereof. “ I am- 
going to meet Mr. Smith (though I aniT 
not an admire®' of him) on Wednesday 
next. ’ ’ It isEetter, however, as a rule, 
not to employ pirenthetical sentences. 

213. The Asterisk, nr Star * may 
be employed to refejfrom the text to a 
note of explanation at the fbot of a 
column, or at the end of a letter. 
*** Three ^jrs are sometimes used to 
cAll particular attention td?a paragraph. 

214. Hints upon Spelling—Tim 
following rules will he found of great 
assistance # in writing, became thtty re-^ 
late to a class 9£ words about the 
spelling of which doubt and hesitation 

1* A ,1 s ij • 


his book; or to show the omission of Tare fivppiently felt:—' 
parts of words, os Glo’ster, for Glou- | k i. All words*of on 
cesteft— tho’ for though. These abbre¬ 
viations should be abided as xrnJhh as 
possible^ ^jDobbett says the apostrophe 
“ ought~to.be called the mark of laziness 
and vulgarity.” Th# first use, how- 
evef? of which we gave an example, is 
a necessary and proner one. 

• 209. The Hyphen, or conjoiner - 
is used to unite wordig ighich, though 
they are separate anc^ district, have bo 
close a corqpectiop as almost to become 
cue word, as water-rat, wind-mill, &o. . 

Tris also used in writing and*printing,J 
at the end of a line, \o shov^ where a 
word is % divided and continued in the 
next line. Look down the «nd« of the 


| Ai ffVMUO U1 UU0 Sjllftbll 

i, with a pingle vowel before it, have 
ladouble l at the close; as, miff, sell. 

ii. All words of ontTsyllable ending 
ii^£ with a double vowel befolfe it, have 
one J o nly at the close : as, %iail, sail. 

iii. Words of one syllable ending in 

l, when compounded, retain but one l 
each; as, fulfil, skilful. m 

itf. Words of more than cme syllable 
endfngjn Uiave ofle &only at the close; 
as, delightful, faithful - except befall , 
downfall, recall, unwell, cos. • 

v. All derivatives from words endjpg- 
in l have one l only; as, equality from 
eqt\l ; fulntss, from full; except tl^y 
ent^in ertsx ly ; as, mill, miller; fill. 


e ending in 


lines in this oolulBn, and you will llfully. 
uotiqfe the hyphefi in several places. * 


vi. All participles in ing from verbs 


n 2 
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ending in e io^s the e final; as have, 215. E or n HP Th£!i is the 
having ; amuse, ja,musing ; unless the} Question.—Few things point sc directly 
come from verbs ending in double e, and to the wan* of cultivation as tlfe misuse 
then they retain both ; as, see, seeing ; of the letter H by persons in conversa- 
agree, agreeing. ■ tion. We hesitate to assert that this 

vii. All adverbs in ly and nouns in common defect in speaking indicates 
ment retain the e final of the primitives; the absence of education —for, to our 
ar r brave, bravely ; refine, refinement; Surprise, we have heard even educated 
except acknowledgment, judgment, &c. persons frequently commit this common 
Vlii. All ''derivatives from words ^ind vulgar error. Now, for the pur- 
ending in pv rotain the e before the r ; pose of assisting those who desire to 
as 4 rtyer, Reference; except hindrance, improve their *fcode of speaking, we 
from hinder; remembrance from re- intend to teil a little slory about oiir 
member ; disastrous from disaster ; mon- next door neighbour, Mrs. Alexander 
strous from monster j Wbndrous from Hitching,—oiy*s she frequently styled 
wonder ; cumbrous from cumber, &c. herself, with an air of conscious dignity. 

ix. Compound words, if both end not Mrs. IIaCexander, ’Itching. *IIor 
f in l, retain their primitive parts entire; husband was a post-captain of some 
"hfe, millstone, changeable, graceless; ex- distinction,"seldom at-home, and there- 
cept always also, deplorable, although, fore Mrs. A. H.’(or, as she rendered » t, 
almost, admirable , &c. Mrs. H. I.) felt it incumbent upon 

X. All words of on!8 syllable ending herself to represent her own dignity, 
in a consonant, with a single vowel and the dignity of her husband also, 
beforo it, double tljat consonant in de- Wei’, this Mrs. Hitching was a next- 
rivatives ; as, sin, sinner ; ship, ship - door neighbour of ours—a most agree- 
ping ; big, bigger ; glad, gladder, &c.. able lady in many respects, miQdle 

xi. Words of one svlMflo ending in aged, good, looking, uncommonly fond 

a consonant, Svith a double vowel before of talking, of active, almost of fussy 
it,' do not double the consonant in habits, very good tempered and good 
derivatives: as, sleep, sleepy; troop, natured, but with a ri03t unpleasant , 
firootfUrs. ' habit of misusing the letter H to Buch 

xii. All words ofmore than one,syl- a degree that our sensitive nerves have 

lafele ending in a single consonant, pre- J, often been shocked when in her society, 
ceded by a single vowel,, and accented [ But we must beg the reader, if MrS. H. 
on the last syllable, double thab con, should be an acquaintance of his, not to 
sonant in derivatives ; as,,, commit, breathe a word of our having written 
committee; compel, compelled; appal,v this account of h<&*—or there would bo 
appalling; distir; distiller. nb limit to her “ /tindignatioH..’-. And, 

xiii. Ifouns of one* syllable endirg as her family is very numerous, it will 
in y preceded by a consonant, change y be necessity to keep the matter as puiet 
into ies in the plural; and verbs ending as can be, for it will scarcely be possible 
in y, preceded by a consonant} change y to mention the Subject iny where; with¬ 
in*.? ies in the third person singular of out “ ’orri tying” some of her relations, 
the present tense, and into ied in the and instigating tfiem to make Mrs. H. 
past tense and past 'participle, t <as, fly, become our' Q ‘ Aencmy,” instead of re¬ 
miss ; l apply, he applies; we reply, we maining, as we wish** her to do, our 
replied? or have replied. If the y be intimate friend. 

preceded by a vowel, this rule is not * 

applicable; os key, keys ; I play ,, he One morning, Mrs. H. calle’d upon 
plays ; we have enjoyed outaelves. m<s and., asked me to take a walk,, 

xiv. Compound words whose primi- ^, saying that it was Jier Aobjeot to look 
tives end in y ch&ngo y into i; as,' outfoi an ’ouse, as her lease had yearly 
imuty, beautiful ; lovely, loveliness. \ terminated; and as'she had often 
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heard n« dear ’Itching say that he tinguished Aofficer of theeAarmy. This 
would life to settle m the neighbour- # was suggested to her, iJb doubt, by the 
hood of •’Ampstead*Eath,'She should presence in the omnilAs of a fine-look* 
*li£e* me to *a®lst»her # by ray judgment ing young fellow, w^t|| %. moustache, 
in the choice of a residence. She said that at present her nephew 

I shall be most happv to accom- was stationed ih JSTireland; but he ex- 
panyyou,” I said. peeted # soon to be bordered to‘South 

“ I* knew you would,” said «he;Jf JTafrica. 

“ and I am sure a /tour or two in you/ The gentleman with the moustjifiho 
society will give me pleasure. It’s si 1 seemed much amused, «and smilingly 
long since we’ve ’ad a gossip. Beside! asked her whether her nephew was at 
which, I want a change of Aair.” all Aambitious? I saw that he (the 

• I glanced afr her peruho, and for a gentleman with the moustache) #was 

moment laboured under the idea that Resting, and I would have jSpven any- 
she intended to call at hairdresser’s; thing to hav<; b^cn released from the 
but I soon recollected. unpleasant predicament I was in. But 

•'"* 4 1 suppose wo had bet^r take the what was my annoyance «\vhcn Mrs. 

Aomnibus,” ^he remarked, “and wo II. proceeded to say to this youth, 
can got oufat the foot of t^e ’ill.” whose face was radiant with humour > 

I assented, and in a few minhtes we that it was tb« ’ight of her nephew's 

were in the street, in the line of the A ambition t<9 serve his country in the 
•omnibus, and one of those vehicles A our of need ; aiid then she proceeded 
* soon appearing— to ask her fellow-traveller his opinion 

“Will you ’ail it?” inquired ijjic. of the Aupriiot of the war—remarking 

• So I hailed it at once, and wo got that she ’oped it wduld soon ho Aover ! 
in.« Now Mrs. II. was so fond of At this moment I felt so nervous 
talking thatftho presence of strangers that I pulled out inv handkerchief, and 
never restrained her—a fact which I •ndoavourefl^To create a •diversion by 
have bften had occasion to regret. She making a loud nasal noise, andrema|k- 
was no sooner within the umr ihus than ing that I thought the wind veiy cold, 
she began remarking upon Aineonvo- whin an accident happened whie^ took 
nicnco of such vehicles, because of us all by surprise: one %f the largft * 
their smallness, and the Aiusolence of whiels of the omnibus dropped off, jnd 
many of the conductors. She thou$hf£ all t]jp passengers Wero jostled down 
that the proprietors ought only «to ’ire into g comer f but, fortunate.} with- 
mcn* vlt'Z*) wliose civility they could Jbut serious injury. eMrs. II., however, 
depend. Then she^launchod out into | happening to he under three or four 
larger topics—said 6he thought tl/it persons, raised a lou^ cry for “’elp! 
the iJcmpcror of JZaustria—(hero I ’elp!” She wn^ speedily got^out, when 
endeavoured to interrupt he» by asking iffte assured us that she was* not ’urt; 
wflfcther she had any idea of thp part hut she wag in such a stato of Aagita- 
of Hampstead e&e would like; hut she tion that.she wished to be taken to a 

•would complete fier remarks by say- chemist’s shop, to get some iZoromatic 
ing)—must be as as the days vinegar, or some Hoc de Cologne ! The 

are lbng, now that-the Jfempress had chemist wps exceedingly polite .to her, 
presented him ,witn a hare to the for vJhich she saief she could, never - 
th rone! (Some of the passengers express her Aobligfftiofls—an assertion 
smiled, and turning round, ’looked out which seemed to me to he literally true, 
of the*windr,wH.) * b % ft was some time before she 

I mpeh wished for our amval a^the Hta: accus^pmcd freedom of conversa- 
spot. where xre should alight, for she timi; bu* as we ascended the hill*she 
commenced a stor^ about an, ’andsome explained to me that she should like to 
yotfng nephew %f hers, whtf was a dis-* take‘the hduse as tenant from 'ear to 
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’ ear 1 —bat sl^e thought landlords would 
Aobject to suplran agreement, as when 
they got a good* tenant they liked to ( 
’old *im as loqgoas they could. She 
expressed an opinion that ’Amstead 
must be very ’ealthy, because it was so 
’igh Aup. * 

We soon reached the summit of the 
- and turned through a lane which 
led towards the Heath, and in which 
villas and cottages yrere smiling on 
each qjde. . • “ Now, there’s a Aelegant 
littjc place!” die exclaimed, “just 
suited toe my Aideas—about Aeight 
moms and a Aoriel jfeover the Aen- 1 
trance.’’ But it was not to let—so we 
passed on. 

Presently, she saw something likely 
lo suit her, and as there was a bill 
’ Th the window, “ To be let—Enquire 
Within,” she gave a loudf-rat- a-tat-tat 
at the door. 

The servant opened it. 

“ I see this *ouse is to lot.” 

“ Yes, ma’am, it*is; wall you walk 
in?” ‘ 

u ’Ow many rooms are there ? ” 

“ Eleven, ^ma’am ; huA.rtf you will 
step in, mistress will speak to you.” 

A very graceful lady made her ap¬ 
pearance at the parlour door, and in- 
■xjted&s to step in. I felt exceedingly 

nervous, for 1 at once perceived that 
thePlady of the house spoke with that 
accuracy and taste which, is one &L the 
best indications of Refinement. 1 t 
“The house is to let—and a very 


what affected, and some ^oiyjjg ladies 
who were in the inborn drew thqjr heads 
together, and appeared to consult about 
their needlbwork; but"*I* saw, by 
dimples upon their cheeks, which they 
could not conceal, that they -Were 
smiling], “‘'e’s ’itherto been Aat ’ome 
so seldom, that I’ve ’ardly Aever known 
s*hat ’appiness Ais.” 

I somewhat abruptly broke in upon 
fhe conversation, by suggesting that 
she had better look through the house, 
and inquire t.he’ conditions of tenancyf 
We consequently went through the 
various rooms, and in every one of 
them she had *kn Aobjection to this,” 
or “ a ’atred for that,” or would git^b 
“ an ’int wrKich might be useful ” to 
the lady when she removed., The 
young ladies were heard tittering very 
much whenever Mrs. H. broke out, in 
a loud voice, with her imperfect elocu- 
tion, and I felt so much annoyed, that I 
determined to cure her of her defective 
speaking. 

In the evening, after returning hopie, 
we w ere sitting by the fire, feeling com¬ 
fortable and chatty, Vhen I proposed 
to Mrs. Hitching the following enigma 
from the pen of the late Henry May- 
hew:— u ♦* 


Jh^ Vide Vorld you may search, and my 
*' fellow not find; 

I dwells in a Wacuum, deficient In Vind; 
In the Wisage I’m seen—in theWoice<I am 



“ Then, I suppose, yourtease ’as run 
Aout! ” 4 

tt,No! we have it for five years 
longer: but my brother, who is a clqr- 
„ gymon, has been appointed to a v Jiving 
* in Yorkshire, apdibr his sake, and for 
the pleasure of his society, we desire 
4e issu^e.” * 

“ Well—there" b nothing like keeping 
families together for the sal&^of ’appi¬ 
ness. Now there’s my poor dear ’Itch¬ 
ing ”—{here she paused, as if tome* 


But distinguished in Wersb for the Wollums 
I’ve writ. * * 

I’m the head of al\,Willains, yet far from 
the Vurst^- 

I’m the foremost in Wice, though^ Wirtue 
the first. 

I’m not used to Veaponp, and ne’er goes fit* 
* Vor; ' • 

Though In Walour invincible—in Wictory 
sure; 1 ( 1 

.The first of all Wlaxt?s anil Wfetuajb is 

* v F 
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Rich in ilfen’son and Weal* but deficient in 
ViMft. . 

• To.Wanlty.gi^n, I in Welwtfa abound; 

But in Voman, in Yif% and in Vidow ain’t 
, found: 

Yet conspicuous in Wirgin^ and I’ll tell 
you, between us. 

To pdrsohs of taste I’m a bit of a WeKus; 

Yet none take me for Veal—or for Voe 
its stead, 

For I ranks not among the sweet Voo^ 
Vun, and Ved! m » 


Only look, and you’ll qpXin the Heye I 
appear, * # * 

Only 'ark, and you’ll jar me just breathe 
in the Hear; 4 

/Though (n sex. not an 'E, I am (strange 

n adoz!) 

it of an ’Eifer, but partly a Hox. 

Of Heternity Hi’m the beginning ! And, 
mark, 

Though I goes not with l^>ah, I am first in 
the Hark. • 

I’m never in ’Ealth—have With I^’sic no 
power; 


Before the recital of the enigmaavaa Lj diea in a Month,tut comds back in a 

IX AAHAwtlnlA/1 ^jT««n 1 a «-a rail. «« Jl ® „ 

Hour S g • • 

i 

In reciting the above* I strongly 
emphasized the misplaced A’ a. Alter 
a brief pause, Mrs. Hitchings 
claimed, “XJftry good; very clever.’' 
I then determined to complete my task 
by repeating th#folio wing enigma upon 
the same letter written bj MissCatherino 
Fanshawe and often erroneously at¬ 
tributed to Byron * 

Twas whisp£(gd in heaven, ’twas muttered 
• * in hell, • 

Add echo caught faintly the Bound as itiell; 
On the confines of earth ’twos permitted to 
•re9t, * # 

And the depths oft the oceftn its prescribe 


half completed, Mrs. Hitching laughed 
heartily—she saw, of <Aurse, the mean- 
•ittg. of it— : that it was a p]ay upon the 
Cockney error of using the V instead of 
the V?., tad the latter instead of the V. 
Several tamos, as I proceeded,* she ex¬ 
claimed “ ^excellent! ^excellent 1 ” 
/and when 1 had finished, she remarked 
that is was vdty “^ingenious,” and 
enough to “ Aopen the Aeyes ” of the 
•Cockneys to their stupid and fulgar 
rammer of speaking. 

A more difficult and delicate task lay 
before me. I tffid her that as she was 
so much pleased with the first enigma, 
I would submit another by the same 
authof. I feltfvery nervous, but deter¬ 
mined to proceed:— 


I dwells in the Herth, and 1 breathes lifth% 
Hair; , 


Confessed. 

’Twil ( gb#found in the sphere when’tia riven 
asunder, • 

If you searches the Hocean, you’ll find that JBe afbu in the lighting, and heard in the 
f m there. . / thunder. 


I m there, # t thunder. 

The first of all Hangfts, in Holympus /ml 'Twas allotted to man with his earliest 
Hi," - * * - breath. • 

Yet I’m banished frepn ’Eaven, expelled 
«from bn ’Igh. 


’Igh. 

But though on t^is Horb I am defined to 
• grovel, • 

I’m ne’er seen in an 'Ouse, in an *Ut, nor 
an’Ovelh • • 

Hot an ’Oss nor an *Unter%'er bears me, 
. alasl* * 

Jnt often I'm found on the to^ of a Hass. 

I resides In a Hattie, qpd loves not to roa^j. 
And yet I’m invariably absent, from ’Ome. 
Though ’ushed in the ’Urricone, oft the 
Hatmosphere port, 

I enters no 'Ed, ^d&eps Into ’Art. 


5 


# breath, 

attends at/his 4)1 rth, and auAits him in 
death; * 


It presides <^er his happiness, honour, and 
health, 

Is the prop of his house, aqjjl the end of his 
• wealth. * 

In the heaps of thf miser 'tis hoarded with 
else, * 

But is sure to be lost«n Ifla prodigal heir. 
It begins every hope, every wiA it must 

t bound, ,_ 

With the h*tfbandman toils, with the 
% monarmiscrowned. 

Without It the soldier and seamanmay 
roam, 
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But woo to the wretch who expels it from 
home. , , ** 

In the whispers oi conscience its voice will 
be found,** £ * 

Nor e’en in the whirlwind of passion be 
drowned. • ‘ 

Twill not soften the heart, and though deaf 
to the ear, 

' TWll make it acutely and instantly hear. 
But in shade let it rest, like a delicate i 
flower— ( 

Oh, breathe on it softly—it dies in an hour. 

She was much < pleased, hut seemed 
thoughtful, and once or twice in con 4 
versation checked heifolf j and corrected 
herself in the pronunciation of words 
that were difficult to her. 

A few days afterwards, I called upon 
-fiber, and upon being introduced to the 
parlour to wait for her apjfearanee, I saw 
lying upon her table the following 

t. 

MEMORANDUM ON THE USE OF THE 
LETTER H. 


jokes, and laugh afterwards, 
with superfluous words — such as, 
“Well, I should think,” etc." , 

217. Tlie Wojnan who wishes her 
conversation to be agreeable frill avoid 
conceit or ( affectation, and laughter 
which is not natural and spontaneous. 

feHcrc-language will be easy and un¬ 
studied, marked by a graceful careless- 
tess, which, at the same time, never 
Oversteps the limits of propriety. Her 
lips will readv 1 y yield to a pleasant 
smile; she frill not loife to hear ber- 
seli‘ talk; her tones will hear the im¬ 
press of sincerjjy, and her eyes kindle 
with animation us she speaks. The 
art of pleading is, in truth, the Very 
soul of good breeding; for the precise 
object of fhe latter is t# P render us 
agreeable to all ‘withf -whom we asso¬ 
ciate- to make us, at the same time, 
esteemed and loved. 

218. We need scarcely advert to 

the judonoss of interrupting any one 
who is speaking, or to the impropriety 
of pushing, to its full extent, a disfiis- 
sion which has beconje unpleasant. 

219. Some Men have a Mania for 
Greek and Latin quotations: this is 
peculiarly to be avoided. It js like 
pulling up the stones from a tdmb 
wherewith to kill the living. Nothing 
is more wearisome than pedantry. 
r 220. If you feel your Intellectual 

Jn all other cases the II ts to be sc^indcd. [ Superiority to any one with whom you 
when it begins a ivotdt V are conversing, do ,'ot seek to bear him 

Mem.— Be careful to sound the 1/slightly \ down': it woulr\ bo an inglorious 
In such words as Agtere, wAen, wAat, why — j traimph, and a breach of gQod,sj.anners. 


«• 


f —Herb, 

’Erb. 

Heir, 

'Eir. 

Honesty, 

-M 'pnesty. 

r Honour, 

'Onour. 

Hospital, 

’Ospital. 1 

Hostler, 

’Ostler. 

Hour, 

'Oilr. < 

v Humosr, 

’Umour. 

Humble, 

’Umble. 

IluSnility, 

’Umiiitf'. 


don't say i^ere, wen, wat^wy. 

t 1 * 

I am happy to say that it is now a 
pleasure to hear Mrs. Hit thing’s con¬ 
versation. I only hope that others may 
improve as she has done. «. 

t r 

- 216. Conversation.—'Thrfo are 

many talkers, but few who know how 
to converse agreeably. Speak dis- 
neither too rapidly nor tod’ 
slowly.” Accommodate 'the pitch/5f 
you* voice to the hearing of the person 
with whom you are conversing. . Never 
speak with your moufti full. Tell your 


Beware, too. of speaking lightly of sub¬ 
jects which* bear it sacred character.^, 
22\ It is a Common Idea that the 
art of writing and tl?e hit of conversa¬ 
tion are one ; tliis is a great mistake. A* 
man of genius map he a veiy dull talker. 

222. Ther Two,. Grand Modes of 
making your conversation interesting, 
axe to enliven it by recitals calculate^ 
to affect atfd impress your hearers, and 
to intersperse it with anecdotes and 
smoft things. Count Antoine Bivarol, 
who lived from 1767 to *1801, was a 
•toaster yi the latter flfede. 

223 .Composition. —If you would 
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write V atiy purpose, you must be 
ctlyf 


perfectly free from ifithout, in the first 
place, and yet* mo# free from with- 
*m'.' Give* ydhrself the ifetural rein; 
think on no pattern, ilo patron, nor paper, 
no press, no public; think on nothing, but 
follow your own impulses.* Give your¬ 
self ag you are, what you are, an£ how 
you see it. Everyman sees with lus o^u 
eyes, or does not see at all. This is i|L- 
©ontrovcrtibly true. Bring out what y 
■ havo. If you have notliing, be 
Qhonest begga»rather*tllaji a respectab’ 
thief. Great core and attention shpul 
be devoted to ■•pistolary correspondence, 
as nothing exhibits whnt of taste and 

• j'tidgment so much as a slovenly letter. 
Since the" establishment the penny 
postage itpts recognised os a rule that all 
fetters should b* prepaid; indeed,many 
persons make a point of never taking in 

,* an unpaid letter. The following hints 
may he werthy of attention :— 

224. Always put a Stamp on your 

• envelope, at the top, in the riglft-hand 
corner. 

225. Let the Direction he written 
very plain ; thlfe will save the postman I 

• trouble, and facilitate business by pre¬ 
venting mistakes. 

228. If the Address be m London 
add the letters of tho postal district in 
which it happens to he, for this also 
save s trouble in the General Post 
Thus in w riting to the publishers of 
“JSnquire Within,” whose house o£ 
business is in the.East Centra). (E.C* 
post al di strict, audress your lb 

Messrs'i'Houl ston and Sons, Paternoster 
Square, London, il.C. < 

**■ 227. At the head of your Letter, in 
the jrighl-haiyl comer, put yoftr address 
in fuff, writh the day of the month 
underneath; do not omit this, though 
you may be writing ft) vour most inti¬ 
mate friend for the thn-d or even, the 
fourth time ifl the course of a day. 

• 228. .What you have to Say in your 
Letter, say as pUSnly as possible, Us il 

iron Urova cnan1f«Mm ■ il.• _ a i i 


229. Let your Signature be written 
as plainly as possibl%(ftiany mistakes 

1 will be avoided, espqpial^in writing to 
strangers), and without^my flourishes, 
as these do not add in any way to the 
> harmony of your letter. We have seen 
signatures that have been almost impos¬ 
sible to decipher, being a mere mass of 
strokes, without any form to indyjato 
letters. This is done chiefly by the igno¬ 
rant, and woulc^lcadorft to suppose that 
they were ashamed of signing what they 
Lad written. : * 

230. Do not Gross yogr Letters: 
surely paper ^ cheap enough now to 
admit of udlng an extra half-sheet, in 
case of necessity. 

231. If yon write to# Stranger for 
information, or on your own business, 
be sure to sepd a stamped envelope wOlfe. 
your addregs plainly written ; this will 
not fail to procure you an answer. 

232. If yoff are not a Good Writer 

it is advisable to use tlte best ink, paper, 
and pens. For ayhough they may not 
alter the character of your handwriting, 
yet they will assist to make your writing 
look betted*., 

233. The paper on ft-hich you write 
Should he clean, and neatly folded# 

23^ There should not be Stains on 
the envelope; if otherwise, it iffonl^an 
indication of ytJhr ow r n slovenliness. 

235. Care must be taken in giving 
titftd persqps, to whom you write, their 


you were speaking; this is the bestri are writing existing in anotl 
^ Dq. not revert tltree of four ^specify ihe county w’hich 


... . • m --- v VI AVIU IWLJUUUf 

ames to one c i tft umBtun o a , but finiflh 4 on the address, 
fou go on f •• *• • j Yorkshire. 


proper designations, 

233. Addresses of Letters.' 
—As this branch of epistolary corre¬ 
spondence is one ofthe most important, 
we subjoin 9 a few additional hints 
which letter writers geifcrally would* 
do w r ell *) attend to. 

i. When writing several letters, 
place each in its envelope, and jyjdress 
,it as soon os it is written. Otherwise 
awdjw'Eft-d mistaksS may occur, youi- 
correspondents receiving letters not 
intended for them. If them he a town 
of tho same name os that to w hi 

rcounty, 
yon mean 


Thus. Eichmond, 
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YOU KAY D&KND THE DUSTMAN IS YOUB FRIEND. 


ii. When Jhe person to whom you 

axe writing js 1 visiting or residing at 
the house OTwano^ier person, it is con¬ 
sidered vulg&r ,to put “ at ^Mr. So- 
and-So’s,” but'simply “Mr. So-and- 
So’s,” at being understood. ( 

iii. .It is more respectful to write 
the word “Esquire” in full. The 

* —«c substituted for initials is vulgar, 
and pardonable only in extreme cases; 
if the Christian nanv* or initials of 
your C9rrespondent do not occur to you 
at the moment, endeavour to ascertain 
them by inquiry, r , 

iv. When addressing a gentleman 
with the prefix “Mr.,” the Christian 
name or initials should always follow, 
being more polite, as well as avoiding 
cpnfusion where persons of the same 

"nflftname may reside in one house. 

V. In addressing a letter to two or 
more unmarried ladies^ write “ The 
Misses Johnson,” and not “ The Miss 
Johnsons / ” and, lastly, always write 
an address clearly ani legibly, so that 
it may not*be delayed in delivery, nor 
be missent. 

237. Addresses of Persons of 
Rank and Distinction*:— 

238. The Royal Family. — Supet - 
scriptim. —To the Queen’s (King's) 
Mqst Ekcellen,* Majesty 

Commencement. — Most Gracious 
Sovereign ; May < it please * jjpur 
Majesty. «. 

Conclusion. —I remain, with the pJo- 
foundest veneration, Your Majesty’s 
most faithful st^ject and dutiful 
servant. « 

239. —Pr;noes of the fiiood Royal.— 1 

i. The Sms and Daughters, Brothers 


Highness the Prince of Wales {Princess 
Beatrice). s . 

Comm .—Your Rcfyal Highness. »' 
Con .—I ^ remain* with the greatest 


from the “ Dictionary of Daily 
Wants,” published by HoulstdnVid Bonsai 
Paternoster Square, E.C., In one fblume l( 
half bound, at 7s. 6d., or in three separate 
volumes, cloth, each 2s -6a. 


respect (I have thp honour ‘tojjje), your 
Royal Highness’s most obedientaervant. 

ii. Other branches of the Royal , 
Family. — Sup.— ^o His "Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge.' 

Comm .—Your Royal Highness. 

Con. —I Iremain, with the greatest 

S “sport, your Royal Highness’s most 
imble and obedient servant. 

1240.—Nobility and Gentry. — i. 
uke or Duchess. — Sup. —To His Grace 
te Duke (Her (fraee the Duchess) of 
orthumberlaad. * * 

i (Xmm .—My Lord Duke (Madam). 

Con. —I have the honour to be, My 
Lord Duke (Madam), Your Grace’s 
most devotec^and obedient servant. 

ii. Marquis or Marehipness. — Sup. 
—To the Mo# Honourable tlfe. Marquis 
(Marchioness) of S&lisbfcry. 

Comm. —My Lord Marquis (Madam). 
Con. —I have the honour to be,- My 
Lord Marquis, Your Lordship's (Madam, 
Your Ladyship's) most obedient and 
most humble servant. 

iii. Earl or Countess. — Sup. —To the 
Right Honourable the^ Earl' ( Countess) 
of Aberdeen. 

Comm. —My Lord (Madam). 

Con .—I have the honour to be ( , My 
Lord, Your Lordship’s {Madam, You :«■ 
Ladyship's) most obedient and v ;y 
humble servant. 

Viscount or Viscountess. — Sup .— 
To the -Right Honourable Lord Vis- 
fa ount (Lady ViscounU w) Gough. « 

\ Comm, and Con. s\me as Earl’s. 

' Vi Baron or Baroness. 
the Right Honourable Lord • (Lady) 
Rowton. • ‘ t 

Comm* and Con . same as Earl’s, 
vi. Younger Sons r of Earls „ and 
all the Sms of Viscounts and Barons . 
— Sup .— To the Honourable Arthur 
Hamilton Gordon. t 

Comm. —Honoured Sir* « 

Con. —I have the honour to Jbe, 
Honoured Sif, Your most obedient and 
‘yej$ humble servant* 
r vii„ Baronet and His Wife. — Sup. 


—To Sir 


(Ifadam). 


brd Northcete. 

)- V 
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A BJRTY GRATA MAX^S DINNER LATH. 


Lords JustSqgs of Appeal are Knights, 
and should’ be addressed thus: % 

Sup. —IJp tffe Eight Honourable Sir 
W. Milbournl J ames, Knt*. 

V. Judge of County Courts. — Snp ^— 
To His Honour John'James Jeffreys, 
Judge of County Courts. * 

_ 243. Offloers of the Navy and Armyil 
—i. Naval Officers. —Admirals have! 
the rank of* their flag added to thefrl 
own name and titlefthus:— I 

Siip. —To the Honourable Sir Riehary 1 
SRundera Dundas, Admiral of t. 1 *!) 
.White. * I 

If untitled, thenars simply styled 
Sir. 

Commodores are addressed in the sarno 
way as admirals. 

Captains are addressed either to 
“ Captain William Snfith, R.N.; ” or 
if on service, “To William Smith, 
Esquire, Commandos- of II.M.S.—” 
Lieutenants are addressed in the same 
way. 

ii. Military (ffficers .—All officers in 
the army above Lieutenants, Cornets, 
and Ensigns, have th eir military rank 
prefixed to*clieir name and title. • • 

- Sup. —To General Sir Frederick 
Roberts. 

r Subalterns are addressed *as Esquire , 
with the regiment which they belong, 
if on service. ** 

244. Municipal Officers.-*!. Lorn 

Mayor. — Sup.—To th^Eight IJonour- 
able the Lord* Mayor LThe LMu 
Mayoress) of London, Yoric, Dublii); 
The Lord PnPfost ( The Lady Provost ) 
of Edinburgh. • 9 

Comff. —My Lord (Madam). 

Con .—I have tlio honour to be, my 
Lord, Your Lordship’s (Madam, Your 
Jpadyshtp's) most obedient humble 
servant. * 

ii. The Mayors h>f all CcrpprafSons, 
with the Sheriff, Aldermen, and Re¬ 
corder of London, are styled Right 
Wors hipful; and the Aldermen yud^ 
;iS553rder of other Corjgwations, as wen 
Justices of the YeacefStYorshijgul. 

245. Ambassadors. — Ambassadors, 
have Excellency prefixed to thejr oth<$-* 
titles, and their accredited rank added. 


Sup .—To I^is ExcfUefccy Count 
Karolyi, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary from.Ih.I.M. .(H^s 
Imperial Majejty)’ Tlfe Emperor of 
A us tri a * 

Sup.—To Ilis Excellency The flight 
Honourable Earl of Dufferin, K.P., 
G.«C.M.G., K.C.B., Her •iRritannic 
Majesty’8 Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to tho Sublime 
Ottoman Porte. 

Comm. —M>Lord. ' 

Con. —I Slave the ffonour to be, sly 
Lord, Your Excellency’s Most huxpblff 
obedient ser^nt. 

The wives of Ambasssadors haveplso 
Excellency added to theirother title?. 

Envoys and Charge d’Affaires are 
generally# styled Excellency,- hut by 
courtesy only.* # 

Consuls have only their accredited 
rank added to thcir.names or titles,*if 
they have any. * 

246. Addresses of Petitions, 
&C. —i. Queen in Council. —All appli¬ 
cations to tho Queen in Council, the 
Houses of Lords #nd Commons, &c., 
arc by Petition, as follows, varying 
only the title : • 

To the Queen’s most Excellent 
Majesty in Council, 

The humble Petition of M. N. f 
# &c., showeth 

That your Petitioner 
• • • • • • 

Wherefore Your Prtitioner 
i Humbly prajfe that Your Majesty 
will be graciously plcpsdJo . . . 

And Yo^r Petitioner, as in duty 
bound} will ever pray. 
ii Lords and Commons. —To the 
Right Honourably the Lords *Spiritual 
and Temporal (To the Honourable fhe 
Commons) o| me ITnitqd Kingdom of 
Great Britain a«d Ireland, in Parlia¬ 
ment assembled. • • 

The humble Petition, &c. ^ 

And jroiy Petitioner [or Peti- 
■ turners] will ever pray, &c. 

•047. Xo thosewnowrite for the 
Press. —It would be a^great service to 
editgrs jyid printe^if all who write for 
the press would observe the following 



HUDDLE AT HOME MAKES THE HUSBAND ROAM. 
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_ rules' ?W6y *are reosqpable, and cor¬ 
respondents will regard them as such: 
■j-i. write jvith* blank ink,, on white 
paper, wide rulec!. * ii., Moke the pages 
Mr foljos snlall, one-fourth of a foolscap 
sheet is large enough, iii. Leave the 
second page of each leaf blank ; or, in 
other ttfoi’ds, write on one side of «tho 
paper only. iv. Give to the written 
page an ample margin all round ; or fold 1 
down the left hand side to the extont of 


which it will do if it be Attended to 
rqgularly. 9 . . 

V. An upright instfumdht sounds 
better if plhccd about typ ftiches from 
the wall. 

\i. When not in use keep the piano 
locked. * _ 

vii. To make the polish look nice, 
rub it with an old silk handkerchief, 
being careful first of alj to dust off 
any small particles, which otherwise 


t uu v 

ne-fourth the width of^e entire paper taro apt to scratch the surface* 
swas to leave a Woad margift on the left \ viii. Should any of the notes kiep 
* side of the paper, v. N umber the pag£s uhwn when struck, it*is a sun?sign that 
in the order of their succession, vi. there is damp, soak; where, which has 
^rite in a plain, bold, legible hand, 
withbut regard to beauty »f appear¬ 
ance. vii. Cs% no abbreviations wbicli 
are not- appear in piwit. viii. 


Punctuate the nufhusefipt as it should 
hp printed, ix. For italics underscox'e 
one line; forsmqjl capitals,tM-o; cap¬ 
itals, three. *x. Never interline witli- 
out the caret (a) to show its place, jcii. 
Take special pains with every letter 

lb'vicw 


caused the small note upon which the 
key works to sm ell. « 

249. Gardening Operations for, 
the x ear. 

250. January.—Flowers of the 

Month. — Christmas Rose, Crocus, 
Winter Aconite,*Alyssum, Primrose, 
Snowdrop. * 

251. Gardening , Operations.—Tn- 

door preparations lor future operations 
must he made, as in this month there 


in p Wiper nappes. ■ xn. lt'-vicw every 

wort, to be suro tiat none if illepMo. : onl avlfc j our! „ (lay ^^ble for 

m l ut im-'-tions to the jmjitrr at 0 J t -_ d(x) J r unl(JSS { h » 0 m bo 

iv- e or un .fsually mild. Mat over tulip-beds, 
begin to fyrec roses. Place pots over 


tlife head of the fiist page. xiv. Ne’ er 
write a private le tter to the editor 
the planter’s copy, hut always oi 
separate sheet 


on 
on a 


seakJIlc and surround themtyth manure* 
litt^jj, dried leaves, ?co. Plant dried roots 


O tt 1 x x xl _i ! utivu luatuo, txt . x taut uttcu juuia 

248. —■ Hints to those wrljo : G f bordeiiflowers in m^d weather. Take 
have Pianofortes.— 1 . Damp is i strawl&rrios iiyiots into the greenhouse. 

Take •cuttings of ehysantlicmums and 
| ftrik3 them under glass. Prune and 
plant gooseberry, currant, fruit, and 


very injurious to a pianoforte; it Ought 
therefore to bo placed in a dry place, 
and not exposed to dfkughts. " • 

ii. hgeptuour piano free from dust, 
jtnd do notaulow needles, pins, or bread 
tu jfn placed upon it, especially if the 
key-board is exposed, as such agtieles 
are apt U> get tngide * and produce a 
Jarring or whizzing sound. 

iii. Do no-load thetapof a piano with 
booksj music, &c , a* the tane is there¬ 
by # deadened, and the disagreeable 
noise alluded to in the lost paragraph 
is often produced likewise. 

iv. Have your piano tuned about 
every two months ; whether it is used or 
not, the strain is always upon it, and if it 


deciduous trees and shrfPbs. Cucumbers 
and melons4o b<?sown in the£hot-bcd. 
Apply manures to the soil. 

252. Fetfuary. — Flowers of tho 

Month- —tJnowdrop, Violet, Alyssum, 
Priiprose. * 

253. Gardening Operations. — 
TransptyntP pinks, captations, sweet- 
williams, candy-tuft* campanulas, &c. 
Sow sweet and garden peas and Jfettuces, 
fcr succession of crops, coveringstjtf- 
ground wito^straw, &e. Sow also 
Sawpys, lames, and -cabbages. Pwne 

I and nail fruit trees, and towards the 

P . x .• .<■ m . . t c 


• , | , a * * , ' . ... ( nun uuui aa vuv wvi oj aw n 1*1 

isnpt kept up t/fconcert ptfcbyt will,; cnd 0 f the mentb plant stocks fm 
nob stand in tune when required, next yoar * s grafting; also cuttings of 
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TOO, MUCH BED MAKX^ A DULL HEAD. 
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poplar, eldftL willow trees, for oma- decay. Sow kidney beans, brocoli for 
mental shr^bb^y. Sow fruit and forest spring use, cays fqr autujnn, cauli- 
tree seeds." * f flowers for Decembers 'Indian eoA, 

254. —vMftwh. — Mowers Of the cress, onions t<f plant out as bulbs next 

Month.— Primrose, Narcissus, I[y- year, radishes, aromatic herbs, turnips, 
acinth, 'Wallflower, Hepaticj, Daisy, cabbages, savoys, lettuces, &c. Plant 
Polyanthus. celery, lettuces, and annpalg; thin 

255. G-ardening Operations. — spring crops; stick peas, &<F. Earth 
Seeds of “ spring flowers” to be sown. t up potatoes, &c. Moisten mushroom 
Border flowtrs to be planted ou£ beds. 

Tender annuls to fle potted out under* 260. June. — Flowers of the Month 
glasses. -Mushroom beds to be ma.de/ —Water-lQj^ • Honeysuckle, Sw®t- 
S<>W artichokes, Windsor beans, asp, william, Pinks, Synnga, Bhododln-, 
cauliflowers for autumn; lettuces and (iron, Delphinium, Stock, 
fleas for succession*bf 'crops, onions, 261. Garioning Operations. —Sow 
parsley, radishes, Savoys, asparagus, giant stocks to flower next spring, 
red and white cabbages, and beet; Take slip! of myrtles to strike, pipings 
turnips, early brocoli, parsnips and of pinks, and make laydfs^f carnation. 
L carrots. Plant slips and parted roots of Put dpwrf layeys aqd take* cuttings of- 
perennial herbs. Graft* trees and pro- roseS and evergreens. Plant annuals 
tect early blossoms. I^brcc rose-tree in borders, and place auriculas in pdja 
cuttings under glasses. in^ shady places. Sow Sidney beams 

256. April*— Mowers Of the Month, pumpkins, cucumbers for pickiing, and 

—Cowslip, Anemone, Iianunculus, (latrinthe month) endive and lettuces. 
Tulip, Bolyanthuf, Auricula, Narcis- Plant out cucumbers, marrows, leeks f 
sus, Jonquil, Wallflower, Lilac, La- celery, broccoli, caulifloircrs, savoys, 
bumum. and Beedlings, and'plants propagated 

257. ' Gardening Operations. —Sdw by slips. Earth up potatoes, &c. (Jut 
for succession peas, beans, and carrots ; herbs for drying when in flower, 
parsnips, celery, and sea kale. Sow more 262. July.— Mowers of thei Month. 

r seed* of “spring flower!.” Plant —Eose, Carnation, Picoteo, Asters, 

' Evergreens,' dahlias^* chrysanthemums, Balsams, 
aufl the like, also potatoes,^ slifls of «263. Gardening Operations. —Part 
thyme, parted foots, lettuces, •cauli- 1 auricula and polyanthus roots. Take 
flowers, cabbages, oniont. Lay«down up summer bulbs as they go out of 
turf, removo chftrpillars. glow an* flower, and plant saffron crocus and 
graft camelias, and propagate and grafft tuitumn bulbs. ^Gather seeds. Clip 
fruit and rose tees by all the various evergreen borders and «djjw, strike 
means ini, use. Sow c cucumbers agd myrtle slips undgr glasses. r Net fruit 
vegetable % marrows for planting out. trees. Fmish budding by the en£« 
This is the most important ynonth in the the month. Head dowgi espaliers. Sow 
year for gardeners. • early dwarf cabbages to plant‘out is 

J358. May.—Mowers of theMonih.— October for spring; also endive, onions, 
Hawthorn, Gentianella, Anemone, %a- kidney beans ferrate cropland turnips, 
nunculus, Columbia, Honeysuckle, Plant celer$ endiwfe, lettuces, cabbages, 
Laburnum, Wistaria. * leeks, strawberries, dnd cauliflowers. 

259^ Gardehing Operations. —Plant Tie up letyices. Earth celery. * Take- 
. out vou riaeedling flowers as they arp fcp onions, &c., for drying* „ . 

sow again for succession 264. August. — Mowers of the 
lark^^^tnigaonette, anaetherspring Month. —Geranium, Verbena, Calceo- 
flo witSs - . Pot out tender anndals. l$e- laria, Hollyhock. * 

movd auriculas to a^iorth-east aspect.' 265? Gardening operations. —Sow 
Take up bulbous roots os the leaves annuals to blown indoors in winter, and 


WHEN THE HAND ZS CLEAN IT NEEDS WO* SCREEN. 
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the 
Pink, Chry- 


pot all yourfg Stocks rai^d in the green¬ 
house. Spw early red cabbages, cauli- 
fywprs few spring* andreumm^- use, cos 
and cabbage lettuce fpr winter crop. 
Plant out winter crops. Dry herbs and 
mushroom spawn. Plant out strawberry 
roots, and net currant trees, tb preserve 
the fruiy through the winter. , 

266. September.—Flowers of the 
Month.— Clematis, or Traveller’s Joy, 
Jasmine, Passion Flower, Arbutus. 

'267. Gardening OpejaAions.—Plant 
accuses, scaly bulbs, and* evergreen 
•shrubs. Propagate by layei’s and 
cuttings of all herbaceous plants, currant, 
gooseberry, and other fruft trees. Plant 
<mt seedling, pinks. Sow unions for 
spring plantation, carrots, spinach, and 
Spanish radlShes in warm spqfs. Earth 
’ up celery. HousG potatoes and edible 
bplbs. Gather pickling cucumbers. 
Make tulip and mushroom beds. 

’ 268. Ootober. — Flowers of 
Month.— Asters, Indian 
santhemum, Stock. 

280. Gardening Operations.— Sow 
fruit stones i9r steaks for future graft¬ 
ing, also larkspurs and the hardier 
annuals to stand the winter, and 
’ hyacinths and smooth bulbs in pots and 
glasses. * Plant yfiung trees, cuttings of 
jasmine, honeysuckle, and evergreens. 
Sow mignonette for pots in winter. 
Plant cabbages, &e., for spring. Cftt 
down asparagus, separate roots of daisies, 
irises,«&c. Trench, drain, and manure. 

270. November.—#Flowers of* the 
Month. —-Laurestinus, Michaelmas 
Daisy, Chrysanthemum. 

271. Gardening Operations.—Sow 
sweet peas and garden peas for early 
flowers • and crops. Take up oahlia 
Acts. Complete bbds for asparagus 
and artichokes. Plan£ jried roots of 
border flowers, daisie^ &c. J’ako potted 
mignonetta indoc^rs. Make*new plan¬ 
tations. of strawberries, though it is 
better to do this in October. Sow peas, 
leeks, beans, and ^radishes. Plants} 
rhubarb in rows. Prune hardy trtras, 
and plant stocks of fruit tree's. Store 
carrots, &o. Shelter from frost, where 
it maV be require. Plant iKrubs for 


forcing. Continue to trench p.nd manure 
f vacant ground. * 

272 December. — JJowew of the 
Month.—Cyclamen ancfeNVir-fer Aconite. 
Holly berries are now "available for 
flcfral decoration.* 

273. hardening Operations.— Con¬ 
tinue in open weather to prepare vacant 
ground for spring, and to protect plants 
|rom frost. Cover bulboup roots with 

. matting. Dress fl§wer borders. Pre- 
Ipare forcing ground for cucumbers, and 
\orce asparagus and seakale. Pl^jit 
gooseberry, currant, aapple, and pear 
trees. Doll grass^plats if the season 
he mild and nol too wet. Prepare poles, 
stakes, pea-sticks, &c., for spring. 

274. Kitchen Garden.—This is one 
of the most important parts of general 
domestic econoipy, whenever the situa¬ 
tion of a house and the size of the 
garden will permit the members of a 
family to avail themselves of the advan¬ 
tages it offers. It is, indeed, much to be 
regretted that small jlots of ground, in 
the immediate vicinity of th£ metro¬ 
polis more especially, are too often 
cifiverted into flower gardens and 
shrubberies, or used as mere play¬ 
grounds for children, when they might 
more usefully be employed in raising 
vegetables for thg family. With a 
littlfecare and attention, a kitchen gar- 

j%den, though small, might be rendered 
not only useful, hut, in fact, as oma- 
MentaS as a modern, grass lawh; and 
( fme same expense incurred to make the 
ground a laboratory of sweets, might 
suffire to render it a^eeable to me 
pdlate as well as fo the olfactory nerves, 
and that even without offending ihe 
most delicat!) optics. It is only in 
accord&ncS with our plan to give 
the hint, and to put before the readir 
sutjji novel point# as may facilitate 
the pr«pos@d arrangement. It is one 
objection to the formation of a kitchen 
garden in front of the dwelling, or in 
Sight of the drawing-room and 
lofljff, that very nature makes it 
rotifer an eyesore than otherwise ota#U 
.sedlons. This, however, may be readily 
J* got over by a Uttlebttention to neatness 


ttfi‘ A WAITING APPETITE KINDLES MANY A SPITE. 
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end good «order, for the vegetables inches deep, wqjj beaten *do^n, and the 
themselves* ?f properly attended Ip, surface made qufie even. In the space 
may be mf.de ?eally ornamental; but of five orjpix we&s the mushrooms .wijl 
then, in cu^ti^gfthe plants for use, the begin to come HP »*if the mould’ then 
business must be done neatly-—all use- seems dry, give it ‘ a gentle watering 
less leaves cleared from the ground, l5ie with lukewarm water. The box will 
roots no longer wanted taker? up, and continue to produce from six weeks to 
the ravages of insects guarded against tw* months, if duly attends to by 
by sedulous extiipation. It will also giving a little water when dry, for the 
be found a great improvement, where mushrooms need neithor light nor free 
space will admit of ft, to surround the air. If cut as button mushrooms each 
larger plqts of ground, in which thy box will vieW from twenty-four J,o 
vegetables are grown, with flower borj forty - ei ghrpints, according to the sli¬ 
ders stocked witbfherbaccous plants aid shn and other circumstances. They may* 
Others, such as annual^ and bulbs in bo kept in (Jfv dark cellars, or any 
due order of succession, or with neat other places where the frost will n^t 
espaliers, # with fruit trees, or even reach thcti. By preparing in succes- 
gooseberry and currant bushes, trained gion of boxes, mushrooms may be had 
' along them, instead of being suffered to all the yrar through.—'Key may be. 
grow in a state of ragged wildness, as grown without'the manure, and be of a 
is too often the case. «• finer flavour. Take a little straw, and 

275. Artificial Mushroom i a y it carefully in the bottom of the 
Bedfi.—Mushrooms may be grown in mushroom box, about an inch thick, or 
pots, boxes, or hampers. Each box ratljer more. Then take some of the 
may be about three feet long, one and spawn bricks and break them down— 
a half broad, and seven inches in depth, each brick into about toji pieces? and 
Let each box be half filled with manure lay the fragments op, the straw, as close 
in the fora*, °f fresh hoKfe-dung from to each other as they will lie. Cover 
the stables, the fresher the better^,but them up with mould three and a hUlf 
If* wet, it should he allowed to dry inches deep, and wejl pressejl down, 
for three or four days befom it ip put When the surface appeals dry give a 
ainto the bories. When the manure has little tepid water, as directed for the 
been placed in the box it Bhould bstr /ell j mpde of raising them described above; 
beaten down. After tbe second yr thirds but this method needs about double the 
day, if the manure has Vegun to gene- quarfeity of water that the former does, 
rate heat, break §ach brick of fnushr owing to having no moisture in the 
room spawn (which may bd obtained bottom, while thpother has the manure, 
from any seedpian) into pieces about The mushrooms will begigutQjstart in a 
three inphes square,- then lay* the month or five weeks, sometimes sooner, 
pieces afiout four inches ^apart ujfcn sometime* later, According to the 
the surface of the manure in the box; 0 f place where the boxes are 
here they are to lie for si£ days, when situated. • • 

it will probably be found that the side 270. Dwarf Plants. —The fbf- 
the spawn next to the manuroi has lowing method of producing miniature 
begun to run the manure belqw; trees is tal^n frqp an article on this 
then add one and a half incji more subject in Gardening Illustrated. “Take 
of freslji manure cAi the top of the spawn an orange, and having cut a hole in the 
in the box, and beat it down as for- peel aboift the size of a shilling, take 
In the course of a fortnight, f’out the juice and 1 pulp. Fill the skin 
when Vou find that the oJSflvn has y^n thjjs emptied with some cocoa-nut fibre, 
through the manure, the dqx wit be fine moss, and charcoal, • just stiffened 
ready to receive the mould on the top ».|-with a little loam,Vind then put an 
this mould must he two and tt half* acorn 'or a dqte “tone, or the seed or 
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kernel of afly tree that it is proposed to 
obtain int a dwarfed* form in this 
fixture, just about ®e centre of the 
hollow orange ^eeli l^lace tne orange 
peel in a tumbler or vase in a window, 
and occasionally moisten the contents 
with a little water through tile hole in 
the pod,* and sprinkle tho surface 
apparent through the hole with some 
fine woodashes. In due time the tree 
will push up its stem through the com- 
pbst and the roots w iU push through 
t^) orange peel.* The roots must then 
•be .cut off flush with the peel, and this 
process must be repeated at frequent 
intervals for about twcP years and a 
fialf. The stem of the tree ^ T ill attain 
the height of fopr or five inches and then 
assume a SPkinted gnarled appearance, 
giving it the appearance of an old ^roe. 
Vhon the ends of tho roots are cut for 
♦he last time, tho orange peel, which, 
curiously enough* docs not rot, must 
be painted black and varnished* The 
writer of the article saw this process 
carried out by a Chinaman that he had 
in lij|jiervict?j and the trees thrived and 
presented a healthy appearance for 
eight years, when the Chinaman left 
his employ and took the trees with him. 
He tried the pftm which has been de¬ 
scribed but failed, but he was successful 
with an acorn and a datestonc which 
were planted each in a thumb-pot i ,1 a 4 
mixture of peat and loam. The dwarf¬ 
ing was effected by turning the plants 
out of the pots at intervals of six weeks 
and pinching off the ends of the roots 
that showeothemselves behind the eom- 
jmst. This shows tHat the^production 
01 dwarf plants is chiefly due to a con¬ 
stant and systematic checking 8 f the 
Vjot growth. * 

277. To clear 3V>^e Trees from 
Blight. —*Mix e^ual Quantities of 
sulphur and tobacco dust, and strew 
the mixture over the trees of a morning 
when the dew is on them. Che insects 
will disappear in h few. days. . Tl» 
trees should then be syrufged with a 
decoction of* elder leaves. 

278. To pat vent Mildew on, 
atf sorts of Trees.— The best pre¬ 


ventive against mildew is to keep the 
plant subject to it occasionally syringed 
with a decoction of eldej loaytes, which 
will prevent the fungps growing on 
them. * 

€79. Toada are among the best 
friends the gardener has; for they live 
almost exclusively on the most destruc¬ 
tive kinds of vermin. Unsightly, there¬ 
fore, though they may he, they should 
on all accounts b| encoiftaged; they 
' should never be touched nor molested 
Hn any way; on the contrary/ plafts of 
shelter should ho mgdo for ^hem, 
which they may rgtire from the burn¬ 
ing heat of the’sun. If you have nono 
in your garden, it will be quite worth 
your while to search for ihttn in your 
walks, and bring them home, taking 
cai*e to handle them tenderly, for al¬ 
though they tyive neither the will nor 
the power to injure you, a very little 
rough treatment Kirill injure them; no 
cucumber or melon frame should ho 
without one or two._ 

280. Slug's ana Snailsftre great 
enemies to every kind of garden plant, 
vjhether flt^rer or vegetable; they 
wander in the night to fScd, and re- 
turfi at daylight to their haunts. Jn 
order to cjtch them lay cabbage leaves 
about the ground, especially oif the . 
bejjj^ which the}* frequAt. Every 

> raoming,examine thege leaves, and you 
will lfhtl a gjeat many taking refuge 
J^encifth, and these may be killed by 
iMprinkling them wim a little lime or 
salt. These minerals are very annoy¬ 
ing to snails and slugs'? a pinch of salt 
1411s them* anfl they will hot touch 
fresh lime. It is a common practiej to 
sprinkle lime over young crops, and 
along tht? edges of beds, about rows of 
pens and beans, lettuces and othgr 
vegetables; but jrhen it has been on 
tne gpmftd some days, or has been 
moistened by rain, loses its strength. 

281. Traps for onails.*— Snails 
Sire particularly fond of bran; if a little 
♦a spread op* 4 be ground, and ±d?Frod 
oVvith afewcabbage-leaves oryies, 
t9ey will congregate under them in great 

[ number, and by examining them every 
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morning, qjid destroying them, their 
numbers wjll be materially decreased^. 

282. diialra on orchard trees, and 
gooseberry and* currant bushes, will 
sometimes be sufficiently numerous 
to spoil a crop; but* if a bonfire *be 
made with dry sticks and weeds on the 
windward side of the orchard, so that 
the smoke may blow among the trees, 
you will destroy thousands; for the 
grubs hare such amobjection to smoke, 
that r very- little of it makes them rolijj 
t^pmselves up and fall off: they muy 
be swept* up afteawards and destroyed. ] 
• 283. OaterpillEwrB^nd Aphides. 
—A garden syringe or engine, with a cap 
on the pipe foil of very minute holes, 
will wash away these disagreeable visi¬ 
tors very quickly. You must bring 
the pipe close to the plant, and pump 
hard, so as to have considerable force 
on, and the plant, ^owever badly in¬ 
fested, will soon be cleared, without re¬ 
ceiving any injury. Afterwards Take 
the earth under tke trees, and kill the 
insects that have been dislodged, or 
many will recover and climb up the 
stems Qf the plants. Aphides may 
he cleared by means of tobacco smpke, 
but after this has been applied the 
plaqt should be well syringed. 

& 284. butterflies and Moths, 
however pretty, are the worst engines 
one can have in a garden ; u a ? single* 
insect of this kind may deposit eggs 
enough to ovenryn a tree with*catex 
pillars, therefore they shoifid be de* 
stroyed at any cost of trouble. 

285. To prevent Destruction 
of Fn$t Buds by Birds.— Ji&t 
before the buds are ready to burst, and 
again when they have beg&n to expand, 
give them a plentiful dusting with 
chimney soot. The soot is unpalatable 
to the birds, and they will attack«no 
'bush that is thxis sprinkled ft in no 
way injures th%n*jcent blossom or leaf, 
and is washed off in due course of time 

rain. * 

286. Wasps desirs^a good 

of fruit, but every pair of wasps klJed 
in spring saves the trouble and annfcy* 
once of a swam in feutpum* 


287. Cure/or Stifc jf of Wasp 
or Bee.—A lime ammoma(applied to 
the punctyre wm spfeedily relieve, the 
pain, and so wity the juice of an onion 
obtained by cutting an onion’in ht^f and 
rubbing the cut part over the part 
affected. 1 It is necessary, however, 
to#he very careful in any ^attempt 
upon a wasp, for its sting, like that 
of the bee, causes much pain and 
frequently induces considerable swell¬ 
ing. In casp />f being stung, get fj?e 
blue-bag fibm the laimdry, and rub,it 
well into the wound as soon as possible. r 
Later in tho r season, it is customary 
to hang vessels of beer, or water aqjrl 
sugar, in dhe fruit-trees, to entice them 
to drown themselves, u A wasp in a 
window may be killed almost instan¬ 
taneously by the application of a littlo 
sweet oii on the tip of a feather. 

288 ; To protect Dahlias from 
Earwigs. —Dip a piece of wool or 
cottjpn in oil, and slightly tie it round 
the stalk, about a foot from the earth. 
The stakes which you wijl put info the 
ground to support yqur plants must also 
he surrounded by t**0 oiled cotton or 
wool, or the insects will climb up th&n 
to the blossoms and tender tops of the 
stems. Insects may be prevented from 
climbing up stakes, trees, &c., by 
encircling them with a broad ring of 
tar, which may he renewed as often as 
may foe necessary. Small pots inverted 
and placed on the top of stakes form a 
usefftl trap for Hugs, snails, earwigs, 
&c., which crawl into the»»for shelter 
in the early morning, and nTay thus be 
caught acid destroyed. When ifcpfc 
sought to take earwigs by this means, 
the bottom of each should b‘e filleg 

with a wisp of hay or dried grass, or a 
little cotton wfoL . 

289. Up free Plants from 
Leaf-Dice. — The following is je 
commended as a choap and easy mode 
of getting rid of fhis pest*:—Mix one 
jounce of flowers of sulphur with one 
bushel of pawduet; scatter this over the 
plants infected with thestf insects :they 
| "will > seoq t be freed,'^though a second 
t application may possibly be necessary. 
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•fifeo. A Uoral. 

* 

I had a little spot of ground. 

Where blade nor blossAn grew^ 

Though the bright sunshyte all around 
Life-giving radiance threw. 

I mourned to see a spot so bare 
Of leaves of healthful green, * 

And thought of bowers, and blossoms fai% 

I frequwvtly had seen. 

Borne seeds of various kinds lay by— 

I knew not what they were— 

Bu|l rudely turning o’er the wij, 

1 ^trowed them thickly there; 

And .day by day I watched them spring 
From out the fertile earth# 

And hoped for many a lovely thing 
Of beauty and of worth. 

But as I m&rh&d tfteir leaves unfgld 
• As weeds before myaviewj * » 

And saw how stubbornly and bold 
J!he thorns and nettles grew— 

I sighed to think that I had done, 
Unwittingly, a tiling 

That, where a beauteous tower sho&ld 
thrive, 

But ftorthlcsswrceds did spring. 

And thus I mused^^e things we do, 

With little heed or ken. 

Hay prove of worthless growth, and strew 
1 With ttftrns the paths of men ; 

For little deeds, like little seeds, 

May flowers prove, or noxious weeds! # 

291. Taking 1 a House.— Before 
taking a house, he careful to calculate 
that the* rent is not too ^igh in propor¬ 
tion to your means ; for remember that 
1 the rent is aTlaim that must be paid 
with but little delay, ani that t£e land- 
loiMcas greater power over your pro¬ 
perty thaji any other creditor. If is 
difficult to assign any fixed proportion 
between income and rental to suit all 
cases, but a reasonable lftsis for the 
settlement of this mint may*be found 
in th» assertion that while not less than 
a one-tenth of a man’s entire •income 
* need beset apart for •rent, not more 
than a sixth, or at the very utmost ^ 
fifth should be gevoted to this jfiirpose" 
and this amount ought to include 

parochial rates and <we8f ** * 


292. Having determined the 
Amount of Eent which y<Ju.cjin afford 
to pay, be careful to selc«tth% best and 
most convenient hous^wlu£h can be 
obtained for that sum. Atid in making 
that selection let the following matters 
be carefully considered : 

293. First—Carefully regard the 

Healthfnlness of the Situation. Find 
out the nature of the sub-sc^l on which 
tne house stands— for example, a gravel 
r m chalk subsoil is better than a ftfjb- 
s'pl of clay, because the former admit# 
of a speedy escape of the surplits water 
in time of heavy a’ld continuous rain, * 
while the latter does not. Avoid tho 
neighbourhood of graveyards^ and of 
factories giving forth unhealthy va¬ 
pours. Avoid low and damp districts, 
the course of espials, and localities of 
reservoirs of water, gas works, &c. 
Make inquiries as to the drainage of 
the neighbourhood, and ^inspect the 
drainage and w'ater supply of the pre¬ 
mises. A house standing on an incline 
is likely to be better drained than ono 
standing upon tho summit of a hill, or 
on yj level below/ a hill. Endeavour to 
obtain a position where the direct sun¬ 
light'falls upon the house, for this is 
absolutely essential to health; and gjpre 
preference to a hpusa the 8|i*nings of 
whi ch^ re sheltered from the north and 
€#st winds» • * 

294. ^Second.— Consider the .Dis¬ 

tance of the House from *y our place of 
occupation* and also its relation to 
provision markets, and^iops in the 
neighbourhood. # k 

295. Having considered thise Ma¬ 

terial and Leading Features, examine 
the house in fietoil, carefully looking 
into its state*of repair; notice the win¬ 
dows that are broken ; whether the 
chimneys smoke; whether they have 
been * ree^ntfy swept; whether the 
paper on the walls is^lamaged, ^spe¬ 
cially in the lower parts, and the 
%>i4ers. by the skirtings; whether^bo 
loclSA bolts, of doors, and win¬ 

dow fastenings are in proper condition ? 
make* a list of the fixtures; ascertain 
vfbether all rent and* taxes have been 
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paid by previous tenant, and tints to contrast and set ca the light 

whether .the 1 person from whom you ones. f 

, take the Hius#ls the original landlord, 299. For a Similar Reason, carpots 

or his agent foi*" tenant. <&nd do not whose colours ^are >all* of ’ what artists 

commit yourself by the signing of any call middle tint (neither dark nor light), 

agreement until you bre satisfied u£on cannot fail to look dull and dingy, even 

all these points, and see that ail has been when quite new. 

done which the landlord may have under- fr 300. Tor a Carpet to. he really 

taken to do, before you take possession Beautiful and in good taste, the/e should 

of the houses be, as in a picture, a judicious disposal 

296. If you atfe about to fur- of light and shadow, with a gradation 

nisth. a House, buy merely enough tc of very bright and of very dark tints; 
gbt along with at first, andadd other things some almost? white, «Lid others alnftst 
by degrees. It Is only by experience ar quite black. * , 

' that you can tell wfcat will be the wants 301. The most truly chaste, rich, 
of your family. If you spend all your and elegant harpets are those which are 
money, £ 0 u will find you have pur- of one colour only, the pattern, 'If 
chased many things you do not actually pattern it may he called, being formed 
want, and have no means left to get by a jufljeious arrangement .of every 
many things which yem do want. If variety of shade of’ this colour. For 
you have enough, aftd more than instance, a Brussels carpet entirely red; 
enough, to got everything suitable to the pattern formed by shades or tints 
your situation, do not think you must varying from the deepest crimson 
spend all, you may be able to lay out in (almost a black), to the palest pink (al- 
furniture, merely because you happen most a white). Also one of green only, 
to have it. Begin humbly. As riches shaded from the darkest bottlo^green, 
increase, it is easy and pleasant to in- in some parts of the pattern, to the 
crease, in oomforts ; bthf it is always lightest pea-green '‘jp ..others. Or one 
painful and inconvenient to decrease, in which there is no colour but brown, 
Neatness, tastefulness, and good sense in all its various gradations, some of 
xmky he shown in the management of a the shades being ndarly blath, others 
small hodriShold, a=id the arrangement of a light huff. - 
qf a little furniture, as well as a 302. The Curtains, Sofas, &o., 
larger scale. The consideration whicl inust be of corresponding colours, that 
many purchase by living beyond their themffect of the w r hole may he satis- 
income, and, toil course, living upon factory to the eye. 
others, is not worth the trouble it costs. 803. Carpetf- of many gaudy colours 
It does not, cm fact, procure a man are much less in demand than formerly, 
valuablf friends, or ( extensive Influ- Two or three colours onty, with the 
enoe. * c dark and» light Shades of each, make a 

297. Carpets.—In guying carpets, very handsome carpet. 

as in everything else, those^of the best fJ04. If you oann«t obtain & Hearth- 
equality are cheapest in the end. As it rug that exactly Corresponds with the 
is extremely desirable that they &ould carpet, get gng entirely different; for 
look as clean as possible, fvoid buying a decided contrast looks better than a 
carpeting that lias any white in it. bad maten. Tho he§rth-rqg, however, 
Even a very fm&l portion of white in- should reflect the colour or colours of 
ters persed through the pattern will in the carpet if possible. 

“VShprt time give a flirty appearancg;t# 305. Large Bugs of Sheepskin, in 
the whole. jP white, primson, or black, fqnn com- 

*298. A Carpet in which alt the fortable and effective hgarth-rugs for a 
Colours are Light never has a Clean,* drawing-room or dining-room. In the 
bright effect, from t’*e want 6f dark winter fhesp may ro removed dpd an 
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ordinary woollen rug ^iid down as long 
as fires are kept up. 4 
• 306. In .9&oosing Paper for 
a itoom, a’void’ thJt which has a 
variety of colours, or a large showy 
figure, as no furniture can appear to 
advantage with such. Large figured 
papering* makes a small room look 
smaller, but, on the contrary, a paper 
covered with a small pattern makes a 
room look larger, and a striped paper, 

f ie stripes running fr^m ceiling to 
oor, makes a 1 W room look higher. 
■307. The best Covering for 
a Kitchen Floor if a thick un- 
Jlgured oil-cloth, of one colour. Lino¬ 
leum ox kainptulicon is wairaor to the 
feet thanthe ordinary painted oil¬ 
cloth. ' • • 

308. Family Tbol ChAsrts.— 
Much inccnvenience and considerable 
*expcnso might lie saved if it were the 
general custom to keep in ever)” house 
Certain tools for the purpose o£ per¬ 
forming at homo what are called small 
jobi$ instead of being always obliged 
to send for a mechanic, and pay him 
for executiflj^little things that, in 
dost cases, could be sufficiently well 
done by ^ mail or boy belonging to 
the family, if the proper instruments 
were at hand. 

300. The Cost of these Articles 
is very trifling, and the advantages of* 
having them always in the house arc 
far Beyond the expense. 

310. For instance, there Should 
be an axoy»a hatchet, a saw (a large 
wood saw* also, with^buek or stand, if 
«wood is burned), a hamnffer, a tack- 
hammer, amalljt, three or four gimlets 
^md Bradawls of,different sizes, two 
screw-drivers, a chisel, a small plane, 
one Qr two jack-knives^ a pair ofJarge 
scissors or shears, and a qprpct fork or 
stretcher? * 

311. Also an Assortment of Nails 
of various* sizes, .from large spil^g 
down to small tacks, not forgetting 
some 'large and small brass-headed 
nails. * 

312. An Assortment .of \Sorews,’ 
likewise, will be found very convenient, 


and iron hooks of diffgrmt sizes on 
which to hang things. » ■ 

313. The Nails and Sqjews should 
be kept in* a wooden hpx, made with 
envisions to separate the various sorts 
and sizes, for if is very troublesome to 
have them mixed. 

314. And let care be taken to keep 

up the supply, lest it should rim out 
unexpectedly, and the deficiency cause 
delay and mconvdhience at a time when 
some are wanted. * • * 

316. It is well to have sonyewher^ in 
thclowcrpart of the Bouse, a roomy light 
closet, appropriated entirely to toolfe, 
and things of equal utility, for execut¬ 
ing promptly such little repairs as may 
he required from time to time, without 
the delay or expense of procuring an* 
artisan. Tins closet should have at 
least one larjfo shelf, and that about 
three feet from tie floor. 

316. Beneath this Shelf may he a 
deep drawer, divided into two eompart- 
ments. This drawid may contain cokes 
of glue, pieces of chalk, and halls of 
twine of different size and quality. 

• -317. ThBre may be Shelves at the 
sides of the closet for glue-pots, pa§te- 
pots and brushes, pots tor black, white, 
green, affd red paint, ^ans of oi# and 
varnish, paint-brashes, Scb • ‘ 

*018., Against the Wall, above the 
largetehelf, let the t&ols he suspended, 
or lajd acrossfnails or hooks of proper 
size to support then#. * 

319. This is much better than 
keeping them in a boxpwhere they may 

injured bj« rubbing against eacn 
other, ana the hand may (ft hurt in 
feeling nmgng them to find the thing 
that is v»nted. 

320. But when hung up against $e 
baBk wall of the closet, of course each 
t#ol ran he seen tft a glanee. 

, 32k. There is an excellent and 
simple contrivance *f 0 ? designating the 
►exact places allotted to all these articles 
■ ►jin a very complete tool closet. . 
^\322. (mine Closet Wall, directly 
turner tMb large nails that support the 
tools, is drawn •with a small brush 
dipped in black paint or ink, a repre 
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sentation inooutlino of the tool or in¬ 
strument belonging to that particular 
place * “ 

323. For' ip&banoe, under each 
Saw is sketched the outline of that saw, 
under each gimlet a sketch of that gim¬ 
let, undor the screw-drivers aro slight 
drawings of screw-drivcrs. 

324. So that when any Tool that 
lias been taker away for uso is brought 
back to the closet, the exact spot to 
which, it belongs can be found in a 
moment; and the confusion which is 
occasioned- in putting tools away in a 
be/x and looking for dhein again when 
they are wanted, is thus prevented. 

325. Wrapping Paper may be piled 

on the floor under the large shelf. It 
tan be bought at a low price by the 
ream, at the large paper warehouses; 
and overy house should kttep a supply 
of it in several varieties* For instance, 
coarse brown paper for common pur¬ 
ges, which is strong, thick, and in 
arge shq^ts, is mseful for packing 
leaver articles; and equally so for 
keeping silks, ribbons, blondes, &c., as 
it preserves tjieir colours. - , » 

326. Printed Papers are unfit for 

wrapping anything, as the printing ink 
rubs eff on the articles enclosed in them, 
■cud also soil&hne gloyes of the person 
that carries the parcel. *un 

327. Waste Newspapers had best 

be used for lighting tires and singeing 
poultry. If yon ti have accumulated 
more than you can use, your bdrtcher or 
grocer will generally buy them of you 
if they aro. clean. ^ * 

328. V.asta Paper that * has beet 
written on, cut into slips, and creased 
and folded, makes very gooS ajlumottea 
or lamp-lighters. These matters may 
ajfyear of trifling importance, but order 
andregularity are necessary to happiness. 

329. Beds for the l Podr.— 
Beech-trpe leaves efto recommendodfor 
filling the beds of poor persons. They 


330. To Preserve Tables.—A 

piece of oilcloth (about twenty inches 
long) is a useful aj»penidago r te a com¬ 
mon sitting-rooTq.. Kejftin the clOsct, 
it can be available at any •time, in 
order to plaee upon it jars, lamps, &c., 
whose contents are likely to soil your 
table during the process of emptying or 
tilling them. A wing and dusfbr are 
harmonious accompaniments to the 
oilcloth. 

331. Gilt frames may he pro¬ 

tected from JliCs and <l&st by pinning' 
tarlatan over them. Tarlatan fit for 
the purpose may bo purchased at the 
draper’s. It is an excellent materia?, 
for keeping dust from books, vases,* 
wool work, and every description of 
household ornament. . 

332v Damp Walls. —Thefollow- 
ing method is recommended to prevent, 
the effect of damp walls on paper in - 
rooms:—Line the damp part of tho ' 
wall with sheet lead, rolled very thin, 
and fastened up with small copper nails.'’ 
It may ho immediately covered vdth 
paper. The lead is not t8 be thicker 
than that Which is to line tea- 
chests. ' 

333. Another mode of prevent¬ 
ing the ill effects of damp in wblls on 
wall-paper, is to cover the damp part 
with a varnish formed of naphtha and 
bhcilac, in the proportion of |lb. of tho 
latter to a quart of the former. The 
smell of the mixture is unpleasant) but 
it wears off in a Short time, and the 
wall is covered with a h(p;d coating 
utterly impervious to damp, and to 
which the trail paper can be attach^ 
in the usual way. 

334. Bedroom^ Ifehoufil .not he 
scoured in the winter time, as colds w 
and sickness magr be produced thereby. 
Dry scouring upoi\the French plan, 
which consists of scrubbing the floors 
with dry brushes, may be resorted to, 
and will be* found more effective than 
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siwJdvbe gathered on a dry day in tho 1. g*n at first be imagined. If a bedroom 
autumn,' and perfectly atiSdv. It is sav' is vjet scoured, a dry day should be 
that the smell of them is pleasant aLd chosen—the windows shouH be opened, 
that they will not harbour vermin. • the linen removed, apd a fire should 
They are also very spring. ‘ ' Be lit wheaihe pperation is finished.*' 
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835. To get rid Of a Bad Smell and then leave it exposed »to the atmo* 
in a Btoom gewly painted.— sjfhere. * # * 

Place a vesael,full,of lighted charcoal 848. Cabbage Wate/ should ho 
in the mujdle of the A>om, and throw thrown away immediately it is done 
on it4wo or three handfuls of juniper with, and the vessel rinsed with clean 
berries, shut the windows, the chimney, water, oj it will cause unpleasant sujclls. 
and the dgor close ; twenty-tour hours 844. A little Charcoal mixed 
afterwards, the room may be opened, with clear water thrown into a sink 
when it will be found that the Bickly, will disinfect and deodorize it. Chlo- 
unwholesome smell will bo entirely fide of lime and embolic acid considcr- 
gone. The smoke of the juniper ber^y ably diluted, if applied in a liquid form, 

t possesses this q^vantugo* that should are good disinfectants, ana carbqljc 
anything be left in the room, such as powder—a pink pouter with a smell 
tapestry, &c., none of it will be spoiled, resembling tar, anil sold at about 2d, 
336. Smell of Patnt.—To get per lb.— is both useful and effective, 
aid of the smell of oil paint, let a The air of a bedroom may he plea- 
pailful of water stand in iho room santly sweetened by throwing some 
•newly painted* ground coffee on a liic shovel previously « 

337. If a Lander,, by Its Ppsi- heated. # 
tion, will not admit of opposite win- 345. W^ere a Chimney 

dbws, a current of air should be admitted smokes only when a fire is first 
by means of a fluS from the outside. lighted, it may UfS guarded against by 
338. To keep a Door open, allowing tho fire to kindle gradually, 
place a brick covered neatly with u or by heating the chjpmoy by burning 
pieee^of carpeting against it, when straw or paper, in the grate •previous 
opened sufficiently. to laying in the fire. 

339. ToAgeArtain whether a # 346. Ground Glass. — The 

B$dbe Aired.— Introduce a drinking fros’tcd appearance of gfound glass 
glass between the sheets for a minute or maf be very nearly imitated by gently 
two, just whoir the warming-pan is dalibbs the glass over with a p^int 
taken out; if the bed he dry, there will brush ■'•pped in white'^aint or any*, 
only he a slight cloudy appearance on otlj£r # oil colour. The paint should be 
the glass, but if not, the damp of tfce gthin, and»but very little colour taken 
bed will collect in and on the glass and up at*one ti\pe on the end of tho 
assuiqp the fonu of drops—a warning of bristle. When ap^Jied with a light 
danger. a • and even touch tho resemblance is con- 

340. Toprevent the Smoking sidbrablo. 
of a LapSfp. — Soak the wick in 347. Family Clocks oitght only 

strong vinegar, and Cfry it well before to* he oiled* wiln the very purest oil, 

use it; the flame will then bum purified by a quart of lime water to a 
clear and bright. # . • gallon of oil, in w hich it has been 

• 341. Water of every kind, except well shakdh, and suffered to stand for 
rain water, ■will speedily cover tho in- three or four days t when it may lxf 
side of a tea-kettle wituan unpleasant drawn off. # 

crust ; thjp may eSsily #e guarded &4&, Nbat Mode of Solder- 
against by placing a clean oyster-shell ing.—Cut out a pieces of tinfoil tho 
or a piece of.stone or marble in the tea- size of the surfaces to be soldered, 
kettle. • The shell of stone will always* Jrhen dip a feather in a solution of sal 
keep the interior of the kettle in good iHipioniac, over the surfaces of 

order, by attracting the pefticles *of the ynetal« then place them in their 
earth or of stone. . .prefer position with the tinfoil between, 

342. To Soften Hard Water, pPut the metals tlus arranged on a 
or purify river water, simply boil it, J piece of iron hot enough to melt tho 
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foil. ‘When ncold the surfaces will be 
found firmly spidered together. 

349. Maps$nd Charts.— Maps, 
charts, or engravings may bo effectually 
varnished by brushing a very delicate 
coating of gutta-percha solution over 
their surface. It is perfectly tran¬ 
sparent, and is said to improve the ap¬ 
pearance of pictures. By coating both 
sides of important documents they can 
be kept waterproof and preserved per¬ 
fectly. 

'350. ,Furniture made in the 
•jvinter, and brought A from a cold ware¬ 
house into a warm apaftment, is very 
liable to crack. 

851. Faper Fire-Screens should 
„be sized and coated with transparent 
■ varnish, otherwise they will soon be¬ 
come soiled and discoloured. 

352. Pastilles for Burning.— 
Cascarilla bark, eight drachms; gum 
benzoin, four drachms ; yellow sanilers, 
two drachms; etyrax, two drachms ; 
olibanumj two drachms; charcoal, six 
ounces ; nitre, one drachm and a half; 
mucilage of tragacanth, sufficient quan¬ 
tity. Reduce the substances to i a 
powder, and form into a paste with' the 
mucilage, and divide into si^al' cones; 

. jjthen put thep into an oven ui ti quite 
dry. 

353. Easy Method of, Break- f 
Ing Glass to any repaired 
Figure. —Makp ^ a small notch by 
mews of a file on the edge of a piece 
of glass, then make the end of a tobacco- 
pipe, or of a !.ud of iron of the qame 
size, red-hot in the fife, apply the lot 
iron to the notch, and draw it slowly 
along the surface of the glass in any 
direction you please: a Crack will 
follow the direction of the iron. , 

354. Bottling; and Fining.— 
Corks Bhould bo sound, \jleap; dhd 
sweet. Beer and porter should L) 
allowed to stand in the bottles a day or 
two before being corked. If for speed^ 
use, wiring is not neygfpry. Layir^, ‘ 
th^bottles on their sides willassis^ the 
ripening far use. Those that are tojbe 
kept should he wired, and put to stand' 
upright in sawdust, Kiaes should be 


bottled in spring. If not fine enough, 
draw off a jugfulQand .dissolve isinglass 
in it, in the proportion half an qunco 
to ten gallons, ana then pour hack 
through the bung-hole. Let it .stand 
a few weej^s. Tap the cask above the 
lees. When the isinglass is put into 
the" cask, stir it round with V stick, 
taking great care not to touch the lees 
at the bottom. For white wine only, 
mix with the isinglass a quarter of a 
pint of mi^Jt.-tt each gallon of winr, 
some whites of eggs, beaten with some 
of the wine. One white of an egg- to 
four gallons r akes a good fining. 

355. To Sweeten Casks. —Mir 
half a pirn, of vitriol with' a quart of 
water, porn 1 it into the barrel, and roll 
it abopt; next .day jidd onfi pound of 
chalk, and roll again. Bung down for 
three or four days, then rinse well with 
hot water. 

356. Oil Paintings hung over 
the mantel-piece are liable to wrinkle 
with the heat. 

357. To Loosen Glass Stop¬ 
pers of .Bottles. —With a feather 
rub a drop or two of saiati Gil round the 
stopper, close to the mouth of the 
bottle or decanter, which must, then be 
placed before the fire, at the distance of 
about eighteen inches; the heat will 
cause the oil to insinuate itself between 
tho popper and tho nock. When the 
bottle has grown warm, gently strike 
the ^topper on on*' side, and then bn the 
other, with any fight wooden instru¬ 
ment ; then try it with the hand: if it 
will not yet move, place it again before 
the fire, adding another drop of til. 
After-a while strike again as Jjefore; 
and, by perseveringkithis process, how¬ 
ever tightly it may be fastened in, you 
will at length'succeed in loosening it. 

358. Tke Be&t Oil for Lamps, 
whether animal, vegetable, Ar mineral, 
is that which is clear and nearly fcolour- 
’ess, like water, i 

859. Ohina Teapots are the 
safest, and, in many respects, the most 
.pleasant. Wedgwood ware is rerf apt, 

* after attune, to acquire a disagreeable 
taste. 
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360. otir& of Lmen. — When 
linen, is yell dried uid kid by for 
age, ^nothing^more is necessaxy than to 
secure it from'tlarap %nd insects. It 
may be kept free from the latter by 
a judicious mixture of aromatic shrubs 
and flowers, cut up and %ewed in 
silken »bags, which must b<J inter¬ 
spersed rfmong the drawers and shelves. 
The ingredients used may consist of 
lavender, thyme, roses, cedar shavings, 
powdered sassafras, co|sia, &c., into 
Vwfcch a few drops of ottb roses, or 
pother strong-scented perfume may be 
thrown. 

- 361.— Repairing Lirifn. — In all 
Rises it will be found moie consis¬ 
tent with ecqpomy to examine and 
repair all Washable articles, yore espe- 
‘ daily linen, that lftay stand m need of 
it* previous to sending them to tb> 
laundry. It wity also be prudent to 
have every article carefully numbered, 
and so arranged, after washing, as to 
hhve their regular turn and terffl in 
domestic use. 

062. Meriting. —When you make 
a new save the pieces 

until “ mending lay,” w r hich may 
code sooner than expected. It will be 
well eveh to bu)^a little extra quantity 
for repairs. Read over repeatedly the 

Domestic Hints” (pars. 1783-1807). 
These numerous paragraphs contifln 
most valuable suggestions, that will be 
constantly useful if Veil remembered. 
They should be reaif frequently* that 
their full v^jue may be secured. Let 
your servants also read them, for no¬ 
ticing more conduces* to g<|pd house¬ 
keeping than for the servant to Tender- 
stand the. “ systefh ” which her mistress 
fpproves of. * 

363. Cleansing ojf Furniture. 
-—Thd cleaning of furniture forms an 
important#part «f domestro economy, 
not only in regard to neatness, but also 
in point of expense. 


where brilliancy of polish » is of im¬ 
portance. * . 

365. The Italian Ca*)ine4-Work in 
this respectiexccls that of*any other 
country. The workmet? first saturate 
thb surface with olive oil, and then 
apply a solution of gum arabic dissolved 
in boiling alcohol. This mode of 
varnishing is equally brilliant, if not 
superior, to that employed by the 
French in their meat elaborate works. 

366. Bat another Mode may bqsub- 
stituted, which has less the appearance 
of a hard varnish, and may always ho 
applied so as,to restore the pristine 
beauty of the furniture by a little 
manual labour. llcat a gallon of 
water, in which dissolve one pound and 
a half of potash; and a pound of virgin.» 
wax, boiling the whole for half an hour, 
then suffer it *to cool, when tho wax 
will float on tho surface. Put the wax 
into a mortar, ana triturate it with a 
marble pestle, adding soft water to it 
until it forms a soft»paste, which, laid 
neatly on furniture, or even on paintings, 
and carefully rubbed when diy with a 
wiDQllen rag,» gives a polish of great 
briljianey, without the harshness of 
tho drier varnishes. 

367. Marble Chimniy-Pieoes jnay 
also he rubbed wjj.li itY'styer cleaning* 
th# :»arblo with diluted muriatic acid, 

>or w^gm* soap and vinegar; but the 
I iron or brass work connected with them 
requires other procewes. 

368. Tolished Iron Work may be 
preserved from rust by^gn inexpensive 
mixture, consisting ot copaj varnish 
iAimatcly faixed with as mkch olive 
oil as will give it a degree of greasiness, 
adding thgreto nearly as much spirit of 
turpentine as of varnish. 

969. Cast Iron Work is best pro^ 
served by the common method of rub- 
ling ■tfitn black-lead. 

7 370. If Rust has made its^appear- 
|noe on grates or fire-irons, apply a 


364*. The Beadielt Mode indeed coriH .imxture of two parts of tripoli to cine of 
sists in good manual rubbipg, or^he sulphur, intibiArely mingled on a lnarble 
application o£ a little elbow-grease, as slak and*laid on with a > piece of soft 
it u whimsically termed; but ofcir finest leather. Or emery and oil may be ap. 
eahihet work requires something 1 more, f plied* with excellent effect; not laid on 
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hi the ust&Lslovenly wav, but with a 375. Claa&mg Carpets.— Take 
spongy piace of fig wood lull - saturated a pail of cold wifier, and add to it three 
with the gjax tuy. This will not only gills of ofc-gall.. Rub itifito the edrpfct 
clean but import a polish io the metal with a soft brush. It will raise a lather, 
as well. ' which must be washed off with’ clear 

371. Brass Ornaments, when not cold water Rub dry with a clean cloth, 

gilt*or lackered, may be cleaned in the Before nail i n g down a carpet aster the 
same way, and a fine colour given to floor has been washed, be certain that 
them, by two simple processes. tho floor is quite dry, or the nails will 

372. Tlie first is to beat sal ammo- rust and injure the carpet. Puller’s 

niac into a fine powder, then to moisten earth is used for cleaning carpets, and 
it with soft water, rubbing it on the weak solutions of alnm or soda Aa 
dftiaments, which must be heated over used for reviving the colours. Tho. 
charcoal, and rubbed dry with bran and crumb of a hot wheaten loaf rubbed 
whiting. over a carpet^ias been found effective. 

373. The Second is to wash the 376. jBeat a Carpet on the wroir b 
brasswork with roeho alum boiled in side first; and then more gently on the 
strong ley, in proportion of an ounce to right side. Beware of using’s ticks with 

r a pint; when dry, rub it with fine sbaipnoinVs, which may tear the carpet, 
tripoli. Either of thes^ processes will 377. Sweeping Carpets.— Per- 
give to brass the brilliancy of gold- sons who are accustomed to use tea- 

374. Carpets.-* - - If the comer of a leaves for sweeping their carpets, and 

carpet becomes loose and prevents the find that they leave stains, will do well 
door opening, or trips every one up that to employ fresh cut grass instead. _ It 
enters tts room, nail it down at once, is better than tea-leaves for preventing 
A dog’s-eared carpet marks the sloven dust, and gives the carpets** very bright, 
as w;ell as the dog’s-eared book. An fresh look.. _ 

English gentleman, travelling some 378. A Half-’tfCrn uafjjiet may 
yqars ago in Ireland, took a hammei be made to last longer by ripping it 
and tacks with him, because ho found apart, and transposing^ the breadths, 
doji? s-eared jytpets at all the inns where 379. A Stair Carpet should 

v he rested. ' At one' of these inns^he never be swept down with a long 
talked down the carpot, which-as usual,, broom, but always with a short- 
was loose near the door, and soort after- handled brush, adust-pan being held 
wards rang for his dinner. Whilo the closely under each sfop of the t stairs 
carpet was loose’ ine door could not be during the operation of sweeping, 
opened without a hard push ; so when 380. Oilcloth, should never be 
the waiter cairfk up, he just unlatqhed scrubbed with a brush, butj'.after being 
the doorp'and then goihg back a couple first swept, it should be cleansed by 
of yards, he rushed against it, as his washing with a large soft cloth atuu 
habit was, with a sudden spuing, to force luke\flarm or cqld water. On no ac- 
it open. But the wrinkles ofthe carpet count use soap or hot water,’as either 
^rore no longer there to stop it, an^not will injure the paint, and in time re¬ 
meeting with the oxpected resistance, move it. * _ 

the unfortunate waiter fell'full length 381. StJ&w Mating; may be 

into the room. It had never bnter^ cleaned with a large coarse cloth dipped 
his head? that b 6 much trouble might he in salt and* water, and then wiped thy. 
saved by means of a hammer and half liche salt prevents the matting from 
a dozen tacks, until befall taught hip'. 1 ' turning yellow, 
that makeshift is. a very unprofitable S62. Rfethod of Cleaning 
kinS of shift. There are a good many t Paper-Hangings. —Cut into eight 
houses in England where a similar prac- »halz quarters a quartern loaf, two days 
deal lesson might be of service. old; it must* be neither newer nor 
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■taler. With, one of these pieces, after 
having blown off all tfle dust from the 
paper .to be cleaned, by the n&ans of a 
good pair of bellows, Segin at the top 
of the,room, and, holding the crust in 
the hand, wipe lightly downward with 
the crumb, about half a yarn,at each 
o. oke, ‘yiT the upper part of the halfg- 
I ii gs is completely cleaned all round. 
> 7 hen go round again, with the like 
..weeping stroke downwards, always 
^^jnmencing each succesy^e course a 
Tittle higher than the upper stroke had 
Extended, till the bottom be finished. 
This operation, if carefully performed, 
jgill frequently make very old.paper 
look almost equal to new. Great core 
must be taken* not to rub the paper 
hard, ndr to attempt cleaning it the 
cross or horizontal way. The surface 
of the bread, too, must be always cut 
$way as soon as it becomes dirty, and 
the pieces renewed as often as may be 
necessary. • 

383. Rosewood Furniture 


part, letting it stand som« hours, then 
wishing off the whitewash^ nnd rub¬ 
bing the stained part^ with? a flannel 
moistened 'Juth lukewarm soap and 
w^ter. 

889. ( To Clean Marble. —Take 
two parts of common soda, one part of 
pumice stone, and one part of finely 
powdered chalk; sift it through a fine 
Sieve, and mix it^ with tfater. Hub 
the marble well all over with the 
mixture, and the stains will b@ re¬ 
moved; then w'ash the marble witlh 
soap and water, and it will be as clear} 
as it was at firfft. * 

390. Glass should be washed in 
cold water, which gives it Q brighter 
and clearer look than when cleansed , 
with warm water; or, what is better, 
wash in w arm ,Vater and rinse in cold 
w'ater. 

391. Glass Vessels, and other 

utensils, may be purified and cleaned 
by rinsing them oqj; with powdered 
charcoal. * 


should be rubbed gently every day with 
a clean soft doth ts keep it iq order. 

384..BtWffifcas and Sofas, 
cohered ’^rith cloth, damask, or chintz, 
will look # better for being cleaned occa¬ 
sionally with bran and flannel. 

38o. Dining Tables may be 
polished by rubbing them for some tine 
with a soft cloth and a little linsee^ oil. 

386. Mahogany Frames of 
Sofas,* Chairs, &c., fhould be first 
well dusted, and then cleaned with a 
flannel dipped in sweet oil or linseed 
oil." ^ » 

«887. To Clean Cane^bottom 
Chairs. —Turn £he chair bottom up- 
•^jtrds, ‘and with drot water and a 
sponge wash the eanework well, so 
that it may become completely soaked! 
Should it be very dirty yqp must add 
soap. Lefit dry In the open air, or in 
a place where there is a .thorough 
draught* andit will become as tight andq 
firm as when new, provided none of the' 
strips alb broken. • * 

$611. Alabaster. —Stains may he 
removed by washing with «soe^ and 
water, then whitewashing the stained 


399. Bottles.-— There is no easier 
method of cleaning glass bottles than 
piloting into them fine coad-ashes, and 
well* shaking, either with water or not, 
hot or cold* according to the substance 
that *fouls the bottle. (?„^rcoal left in # 
a battle or jar for ^little time will take 
^W'ay*disqgreeable smqlls. • 

393? Cleaning Japanned 
Waiters, Urns, &C, —Bub on with 
a sponge % little whife soap and some 
lukewarm water, and wash the waiter 
or lyn quite clean. Niverwuse hot 
w#er, as it wifi cause the -jppan to 
scale off. Having wiped it diy, 
sprinkle a little flour over it; let it re* 

| main untoached for a short time, and 
then.rub it writh a soft dry cloth, and** 
finish with a silk handkerchief. White 
hect mprks*on the waiters are difficult 
\xj remoVe ; but rubljii^ them with a 
flannel dipped in sweet oil, and after- 
jflards in spirits of wine, may be tried. 


washed with a sponge and cold wajter 
only, and dredged with flour while 
jrfamp . After the* lapse of a few 
minutes the flour must be wiped ofb 
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and the ai’ticle polished with a silk 
handkerchief. ^ 

394. Mltpiqr Machd articles of 
all kinds should be washed with a 
sponge and cold water, without soap, 
dredged with flour while damp, and 
polished with a flannel or a silk hand¬ 
kerchief. 

395. ^Brunswick Black for 
Varnishing Grates. —Melt fou.- 
pounds of common asphaltum, and add 
two jflnts-'of linseed oil, and one gallon 
eft oil o£s turpentine. This is usually 
put up in stoneware bottles for sale, 
and is used with a jkint brush. If too 
thick, more turpentine may be added. 

396. Slacking for Stoves may 
{ be made with half a pound of black- 

lead finely powdered, and (to make it 
stick) mix with it the ^vhites of three 
eggs well beaten ; then dilute it with 
sour beer or porter 'till it becomes as 
thin as shoe-blacking; after stirring it, 
set it over hot coals to simmer for 
twenty Kinutes; when cold it may be 
kept for use. 

397. So Clean I^nives and 
Forks. —Wash the blades in wuim 
(but not hot) water, and afterwards-rub 
them lightly ever with powdered rotten- 

^ stone mixedrft a paste with a little cold 
' water; th«i polish them with a clean 
doth. M f 

398. For Cleaning Pointed 
Wainscot or other woodwork, fuller’s 
earth will be fouhd cheap aqd useful: 
on wood not painted it forms an ex¬ 
cellent substitute for soap. „ 

399^-To Scour Boards. —Lipie, 
one part; sand, three parts ; soft soap, 
two parts. Lay a little on the boards 
with the scrubbing brushy and rub 
'^thoroughly. Rinse with clean \^ater, 
and rub dry. This^will keep the boards 
of a good colour, and keej avjay \pr- 
min. ' V 

400. Charcoal. — All sorts of 
glass vessels and other utensils may lie* 
purified from long-\j|ained smells 
evey kind, in the easiest^ and most 
perfect manner, by rinsing them® out ^ 
well with charcoal powder, after thqJ 
grosser impurities have been scoured I 


off with sand cond potash. Rubbing 
the teeth and vC*shing out the mouth 
with fine charcoal powdeo, drill render 
the teeth beautifully "white, and the 
breath perfectly sweet, where an offen¬ 
sive breath has been owing to a scorbutic 
disposition of the gums. Putrid water 
is \mmediately deprived of its tyad smell 
by charcoal. When meat, fish, &e., 
from intense heat, or long keeping, are 
likely to pass into a state of corruption, 
a simple aryl. pure mode of keepyj^. 
them sound and healthful is by putting, 
a few pieces of charcoal, each about 
the size of«,an egg, into the pot or 
saucepan wherein the fish or flesh is t rt 
be boilo<£ Among others, an experi¬ 
ment of this kind was tried upon a 
turbot, which appeared to - bef too far 
gone to be eatable; the cook, as ad¬ 
vised, put three or four pieces of char¬ 
coal, each the size-of an egg, under 
the strainer in the fish-kettle ; after 
boiling the proper time, the turhpt 
came to the table sweet and firm. 

401. To take Stains out of 
Mahogany Furniture . — Stains 
and spots may bo-'toktiw rai-. of ma¬ 
hogany with a little aquafortis’* or 
oxalic acid and water, rubbing the part 
with a cork dipped in the liquid till 
the colour is restored. Then wash the 
wood well with water, and dry and 
polish as usual. 

402. To take Ink-Stain a out 
of Mahogany. —l'ut a few drops of 
spirits of nitre in a tcaspoonful of 
water; touch the spot with a feather 
dipped in the mixture, and as soon as 
the ink disappears, rub it over with **. 
rag ivetted in cold water, or there will 
be a white mark, jwnich will* not J>e 
easily effaced. 

403. To * remove Ink-Stains 
from SUver. -^-Ink-stains on the 
tops and other portions of* silver Ink- 
stands maybe completely eradicated by 
.making a little uhloride of lixqe into a 
paste with water, and rubbing it upon 
the stains. Chloride of lime has been 
misnamed “The genefal bleacher.” 
but it* is a great enemy to all n^tauu 
surfaces. 
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DISEASE IS THE PUNISHMENT OP NEGLECT. 

404. Ill) iflke Ink-Stains out I stone, soft soap, and oil of turpentine, 

of a Cploured Sable-Cover — nixed to the consistency of* stiff putty. 
Dissolve & teaspoonfuT of oxalic acid in The stone should bepowderfa very fine 
a*teacup of Hot Vnter ;§rub the stained and sifted. * The articles should first 
part well -with a flannel or linen rag be washed \tith hot water, to remove 
dipped in the solution. gibase; then a' little of the above 

405. Ink Stains. —Yery fre- mixture,*mixed with water, should be 
qucntly, when logwood has bfien used' rubbed over the metal; then rub off 
in manufacturing ink, a reddish stain briskly with dry, clean rag or leather, 
still remains, after the use of oxalic gnd a beautiful polish willte obtained, 
acid, ns in the former directions. To 414. To preserve Steel Goods 
remove it, procure a solution of the from Rust. —After bright grates 

WsBoride of liinef and ap$l$r it in the have been thoroughly cleaned, thd£ 
Jsame manner as directed for the oxalic should be dusted ovef with unalacked 
acid. lime, and thusdeftfuntil wanted. Coils' 

406. To take Ink out of of piano wires, thus sprinkled, will 

Boards. —Apply strong muriatic acid, keep from rust for many yearr: Table- 
or spirits of saltg, with a piece of cloth ; knives which are not in constant use 
afterwards y'ash well with ’v^iter. ought to be put in a case in which 

- 407. Oil or Grease may be re- sifted quicklime is placed, about eight 
moved from a hearth by covering it inches deep, fhey should be plunged 
immediately with, hot ashes, or with to the top of thejblades, but the lime 
burning coals, should not touch the handles. 

408. Marble may be Cleaned 415. To keep Iron and Steel 

by mixing up a quantity of the Goods from Rudt.— Dissolve half 
strongest soan-lees with quick-linu-, an ounce of camphor in one pound of 
to the consistAicc of milk, and laying hog’s lard; take off the scum: mix as 
it on themgrbj^Eflj^wenty-foUrhours; much black lftid as will give the mix- 
<;lean ir afterwards with soap and ture, an iron colour. Iron and steel 
Water. goods, rubbed over with this mixture, 

409. Silver fend Plated Ware and kjft wi& it on twent^four houfs, ( 
should be washed with a sponge and and then dried witba lineirtloth, will 1 
warm soapsuds every day after usin& keef •clean for months. Yaluatye 
and -wiped dry with a clean soft towel. ffrticlcs»of cutlery shdbld be wrapped 

410. Bronzed Chandeliers, in zinc, foil, of be kept in boxes lined 
Lamps, &C., shouldfte merely dusted with zinc^ This is %f once an easy 
with a feather-brush, "or with a loft and most effective method. 

doth, as washing them will take off 416. Iron Wiperr >*—-4^d soft 
tho bronzing. towefs, or pieces of old sheets or table- 

411. To clean Brass* Orna- cloths, make excellent wipers for iron 
&ents. —Wash the brasswork -yith and steel good?. 

roche alum boiled* to a strong ley, in 417. Tc> Clean Lookingf- 
th* proportion of ah ounce to a pint. Glasses. —First wash the glass all t 
When dry it must be rubbed with fine over Vith lukewarm soapsuds and a 
tripoli. ’ m sponge. When dry* rub it bright with 

412. For Cleaning: ’Brasses a f^iamdfe leather on which a little 
belonging to mahogany furniture, use prepared chalk, finely jlbwderei, has 
either powdered whiting or’.scraped be|n sprinkled. 

rotten-stdne, mixed vim sweet oil and l %ii418. To Cleat} Mirrors, dfcc. — 
rubbed on with chamois leather. # If they should Be hung so high that 
N, 418.. Brasses, Britannia they # %annof be conveniently reached, 
Metal, Tins. Coppers, dtc.^may have a pair of steps tp stand upon /but 
be cleaned witn a mixture ox rotten- mind that they stand steady Then 
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It EE1» THE BLOOD 
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AND RhARE THE LEECH. 




take a pieco af soft sponge, well washed, 
and cleaned 'from everything gritty, 
dip it into^irattr and squeeze it almost 
dry, dip it into' some spirit of wine, 
and then rah it over the gl*ss. Next, 
dust the glass over with some powder 
hlue*or whiting sifted through muslin; 
wipe the powder lightly and quickly 
off again with a cloth; then take a 
clean clothe and rub the glass well 
once more, and finish by rubbing it 
with a silk' handkerchief. If the glass 
bv very large, clean one-half at a time, 
as otherwise the Spirit of wine will dry 
before it can be ribbed off. If the 
frames are not varnished, the greatest 
care is necessary to keep them quite 
dry, so as not to touch them with the 


423. It QTigJit to be taken for 
granted that aU^ihina or gl^es ware is 
well tempered: yet* a little carefql 
attention may wot be ‘misplaced,’ even 
on that point; for though ornamental 
china or glass-ware is not exposed to 
the action of hot water in common 
'douestid use, yet it may bo injudi¬ 
ciously immersed therein for the purpose 
of cleaning; and as articles intended 
solely for ornament ore not so highly 
annealed as others, it will be proper 
never to afJjiiy water* beyond a tepid' 
temperature. 

424. An jpgenious and simple mode 
of annealing glass has been some time 
in use by chemists. It consists in 
immersing the vessel.in cold w'ater, 


sponge, as this will discolour or tako off gradually Seated to the boiling point, 


the gilding. To clean the frames, take 
a little raw cotton in the' state of wool, 
and rub the frames ^ith it; this will 
take off all the dust and dirt without 
injuring the gilding. If the frames 
are well, varnished, rub them with 
spirit of wine, which will take out all 


and suffered to remain till cold, when 
it will be fit for use. Should the glass 
be exposed to a hjghcr temperature 
than that of boiling water, it will be 
necessary to immerse it in oil. 

425. To take Marking-Ink 
out of .Linen. —Use JI solution of 


spots, and give them a fine polish, cyanide of potassium applied with a 
varnished floors may be"done in.the , camel-hairbrush. marking 

same manner. Never use any clotji to ink disappears, the linen should be w ell 
frames or drawings , or oil paintings, washed in cold water, 
w&n cleaningand dusting*' them, 426. To take Stains 6f Wine 

«■ 419. Ckxna and Glass.— The i out of Linen.— Ilold the articles in 
best material for cleansing either par- i milk w r hile it is boiling on the fire, and 
nothin or glass, ib fuller’s earthy but it 1 ' the stains will soon disappear, 
must be beaten into a fuse powder, and A ** * 

carefully cleared Lorn all rough tit hard 
particles, which might endanger the 


427. Fruit fitains m Linen.— 
To remove thenof rub che part on each 
sidd with yellow soap, then tie up a 
piece of pearlashin the clpth, &c,, and 
soak well in hot water, or*boil; after- 


quire more 
others, as 
observed that 


polish o|^he£ur£uce. 

420 > .Id Gleaning porcelain, it fcmst j Duua «ycu aaa uvu. rratoi) ui , mtCi ■ 
also beTsbserved that some species re- ! wards expose the stained part to 

sun and air until the stain is removed. 

428. Mildewed Linen* may be 

restored by soaping the spots while 
wet, covering them with fine chalk 
scraped to powder, and rubbing it 
well in. 1 ». 

429. To keep Moths, Beetles, 

_,___&c., from Glpthes.-^Put a piece 

422. The ModenLChinese Poroelaji^’of camphor in a linen bag, or soma 

is not, indeed, so susceptible of Inis a^pmatic^herbs, in the drawers, among 
rubbing oar wearing off, ab veg/jtable linen or Woollen clothes,*, and no insects 
reds are now used,.by them instead of “j will come near them, 
the mineral colour ■ °| 430. Clothes Closets that have 


care and attention than 
every person «must have 
YOU ..^at china-ware in common 
use frequently loses some of its colburs. 

421. The Bed, c especially of ver¬ 
milion, is the first to go, hecafise u at 
colour* together Svith some others, Vs 
laid on by the Chinese after burning^ 

JAA fm_Vf.S_AVI-.— _-ill. 
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LOOSE HABITS LEAD TO TIGHT BANDAGES. 

_iL.---!-- 

become iniesfbd with quotha, should be the greased leaf a little, ami then, with 
wdl rubbed with a strong decoction of a soft clean brush, apply dip heated tur- 
Jobacco, and reptatedlv sprinkled with pentino to both sides ofathe spotted part, 
{pints of camphor.* • _ By repeating this apjttcatkC the grease 

4§1. To remove Stains from will be extracted. . Lastly, with another 
Floors. — For removing spots of brush dipped inr rectified spirit of wine, 
grease from boards, take filler's earth go over* the place, and the grease will 
and jkeariash, of each a quitter #f h no longer appear, neither will the paper 
pound,* and boil in a quart of sdft be discoloured, 
water. While hot lay the mixture on , 436. Stains and Marks from 
the greased parts, allowing it to reuulin Books. —A solution of oxalic acid, 
^n them from ten oj twelve hours ; citric acid, or tartaric acid;..is attended 
after which it Aay be sdbured off with with the least risk, and may be applied 
sand and water. A floor much spotted to paper and prints withoftt fear of 
with grease should completely damage. Thpse acids, "which take out 
^ washed over with this mixture the day writing ink, and do not touch ;the 
before it is scoured. Fullers earth and printing, can be used fqpr restoring 
ox-gall, boiled together, form a very books where the margins have been 
powerful olennsmg mixtur%for floors or written upon, without injuring the text?, 
carpets. Stains 5f ink are removed by 4S7. To take Writing Ink out 
the application of strong vinegar, or of Paper. -“-Solution of muriate of 
salts of lemon. • tin, two drachnjg ; water, fourdrachms. 

432. Scouring Drops for re- To be applied with a camel-hair brush, 
jnoving Grease. —There are several After the writing has disappeared, the 
preparations of this name; one of the paper should he passed through w r ater, 
bestws made as follows:—Camphine, and dried. 

or spirit or turpentine, three ounces : 438. A Hint on Household 

essencfegl U*oiw>ne ouneb ; mix and Management.—Have ^'ou ever oh- 
pat up in a small phial for use when served what a dislike servants have to 
required. anything cheap ? They hate saving 

43 o! To take Grease out of thg.r malter’s moneys I tried# this 
Velvet or Cloth. —Four some experiment with great success the other 
turpentine over the part that is gret^y; <ky» Finding we consumed a vast deal 
rub it till quite dry with a piece of* of sqpp* 1 sat down in my thinking 
clean flannel; if the grease be not chair, and took the soap question into 
quite removed, repAt the application, consideration, and id* found reason to 
And when done, brash the partf well, suspect Ve were using a very expensive 
tnd hangup the garment in the open article, where a much c^pang^one would 
air to take away tho^mell. sefre the purple better. ^Htondhalf 

lk 434. Medicine Stains may be t dozen pounds of both sortie but took 
removed from silver spoons bg rub- the precaution of changing the papers 
bing them witif | rag dipped in sul- on whic^tne prices were marked before 
•phuric acid, and washing it off with giving them into the hands of Bettv> 
soapsuds. • “Well, Betty, which soap do you find 

435. To Extract Grease Spots washes ? ”• *<0h, please sir, the 
from Books*or Papfer. — Gently jseardtt, in the blue paper; it makes a 
warm tbe greased or spotted part of the /lather as well agdm* as thp other." 
book or paper, and^ then press upon it I “ Well, Betty, you shall always have 
pieces’of blotting-paper, ope after aif^ Jt then andJhus the unsuspecting 
other/ so as to absorb as much o£ the natty saved are some pounds' a year, 
grease as possible. Have ready some ami wasted the clothes bettor -+-Itev. 
fin§ dear essential oil .turpentine Sydney Smith. 
heated almost to a boiling state, warm 439. Domestic Buies. —Mrs. 
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103 BOTTLES OF BBAWDY ARE FOLLOWED BY BOTTLES OF PHYSIC 

Hamilton, i$ her “ Cottagers of Glen- 451. Never jgit Out Sbwtng. If it 
bumie,” gjiyefo three simple rules for he not possible (p do it in your own 
the regulatmn ofLdomestic affairs, which family, hire somo one to e come to tfy*> 
deserve to De remembered, jand which house and work with thtem. 
would, if carried into practice, be the 452. A Warming-Pan full of coals, 
means of saving time, labour, and or a shovel of coals, held over varnished 
patience, and of making every house a furniture, twill take out white spots. 
“ well-ordered” one. They are as €a^p should be taken not to hold the 
follows:—i. Do everything in its pun near enough to scorch; the place 
proper time.v. ii. Keep everything to, to which heat has thus been applied, 
its proper use. iii. *?ut everything in should be rubbed with a flannel while 
its proper place. warm. ■ 

,440. An Ever-dirty Hearth, 453. SaM'oiatile ol hartshorn will 
and a grate always choked with cinders restore colours taken out by acid. It' 
and ashes, are mfaViblq, evidences of may be dropped upon any garment 
baij housekeeping. without doing harm. 

441. Bteonomy.—If you have a 454. Few Iron should bo very 

strip of land, do not throw away soap- gradually heated at first* After it h«as 
buds. Soapsuds are good manure for become inured to the heat, it is not so 
bushes ondvoung plants* likely to crack. * « 

442. Woollen Clothes should he 455. Glean a Brass Settle, before 

washed in very hot suds, and not rinsed, using it for cooking, with salt and* 
Lukewarm water shrinks them. vinegar. e 

443. Do not let coffee and tea stand 456. Shaking Carpets.—The ofLcnej 

in tin. t- carpAs are shaken the longer they 

444. Stiald your wooden-ware often, wear; the dirt that collects under«them 

and keep your tin-ware dry. grinds out the threads. * 

445. Preserve the baoks of pld 457. All Linen Bags siuualdi'esaved. 

letters to wnto upon. for they are useful in sickness. If they 

446. If yon have Children who are have become dirty and worn by clean- 
learsjng to write, buy coarse vhitep^per ing silver, &c., wash fhem ana scrape 

- Vy the fuanfcSy, an^ make it up into them into lint. 

writing-books. This does notveest 458. If yon are troubled to get Soft 
half so much as,it does to bug them* Water for Washing, fill a tub or barrel 
ready made at the stationer’s. half ftill of wood ashes, and fill it up with 

447. See that* nothing is thrown water, so that jof may have ley when- 

away which might have &rvcd to ever‘you want it: A gallon of strong 
nourish vgjjr ^jwn family or a poorer ley, put into a great kettle o£hard water, 
on‘ will make it as soft as rain water. Somo 

448. ‘lls far as possible,* havepieebs people useqiearlash, or potash; but this, 
of bread eaten up before they become costs something, and is very apt to in- 
hard : spread those that afe jiot eaten, juro the texture of thd cloth. . * 

and let them dry, to bo pounded for 459. Do not let Rnives be dropped 
paddings, or soaked for brewis. ‘ into hot dish-Tgater. It is a good plax 

449. Brewis is made of^crusts and to have a large tin 4 noito wash them in. 
dry pieces of bread, soaked a good white just high enough to Svaah <he bladet 
in hot nnlk, matufed np, and eaten with without wetting the handles. . 
salt. Above all, do not let crusts ac| 400. It is better to accomplish per* 
.cumulate in such quantities that the^ffectly a very small amount of work 
cannot be used. With proper care, there I tlum to half do ten times as much, 
is n* need of losing a particle of bxpgd. 461. Charcoal Powder will he found 

450. All the Mending in the house a very good thing to give knives a f)rst- 
should he done once * week if possible, ‘rate polish* . 



BE TEMPERATE IK ALL THINGS. 
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462. ASojmet and Tmnmliigrtnfy 
be worn a much longeatime, if the diet 
be brushed well off after walking. 

• 4fi3. Mueh.inowledge iAay be ob¬ 
tained by the good housewife observing 
how' thing's are managed in well-regu¬ 
lated families. , 

46$. Apples intended foAlpmplings 
should ^io*t have the core taken ouf of 
them, as the pips impart a deliciofs 
flavour to the dumpling. 

. 465. A Sloe Pudding is excellent 
without either eggs ow sugar, if baked 
gently: it keep* better without eggs. 

466. “Wilful Waste makes Woful 
Want.” —Do not cook jr fresh joint 

•whilst any of the last remains uneaten 
—hash it up, and with gAvy and a 
little managcnlbnt, eke out another day’s 
. dinner." • 

467. The Shanks 6f Muttoft make 
a good stock for nearly any kind of 

* .gravy, and they are very cheap— 
a dozen may be had for a penny, 
enough to make a quart of dejjcious 
soup. 

468. Thjok Curtains, closely drawn 
around the bed, ve very injurious, be¬ 
cause 4L^ lidft only confine the effluvia 
tfirown off from our bodies whilst in 
bed, biit interrupt the current of pure 
air. 

469. [Regularity in the payment of 

accounts is essential to housekeeping.! 
All tradesmen’s bills should be paid"' 
weekly, for then aiur errors can be de¬ 
tected whilst the transactions are fresh 
in the memory. w 

470. Allowing Children to Talk 

incessantly is a mistake. We do not 

*■ mean to say that they should bo re¬ 
stricted from talking in proper seasons, 
Jiut they should bfttaught to know when 
it is proper for them to cease. 


471. Blacking for Leather I than is generally supposed. 

Beats, fifcc.—-Beat welLthe yolks of . xiii. kfatchfes? out of the reach 


472. Black Beviver for Black 
Cloth. —Bruised galls, oyapound; log¬ 
wood, two pounds; green .vitriol, half 
a pound; water, five <fkart^ noil for 
two hours,tend strait?. Use to restore 
the colour If black cloth. 

*473. A Green Faint for Gar¬ 
den Stands, &c., may be obtained 
by mixing a quantity of mineral green 
and white lead, ground in turpentine, 

|#with a small portion of turpentine var¬ 
nish for the first Poat; for the second, 
put as much varnish in the colour jus will 
produce a good gloss. 

474. Hints B fo£ Home Comfort* 

i. Eat slowly and you will not over¬ 
eat. 0 

ii. Keeping the feet warm will pre¬ 
vent headaches. • 

iii. Late a# breakfast—hurried foi 
dinner—cros^at tea. 

iv. A short q^edle makes the most 
expedition in plain sewing. 

v. Between husband and wife little 
attentions beget mifth love. 

vi. Always lay your table neatly, 
whether you have company or not. 

• .vii. Pu If your balls oriels of cotton 
info little bags, leaving the ends out. 

viii. Whatever you may choosd to 
giw3 awa f, always be sure to keep^out 
temper. • ■* • • 

•iA. Dirty windows speak to the 
paste*-by of the negligence of* the 
inmates. • 

x" Ip cold weather a leg of mutton 
improves by being bung three, four, or 
five weeks. 

0 ii. Wljpn meat is hangi2^mi«mge 
its position frequently, to etplally dis¬ 
tribute tho juices. 

xii. jChero is much more injury 
done by admitting visitors to invaUcjgf* 


of 


two eggs*and the white oi one: mix a MBhildfen, should he kept in every bed- 

tableSpoonful of gin and a teaspoonful f room. They are elTeip enough. 

of sugar, thicken it with ivory black, I _ xiv. Apple and suet dumplings are 

add it to the eggs, and use. as common! Jighter when failed in a net than a 

blacking; the seats or cushions laaing cloth. Skim the pot well. 

left a day fir two to harden. This is *tev. When sheets or chamber towels 

good for dress hoots apd shoes!. get,thin in the /niddle, cut them ip 


KEEP mp HEAD COOL XftD THE FEET 'WARM. 
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two, sew the Belvedges together, and 
hem the BidCEfc 

xvi-. When you are particular ih 
wishing tot hafe precisely what you 
want from a aer, go find buy it 
yourself.” 11 f 

xvii. A flannel petticoat will wear 
as nearly as long again, if turned hind 
part before, when the front begins to 
wear thin. 

xviii. People in general are not*'! 
aware how very essential to the health 
of thennmrftes is the free admission of 


Jpdcviii. Apples and pears, cut into 
quarters and stripped of tnennd, baked 
with a little waul and sugar,'and eaten 

*1T 1 _A1 _? ___*J..1 J_J ^_ 

h 

with 


with boileti rice, arp capital focxj. for 


strap, witn a 
much more com- 


&c.; for thjs^purpose Ipeep a “houses, 
light int o .th eir houses. [ wife’s friend,” full of miscellaneous 

xix. When you dry salt for the 


fable, do not place itfln the salt cellars 
uftlil it is cold, otherwise it will harden 
into a lunfp. 

t XX. Never put away plate, knives 
and forks, &c., uncleaned, or great in¬ 
convenience will arise wl^en the articles 
are wanted. 

xxi. Feather beds ehould be opened 
every third year, the ticking well 
dusted,"soaped, and waxed, the feathers 
dressed and returned. 

xxii. Persons of defective sight, 

when threading a needle, ^should hold 
it over something white, by which the 
sight will he assisted. < 

xxiii. In mending sheetsymd shirts, 
put Tu pieces sufficiently large, or iirthe 
* nrst washing the thiSi parts givo way, 
anc^ the work done is of no avo.il. * 

xxiv. When “readil!^ by dLndle- 
light, place the a candle * benind^you, 
that the rays nfay pass o; r er your 
shoulder on to the book. This will 
rel ieve th »»—«*■■- 

wire fire-^uard, for eaqji 
fire-place m a house, costs little, and 
greatly diminishes the risketo life and 
property. Fix them before gofeig to bed. 
S. xxvi. In winter, get the work for¬ 
ward by daylight, to prevent r unnin g 
about at night with candies. x Thvp 


x — at __ r AMU UMilUbOi . J U|i3 

you escape gre^a %>ots, and nsks of 
fire. „ r j 

xxvii.—Be at much pains to keep If*: higher wages, setting aside comfort 
your children’s feetVdry and warm^randrespectability. 

Don’t bury their homes in I w*awinU 4« d«w«■ 

flannels and wools, and leave 
arms and legs naked*: <* 


e . No article in dress tarnishes 

J o readily as black crape txSnmings, l aad 
ew things injure it more than Samp ; 


tffeir 


children. 

xxix. A leather 
buckle to fasten, is 
modious jtfan a cord for a box in general 
i^e°for short distances; cordipig and 
u '.cording is a tedious job. 

xxx. After washing, overlook linen, 
and stitch on buttons, books and eyes, 


threads, cottons, buttpns, hooks, &c.- 

xxxi. For r ,ventilation open your 
windows both at top and bottom. The.- 
fresh air rtishes in one vray, while the 
fotil escapes the other. 'This is letting 
in your friend an<j expelling your 
enemy* 

xxxii. There is not any red! 
economy in purchasing cheap calico' 
for night-shirts. Cheap' calico soon 
wearr into holes, and becomes dis^ 
coloured iu washing. 

xxxiii. Sitting to sew by cdhdLe- 
light at a tfible with c dark doth on it 
is injurious to the eyesight: 1 "When no 
other remedy presents itself, put a sheet 
of whito paper bofore you. ( 
xxxiv. Persons very commonly com¬ 
plain of indigestion; how can it be 
wondered at, when they seem, by their 
habit of swallowing their food whole¬ 
sale, to forget for what purpose they 
aro provided witbj teeth. 

xxxv. Never allow your servants to 
put wiped knives on your table, for, 
generally speaking, you may see that 
that havo Men wiped with a dirty doth. * 
If a knife is brightly ^leaned, they are 
compelled to use a dean cloth: * , 

xxxvi. There is not anything gained 
in economy by<'having very young and 
inexperience^ servftnt^ at low wages; 
the cost of what they bre&, waste, 
and destroy, is more than an equivalent 

. __ __ *• J» _ _il_ J 



blJARD 1HE FOOT, AND T^E HEAD WILL SELDOM HARM. 9 


therefore, to ptteserve it^ beauty on bo 
nets, a lady in nice fLouming shoi 
114 her evening walks, at all seasons 
the ydar, take aS h4r c&npanion an oil 
parasol to shade her crape. i 

475. Domestic Pharmacopoeia^ 

In compiling this part of our hiifts# 
we have endeavoured to supply th® 
kind of information which is so often, 
wanted in the time of need, and carmen; 
be obtained whe^ a medical man or a 
druggist is not near. The doses aro all 
fixed for adults, unless otherwise speci¬ 
fied. The various remedies am ar¬ 
ranged in sections, according to their 
uses, as being rnoro easy for reference. 

476. Collyria, or Eye Washes. 

**-■ . •. 

-477. Alum.— Dissolve half a draclim 

alum in eight ounces (half a pint.) of 
water. Use ys astringent wash. When 
twice as much alum and only half tho 
quantity of water are used, it actslLs a 
discufient, but not as an eye-water. 
Note that thisandtho following washes 
are for jufward application only. 

478. Common.— Add half an ounce 
of diluted acetic aeid to three ounces of 
decoctio^ of poppy heads. Use as 
anodyne wash. 

479. Compound Alum. — Dissolve 
alum and white vitriol, of each one 
drachm, in one pint of water, and filter 
through paper. Use al astringent wash. 

480. Zina and Leau.-Dissolve whito 
vitriol and acetate of lead, of each seven 
grains, in four ounce? of elder-flower 

•jvater ; add one drachm of daudanum 
(tincture of opium), and the ^ame 
quantity .of spirit # of camphor; then 
sQ-ain. Use as detergent wash. 

481. Aoetate of Zinp. — Dissolve 
half a*drachm of w^ite vitriol in five 
ounces of water. •Dissolvefwo scruples 
of acetate of lead in five ounces of water. 
Mix these solutions, Jhen set aside f ot a 
short time, and afterwards filter. Use 
as astringent wash; this forms a iqpst 
valuable collyvium. 

4$2. Sulphate of Zino.— Dissolve 
twenty grains of white vitriol in*a pint 


of water or rose water, 
eyes. 


for weak 


483. Zino and Camphor.*«4 Dissolve 
a scruple offwhite vitftol in ten ounces 
of water; add one dradhm of spirit of 
cafnphor, and strain. Use as a stimu¬ 
lant. • 

484* Compound Zino. — Dissolve 
fifteen grains of white vitnol in eight 
punces of camphor watvr {Mistura 
camphor# ), and the same quantity of 
decoction of poppy heads*. l£se as 
anodyne and detergent wash ; it is ufjp 
ful for weak eyes. • * 

485. ConfiSctftns and Elec-* 
tuaries. 

480. Confections are used as 
vehicles for the administration of more 1 
active medicines, and Electuaries are 
made for the jfcrpose of rendering some 
remedies palatable. Both should be 
kept in closely covered jars. 

487. Almond Confection. —Remove 
tho outer cwt from mi ounce of sweet 
almonds, and beat them well in a mortar 
with one drachm of powdered gum 
ambic, and %alf an ounge of white 
sugpr. Use to make a demulcent 
mixture known as ‘ ‘ almond emulsion*.’ ’ 

4§8. Afbm Confection.—Mix «tro 
scruples of powdered alung with fouus 
sewuptes of treacle. Dose, half a 
%richi% 0 Use ®g astringent in dbre 
throat, relaxed uvula, and ulcerations 
of mdhth. • * 

489. Cranga Confeotion. —Take one 
ounce of the freshly rasnedrind of 
oraifge, and'inixut with tnreooHlfeMmof 
wnite sugar" and beat togetherall per¬ 
fectly incorporated. Dose , from one 
drachm to^mo ounce. Use as a gentle 
stomachic and tonic, and as a vehicle^ 
for Administering tonic powders. 

490. Blyok atetuer Confeotion.— 
Take. <9i black pepjWand elecampane 
rfeot, each one oun&fy fennel seeds, 
Ibree ounces; honey and sugar, of each 
i 4 ^o ounces. Ru]^ the dry ingredient) 


well. ^Dose, from pne to two 
Use iAHemorrhoids, or piles. 
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401. Con&age. —Mix in treacle as 
much ,of .the fine hairs or spicules of 
cowhdge^ thfj treacle will take up. 
Dose, a teaspoonful every morning and 
evening. TJse \is an anthelnintic. 

402. Senna Confeotinn. No. l.—Take 
of senna, powdered, four ounces; figs, 
half a pound, cassia pulp, tamarind 
pulp, and the pulp of prunes, each four 
ounces; coriander seeds, powdered, twq 
ounces; liquorice rdot, one ounce and a 
half sutrar, one pound and a quarter; 
■SJater, cue pint and a half. Kub the 
senna wifeh the c6riander, and separate, 
*by sifting, five ounces of tne mixture. 
S.iil the water, with the figs and 
liquoricewlded, until it is reduced to 
one half; then press out and strain tho 

1 liquor. Evaporate the strained liquor 
in a jar by boiling until twelve fluid 
ounces remain; then adh tbe sugar, and 
make a syrup. Noy mix the pulps 
with the syrup, add the sifted powder, 
and mix well. Use as a purgative. 

493. jSenna G&nfeotion. No. 2.—A 
more simple confection, but equally 
efficacious, may be made in the follow¬ 
ing manner Infuse an c'unce of sqnoa 
leaves in a pint of boiling water, par¬ 
ing the water on the leaves in a covered 
mug or jug, or even an oldhartheujvare 

• teapot. Ijpt the infusion stand till it 
is cold, then strain off the liquor.*, t.nd 
pldce it in a fcaucepm or r sfpwpanj 
adding to it one pound of prunes. Let 
the prunes steW «^ontly by the Side of 
the fire till the liquor is entirely ab- 



teaspoonful 
ten years of age. 

494. Castor Oil and Senna Oonfeo- 
*tion.—Take one drachm of powdered 
gum arable, rjid two ounces of confec¬ 
tion of senna, and ?5±ix, Igy gradually 
Tubbing together vi a mortar, with A if 
an 0UD36 of Gaktor oil. Dose, fmn 
half an ounce to an ounce. Use asm 

p xr Sulphur,-and' Senna Confec-*! seated inflammations when other means 
tioiL —Take of sulphur and sulphate of i cannot be employed, as [they are store 
potash, each half n.p ounce; confection J easily applied locally. " * 

of senna, two ounces; oil of adiseed,*) 503. Anodyne and Disontidat.—• 


enty minims: mix wail. Dose, from 
.e to two drachms. Use ag a puiga- 
re. • 

‘496. Cream* of TartarConfection.— 
Tjiike one ounce of cream of .tartar, one 
dpachm of jalap, and half a drachm of 
powdered *, ginger; mix into a thick 
‘ ? rafte with treacle. Dose, two drachms. 
Y Tse as a purgative. « 

J. 497. Antispasmodio Electuary. — 
Take six drachms of powdered valerian 
and orange leaves, mixed and made into 
an electuai^f with a sufficient quantity 
of syrup of wormwood. Dose, from 
one to two drachms, to be taken two 
or three tirade a day. 

498. Decoctions. 

ft 

These should only be mp.de. as they 
are wanted; pipkinu or tin saucepans 
should be used for the purpose; and po 
decoction should bo foiled longer than 
ten minutes. 

499. Ghizuaphila. —Take one ounce 
of pyrola (chimaphila, or winter-greed), 
and boil it in a pint and a half 04 . water 
until tbe water is reduced to one pint; 
then strain. DoseJ^ from one to two 
ounces, four times a day. "Use, in 
dropsies, as a diuretic. 

500. Logwood. —Eoil one Ounce and 

a half of bruised logwood in two pints 
of water until the water is reduced to 
one pint; then add one drachm of 
bruised cassia, and strain. Dose, from 
one to two ounc lu Use as an astrin¬ 
gent. * 

501. Dandelion.—Take two ounces 
of the freshly-sliced root, and boil in a 
quart of rrater until it comes to a pint. 
Dose, from two to four ounces, that is 
to B&y, from an eighth of a.pint to a 
quarter of a pint* Use for sluggLh 
state of thel&ver. 

• 

502. Embrocations and Lini¬ 
ments. *■ 

These remedies are used externally 
local stimulants, to relieve deep 


as 
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Take two ^drachma scraped whitl 
rjotipj half a drachm of extract of henl 
bane, -and diSsekre*them by a gentfl 
heat in six ounces of olive oil. Uh 
for glandular enlargements which an 
painful and stubborn; about half am 
ounce to be well rubbed into the pytl 
twice a day* / 

504. Strong Ammoniated. — AdJ 
one ounce of strong liquid ammonia t| 
two ounces of olive oil; shake well 
together until pipperlj^ xai&ed. Use 
as a stimulant in rheumatic pain^ 
paralytic numbnesses, chronic glandular 
enlargements, lumbago, fciatica, &c. 
Kote that this embrocation muft be used 
with caie, and ynly employed in very 
obstinate, cases. 

■ 505. Compound Ammomatad* — 
Add six drachms of oil of turpentine to 
^he strong ammoniated liniment above. 
Use for the diseases mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, and chronic aifec- 
tidhs of the knee and ankle joints. * 

50 (L Lime and Oil.—Take equal 
parts of comifton linseed oil and lime 
water and shake wdU. Use for bums, j 
scalds, Sun peelings,"&c. 

507. Camphorated. —Take half an 

oimce of bamphoPand dissolve it in two 
ounces of olive oil. Use as a stimu¬ 
lating and soothing application for 
stubborn breasts, glandular enlarge¬ 
ments, dropsy of the belly, and rheu¬ 
matic pains. t 

508. Soap Linimelt with Spanish 
Flies.—Take.three ounces and a half of 
soap liniment, and half an ounce of 

Juncture of Spanish fliels; mixtand shake 
well. Use as stimulant to chronic 
bruises, .sprains, rheumatic pains,* and 
indolent swellings. * 

509. Turpentine.—T|ketwo ounces 
and a half or resin cerate, and melt it 
by standing the weasel inrfiot water, 
then adjl one ounce and a half of oil of 
turpentine, and mix. Use as stimulant 
to ulcers, hums, scalds, &c. 

a 

510. JSnemas. * * 

' These are a peculiar kind of medi¬ 
cines* administered by inj edttng*'them 
into the rectum or outlet of the body. 
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The intention is either 1 6 empty the 
bowels, kill worms, pitgectVfco^LLning 
membrane o^the intestines from injury, 
restrain copious discharges, allay 
spasms in the bowels, or to nourish the 
body. These clysters, or glysters,.are 
administered by means of bladders and 
pipes, or a proper apparatus. 

511. Laxative. —Take tppo ounces 
dSf Epsom salts, and dissolve in three 
quarters of a pint of grue\, or thin 
broth, with an ounce of olive oil. * jgr 

512. Nutritive. Take* twelve 
ounces of strong bgef tea, and thicken* 
wdth hartshorn shavings or arrowroot - % 

513. Turpentine. — Take ^half Ta 
ounce of oil of turpentine, the yolk of 
one egg, and half a pint of gruel. Mix 1 
the turpentine pnd egg, and then add 
the gruel. Us* as on anthelmintic. 

514. Common. —Dissolve one ounce 
of salt in twelve ffunees of gruel. 

516. Castor Oil.—Mix two ounces 
of castor oil with oneadrachm of starch, 
then rub them together, and Sdd four¬ 
teen ounces of thin gruel. Use as a 
purgative. • 

516. Opium. —Rub tkr?e grains of 
opiifm with two ounces of starch, then 
add two orAces of warm water. Wse 
as ai? anodyne in colic, spasms, &c. • 

51?; Oil.—Mix four ounces of olive 
•il wit^hulf an£unce.of mucilage and 
half a pint of jvarm water. Use as a 
demulcent. # • 

518. Asafostida. —Mix one drachm 
of the tincture of asafoetida in a pint of 
barley w T ater. Jfse as e^Stt^^smilic, 
or%i convulfions from teethingr 

519. Gargles. 

These are remedies used to stimulate 
chronic sore throats, or a relaxed state * 
of the swallpw, o^ivula. 

/) 20* ? AoidulateQ^Mix one part of 
white vinegar with ports gf honey 

<§ roses, and twenty-four of barley 
ygater. Use in elyjonic inflammation of 
we throat, malignant sore throat, &c. 

621. Astringent.’" — Take two 
< drtrcnms of roses* and mix with eight 
* ouncesVf boiling i^ater, infuse for <me 


‘ounces 
hour, i 


and add one drachm of 
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alum and odd ounce of honey of rosps. 
Use f^.r'leve^p sore throat, relaxed 
uvula, etui « a 

622. For Salivation.-f r Mix from 
one to four drachms of. bruised gall-naits 
with a pint of boiling water, qpd infuse 
for two hours, then strain and sweeten. 

623. Tonio and Stimulant.— Mix 
six ounces qf decoction of bark with two 
ounces of tincture q£ myrrh, and half it 
drachm of diluted sulphuric acid. Use 

scorbutic affections. 

624. 'Alum.-rrDissolve one drachm 
*of alum in fifteen ojjncea Df water, then 
^dd half an ounce of treacle, and one 
drachm ^ diluted sulphuric acid. Use 
as an astringent. 

« 625. Myrrh. —Add six drachms of 

tincture of myrrh to seven ounces of 
infusion of linseed, anr then add one 
drachm of diluted sulphuric acid. Use 
as a detergent. * 

526. For Slight Inflammation of 
the Throat. —Add one drachm of sul¬ 
phuric ether to half an ounce of syrup 
of marsh-mallows, and six ounces of 
barley water. This may f1 be used f$e- j 
quently. * 

527. Lotions. 

r Lotions are usually applied tb the 
parts reqi^red by flieans of a pjec^ of 
linen rag or pilipe, wetted with them* 
or by wetting the bandage itselft They 
are for ouiivard,a^plication only*, 

528. Emollient. —Use decoction of 
marsh-mallow or linseed. 

Jjap&sfL u&T Flowers. — Add ttwo 
drachma and a half oi elder flower* to 
one quart of boiling water, infuse for 
one hour, and strain. Use as a dis- 
cutient. ® 

k 530. Sedative. — Dissolve • one 
drachm of extract of henbane in twenty- 
four drachms of wrier. 1 , ^ 

631 ^ Opiun^VMix two dr&chms of 
bruised opium with naif a pint of boil¬ 
ing water. Use, when cold, for painful, 
ulcers, bruises, &c. * * 

632. Stimulant. — Dissolve one 
drachm of caustic potash in one nfifc of 
water; and then giMuaflyporaftt upon* 
twenty-four grains of camphor and one 


frachm of sugar, previously bruised 
together jn a mortar. Use for fungoid 
and flabby ulcqjrs. . «. ' ' 

L 533. Ordinary.—Mix qpe drachm 
ff salt with eight ounces of water. Use 
for foul ulcers and flabby wounds. 
,fi34t Gold Evaporating— Add two 
drachms of Goulard's extract,, and the 
|amo quantity of sulphuric ether to a 
hint of cold water. Use as lotion for 


y of sulphuric ether to a 
water. Use as lotion for 


moniac in six ounces of water, then add 
an ounce ofc distilled vinegar and the 
same quantity of rectified spirit. U». 
as a refrigerant. 

536. Yellow Lotion'. —Dissolve one 
grain.of cdrrosfve sublimate in an ounea 
of lime water, taking care to bruise the 
crystals of the salt in order to assist it.} 
solution. Use as a* detergent. Note, 
that corrosive sublimate fa a violent and 
deadly poison. 

537. Blaok Wash.—Add half a 
drachm of calomel to fbur oufiees of 
lime waUf, or eight- grains to an ounce 
of lime water ; sliake wellr Use 9 s a 
detergent. 

538. Acetate of Lead witfa Opium 
—Take twenty grains of acetate of lead, 
and a drachm of powdered opium, mix, 
aftid add an ounce of vinegar and four 
ounces of warm water, set aside for an 
hour, then filters U'*c as an astringent. 

§39. Creosotf. —Add a drachm of 
creosoto to a pint of water, and mix by 
shaking. Use os an application in 
cutaneoua disease. 

640. Galls.—Boil one drachm of * 
bruiled galls in twelve ounces pf water 
until only half a ‘pint remains, thfin 
strain, and add one ounce of laudanum. 
Use as an astringent and sedative. 

541. Ointment! and Cerates. 

These remedies are use4 as Ideal ap¬ 
plications to parte, generally* ulcers. 
They are usually spread upon ^nen 01 
otter materials. 

543 . Camphorated. — Mix half an 
ounch of •camphor with one ounce of 
laid, having, of course, previously 
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powdered tiie«camphon by adding b 
few drops pf spirits cf wine. Use & 
a^discutient and stimulant in indolent 
tumours. * •• ' • I 

643. Chalk. — Mix as much pre¬ 
pared chalk as you can into some larA 
so as to form a thick ointrqpnt. t/A 
as an application to bums and tocald*. 1 

644. • For Itoh. —Mix four drachm/ 
of sublimed sulphur, two ounces cl 
lard, and half a drachm of dilutej 
sulphuric acid together. Use as an 
ofhtment to be rubbed mt<*the body. 

. 645. For Scrofulous Ulcerations. -r- 
Mix one drachm of ioduret of zinc and 
one ounce of lard together Use twice 
% day to the ulcerations. • 

546. Cateclyi.—Mix one ounce of 
powdered catechu, two drachms and a 
half of powdered ulurn,* one ounce of 
powdered white resin, and two ounces 
•and a half of oliyg oil, together. Use 
for flabby and indolent ulcerations. 

647. Tartar Emetio.—Mix twenty 
grains of tartar emetic and ten grains 
of whflp sugar with one drachm and a 
half oflard. *Use os a counter-irritant 
in white swellings,*£c. 

548. Fills. 

649. Strong Turgative. —Take of 
powdered aloes, scammony, and gam¬ 
boge, each fifteen grains, mix, and a<^ 
sufficient Venice turpentine to make 
into a mass, then divide into twelve 
pills. Dose, one or tlo occasionally. 

550. Milder Purgative. — r Ake 
four grains o| powdered scammony and 
the same quantity of compound extract 
of colocynth, and two grains ofrcalomel; 
inix well, and add two drops of of 
cloves, or thin gitm-water, to enablo 
tfan ingredients to "combine properly, 
and divide into two pill^ Bose, one 
or two *whcn necessary'. 

551. Common ^urgativa. —Take of 

powderqd jalap and compound extract 
of colocynth each foty grains, of calo¬ 
mel two grains, mix as usual, and 
divide into two pills. Dose, qpe or two 
occasionally. • * 

659. Tonic. — Mix twenty-four 
graifli of extract of gentian *anS the 


same of purified green vit^U (sulphate 
ofiiron) together, anddividaigtoiwelve 
pills. Bose, one or tw% w^jrneces- 
sary. Use ftu debility 

553. Coicgh.—Mix dhe drachm of 
compound powder of ipecacuanha with 
one scruple of gum ammoniacum -and 
one of dried squill bulb in powder. 
Make into a mass with mucilage, and 
divide into twenty pills. *Bose, one, 
fhree times a day. • 

554. Astringent. — Mix sixteen 
grains of acetate of lead (sugar of IcatJf* 
with four grains of c$ium, and make 
into a mass with eatract of dandelion,* 
so as to make eight pills. Bose , 

one to two. Use as an astringent in 
obstinate diarrhoea, dysentery, and 
spitting of blood. 

555/Mixtures. 

556. Fever, JSimple.—Add three 

ounces of spirit of windererus (Liquor 
ammonite acetatis ), three drachms of 
spirits of sweet nitre,*four digehms of 
autimouial wine, and a drachm of syrup 
of saffron, to four ounces of water, or 
medicated witter, such as ^cinnamon, 
aniseed, &c. Bose, for an adult, one or 
two*tablespoonfuls every three hours. 
Use qp a diaphoretic. * 

557. Aromatio. •-Mix t%o drachms ( 

of aromatic confection with two drachms 
*f comgoifnd tincture of cardamoifls, 
and eight ounoes of peppermint water. 
Bose, from one ouncostcJ one and a half. 
Use in flatulent colic and spasms of 
the bowels. . 

558. Gat^artlo. — 

ounces of Epsom salts in six ounces of 
compound infusion of senna, then add 
two ounces^)! peppermint water. Bose , 
from one and a half to two ounces. 
Use Us a warm and active cathartic. 

556. Dijiretiat^— Dissolve one 
dr4bhm*«f powdera^mitre in three 
ounces of camphor nnxture; add five 
olnces of the decoction of broom, with 
drachms of s^eet spirits of nitre, 
and three drachms of tincture of squills; 

Bose, one teaspoonful every tSco 
‘hours,Vor two ta^lespoor fuls every 
'three holts. Use, excellent in dropsies. 


IK) 
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560. G«$h.—Dissolve three grains 
of tartar emetic and fifteen grains rof 
opiunr'i^one ♦pint of boiling water, 
then add four Ounces of treacle, two 
ounces of vineghx, and onefpint more of 
boiling water. Dose-, from two t€»- 
gpoonfuls to two tablespoonfulr, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances, every three hours, 
Or three times a day. Use in common 
catarrh, bronchitis, and irritable cough. 

561. Gongh (for Children). —Mii 
threo drachma of ipecacuanha wine 
Wnth half an ounce of oxymel of squills, 
the aame'quantitj of spirits of tolu, one 
bunco of mucilage, rnd, two ounces of 
SE&ter. Dose, ‘ one teaspoonful for 
children ^ader one year, two teaspoon¬ 
fuls from one to fivo years, and a table¬ 
spoonful from five years, every time 
the cough is troublesome. 

562. Antispasmodiof — Dissolve 
fifty grains of camphor in two drachms 
of chloroform, and then add two 
drachms of compound tincture of 
lavender, six drachma of mucilage of 
gum araBic, eight ounces of aniseed, 
cinnamon, or some other aromatic 
wetter, and $wo ounces of distilled water; 
mi* well. Dose, one tablespoonful 
every half hour if necessary. Use in 
cflblera in the cold stage, ^hen champs 
i are severe^ or exhaustion very great; 

and as a general antispasmodic ix discs 
of "one dessert spoonful when'thp spasmt 
are severe. < 

563. Tonio wid Stimulant.*— Dis¬ 

solve one drachm of extract of bark, 
and ha M..,.a.. 1l ^rachm of powdered gum 
aSrt Wg A'six ounces of water, and then 
add onto ounce of syrup of marsh¬ 
mallow, and the same quantity of syrup 
of tolu. Dose , one tablespqonful every 
three hours. Use after fevers and 
catarrhs. * 

564. Stomaching— T$ke twenty 

grains of powdereCrhubarb, add ruV it 
down pi threc'ounces and a half of 
peppermint water, then add sal volatile 
and compound tincture of gentian, eagb- 
one drachm and^a half; mix. Dose, 
frsm one to one ounce and a half .t t Use 
this mixture as a tpnic, stimulglt, and' 
stomachic, ' ' * 


565. Driafta, 

566. Tamazmd.-r-Bo£l two ounces 

the pulp of famariivia 'in two pints 

q milk, then strain. Use as cooling 
<$ink. 

567. Tamarind. —Boil two ounces 
Of the pup in two pints of warn; water, 
ma allow it to get cold, then strain. 
/ae as cooling drink. 

568. Powders. 

•569. CompoundSoda—Mix twenty- 
fpur grains of calomel, thirty-six grainc 
of sesquicarbonate of soda, and one 
drachm of tfampound chalk powder, 
together.r Divide into twelve powderf. 
One of the powders tq be given for a 
dose when required. Use, as a mild 
purgative for children during teething; 

570. Tonio.—Mix one drachm .of 

powdered rhubarb w,ith the same quan¬ 
tity of dried carbonate of soda, then 
add two drachms of powdered calumba 
roo£ Dose, from ten to twenty grains 
as a tonic after fevers, in all qpses of 
debility, and dyspepsia Attended with 
acidity. * J 

571. Rhubarb and Magnesia.— 
Mix one drachm of powdered rhubarb 
with two drachms ofTarbonaffe of mag¬ 
nesia, and half 'a drachm of ginger. 
Dose, from fifteen grains to one drachm. 
Use as a purgative for children. 

572. Sulphur and Potash.—Mix 
one drachm os sulphur with four 
scrcples of bicarbonate of potash, and 
two scruples of nitre. Dpse, from half 
a drachm to one drachm. Use as a 
purgative^ diuretic, and refrigerant. 

573. Anti-Diarrhoeal. — Mix one 

gram of powdered 0 ipecacuanha, * and 
one grain of powdered opium, with the 
same quantity of camphor. Dose, one 
of these powders, to bo'given in jam, 
treacle, &ct) once of-twiceia day; but 
to adults only. ^ . 

574. Antispgsmodio.*—Mix four 
grains of ^subnitrate of bismuth, forty- 
eight grams of carbonate of magnesia, 
and the same quantity of white.s$gar, 
and then divide in four equal parts. 
Dose*, one-fourth part. Use in obstinate 
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pain in the stomach with cramps, 
attended % inflammation. 

• 570. AntiperthpsaLor agai 
ing-Cough.—-JSflx one drachm 
dered belladonna root, and two oun 
of white sugar, together, 
grains morning and evening Ibr child 
undergone' year; nine grains for tUbs 
under two and three years of age; fifte 
•grains for those between five and te 
and thirty grains for adults. Cautio§, 
this should be preparedly % chemist, as 
the belladonna % a poisdh, and oeca- 
'sional doses of castor oil should be given 
while it is being taken. 9 
m 576. Purgative (Common). — Mix 
ten grains of .calomel, with ode drachm 
of powdered jalap, and twenty grains of 
sugar. Done, one-half of the whole for 
adults. * • • 

"577. Sudorifio. — Mix six grains 
of compound antimonial powder, two 
grains of ipecacuanha, and two grains 
of sugar together. Dose, as mixgd, to 
be taken at bed-time. Use in catarrh 
and fever. # 

J578. Miscellaneous. 

<579. Anthelmintio, or Vermifuge. 
—For lidding tlmbowelsof tape-worms, 
an exceuhnt medicine exists in the male 
fern— Aspidium felxx mas. A decoc¬ 
tion may be made of the fresh roots^or 
the root may be dried and powdered. 
Dose, of the powdered root, from ten to 
thirty grains; of thq[ decoction, from a 
tablespoonful to a wineglassful, accord¬ 
ing to age. * Use to kill tape-worm. 

580. Another Anthelmintic. —For 
, thread-worms, which infestft.be rectum 
and especially the lower portioi^ near 
yie orifioe of thS pody, an injection of 
salt and water, in the proportion of one 
ouncq and a half of salt to a pint, or 
twenty ounces of water, or of quassia 


obviate the necessity of administering 
medieipe, * a 

581. Emulsion, Laxative. — Rub 
down 'an ounce of castor soil in^wo 
drachms of •mucilage of gum arabic, 
add. three ounces ox dill and a, 
irachm of tincture of jalap, gradually.' 



Dose , as prepared, the whcyvto betaken 
While fasting in the morning. * 

582. Emulsion, PfirgadirfC—Rub 
down six grains of sftimmony with six 
drachms oft white su^&r in a mortar, 
add gradually ttdd four ounces of al¬ 
mond efhulsion, and two drops of oil 
of cloves. Dose, as prepared, early in 
the morning. 

. 583. To Prevent Pitting^fter Small¬ 
pox. —Spread a sleet of thin leather 
with the ointment of ammoifiacum with 
mercury, and cut out a place for t t&T 
mouth, eyes, and nostrils. This forms 
what is called a mask, and, after anoint? 
ing the eyelids with a little blug cjr*W 
ment, it should be applied t#the face, 
and allowed to remain for three days f 
for the distinct kind, and four days for 
the running variety. Apply before the 
spots fill with matter, although it will 
answer sometiiqfs even after they have 
become pustulous. It may be applied 
to any part in the same way. 

584. Another Method, aryl one more 
reliable, is that of touching every pus¬ 
tule, or poc, on the face or bosom with 
# camel-had pencil dipped in a weak 
sojption of lunar caustic [nitrate ofsilver ), 
made in tl^ proportion of two grainsLof 
nitrate of silver to one ounce of distmed 
water. The tim® for application iff 
about tha seventh day, while each pub- 
tule i# filled with a limpid fluia, or 
before suppufhtion takes place, the lotion 
arresting that actiori? and by preventing 
the formation of matter, saving the skin 
fropi being pitted; a re^jhfc^at follows 
ijjom the cogveAion of the adi]^Kd8lue 
into pus. 

585. A Third Method of effecting 

the same •purpose is by passing a fine 
needle through each poc, when fully, 
distended with lymph; the escape of 
the fluid awertuf^tes in the other mode, 
the suppuration wffhh would otherwise 
fcnsue. * 

r 686. Another Method.—A fourth 
' wind much more Simple method of pre¬ 
venting pitting from small-pox is to 
lightly touch every part of the factfwith 
a fepmer dipped sn sweet oil. It also 
tenders prevent this disfigurement to 
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cause the in the patient’s apart¬ 
ment ^.y day to assume a yellow tinge 
or coloiC^if’hicl’ may be easily managed 
by fitting the Aom •with* yellow or 
brownish yello’v?' linen blinds. 

587. Huoilage of Ghim Arabic.— 
Rub* one ounce of gum arabic in a 
mortar, with four ounces of warm 
water. Use for coughs, &c. 

688 . Milbilage of Starch. —Eubone t 
drachm of starch With a little water, 
and gsadually add five ounces of water, 
’T&en boil until it forms a mucilage. 
Use for enemas,* topical applications, 
dhd demulcents. «• « 

’**’*-■' ^589. Diseases. 

proper Remedies and their Doses 
Prescriptions ” {par. 650 ). 


rllY8%UAN 


AT FOKTY, 
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see' 


590. It should be clearly under¬ 
stood, that in all cases !)f disease, the 
advice of a skilful physician is of the 
first importance. It is not, therefore, 
intended by the following information 
to superse^fe the important and neces¬ 
sary practice of the medical man ; but 
rather, by exhibiting the treatment re¬ 
quired, to b^ow in what dfcgree his aid 
is imperative. In cases, howev.pi, 
where the disorder may be simple and 
transient, or in which remote residence, 

1 Vt other cirpumstanfes, may deny the 
privilege of medical attendance? the 
following particulars will be farrnd of ^ 
the.utmost value. Moreover, the hints 
giv£n upon whdt« should be ^AvdinED 
will be of great service to the patient, 
since Q&j^Lwiological is no less im- 
poU^^JSSan. the medical tjeatmen£ 
disease. 

691. Apoplexy. — Immediate and 
large bleeding from the arm,, cupping 
the back of the neck, leeches to the 
temples, aperients Nos, 1 and 7, one or 
two drops of crotj&r'-oil *rubbed or 
dropped on the tongue. Avoid esCessel, 
intempermce, aiumal food. I 

60S. Bile, Bilious, or Liver Com-'* 


tea Or coffee, few vegetables, no brr^hs 
or soups; lean juicy meat not^jver- 
cooked for dinner, with sta^ bread 


occasionally and*a slice of 1 toasted bacon 
fq- breakfast, ifos. 44 and 45. 

£598. Ghioken Poq.*—Mild aperients) 
i. 4, succeeded l by No.' 7, and No. 8, 
uch fever accompany the' eruption. 
'594. Chilblains. — Warm, dry 
oollen clothing to exposed ports in 
1C weather, as a preventive! In the 
'rst stage, friction with No. 48, used 
Id. When ulcers form they should 
poulticed with bread and water for a 
day or two,**md*then dressed with cal% 
mine cerate. e Or, chffblains in every 
stage, whether of simple inflammation’ 
or open ulceivmay always be success¬ 
fully treated by Goulard’s extract, used, 
pure or allied on lint twice a day. 

595. Common Continued Fever.— 
Aperients it the commencement, No. 1, 
followed by Nd. 7, Chen diaphoretics, 
No. 8, and afterwards tonics, No. 18, 
in the stage of weakness. - Avoid all ‘ 
excesses. 

546- Common Cough.— The linctus, 
No. 42 or No. 43, abstinence from mult 
liquor, and protection froqi cold«damp 
air. Avoid cold, dayip, and draughts. 

597. Constipatiaa.—The observ¬ 
ance of a regular period of evacuating 
the bowels, which is njpst proper in the 
morning after breakfast. The use of 
mild aperients, Nd. 47, and brown bread 
intend of white. There should be an 
entire '■hange in the dietary for a few 
days whil^ takings opening medicine. 

598. Con:umpJon. — The disease 
may Tie complicated with various mor¬ 
bid conditions of the lunge and heart, 
which require appropriate treatment. 
To allay the cough, No. 42 is an ad- - 
miralje remedy. Avoid cold, damp, 
excitement, anu ovep exertion.- * 

599. Convulsions (Children). — If 
during teething, free lancing of the 
gums, the warm baHi^cold applications 
to the head, leeches to the temples, an 
emetic, and a laxative clyster, No. 20. 

600. Croup.—Leeches td the throat, 


plaints. —Abstinence from malt liquors,.A with hot fomentations as long as tho 
cool homoeopathic ^cocoa for drink, no attack last#; the emetic, No. 16,*after¬ 
wards the aperient, No. 6.* Avoid cald 


and dagfp % , 

601 . Dropsy.—Evacuate the water 
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face, &c. A glass of wine Sa cold water 
when the patient can swallow-- Ayoid 
excitement and tight lasing.* y** 

611. Inligestion.*-The pills No. 2, 
with the mixture No.^8, at the same 
time abstinence'from veal, pork, mac¬ 
kerel, salmon, pastry, and beer;* for 
drink, homoeopathic cocoa, a glass of 
cold spring water the first thing every 
morning. Avoid excesses.* 

612. Inflammation of the Bladder. 
—Bleeding, aperients No. 6 and.No. 7, 
the warm bath, afterwards opium ; thd** 
pill No. 11, three tiftes a day till re¬ 
lieved. Avoid fe*nented liquors, &c.* 

613. Inflammation of th e Bove rfea- 
—Leeches, blisters, fomentoiWtfs^hot 
baths, iced drinks, the pills No. 19 
move the bowels with clysters, if ne¬ 
cessary, No. CO. Avoid cold, indi¬ 
gestible food, etc. 

614. Inflammation of the Brain.— 
Application of cold to the head, bleed¬ 
ing from the temples or back of the 
neck by leeches or Aipping ^ aperients 
No. 1, followed by No. 7 ; mercury to 
salivation, No. 15. Avoid excitement, 
study, intertperance. . 

615. Inflammation of the Kidneys. 
—lileedine from the arm, leeches over 
tho.seat of pain, aperients No. 5, fol¬ 
lowed by No. 49, the ^arm bath#' 
.Awoitl violent exercise, rich living. 

’ 616. Inflammation of theLivft.— 

i Leeches ovei*tlie right side, the seat of 
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by means of No. 10, and by ru 
camphorated oil intoVthe body 


rabbi 
nigJ 

apd morning. * # 

602. Epilepdy.—^accompanied 
produced by fulness of the vessels 
the head, leeches to the temples, h 
ters, and No. 1 and No. 7f If fro: 
debility of confirmed epilepsy, the ndx 
ture, No. 18. Avoid drinking and e: 
citement. 

603. Eruptions on the Face.— T 

ubwdcr, No. 30, internally, sponging 
the face with th^lotion, lfc>. 31. Avoid 
'excesses in diet. • 

604. Erysipelas. —A^ricnts, if the 
jjatient be strong, No. 1, followed by 

lio. 7, then tonics, No. 27? No. 27 
may bo used from the commencement 
for weak subjects. • 

‘ 605. Faintnedfe. —Effusion of- cold 
water on the face, stimulants to the 
' nostrils, pure aisj and the recumbent 
position; afterwards, avoidance of the 
exciting cause. Avoid excitement. 

606. Frost-Bite and Frozen Limbs. 
—No-»heatiiyj or stimulating liquors 
must bo given. Ilub the parts affected 
with 4'c, cold, or *now watfcr, and lay 
the patient on a cold bed. 

607. Gtout.-j^The aperients No. 1, 
followotfc'by No. 24, bathing the parts 
with gin-and-waterfor drink, weak 
tea or coffee. Warmth hy flannels. 
Abstain from wines, spirits, and animal 
food. 
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608. Gravel.—N^. 6, followed by i pain*blisters, aperients No. 1, followed 

rv *r j* ___• • _ _m a.mi 


No. 7, the free use of magnesia 11s an 
aperient. The pill No. 22. Abstain 
from fermented drinlis and hard water. 
Another form of gravel muA be treated 
by mineral acids, given three types a 

day- ' 

600. Hooping Cough. — Hooping 
cough may be complicated with con¬ 
gestion or inflamm^ion of the lungs, or 
convulsioi®, and then bec6m.es a serious 
disease. If uncomplicated, No. 43. 
610 ( . Hysterics. w-The fit may be 


thirty tiropa of laudanum, a*d as nmny 
of ether. When it has taken place 
opeq the windows, loosen th# tight parts 


by No. 7, afterwards the pillsNo. 19, till 
the gums are slightly Avoid 

qylfl, damp^ntftnperance, ana^j&lffty. 

617. inflammation of theLungs. 
—Bleeding Jrom the arm or over tne 
painful part of the chest by leeches, 
succeeded by a blister; the demulcent j 
mixture, No. 14, to allay the cough, 
with the p*wdeA|No. 15. Avoid cold, 
dkmp,*«na draughn%. 

/ 618. Inflammation of thesBtomach. 

^Leeches to the pit of the stomach, fol- 


prevented by the administration of lowed by fomentations, cold iced water 


for drink, bowels tp be evacuated by 
clysters; abstinence from all food ex- 
I ceptwrid gruel, milk and water, or tea. 


of Ike dress, sprinkle cold water on the [ Avoid\|cesses, and condiments. 



619. Infenmatory Sore Throat.— 1629. Menstmation (Bainfol) .—No. 

I., oeoh«« au fl blisters externally, ape- 41 during the atwck; in the* intervals, 
rientslvbvi, foAlowed by No. 7, gargle ]St>. 38 twice a week, ^ith No.. 32. 
to clear the throat, No. 17. Avoid .Avoid cold, mental excitement, &'c. 
cold, damp, andPdraughta. * 1630. Mumps. —Fomentation with 

620. Inflamed Eyes.—The bowels a/decoction of camomiles and poppy 

to bo regulated by No. 6, a small weads; N<t. 4 as an aperient, and No. 9 
blister behind the ear or on the nape of tuning the stage of fever. Avoid cold, 
the neck—the eye to be bathed with Aid attend to the regularity*of the 
No. 35. * , lfwels. 

621. Influenza.—4No. 4 as an ape- 1631. Nervousness. — Cheerful so- 
rient qpd diaphoretic. No. 14 t allay ciety, oarly.risi^g, exercise in the opep. 
~T 57 er and cough. No. 28 as ti tonic, air, particulally ot hofseback, and No. 

when weakness duly remains. Avoid 12. Avoid excitement, study, and late* 

COld and damp, use rclothing suited to meals. n 

l ^jm-ng ep of temperature. 632. Palpitation of the Heart. —, 

§2 %. Intermittent Fever, or Ague. The pills No. 2, with the mixture No. 
—Take No. 13 during the intermission 12. • 

'of the paroxysm f the fever; keeping 633. Piles.—The paste No*. 34, at 
the bowels free with a*wine-glass of the same time a'regulated diet. When' 
No. 7. Avoid bad air, stagnant pools, the piles are external, or can be reached, 
&c. r one or two pplicatmns of Goulard’s 1 

623. Itoh.—The ointment of No. extract, with an occasional dose of 

28, or lotion No. 29. lenitjye electuary, will generally suu- 

624. Jaundice.*—The pills Nt. 1, seed in curing them. 

afterwards the mixture No. 7, drinking 634. Quinsey. — A bister applied 
freely of dandelion tea. all rpund the throat: # an emetic, No. 16, 

625. LoQReness Of the Bowjals commonl}' succeeds in breaking the 
(English Cholera). —One pill No. 19, abscess; afterwards the gargle No. 17. 
repeated if necessary; afterwards the Avoid sold and damp.^ _ 
mixture No. 21. Avoid inmpo fruits, 635. Rheumatism. —Bathe the af- 

' acid drinks r ginger fceer; wrap flannel fected parts with No. 23, and take 
around the abdomen. % • t infernally No. 24, with No. 25 at bed- 

026. Measles.'— A well-ventilated* time, to ease pain, &c. Avoid damp and 
room, aperients No. 4, wish No. 14 to cold, wear flannel* 
allay the cough dnfl fever. t * 636. Riokets.l-Tho powder No. S3, 

627. Menstruation (Excessive). — a dif - , pure atmosphere, a nourishing 
N o., 40_du BHBffrthe attack, with rest in diet. 

th^J^nbent positiorf; i$ the infej- 637. BingwOlOl.—The lotion No. 
vals, No. 39. 32, with Mie occasional use of the ■ 

628. Menstmation (Scanty). —In powdfr No. 5. Fresh air and clean- 

Btrong patients, cupping the*loins, ex- liness. , * m 

*> excise in the open air, No. 40, the feet 638. Scarlet Fever. —Well-venti- 
in warm water before the expected lated room, sponging the body .when 
period, the pills No£?~ ; imweak sub- hot with cold or tepic^yinegar, or spirit 
jects, No. 39. _V s fentle and «feguldr and water; hperients, No. f; diapho- 
ex excise, r Avoicrnot rooms, and too reties, No. 8. If dropsy succeed the 
much sleep. _ In cases of this descrip- disappearance of the ruption, frequent 
titon it is desirable to apply to a medical»> purging with No. 5, succeeded by No. 
man for advice. \t may be useful to 7. c * * \ 

many to point out that ponnyroyaHea 639. Sorofula.— Pure bir, light but 
is a simple and useful medicine in- warm jflol|tmg v diet of fresh animal 
duoing the desired result. food; bowels to be regulated by NO. 6 
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and No. 26, Aken regularly for a con¬ 
siderable <time. * * 

• 640. Bourvy.VFiJssh animal 4d 
vegetable food, and the free use of Jpe 
fruits and lemon juice. Avoid cold md 
damp, % 

641. {Small Pox.—A wel-ventilatYl 

apartment, mild aperients; if fevd* Ve 
present, No. 7, succeeded by diapm- 
retics No. 8 , and tonics No. 13 Mn 
the stage of debility, or decline of yie 
abruption. » « 

642. St. Vifflis’s DanBe. —The occa¬ 
sional use, in the commencements of 
No. 6 , followed by N% 7, afterwards 

» No. 46. 

643. Thrush. —One of Ate powders 
No. C every other night; in the intervals 
a dessertSpoonfi^ of the mixture No. 
18 three times a day; 'white spOta to be 
dressed with the honey of borax. 

. 644. Tio Drtoreux. —Itegulate the 
••bowels with No. 3, and take in the. 
intervals of pain, No. 27. Avoij cold, 
damp, and mental anxiety. 

@45. Toothache.— Continue the use 
of No. 3 for ^few alternate days. 
Apply liquor amiaonise to reduce the 
j&in, and when that is accomplished, 
fill th^decayed spots with silver sue- 
cedaneum without delay, or the pain 
will return. A drop of creosote, or a 
few drops of chloroform on cotton, 
applied to the tooth, or a few grains oi 
camphor placed in the decayed opening, 
or camphor moisterlsd with turpentine, 
will often afford instant relief. * 

646. Ifyphus Fever. —Sponging the 
body with cold or tepid water, a well- 
ventilated apartment, coldTapplications 
to the head and temples. Aperients 
*No. 4, with refrigerants No. 9, tonics 

No. 13 in the stage of debility. 

647. Water on the Brain.— Local 
bleeding by moans of leeches, blisters, 
.aperient^ No. 6 , and nfercunal medi¬ 
cine?, No. 16. 

648. Whites. -s-The mixture No. 36, 
with^ the injection No. 37. Clothing 
light but warm, moderate exercise in 
the open ait, country residence. 

849. Worms in the IntSgtines.— 
The aperient No. 6, followed by No. 7, 


afterwards the free use A lime water 
ttnd milk in equal parts, a ,pin^ daily. 
Avoid unwholesome fdbd. * J 0 ' 

680. Prescriptions. 

To be used in the Cases enumerated usurer the 
head “ Diseases ” {page 112). ' 

651. The following prescriptions, 
originally derived from Various pre- 
scribers’ PhannaBopoeias, embody the 
favourite remedies employed Jby the 
most eminent physicians:— 

1 . Take of powllered aloes, nine 
grains; extract tef colocynth, conf- 
pound, eighteen grains; cal omel 
grains; tartrate of antii^KiBy, two 
grains ; mucilage, sufficient to make 9 
mass, which is to be divided into six 
pills ; two be taken every twenty- 
four hours, tul they act thoroughly on 
the bowels: in*cases of inflammation, 
apoplexy, &e. 

2 . Powdered rhubarb, Socotrine 
aloes, and gum masfie, eachpne scruple; 
make into twelve pills; one before and 
one a/fter dinner. 

* . 3 . Comjlbund extract gi colocynth, 
extract of jalap, and Castile soap, of 
each one sgruplc; make into twelve ffijls. 

4. James's powder, five grains; 

calomel, three grains: ig fevers, f(Sf 
adults. 0 For children, the following: 
—Potedered camphor, one scrtiple; 
calomel and powdered scammony, of 
eaefi n\pe grains; fames’s powder, six 
grains; mix, and divide into six 
pqwders. Half of twice ,a 

^ay for ai^ infant a year ole i^^#hole 
powder for two yoars: and for foiir 
years, the $mie three times a day. 

5. James's powder, six grains; pow¬ 
dered jalap, ten grains; mix, and divide 
into three or four powders, according^ 
the child’e ag 0 |fin one powder if for 
an ackilt. 

6. Powdered rhulmrb, four grainy; 
mercury and chalk, three grains; 
ginger in powder, one grain: an alter¬ 
ative aperient for children. 

•C. Dried sulphate of magnesia, six 
drqMuns; sulphate of soda, three 
dracss; infusion of senna, seven 
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ounces; tinCrure of jalap, and com- seven ounces; tincture of myrrh, one 
pound (oncture of cardamoms, each half oulice. * 

an ounces ih a<iuje diseases^generally; 118. Infusion *f orange* peel, seven 

take two tablqspoonfuls every four ounces; tincture of hops, half an 
hours till it operates freely, f oimce ; and a drachm of carbonate of 

8 . Nitrate of potass, one drachm and safe: two tablespoonfuls twice a day. 
% half • spirits of nitric ether, half an W, infusioif of valerian, seven ounces; 
ounce; camphor mixture, and the spirit c&rbbnate of ammonia, two scruples; 
of mindererps, each four ounces : in compound tincture of bark, six dfhchms; 
fevers, &c.; two tablespoonfuls, three spirits of ether, two drachms: one 
times a day, and for cuildren a dessert- taflespoonful every twenty-four hours. 

Xl gj>oonfid every four hours. 19. Blue full** four grains; opium; 

9. Spirit of nitric ether, three half a grain: to be takbn three times a 
drachms ; dilute* nitric acid, two da>. 

^drachms; syrup, thr 6 e drachms ; cam- 20 . For a '’lyster.—A pint and a 
cfi^xturo. seven ounces ; in fevers, half of gruej or fat broth, a tablespoonful 
&c., wuh hebility; dose as in preced- of castor oil, one of commoii salt, and a 
iug prescription. lump of butter; mix, to bo injected 

10. Decoction of broom, half a pint; slowly. A° third of, this quantity is 
cream of tartar, one oun<fo tincture of enough 1 for an infant. 

squills, two drachms: in dropsies; a 21. Chalk mixture, seven ounces; 
third part three times a< day. aromatic and opiate cdHfcction, of each 

11 . Pills of soap and opium, five one drachm; tincture of oatcchu, six 

grains for a dose, as directed. drachms: two tablespoonfuls every twe 

12. Ami^oniated tincture of valerian, hours. 

six drachms; camphor mixture, seven 22 . Carbonate of sodA> poVUered 
ounces; a fourth part three times a rhubarb, and Castile*- soap, each one 
day; in spasmodic and hysterical die- drachm; make thi:Ly-six pills;' three 
orders. <. twice a day. 

3n3 t Disulphate of quiniv* half a 23. Lotion. — Concur jn saP, one 
drachm; dilute sulphuric acid, twenty ounce; distilled water, seven ounces: 
’dfops ; compound infusion of roses, spirits of wine, one ounce: mix. 
eight ounces: two tablespooufvlseveiy „ 2 (L. Dried sulphate of magnesia, six 
four hours, in intermittent and e bther drachms; heavy carbonate of magnesia, 
fevers, during the absence of , the two drachms; wir 3 of colchicum, two 
. paroxysm. ‘ drachmas; water, ei^ht ounces: take two 

14. Almond mixture seven ounces tablespoonfuls every four hours. 

And t jL jw^a_frine of ^timony and 25. Compound powder qf ipeca- 
ipecacfCSoa, of each one druthm and 9 cuanha, ten grains ;*powderedguaiacum, 
naif: a tablespoonful every four hours; four grains : in a powder at bedtime, 
in cough with fever, &c. a 26. firandish’s solution of pqtash ; 

15. Calomel, one grain; powdered thirty drops twice a day in a wineglasr 
white sugar, two grains; to maket a of beer. 

powder to be placed on the tongue every 27- Disulphate of quina, half a 
two or three hours, fijjjrjuld the cajomel drachm; dilute stiSpfcuric acid, ten 
act on the bowels^gewdered kind is to I drops ; compound infusion of roses,, 
be substituted for me sugar. I eight ounces: two tahlespoopfuls bvery 

16. Antimony and ipecacuanha wines, four hours, and as anionic in the* stage 
of each an ounce; a tfcaspoonful every 6 f weakness-succeeding fever. # 
ten minutes for a child till vomiting is 28: Flowers of sulphur, two ounces; 
produced; hut for an adult a larige hog's lard, four ounces; white hellebore 
tablespoonful should w taken, jf. powder, Jaalf an ounce; oil of lavender, 

17* Compound infusion of /roses, sixty drops. 
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29. Eydriodate ft potass, 
drachms * distilled water, eight ounces. 
• 30. Flowers* of Axlphur, half! a 
drachm; .carbonate of soda, a scruple 
tartamed antimony, one-eighth ofL a 
grain: one powder, night and mo: 
in eruptions of the skin or rac$. 

31. Jfilk of bitter almonds, seven 
ounces; bichloride of mercury, four 
grains; spirits of rosemary, one oun: 
bathe the eruption with this lotion three 
times a day. # • * 

, 32. Sulphate of zinc, two scruples; 

BUgar of lead, fifteen grains ; distilled 
water, six ounces: thepaJfs to be washed 
» with the lotion two or three t 4 m.es a day. 

33. Carbonate of iron, six grains; 
powdeijed^ rhubarb, four grains : one 
. powder night and morning. 

. 34. Elecampane powder, two ounces; 
sweet fennel-seed powder, three ounces; 
black pepper powder, one ounce; puri¬ 
fied honey, *and brown sugar, of each 
♦wo ounces ; the size of a nutmeg, two 
or three times a day. 

857 SulpMhto of zinc, twelve grains; 
wine of opium, one drachm; .rose water, 
si} oflhees. • 

36. Sulphate of magnesia, six 
drachma; sulphate of iron, ten grains ; 
diluted sulphuric acid, forty drops; tinc¬ 
ture of caniamoms (compound), half an 
ounce; water, seven ounces : a fourth, 
part night and morning. 

37. Decoction ofjoak bark, a pint; 
dried alum, half an ounce : for «n in¬ 
jection, a syringeful to be used night and 
morning.. 

38. Compound gjftnbog^ pill, and a 
pill of assafoetida and aloes, of each half 
a drachm: mak^twclve pills; twf twice 
m three'times a Week. 

39. Griffiths* mixture — one table¬ 
spoonful three times a*day. 

40. Ergpt of<*l^%, five # grains; in a 
powder, to be taken every four hours. 
This should only be taken under medical 
advice* and sanction* 

41..Powdered opium, h^f a grain; 
camphor, t^o grains in a pill; t 8 be 
taken every three or four hoiys whilst 
in.pain. • * • 

42. Syrup of balsam of tolu, two 



qunces ; the muriate of 'morphia, two 
grains ; muriatic acid^twept^ftops : a 
teaspoonf ui twice a £ay. • ^ 

43 . Salts of tartsj;, two scruples, 
twenty grAins .of powdered cochineal; 

\ lb. of Jhoney; water, half a pint ^ boil, 
and give a tablespoonful three times 
a day. 

44 . Calomel, ten grains ^Castile soap, 
^extract of jalap, extract of colocynth, 

of each one scruple; oil of juniper, five 
drops: make into fifteen pills; effie thx^- 
times a day. # 

45 . Infusion orange peel, eight 

ounces ; carbonate of soda, one drachn*: 
and compound tincture of 

half an ounce : take a taiSlespoonful 
three times a day, succeeding the pills* 

46. Carbonate of iron, three oimces; 

syrup of gingtr, sufficient to make an 
electuary: a teaspoonful three times a 
day. • 

47 . Take of Castile soap, compound 
extract of colocynthg compound rhubarb 
pill, and the extract of jalap, each 
one scruple; oil of caraway, ten drops; 
giako into ^wenty pills, and take one 
after dinner every day whilst necessary. 

• 48 . Spirit of rosemary, five parts; 
spirit of wine, or spirit of turpentine, 
on% part. m . 

Take of thick mucilage, one 
ounce ; •castor oil,.twelve drachms ; 
make # into aji emulsion: add mint water, 
fou% ounces ; spijjt. of nitre, three 
drachm* ; laudanum,one drachm ; mix¬ 
ture of squills, one drachm ; and syrup, 
seven drachms^ mix ; W^ad^gg^in- 
iuls every ^Sxnours. ' 

652. Jlftdicines (Aperient).— 

Iruthe spring time of the year, the judi¬ 
cious use yf apaaent medicines is much 
to be#commenaelllt 

653. Spring Apidents.^-For cfcil- 
f dren, an excellent medicine is 

i. Brimstone jnd treacle, prepared 
by mixing an ounoe and a half of sul¬ 
phur, and half an' ounce of cregm of 
t£lfa*, with eight ounces of treacle; 
andfwccording to*the ago of the child, 
givingWrom a small teaspoonful to a 
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ides sertspoorfxul, early in the morning, 
two or^hrse times a week. 

Ah 1 &{s*&$metia«>s produces sickness, 
the following mqybe used:— 
ii. Take of powdered Rorthelle salts 
one draohm and a half, 'powdered jalap 
and 'powdered rhubarb eaclf fifteen 
grains, ginger two grains, mix. Dose, 
Jot a child qbove five years, one small 
teaspoonful; above ten years, a large, 
teaspoonful; above fifteen, half the 
-whole,*or two teaspoonfuls : and for a 
'parson above twenty, three teaspoon* 
fills, or the whole', as may be required 
hy the habit of the jfersdh. 

medicine may be dissolved in 
warm w&ier, mint, or common tea. 
The powder can be kept for use in a 
wide-mouthed bottle, and be in readi¬ 
ness for any emergency. X The druggist 
;may be directed to treble or quadruple 
the quantities, as convruient. 

; 054. Aperient Pills. — To some 
adults all liquid medicines produce 
such nausea that’pills are the only 
form in which aperients can be exhi¬ 
bited'; thefollowing is a useful formula: 

i. Take a? compound rhubarb pill a 
drachm and one scruple, of powdered 
jLp:-acuanha ten grains, an-’ of extract 
. of hyoscyamus one scruple ; mix, uid 
peat into a irass, and'divide into twenty- 
iour,pills; take one or two, or if e of 'a 
very costive habitj three at bedtiiae. 

> ii. For persons requiring a piore 
powerful aperient, the same formula, 
with twenty grains of compound ex¬ 
tract o^.^-Tjuth, will form a g$od 
purgaSfVe ■pill. The ma&. receiving 
this addition must be divided into 
thirty, instead of twenty-f ur pills. 

605. Blaok Draught. —The common 
aperient medicine known as block 
draught is made jn the following 
manner 

, i. Take of Benc^ieaves six drachms, 
bruised finger half a drachm, sliced) 
liquorice root four drachms, Epsom salts 
two and a half ounces, boiling water 
half an imperial-' pint. Keep this 
mailing on the hob or near the/£re 
for three hours, then strain, «&$rafter 
allowing it to grow cool, acUf of sal 


volatile one drachm and abalf, of tinc¬ 
ture of senna, androf tincture K>f carda¬ 
moms, each half-on o„unce. a This mix^ 
tuie will keep a long time in a'cool 
;Ube. Dose, a wineglassful for an 
aqalt; and two tahleBpoonfuls fox 
y*/ung persons about fifteen years of 
agef* ft is not a suitable medicifie for 
children. 

*650. Tonio Aperient. —The follow¬ 
ing will be found a useful medicine for 
persons of aK ages. 

i. Take of Epsom skits one ounce, 
dilated sulphuric acid one drachm, in¬ 
fusion of quassia chips half an imperial 
pint, compound tincture of rhubarb 
two drachms. Dose, half a wineglass¬ 
ful twice a day. 

057. Infants’ Aperient.—The fol¬ 
lowing-may be' used with safety for 
young children. 

i. Take of rhubtub five grains, 
magnesia three grains, white sugar a 
scruple, grey powder five grains; mix. 
Dose, for an infant from twelve to 
eighteen months of age, frem one-third 
to one-half of the wqple. 

ii. A useful larative for children 
is composed of calomel five grains, and 
sugar a scruple, made mto five powders. 
Dose, half of one of these for a child 
from birth to one year, and a whole 
one from that age to three years. 

058. Moor of Brimstone is a mild 
aperient in doses a" about a quarter of 
an ounce; it is best taken in milk. 
Flour of brimstone, which is also called 
sublimed sulphur, is generally put up 
in ounce packets ai 7d.; its wholesale 
price is 4d.'°per pound. 

659. Medicines v — Preparations 
of them. —The following directions 
of the utmost value in connection with 
the Domestic ' Pharmacopoeia, .Dis¬ 
eases, Prescriptions, and^ Poisons. 
They will be*"found most important 4o 
emigrants, attendants upon the sick, and 
persons who reside ^ out of the reach of 
medical aidj sailors, $e., \c. They con - 
fair instructions not only for the com* 
pounding of medicines, but most ttsefid 
hints apd cautions upon the appUoatieu 
of leeches, blisters, poultices, <fe. 
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660. ArtiAes required liar mixing 

Madimnes -, —Three glass measures, one 
to measure ounced*,.another to measure 
drachmas, and *3 measure lor mining, 
drops, or email doses. A pestle and 
mortar, both of glass and Wedgwood^ 
ware, a glass funnel, and glass stirring 
rods. 'A spatula, or flexible kfiife, Cor 
spreading ointments, making pills, &c. 
A set of scales and weights . A smafl 
slab of marble, or porcelain, for making 
pills upon, mixing ointments, &c. 

661. Mediordfc Weights and Mea¬ 
sures. — Weights. — When you open 
your box containing tljg scales and 

^weights, you will observe that there 
are severed square pieces of *brass, of 
different sizes* and thicknesses, and 
stamped* with a variety of ^characters. 
These are the weights, Which maymow 
be explained. 

’ 662. Medicines are made up by 

troy weight, although drugs are bought 
avoirdupois weight. Ther% are 
twelve ounces to the pound troy, which 
is marked lb-; the ounce, which con¬ 
tains eight arachyis, is marked 3i.; 
the draphm, containing three* scruples, 
is marked 3 i.; and the scruple of twenty 
grains is marlmg. 9i. The grain 
weights the marked by little circles, 
thus:— 


Five 


Grains. 


Each of the grain weights, in addition 
to the circles denoting their several 
weights, hears also the stamp of a 
crown. Care must be taken not to 
mistake this for one of the numerals. 
Besides.these weights there are cithers 
marked 9 ss, which ftteans half a scruple; 
3 ss, meaning half a dracjpn; and ^ea, 
meaning half an ounce. When there 
are ounces^dracMhf, or qpruples, the 
number of them is shown by Roman 
figures, thus;—i. ii. iii. iv. v., &c., 
and prescriptions are written in this 
style. • * 9 

663., Measures. —Liquid mediciies 
are always measured by the following 
tablp*:— •* • 


60 minims. 

8*fluid drachms 
16 fluid ounces... 
B pints. 


Aild drachm 
1 fluicL^bnce. 
1 pidtT 
[l gallon. 


are con¬ 
tained #4 
in# 

• 

And the sigiis which distinguish each 
are as follows:—c. means a gallon; o 
a pint; fl % a fluid ounce; Jl 3, a 
fluid drachm; and m, a minim, or 
drop. Formerly drops tffeed to bo 
Ordered, but as the size of a drop niust 
necessarily vary, minims are ^lwayB 
directed to ho employed now for an, ** 
particular medicine, although for suen 
medicines as qjl qf cloves, essence of* 
ginger, &c., drops are frequently - 
ordered. 

664. In order that Medicines may t 
be measured Accurately, there are 
graduated glass vessels for measuring 
ounces, draefufls, and minims. 

666 . When proper measures are 
not at hand, iris necessary to adopt 
some other method of determining the 
quantities required, «nd therefore the 
following table has been drafoi up for 
that purpose:— 

A Nimbler. 

A teacup.. „ 

usually 

Y contains 

about 


A wineglass fl.... 

A taBlespoon. 

A dessertspoon... 

ions./ 


jfl.0 ounoes. 

6 „ • 

2 „ 

S drachms. m 
*2 » 

\ 1 ii» 


These quantities refer to ordinary sized 
spoonfi apd vessels. • Some cups hold 
half as much more, and some table¬ 
spoons contain six drachr-i* Amedi- 
ci^e*glass, whiefl is graduated to 
show the number of spoonfuls it con¬ 
tains, should £e kept in every family. 

666 . Process of Making Me¬ 
dic jnjs—To Powder Substances.— 
Place the substance in the mortar, and 
strike it geAtly %(lh direct perpendi¬ 
cular Blows of tnis^pestle, until it 
separates into several pieces, then re¬ 
move all but a small portion, which 
bruise gently at •first, and rub the 
pestle round and round the mortar, 
obsgvmg that the circles describecTby 
the p«le should gradually decrease in 
i disjnetnW and then increase again. 
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because byUhis means every part of the 
powdw is subjected to the process of 
pulveim&lon. In powdering substances, 
malring emulsionb, and whenever using 
a mortar, the f pestle should always 
travel/rom the right td the left. 

667. 8ome Substances require to be 
prepared in a particular manner before 
they can t>e powdered, or to be assisted 
by adding' some other body. For 
exam ple, camphor powders more easily 
when<fi fetv drops of spirits of wine are 
"added to it; mace, nutmegs, and such 
oily aromatic substances are better for 
"the addition of a-iittlo white sugar; 
•q»®insLand gum-resins should be pow- 
derecPin-a cold place, and if they aro 
, intended to be dissolved, a little fine 
well-washed white sand mixed with 
them assists tho process’,, of powdering. 
Tough roots, like gentian and calumba, 
should he cut into £hin slices; and 
fibrous roots, like ginger, cut slanting, 
otherwise the powder will be full of 
small fibres. Vegetable matter, such 
as peppermint, loosestrife, senna, &c,, 
requires to be dried before it is pow¬ 
dered. * .' 1 


668 . Be careful not to pound* too 
^ard in glass, porcelain, L or Wedg¬ 
wood-ware mortar; they are intended 
L only for substances that pulverize easily, 
and for the purpose of mixing or'int or- 
porating medicines, Never uae acid's 
m a marble mortar, and bo sure that 
you do not powder galls or any other 
astringent substances in any but a brass 
mortar. -m> , 

Sifting is frequently required 
for powdered substances, and this is 
usually done by employiiig a fine sieve, 
or tying the powder up iiv a piece of 
muslin, and striking it against thq, left 
hand over a piece of paper. 

670. Filtering frequently re¬ 
quired for thoz-fpiirpose of obtaining 
clear fluids, such as infusions, eye¬ 
washes, and other medicines ; and it is, 
therefore, highly important to know 
how to perform this simple operation. 
Fii%t of all take a square piece ofjy&ite 
blotting paper, anucaouhle it o^f so as 
to form an angular cup. Op f*. out this 


filter paper very, carefuhy, and having 
placed it in a funnel, moisten it with a 
little water. Then jplace^the funnel in 
t|ie neck of the bottle, and pour the 
liquid gently down the side of the paper, 
Otherwise the fluid is apt to burst the 
4 >aper. t* 

371. Maceration is another'process 
that is frequently required to bo per¬ 
formed in making up medicines, and 
consists simply in immersing the medi¬ 
cines in coli water or spirits for a certa n 
time. * ** 

« 672. Digestion resembles macera¬ 
tion, except»that the process is assisted 
by a gentle heat. The ingredients arp - 
placed in a flask, such as salad oil is sold 
in, which should be fitted with a plug 
of tow on wood, and have a piece of 
wire twisted round the neck. The flask 
is held by means of the wivo over the 
flame of a spirit lamp, or else placed in 
some sand warmed in v an old iron 
saucepan over the fire, care being taken 
not to place more of the flask below tho 
sand than the portion occupied* *by tho 
ingredients. 

673. Infusion*, is one of the most 
frequent operations required in making 
up medicines, its object being to ex¬ 
tract tho aromatic ana volatile principles 
of substances, that would be lost by 
decoction or digestion ; and to extract 
the soluble from the insoluble parts of 
bodies. Infusions may he made with 
cold water, in which case they are 
weaker, hut more pleasant. The 
general method employed consists in 
slicing, bruising, or rasping the in¬ 
gredients‘first, then placing them in a* 
common jug (which should be as glo¬ 
bular as possible), and pouring homing 
water over them. Cover the jug with 
a cloth folded 1 six or eight times > but if 
there be a lid to jug so much the 
better. When the infusibtx has stood 
the time directed, hold a piece of very 
coarse linen over the spout,* and pour the 
liquid through it into another jpg. 

<674. { Deoootir~i, or boiling, is em¬ 
ployed^© extract the nfucilagineus or 
gummy parts of substances, their hitter, ' 
astringent, or other qualities, afid is 
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nothing more than boiling the ingre¬ 
dients in a sauc^)an witjfthe lid slightly 
raised. Bensure npver to use an iron 
Baacepan for astringent abcoctions, such 
as oak-bark, galls, &c., as they will 
turn tho saucepan black, and spoil the 
deooction. The enamelled saucepans' 
are very useful for decoction!, Jmt an 
excellent plan is to pvt the ingredients 
into a j# and boil the jar, thus pre¬ 
paring it by a water bath, os it is tech¬ 
nically termed; or by using a common? 
pipkin, which answers still letter. No 
decoction should oc allowed* to boil for 
more than ten minutes. * 

675. Extraots are made by evapo¬ 
rating the liquors obtained by^nfusion 
or decoction, but these can be bought 
much cheaper dhd better of chemists 
apd druggists, an<i so con tinctures, 
confections, cerates and*plasters*and 
jsyiups: but as every one is not always 
in .the neighbourhood of druggists, we 
shall give recipes for those most gene¬ 
rally useful, and tho method of making 
them. 

• * 

670. Precautions to be ob¬ 
served^ in. Givingwhfedicines.— 

6f7. Sex.—Medicines for females 
should no^t be scP strong as those for 
males, therefore it is advisable to reduce 
the doses about one-third. 

078. Temperament.—Persons of ft 
phlegmatic temperammit bear stimu¬ 
lants and purgatives Irettcr than those 
of a sanguine temperament, therefore 
the latter require smaller doses. 

679. Habits.—Purgatives never act 
^so well upon persons occusfcuned to 

take them as upon those who are not, 
therefore.it is better to chango the Arm 
of purgative from pill to potion, powder 
to draught, or aromatic to ^aline. Pur¬ 
gatives 'should never be given when 
there is an iiptablef'l&te of fhe bowels. 

680. .Stimulants and N&rootios 
never act so quickly upon persons ac¬ 
customed* to use spirits freely as upon 
those who live abstemiously. « 

, 681. Oilmans.—The action of meefi- 
cines is modified by climate and sea¬ 
sons.. *In summer, certain ihfeditines 


act more powerfully than/p winter, 
and the same person cannot bear the 
dose in July that he «ou14*>k De¬ 
cember. 9 *, 

682. General Health. — Persons 
wh?se general health is good bear 
stronger dpses than the debilitated and 
those who have suffered for a long time. 

688. Idiosyncrasy. — By this is 
meant a peculiar temperament or dis¬ 
position not commqn to people gene¬ 
rally. For example, some persons can¬ 
not take calomel in the smallest’ dose 
without being salivated, or rhubarb 
without having convulsions; others - 
cannot take squills, opium, senna, &c .; 
ami this peculiarity is caPcw-dhe 
patient’s idiosyncrasy, therefore it is 
wrong to insist upon their taking these 
medicines. e 

684. Forms'best suited for Ad¬ 
ministration.—Fluids act quicker than 
solids, and powddft sooner than pills. 

685. Best Method of Preventing 
the Nauseous Taste «cf Medioines.— 
Castor oil may be taken in milk, coffee, 
or spirit, such as brandy; but the best 
method of covering the nauseous flavour 
is to jfut a tablespoonful of straihed orange 
juic*.<? in a wineglass, pour the castor 
oil into the cemre of the juice, and theff’* 
squeeze a few drops a£ lemon juice upon 
the top^if the oil. The wincgHss should 
fisst bo pipped, rim downwards, into 
water, so that the interior may be wetted. 
Cod liner oil may be taken, like castor 
oil, in oraflge juice. Peppermint water 
neutralizes, to a great extent, the nau¬ 
seous* taste of Epsom saltfr a strong 
solution of extract of liquorice, tl9? of 
aloes; milk, that of cinchona bark; and 
cloves that of fbnna. 

686. An Excellent Way to Prevent 
the Paste of Medioines is to have the 
medicine in p. gl^sn as usual, and a 
tumbler •P f wateruif^he side of it; 
take tho medicine, anercetain it in the 
mouth, which should be kept closed, 
and if drinking the yater be then com¬ 
menced, the taste of the medicine is 
washed away. Even'the bitternessapf 
quiiffimand aloes may be prevented by 
this milta If the*nostru8 are firmly 
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compressed\by the thumb and finger of Chemical remedies; 4.^Mechanical re* 
the lrft hand, while taking a nauseous medies. *b 


draugofcvBad to retained till the mouth 
has been washed out witSi water, the 


691. General' §timulanta. 


disagreeable tatte of the medicine will 
be almost imperceptible. * * 

687. giving Medicines to Persons. 
—Medicines should be given in such a 
manner that the effect of the first dose 
nhn.ll not ^iave ceased when the next 


General stimulants are * subdivided 
into two classes, diffusible and perma- 
.nent stimulants: the first comprising 
narcotics and antispasmodics, and the 
second tonics and astringent^- 


dose is given, therefore the intervals 
between the doses should be regulated 
~~ accordingly. 

688. Doses of Medioine for Different 
"Ages. —It must be-, plain to every one 
**«tbat children do not require such power- 
fufmo&rine as adults or old people, and 
therefore it is desirable to have some 
fixed method of determining or regula¬ 
ting the administration pf doses of medi¬ 
cine. Now let it be supposed that tbo 
dose for a full-grown person is one 
drachm, then the following proportions 
will be suitable for the various ages 
given; keeping in view other circum¬ 
stances, 'such as sex, temperament, 
habits, climate, state of general healthy 
and idiosyncrasy. ' t 


7 weeks r 
7 months 
Under 2 years 

» 3 •» 

ii J n 
” 14 ” 

:: i ” 

f A ( bove21 
e~65 ■ ,i 


Proporttwi^ Proi ^ nate 


Dose. 


or grains 4 
or grains. 5 
6r grains < 7 £ 


or grains 15 
or so/uple 1 
efr drachm \ 
or scruples 2 



689. Drug’s, wit]}, their Pro¬ 
perties and Deses. 

The various drugs have been arranged 
according to their^ropc^ties, and the 
doses of each hroebeen given. Many, 
however, have^oeen necessarily omitted 
from each class, because they cannot be 
employed except ]>y a medical man. 
The doses are meant for adults. 

•690. Medicines have been divided 
into four grand classes—1. /jfdheral 
stimulants; 2. lx>cal stimj/onts; 3. 


, 698. Narcotics. 

Narcotif^prcmediqines which stupefy 
and diminish the activity of the nervoqs 
system. Given in small doses, they 
generally a<fi as stimulants, but an in¬ 
creased dose produces a sedative effect. * 
Under this head are included alcohol, 
camphor, ether, the hop, and opium. 

6§3. kloofiol, rr rectified spirit, is 
a very powerful stimulant, and is never 
used as a remedy without being diluted 
to the degree callecf proof spirit; and 
even then it is seldom used internally. 
It fc used externally in restraining bleed¬ 
ing, when there is not any vessel of 
importance wounded, ft is als?> used as 
a lotion* to bums; and is applied by 
dipping a piece oflint into the sffirit, and 
laying it over the part. Freely diluted 
(one part to eighteen) wit^- water, it 
forms a useful eye-wash in the last 
stage of ophthalmia. Used intemally t 
ft acts as a very useful stimulant when 
diluted and taken moderately, increas¬ 
ing the general Excitement, and giving 
energy to the muscular fibres; hence it 
becomes very useful in certain cases of 
debility, especially in habits disposed to 
create aridity ;*and in the low stage of 
typhus fevers. Dose. —It is i mpossiblc trf* 
fixtoiything like a dose for tbi^ remedy, 
as much will depend upon 'the indivi¬ 
dual ; but diluted with water and sweet¬ 
ened with sugar, from half an ounce tff 
two ounceg may bfr given three or four 
times a day. In cases of extreme, de¬ 
bility, however, much will depend upon 
the disease. CaUtion .—Remember that 
alcohol |ts an irritant poison, -and that 
fihily indulgence in itg use originates 
dyspepsia, or indigestion, and many 
other serioqs complaints. Of all .kip 
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of spirits the b«st as a ionic and sto¬ 
machic is br§ndy. " 

694. CampjLOr iB. no| a very steady 
stimulaftt, as its effect is transitory; but 
in large doses it acts as a narcotic, 
abating pain and inducing sleep. In, 
moderate doses it operates as % diapho¬ 
retic, diifretfc, antispasmodic, incfeasing 
the heat of the body, allaying irritation 
and spasm. It is used externally as a 
liniment when dissolved in oil, alcohol, 
or^cotic acid, being employed to allay* 
rheumatic pains; find it is also useful as 
aft embrocation in sprains, bruises, chil* 

• bluins, and, when combined yith opium, 
tjlhas been advantageously employed in 
flatulent colic, and severo dftirrhcra, 
being rubbed owr the bowels. When 
reduced to-a fine powder , by the addition 
of a little spirit of ^ine and friction* it 
Is very useful as a local stimulant to 
Indolent ulcers, especially when they 
discharge a fouj kind of matter; a pinch 
is t^ken between the Anger and thumb, 
and sprinkled into the ulcer, whicn is 
then dressed usual. When dissolved 
in oil of turpentine, a few drops placed 
in a hqjlow tooth covered with 
icwcMer’s wool, or scraped lint, give 
almost instant rcljgf to toothache. Used 
internally,\t is apt to excite nausea, 
and even vomiting, especially when 
given in the solid fonn. As a stimulant 
it is of great service in all low fevers, 
malignant measles, fmlignant sore 
throat, and confluent small-pox; and 
when combined with opium and bffl k, 
it is extremely useful in checking the 
progress of* malignant ulcers, and 
gangrene. As a narcotic iff is very 
userid, because it allays pain and yri- 
tatigp, without iifcyeasing the pulse 
very much. When powdered and 
sprinklejl upon the surfacetof a blister, 
it prevents the cantj^rides acting in a 
peculiar and gainful manner upon the 
bladder.* Combined with senna, it in¬ 


creases its purgative properties; and it 
is also uped to correct tho nausea pro¬ 
duced by squills, and the Irritating 
effects -of drastic purgatives and meze- 
reon. • Dose, from four gpinsjp^alf a 
scruple, repeated at short intervals when 


used in small doses, and long»intervale 
when employed in large doses. Dows of 
the various preparations. —42an^‘fcs > miix- 
ture, from hall an ouncoto three ounces; 
compound tincture of camphor {pare¬ 
goric elixir), from fifteen minims to two 
drachms. • Caution .—When given in an. 
overdose it acts as a poison, producing vo¬ 
miting, giddiness, delirium, convulsions, 
and sometimes death. Opiufti is the 
bdfet antidote for camphor, whether in 
excess or taken as a poison. Mode oj~ 
exhibition .—It may be rubbed up 
with almond emulsion, «or mucilage, or 
the yolk of cgf$s, rad by this means 
suspended in water, or combined with 
chloroform as a mixture, in whi xorn? 
it is a valuable stimulant in cholera and 
other diseases. {See Mixtures, 656- * 
564 ). • 

695. Ether a divisible stimu¬ 
lant, narcotic and antispasmodic. 

696. Sulphuril Ether is used exter¬ 
nally both as a stimulant and a refrige¬ 
rant. In the former #ase its evapora¬ 
tion is prevented by covcriii£ a rag 
moistened with it with oiled silk, in 
order, to relict headache; and in the 
latter case it is allowed to evaporate, 
and flius prodn*y*coldness: hcncc it is 
appliijfl over scalded surfaces by mean? 
of rags dipped in# it. As a local * 
application,ft has been founefto afford 
afhiost instant relief irt earache, whtn 
combined witlmlinond oil, and dropped 
into th8 oag. It is us ^internally as a 
stimulant and narcotic in low fevers 
and cases of great exhaustiqp. Dose, 
fro^ji fifteen mining to half a draejynf* 
repeated at short intervals, as its 
effects soon pijgs off. Give in a little 
camphor julep, or water. 

697. Nitric Ether is a refrigerant, 
diuretic, and antispasmodic, well known 
as 11 sweet spirit 9f*nitre." Used ex¬ 
ternally,* its evaporation relieves head¬ 
ache, and it is sometifhes applied to 
bums. It is used internally to relievo 
nausea, flatulence, and thirst in fevers; 
also as a diuretic. .Dose, from ten 
minjms to one drachm. The smaller 
dose liken in a lit£le warm water or 
gruel u useful as a sudorific in cases of 
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cold and chill, to induce and promote 
the proper action of the skin which has 
been theckec?-. If a larger dose be 
taken, it acts ara diuretic and not os a 
sudorific, and* so fails to produce the 
desired effect. *' 


698. Compound Spirit. of Sul- 
phurio Ether is a very useful stimu¬ 
lant, narcotic, andantispasmodic. Used 
internalIp in cases of great exhaustion, 
attended with irritability. Dose , from 
half ,a drachm to two drachms, in cam- 
n phor julep. When combined with 
laudanum, it p. events the nauseating 
effects of the opnini and acts more 
t- beneficially as a narcotic. 

The Hop is a narcotic, tonic, 
and diuretic ; it reduces the frequency 
of the pulse, and does not affect the 
head, like most anod'Tics. Used ex¬ 
ternally, it acts as an ahodyne and dis- 
cutient, and is useful as a fomentation 
for painful tumours, Jncumatic pains in 
the joints, and severe contusions. A 
pillow stuffed with hops acts as a nar¬ 
cotic. __ When the powder is mixed with 
lard, it acts as an anodyne dressing in 
painful ulcers. Dose , cf the extract, 
from five grains to one scruple; of the 
tincture, from half e~ drachm tor two 
'drachms;, of the powder, from three 
grains to one scrvple; of the infusion, 
naif an ounce to one and a half-ounce. 

°700.. Opiumis a stimulant^jiarcotic, 
and anodyne. Used externally it acts 
almost as well t-s when taken into the 
stomach, and without afiecting the 
head or pausing nausea. Applied to 
c hTjj$abla ulcers in thfe form of tiiieture, 
it promotes their ’cure, and allays pain. 
Cloths dipped in a strong solution, and 
applied over painful bruises, tumours, 
or inflamed joints, allay pain. A small 
piece of solid opium stuffed into a 
hollow-* tooth relieves toothache. A 


weak solution of opium forn .3 a valu¬ 
able coUyrium in ophthalmia. Two 
drops of- the wine erf opium dropped 
into thaTeye acts <, as an excellent sti¬ 
mulant in bloodshot eye • or after long* 
continued inflammation, it is useful ui 
strengthening th^ eye. ApplraTas a 
liniment, in combination witVatnmonia 


and oil, or with camphorated spirit, it 
relieves musclar pain. When com¬ 
bined with oil ef turpentine, it is useful 
as a liniment ill spasnjqdic colic. • Used 
internally , it acts as a very powerful 
stimulant: then as a sedative, and 
'finally os an anodyne and narcotic, 
allaying ‘pain in the most extraordinary 
maimer, by acting directly upon the 
nervous system. In acute rheumatism 
it is a most excellent medicine when 
combined with calomel and tartrate of 
antimony; but its exhibition requires 
the judicious care of a medical man. 
'Doses of the various preparations.— 
Confection cf opium, from five grains to 
half a t'yaehm; extract of opium, f kt> : 
one to five grains (this is a valuablo 
form, as it docs not produco so much 
after derangement of "the nervous 
system as solid opium); pills of soap 
and opium , from five to ten grains; 
compound ipecacuanha powder (“Dover’s 
Powder from ten to ^fifteen grains; 
compound kino powder , from five* to 
fifteen grains; wine of opium , from 
ten minims to one draJim. Caution. 
—Opium is a powerful poison when 
taken in too large a quanJty (See 
Poisons, (pars. 1340-1367), and thus 
should be used with extreme caution. 
It is on this account that we have 
pmitted some of its preparations. The 
nest antidote for opium is camphor. 

701. A? f .tispp smodics. 

Antispasmodics are medicines which 
possess tho power of overcoming the 
spasms of the muscles, or; allaying any 
severe prin wnich is not attended by 
inflammation. The doss includes a 
gr&t many, but the most .safe and 
serviceable are ammonia, 'assafcaiida, 
galbanum, yalerian, bark, ether, cam¬ 
phor, opium, and chloroform; with the 
minerals, oxide oTrine aryl calomel. 

702. Ammonia, or Sal Volatile, is 
an anti spasmodic antacid, s'timulan^ 
and diaphoretic. Used externally, com* 
bined with oil, it forms a cheap and 
Useful liniment, but it should be 
solved in proof spirit before the oil ic 
added.' 'Oxje port of this salt, and, three 
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ports of extractof belladonna, mixed and 
Bpread upon leather, maxes an excellent 
plaster for relieving rheulaatic pains. As 
a local stimulant-it i£ well known, as re¬ 
gards its effects in hysterics, faintness, 
and lassitude, when applied to the nose, 

’ as common smelling salts. It is used 
internally as an adjunct to imFusion gf 
gentian in dyspepsia or indigestion, and 
in moderate doses in gout. Dose , from 
five to fifteen grains. Caution. —Over¬ 
does act os a narcotic an£ irritant 
poison. » • % 

• 703. Bicarbonate of Ammonia is 
used internally the same as sal volatile. 
I)ose t from six to twelve gftins. It is 
nequently combined with Epstm salts. 

704. Solution of Sesquicarbonate 
Of Ammonia, used the same as sal 

. volatile. Dose, from half a uraclpj to 
one drachm, combined with some milky 
•fluid, like almond ppiulsion. 

705. Assafcetida is an antispasmodic, 

expectorant, excitant, and anthelmintic. 
UsSd internally, it is extremely uftful 
in dyspepsia, flatulent colic, hysteria, 
and nervous diseases; and where there 
are no inflammatory symptoms, it is an 
excellent remedy in hooping cough and 
asthma. Used locally as an enema, it 
is useful Ht flatulent colic, and convul¬ 
sions that come on through teething. 
Doses of various preparations.—Solid 
gum, from five to ten grains as pillf; 
mixture, from half ui ounce to one 
ounce; tincture, from fifteen minims to 
one drachm ; ammonia ted tincture, from 
twenty minims to one drachm. Caution. 
—Never giv-e this dru$when inflamma¬ 
tion exists. • 

700. flalbamini is stimulant, anti¬ 
spasmodic, expectorant, and deolfttru- 
eriff Used externally, it assists in dis¬ 
pelling tumours when* spread upon 
indolent leather as 0 a plaster, and is 
useful in ^Weakness of tl^ legB from 
rickets,, being applied as a plaster to 
the loins. Employe# internally, it is 
useful ‘in chronic or old* standing 
rheumatism and hysteria. • Doses of 
preparation*.- -r-Of the gum, from lien 
to ljfteen grains as pills: tincture, 
from fifteen minima to .one* dfechxn. 


It may be made into an emulsion 
with mucilage and water. * . 

707. Valerian. is a ppwejfu^ fnti- 
spasmodic, tonic, and jsxcitantjT acting 
chiefly on the nervousjpcntres. Used 
intepnally, its is employed in hysteria, 
nervous languors, and spasmodic com¬ 
plaints generally. It is useful in Tow 
fevers. Doses of various preparations. 

— Powder, from ten grains Ao half a 
drachm, three or {pur times a day; 
tincture, from two to four drachms; 
ammoniated tincture, from one to two 
drachms ; infusion , frgm two to three 
ounces, or more. „ 

708. Bark, or, as it is commonly 
called, Peruvian bark, is on anti-spas¬ 
modic, tonic, astringent, and stomachic. 
Used externally, it is an excellent • 
detergont for fojil ulcers, and those that 
heal slowly. • Used internally, it is 
I>articularly valuable in intermittent 
fever or ague, malignant measles, dy¬ 
sentery, diarrhoea, intermittent rheu¬ 
matism, St. Vitus’s (Jpnce, indigestion, 
nervous affections, malignant sore 
throat, and erysipelas; its use being 
indicated in §11 cases of debility. Doses 
of fts preparations.—Pon der, from five 
grains to twtMbjpehms, mixed in wine, 
water, miU^syrup, or solution si* 
liqubrice; infusion, from one to three # 
ounct^; decoction,. from one to three 
#uncesj tincture and qpmpound tinetpre, 
each from gne to throe drachms. 
Caution. — If it eai^es oppression at 
the stonffich, combine it with an aro¬ 
matic ; if it causes vomiting, give it 
in Wine or £odt water; if jt purp^g, 
gif e opium; and if it constipate^rye 
rhubarb. 

708. Splfhnric Ether is given in¬ 
ternally as an antispasmodic in difficult 
bretfthing and spasmodic asthma; also 
in hysteria, ^craiip of the stomach, hic¬ 
cough,-^peked jaw'; and cholera. It is 
useful in checking sea -sicknefg. Dose , 
from twenty minims to one drachm. 
Caution. —An overdose produces apo¬ 
plectic symptoms. 

710. Camphor is given intemajjy as 
an alldspasmodic in hysteria, cramp in 
the tflpach, flatiflent colic, and St* 
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Vitus’s dance. Doso^ from two to twenty 
grains. 

7£1. Opium is employed internally 
in spasHidmcaffections, such as cholera, 
spasmodic asthma, hooping cough, fla¬ 
tulent colic, an<f St. Vitus’Btdance. Dose, 
from one-sixth of a grain to two grains 
of the solid opium, according to the 
disease. 

712. Q^ide ofZino is an antispas- 
modic, astringent, ijpd tonic. Used ex¬ 
ternally , as an ointment, it forms an 
excellent astringent in affections of the 

' eyelids, arising from relaxation; or as a 
powder, it is an excellent detergent for 
"unhealthy ulcers, heed internally , it has 
proved efficacious in St. Vitus’s dance, 
and s&fufe other spasmodic affections, 
i Dose, from one to six grains twice a day. 

713. Calomel is an antispasmodic, 
alterative deobstruent, ’.purgative, and 
errhine. Used internally, combined with 
opium, it acts as an antispasmodic in 
locked jaw, cholera, and many other 
spasmodic affections. As an alterative 
and deobstfuent, it has been found use¬ 
ful in leprosy and itch, when combined 
with antimonials and guaigeum, and in 
enlargement of the liver and glandular 
affections. It acts beneficially in drop¬ 
sies, by producing watoi^nnotions. In 

typhus it is of great benefit when oom- 
’ *bined with antimonials; and it may be 
given as a purgative in almost any ( 
disease, provided "there is not Any in¬ 
flammation of the bowels , r irritabijjty of 
the system, or great debility. * Dose, as 
a deobstruent and alterative, from one to 
five grains, daily; as ^cathartic, from 
cto fifteen grains; to produce 
ptyalism, or salivation, from one to two 
grains, in a pill, with a quarter of a grain 
of opium, night and morning. Caution. 
—When taking calomel, exposure to 
cold or dampness qh6uld be guarded 
against, as such an imprudence e would 
bring out an eruption of the skin, 
attended 4rith fever. When this does 
occur, leave off the calomel, and give 
bark, wine, and pifrgatives; take a 
warm bath twice -a day, and powder 
the dhrface of the body with powauled 
starch. « /T* 
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714. Tonics. 

Tonics are g*ren to improve, the tone 
of the systemAand.restore"the natural 
energies and general strength.of the 
body. They consist of bark, quassia, 
gentian, camomile, wormwood, and 
angostura bark. 

715 c W-uassia is a simple tonic, and 
cdh be used with safety by any one, as 
it does not increase the animar heat, or 
quicken the circulation. Used internally , 
in the form of infusion, it has been 
found of ‘great benefit in indigestion 
and nervoiis irritability, and is useful 
after bilious fevers and diarrhoea. Dose, 
of the inf ashen, from one and a half to 
two ounqjs, three times a day. 

716. Gentian, is an, excellent tonic 
and Btomachic; but when given in 
large dose£ it pets »s an aperient. It 
is uscR internally in all cases of general 
debility, and when combined with 
bark is used in intermittent fevers. It 
has also been employed ix indigestion, 
and - it is sometimes used, combined 
with sal volatile, in that disease; hut 
at other times alone, in the form of in¬ 
fusion. After diavhoea, it proves a 
useful tonic. Its. infusion is sometimes 
applied externally to foul ulcers. Dose, 
of the infusion, one and a hgjtf to two 
ounces; of the .tincture, one to four 
drachms; of the extract, from ten to 
thirty grains. 

717. Camomile. —The flowers of the 
camomile are to&c, sl'ghtly anodyne, 
antispasmodic, and emetic. They are 
used externally as fomentations, in colie, 
faceache, and tumours, and to unhealthy 
ulcers. They are used internally in 
the form of infusion, with carbonate of 
soda,'ginger, and other stomachic re¬ 
medies, in dyspepsia, flatulent colic, 
debility following dysentery and gout. 
Warm infusiofi of the flowers acts as 
an emetic; and the'powdered flowers 
are sometime^ combined with opium or 
kino, and given in intermittent 'fevers. 
Dose, of the powdered flowers, from ten 
grains to qne drachm, twice or thrice a 
days; of the infusion, from one to two 
ounces, fiB a tonic, three times a day; 
and from six ounces to one pint afe.&n 
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emetic; of -the extract, from five to 
twenty grains. * gp 

718.' Wormwood isk a tonic and 
anthelmintic., It is usM externally as 
a discuiient and* antiseptic. It is used 
internally in long-standing cases of 
dyspepsia, in the form of infusion, with 
or without aromatics. It hasmlso been 
used in inteimittents. Dose, of the 
infusion, rfrom one to two ounces, three 
times a day ; of the powder, from one 
to two scruples. 

' 8*719. Angostura Barit, or*Cusparia? 
is a tonic and slSmulant. * It expels 
flatulence, increases the appetite, and 
produces a grateful warmt^in the sto- 
-jpach. It is used internally m inter¬ 
mittent fevers, dyspepsia, hysteria, 
and all cases t>f debility, where a 
stimulating tonic is desirable} particu¬ 
larly after bilious diarrhbea. Doae\ of 
the powder, from ten to fifteen grains, 
* combined with «tinnamon powder, 
magnesia, or Rhubarb; of the extract, 
f rojn three to ten grains; of the it^fu- 
sion, from one to two ounces. Caution. 
—This drug should never be given in 
inflammatory diaeasgs or hectic fever. 

, *720. Aatriifjgents. 

Astringents are jpedicines give., for 
the purpose of diminishing excessive 
discharges, and to act indirectly as 
tonics. This class includes catechu* 
kino, oak hark, log wood, rose leaves, 
chalk, and white vitriol. 

721. Catechu is a most valuable 
astringent. It is used externally, when 
powdered, to promote the contraction 
of flabby ulcers. As £ local astringent 
it is useful in relaxed uvulaf a small 
piece being dissolved in the mo^th; 
smajl, spotty ulcerations of the mouth 
andthroat, and bleeding gums, and for 
these two affections it is* used in the 
form of infusion to umsh the parts. It is 
given internally in diarrhoea* dysentery, 
and hemorrhage from the bowels. Dose, 
of the infusion, fnfcn one to three 
ounces;,of the tincture, fnngi one to 
four drachms; of the powder, fropi 
ten to thirty* grains. Cautiop .—It 
must not be given with soda og any 


alkali; nor metallic salts, albumen, or 
gelatine, as its property is deftroyed by 
this combination. - - " 

722 . Kino is a powemd astringent. 
It is used externally to ulcers, to give 
tone to them when flfbby, and dis¬ 
charging foul and thin matter. It is 
used internally in the same diseased as 
catechu. Dose , of the powder, from 
ten to fifteen grains ; of th«v tincture, 
from one to tw y o draghms ; of the com¬ 
pound powder, from ten to twenty 
grains; of the infusion, from a half to 
one and a half ounce. Caution. —Kino 
is used in combination with calomel, ( 
when salivation's intended, to prevent, 
by its astiingcncy, the action of the 
calomel on the bowels, and thereby 
insure its affecting the constitution.— 
(See Cateciiu). 

723. Oak Balk is an astringent and 

tonic. It is used externally in the 
form of decoction to restrain bleeding 
from lacerated surfaces. As a local 
astringent, it is used in the form of de¬ 
coction, as a gargle in sore throat and 
relaxed uvula. It is used internally in 
the same diseases os catechu, and when 
combined w ith aromatics and hitters, 
in intermittent fevers. Dose of the 
powder, from -.vtben to thirty grains * - 
of the decoction, from two to eight ( 
drachms. * • 

m 72 4f. Logwood is nojt a very satis¬ 
factory Astringent. It is used internally 
in diarrhoea, thb last staee of dysentery, 
and a lax «tate of the intestines. Dose, 
of the extract , from ten grains to one 
drachm; of the tfccoction from one t<^ 
thiwe ounces, Aree or four times a day. 

725. Rose Leaves are stringent and 
tonic. They •are used internally in 
spitting of •blood, hemorrhage from 
the stomach, intestines, &c., as a gargle 
for sore throat, anil for the night b weats 
of consiynpti&n. *The infusion is fre¬ 
quently Used as a tonic with diluted 
sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), fiSfter low 
fevers, or in combination with Epsom 
salts and sulphuric dfcid in certain states 
of the bowels. Dote of infusion, from 
two4t four ounces. * 

726* Chalk, when prepared by 
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washing, becomes an astringent as well 
as antacid. It is wed internally in 
diarihoea^'in. ^he form of mixture, and 
externally as an application to bums, 
scalds, and e^poriations. Dose of tbo 
mixture, from one to twotpunces. A 

727. White Vitriol, or Sulphate of 
Zinc, is an astringent, tonic, and emetic. 
It is used externally as a collyrium for 
ophthalmia (See Domestic Pharmaco¬ 
poeia, joar 475 et se jz.), and as a detergent 
for scrofulous ulcers, in the proportion 
of three grains of the salt to one •unco 
of water. It \s f used internally in indi¬ 
gestion, and many: other diseases ; but 
it should not be given unless ordered by 
a medical man, as it is a poison. 

728. Local Stimulants. 

Local stimulants comprise emetics, 
cathartics, diuretics, diaphoretics, ex¬ 
pectorants, sialogogues, errhines, and 
epispastics. n. 

729. Emetics. 

Emetics are medicines given for the 
purpose of causing vomiting, as in cases 
of poisoning. They consist of ipeca¬ 
cuanha, camomile, antimony, copper, 
sine, and several others. „ 

<>» 730. Ipecacuanha^ an emetic, 

, diaphoretic, and expectorant. <It is 
used internally to’excite vomiting, in 
dopes of from tpn to twenty grain’s pf 
the powder, or one to one arid a half 
ounce of the infusion, every half hour 
until vomiting takes place. -»To make 
it act well and easily, the patient 
^Jiould drink half pii$s of warm svater 
after eafch dose of the infusion. As a 
diaphoretic, it should he given in doses 
of three grains, mixed *with some soft 
substance, such as crumbs of bread, and 
repeated every four hours. Dose erf the 
wine, from twenty, mipims to one 
drachm as a diaphoretic, and from one 
drachinto one and a half ouhees as an 
emetic. Caution. —Do not give more 
than the doses named above, because, 
although a safe femetic, yet it is an 
■end narcotic poison. 

*731. Mustard is too well &<own 
to require describiug. It is ar. emetic, 


diuretic, stimulant, and ‘ rubefacient. 
It is used o&^mally" as a poultice. 
Mustard poultices. are made of the 
powder, bread crumbs, .and water; or 
of one part of mustard to two of flour; 
or, especially for children^ of linseed 
meal, mixed with a little of the powder, 
or having some of the powder slightly 
sprinkled on the surfaoe. Sometimes 
a little vinegar is added undei* the idea 
that it increases the strength of the 
noultice, hut this is not necessary. .In 
all cases whero a stimulant is require J, 
such as sou throats, 1 ” rheumatic pains 
in the joints, cholera, cramps in th« 
extremities, diarrhoea, and many other 
diseases <t When applied it should not 
be left oh too long, as it is apt to cause 
ulceration of the part' From ten to 
thirty minutes is Quite ldng enough. 
When used internally as an emetic, a 
large teaspoonful mixed with a tumbler 
of warm water generally operates 
quickfy and safely, frequently when 
oth?r emetics have failed. In dropsy 
it is sometimes given in the form of 
whey, which is made by boiling half 
on ounce of the hi^iised seeds in a pint 
of milk, and straining off the curd. 
From three to four ounces of this is to 
he taken for a dose $hree times a day. 

732. Cathartics. 

<■* Cathartics are divided into laxatives 
and purgatives. Manna, tamarinds, » 
castor oil, sulphur, and magnesia are 
laxytives; senna, rhubarb, jalap, co- 
locynth, buckthorn, aloes, cream of 
tartar, scammony, calopiel, Epsom 
salts, Glauber’s salts, sulphate of potash, 
and Venice tuipentihe are purgatives. 

733. Manna is q very gentle laxa¬ 
tive, and thereforetused for childrei^and 
delicate persons. Dose for children, 
from one to two drachms; and for 
adults, from one w two gunces, com¬ 
bined with rhubarb and cinnamon 
water. 

734. Tamarihds are generally laxa¬ 
tive andjrefrigerant. As it is agreeable, 
this medicine will generally be eaten 
by children when they wul not take, 
other medicines. Dose, from half to 
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one ounce. As a refrigerant beverage to one ounce. Caution —Do.not give 
in fevers it is extremely|grateful. senpa, in any form except confecjpbn, 

735. Castor Oil is almost valuable in hemorrhoids, and neveuan notability 
medicine, as .it generally operates of the intestines. « 
quickly'and mildly. It is used ex- 739. Rhubarb is a ^purgative, as- 
tcrnally, combined with citron ointment, tringent and stomachic. It is used ex - 
as a topical application in common tcrnalhj in Jthe form of powder to ulcers, 
leprosy. It is used internaMy. as an to promote a healthy action. It is given 
ordinary* purgative for infants, as % internally in diarrhoea, dyspepsia, and a 
laxative £>r adults, and in diarrhoea debilitated state of the bowels? Com- 
and dysentery. In colic it is very useful biped with a mild paeparation of calo- 
and safe; and also after delivery. Dose t mel, it forms an excellent purgative for 
forjl infants, from forty *lro$s to two ! children. Dose, of the infusion,*? rom 
drachms; for admits, froiiA half an one to two ounces; of tie powder, from 
oifnoo to one and a half ounces. • one scruple to hal£ a drachm as u 

- 736. Sulphur. —Sublim*ai sulphur purgative, and from six to ten grains 
■^laxative and diaphoretic. It^is used as a stomachic; of tho tincUv~- and 
externally in skin diseases, especially compound tincture, from one to four 
itch, both in the form of ointment and drachms; of the compound pill, from 
as a vapour hath. It is used internally ten to twenty gjains. 
in hemorrhoids, com Dined with magrte- 740. Jalap if a powerful cathartic 
sia, ks a laxative for children, and as a and hydrogogue, and is therefore apt to 
diaphoretic in rheumtitism. lto.se, from gripe. JJose, of Hat powder, Irani ten to 
one scruple to 4 two drachms, mixed in thirty grains, combined with a drop or 
xniUt or with treacle. When combin'd two of aromatic oil; of the compound 
with'an equal proportion of cieam of powder, from fifteen to forty grains ; of 
tartar, it acts as*a purgative. the tincture, from one to three drachms; 

737. Magnesia.-^CWc/ ned mpgtusia of tlje extract, from ten to twenty grains, 
possesses, the samo properties as the The watery extract is better than the 
carbonute. Dose, from ten to thirty alcoholic. 

grains, in milk or water. Carbonate of 741. Golocyilth is a powerful drastic 
magnesia is In autaciu and laxative, and cathartic, and slioulc^ never he given 
is very useful for children when teeth- alone, unless ordered by a meduRtl man, 
ing, and for heartburn in adults. Dose,* as^itt acgoif is too violent for some 
from a half to tw r o drachms, in water or constitutions, lfyj.se, of the r.i tract, from 
milk, l'luid Magnesia ft a useful pro- live to Itfteen grains; o£ the compound 
paration by whoso use is avoided the ext) act, froth five to fifteen grains ; of 
grittiness mat is inseparable from mag- the compound coloeynth mil, the best 
nesia when taken in the form of powder, of all»ito preparations, from .ten to 

738. Senna is a putativebut is twcifty grains. 

apt to {pipe when given alone; there- 742. Buckthorn is a brisk purga- 
fore it is combined w;ith some aromatic, tive for ehildren*in tho form of syrup, 
such as cloves or ginger, and the infu- Dose of tho m syrup , from one to six 
sion should he made with cold instead drachms. % 

of hot wqter. It usually adts in about 743. Aloes •is % purgative and ca- 
four hours, but its sfttion should bo tbartic ira largo, and tonic in smaller 
assisted by drinking warm fluids. Dose, doses. Dose, of poicder, from twa to ten 
of the confection, commonly called ‘ ‘ lent- grains, combined with soap, bitter ex - 
tivc electuary,' 11 from on5 to three or four tracts, or other purgative medicines, 
drachms g,t ^odtimo; of tho infusion, and given in the form of pills; of tho 
from one to two ounces; of the tincture? compound pill, from five to twenty 
fit>m one to two flrachms; of the syrup grain? ^ of tho pill of aloes and myrrh, 
(use4 for children), from one «tkaohm from five* to twenty grains; of the 
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tincture, flora four drachms to one 
uuqce; oi the Compound tincture , from 
one to fgur ^raehms; of the extract, 
from six to tep grains; of the com¬ 
pound decoct wifi from lour drachms to 
1 wo ounces. o 

744. Cream Of Tartar is a purga¬ 
tive and refrigerant. It is Stsed tnltr- 
ii a I Ip in dropsy, ospei’ially of the belly, 
in doses, of from one scruple to one 
drachm. As a refrigerant, drink it is 
dissolved in hot water, and sweetened 
with* sugar, and is used in febrilo 
diseases, earo typing taken not to allow 
it to rest too much upon the bowels. 
Dose, as a purgative, xrom two to four 
draoljras, as a hydrogoyue, from four 
to six drachms, mixed with honey or 
treacle. Caution. —Its use should bo 
followed by tonics, especially gentian 
and angostura. U 

745. Scammony is a drastic; pur¬ 
gative, generally acting quickly and 
powerfully ; sometimes producing nau¬ 
sea, and even vomiting, and being very 
apt to gjipo. It is used interna ftp, to 
produce watery evacuations in dropsy, 
to remove intestinal wornis, and correct 
the slimy motions of children. Jto.se, 
of the powder, from five to sixteen 
grains, given in liquorux water, treacle, 
or honey ; of the confection,- from 
twentycto thirty grains. Caution. — 
I*o not give it ip an irritable or inflamed 
state of the bowels. 

746. EpsQBj. Salts'is a purgative 
and diuretic. This medicine generally 
operates quickly, and therefore is ex¬ 
tremely useful in acpte diseases.« It is 

1*6 and lo be beneficial in dysp psia 
when combined with infusion of 
gentian and a little gkager. It forms 
an excellent enema with olive oil. Dose, 
from a half to two gunces, dissolved in 
warm tea or water. u Infusion of roses 
partially covers its taste' and .assists its 
action y Note, that with 1 regard to 
Epsom salts, the larger in reason is the 
amount of water in which they are 
taken, the smaller the dose of salts re¬ 
quired : thus, half an ounce properly 
dissolved may be made a stron^vdose. 
The action and t Ucacy of Epsom salts 


uoxoire’s loity wave; 


j may be greatly increased by adding one 
grain of tarU^; emetic to a dose oi 
salts. p e 

747. Slaueter’s Saltjis a very good 
purgative. Dose, from a half to two 
ounces, dissolved in warm water. 

748. Sulphate Of Potash is a cathar¬ 
tic an<J deobstruent. It is. used inter¬ 
nally, combined w ith aloes or rhubarb, 
in obstructions of the bowels s »and is an 
excellent saline purgative in dyspepsia 
I( and jaundice. Dose, from ten grains 
to ono druchrp. 

740. Ifenico Tufpontine is cathar¬ 
tic, diuretic, stimulant, and anthel¬ 
mintic. I&is used externally us a rube- * 
fucicnt,, and is given internally ijk» 
flatulent colic, in tapeworm, rheu¬ 
matism, and oilier diseases. Dose, as a 
diuretic, from ten fy-ains tor one drachm ; 
as a cathartic, i rom ten to tw'clve 
drachms ; as an anthelmintic , from one 
to two ounces every eight hours, ..till 
the w orm be ejected. „ 

750. Diuretics. 

Diuretics arc medicines which pro 
mote an increased secretion of unne. 
They consist of jiiire, acetate of potassa, 
squills, juniper, oil of turpcntiiVo, and 
others, vegetable i\pd miner/il. 

761. Nitre is a diureuc and re¬ 
frigerant. It is used externally as a 
detergent when dissolved in water, and 
as a lotion lo inflamed and painful 
rheumatic joiifls. Jt is given inter - 
nafhy in doses of from ton grains to 
half a drachm, or even one drachm; in 
spitting blood it is given in one drachm 
doses w'ith greit benefit. It is bene¬ 
ficial in sore throat, a few grains being 
allowed to dissolve in the mouth. 

752. Aoetate jdi Potassa is diuretic 
and cathartic. It is given internally as 
a diuretic/ in combination yith in¬ 
fusion of quassia^ in drppsy, in doses 
of from cao scruple to one drachm, 
every three or four hours. Dose, as a 
cathartic, from two to three drachms. 

753$ Squills is diuretic and expec¬ 
torant when given in small doses; and 
emetic and purgative when given in 

i large doses. It is Hard internally in 

• » 
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dropsy, in combinatioi^with calomel 
and opium in asthrmS with ammo¬ 
nia cunj ; in catarrh, inf the form of 
oxymel.’ Done, 0 # the dried bulb pow¬ 
dered, from one to two grains every six 
hours ; of the compound pill, from ten 
" to fifteen grains ; of the tinrtiyr, from 
ten minims to half a drachm; bf the 
oxymel, fr^m a half to two drachms; 
of the vinegar, from twenty minims to 
two drachms. 

J£54. Juniper is diuretic mnd sto- * 
machic. It is given %itgrnalli/ in 
dnopsy. Done, of the infusion, from, 
.two to three, ounc.es every four hours, 
.of the oil, from one to five minims. 

755. Oil of Turpentine is a cRurctic, 
anthelmintic, and rubefacient* It ih 
used externally in flatulent colic, 
sprinkled over flanifcls dapped in ^hol 
water and wrung out drj. It is used 
* internally in the same diseases as Venice 
turpentine. Dose, from live minims 
to two drachmS. 

V • 

*£56. Diaphoretics. 

Diaphoretics are medicines given to 
increase 4ho sewotion frym the skin by 
sw'Jitfug, They comprDe acetate of 1 
ammonia, i-alomclf ^ntinumy, opium, ! 
caniphoi, sarsaparilla. 

757. Solution of Acetate of 
Ammonia ;s a most useful diaphoretic.* 

* It is used externally as a diseutient, as 
! a lotion to inflamed milK-breasts, as an 
eye- wash, and a lotion in scald hood. 
It is given internally to promote pers- j 
piration in febrile diseases, which it t 
does most effectually, especiajjy when ' 
combined with camphor mixture. This j 
is the artiple so frequently met withgin 
prescriptions, and called spirits of min- , 
dererus. Dose, from a half to one and i 
a half ounces every three or*f our hours, j 

758. Antimony.-**ZVrtar emetic is 
diaphoretic, emetic, expector<fht, altera¬ 
tive, and ‘rubefacient. It is used ex- I 
ternally as an irritant m white swell- j 
fttgs and deep-seated inflammations, 1 
in the form of an ointment. It is give#' 
internally in pleurisy, bilious fewers, i 
and nqahy other diseases, but, iteexhibi- j 


tion req'lives the skill o#a medical man, 
to Watch its effects. Dose, frQin ^B.e- 
sixth of a graip to four grains, * Caution. 

—It is a poison, and therefore requires 
great care in its administration. 

7§9. Antfinonial Powder is a dia¬ 
phoretic, etnetic, and alterative. It*is 
given internally , in febrile diseases, to 
produce determination to the s^in, and 
is useful in rheumatism, when com¬ 
bined with opium dt calomel. Dostr, 
from three to ten grains every,four 
hours, taking plenty of warm fluids 
between each dose. • 

7GO. Sarsaparillsp is diaphoretic, 
alterative, diuretic, and tonic. It is 
given in tonally in cutaneous diseases, 
old-standing rheumatism, scrofula, and 
debility, hose, of the decoction, from 
four - to eight, ounces : of the compound 
decoction, from four to eight ounces; 
of the extract , fronj five grains to ono 
drachin. 

761. Expectorants. 

Exporter ints are medicines (given to 
! promote tin secretion from the wind- 
i pipv* kc. Thi*r consist of antimony, 
ipecacuanha, squills, ammonia*um, and 
tolu. • 

762. Ammonia cum is an cxpocto- 

rout, antispa,srnodic, jjiuretic, and de- 
obstyient. It is used externally as a 
die-uticn^ afid is given internally , with 
great benefit, in.astlnna, hysteria, and 
chronic* catarrh. Doscj • from ten to 
twenty grafhs. 

768. Tolu is an excellent expecto¬ 
rant, '(then theigp fue no inflammatory* 
symptoms. It, is given internally m 
asthma and chronic catarrh. Dose, of 
the balsam , fro 8 i live to thirty grains, 
combined with mucilage and suspended 
in waftr ; of the tincture, from a half 
to ono drachm 4 ofiithn syrup, from a 
half to fonj drachms. 

764. Sialogogues. * 

These are given to^increaso the flow 
of saliva or spittle. They consist of 
ginger and calomel, pellitory of Spai^, 
tobaeW, the acids, and some others. 

765.* Ginger is a Halogoguo, carmi- 
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native, und stimulant. It is used 
intcl nally jin flatulent colic, dyspepsia, 
and to prevent the griping„of medicines. 
When chewed, L acts as a sialogoguo, 
and is therefore useful in relaxed uvula. 
Dose, from ten to twenty 1 grains of the ' 
powder; of tho tincture , from ten 
minims to on© drachm. 

766. Epispastics and 
Kubefiacients. 

Tbt,se are remedies which are applied 
to blister and cg/use redness of tho sur¬ 
face. They consist of cantharides, 
ammonia, Burgunuy pilch, and mustard. 

767. Cantharides, or Spanish flics, 
when used internally, are diuretic and 
stimulant; and epispastie and rube¬ 
facient when applied externally. Mode 
of application.-- Aporf’in of the blister¬ 
ing plaster is spread with the thumb 
upon brown paper, ftnen, or leather, 
to the size required; its surface then j 
slightly moisteryjd with olive oil and j 
sprinkled with camphor, and the plaster ; 
applied by a light bandage: or it is | 
spread on adhesive plaster, and attached 
to the sk : n by the adhesive margin of 
the plaster. Caution .— If a blister is 
to be applied to the head, shave it at 
least ten hours before it is put on ; it 
is better do place a thin piece of gauze, 
wydted with viq.egar, between the *lpn 
and the blister. If a distressing feeling 
be experienced about the bladder, give 
warm and copious draughts of linseed 
tea, milk, or decoction of quince seeds, 
^and apply warm fomentations of milk 
.'Usd wafer to the blistered surface. nThe 


scissors, so as, 4 o form an opening Him 
this—V; and, then apply a piece of 
calico, spread .with, spermaceti or some 
other dressing. Such ’ is the ordinary 
method ; but a much better and more 
expeditious plan, and one that prevents 
all pain ^nd inconvenience in the heal¬ 
ing, is, after cutting the blister as 
directed above, to immediately cover it 
with a warm bread and water poultice 
for about an hour and a half, and on 
"tho remo'.nl of the poultice to dust the 
raw surfaqa with violet powder ; apply 
a handkerchief to retain the powder, 
and lastly; A dust the part every two 
hours. It will be healed in twelyt* 
hours. Caution .—Never attempt 1o 

take cantharides irvcrnally, except 
under the advice jof a medical man, 
as it is a poison, and requires extreme 
caution in its use. 

768. Burgundy Fitch is wanned 

and spread upon linen or leather, and 
applied over the chest in cases of 
catairli, ditticult breathing, and hoop¬ 
ing cough; over tho Ipins in- debility 
or lumbago; and over any part that it 
is desirable to ^xcito a mild degree of 
inflammation in. '> 

769. Chemical Remedies. 

, These comprise refrigerants, antacids, 
j «aii 1 alkalies, and esrharotics. 

1 770. Jtefrig'erants. 

.These arc medicines given for the 
purpose of suppressing an unnatural 
; heat of the body. They are Seville 
! oranges, lemorfs, tamarinds, nitre, and 


period required for a blister to remain 
on varies from eight bo ten hours for j 
adults, and from twenty minutes to j 
two hours for children : as soon as it is j 
removed, if the glister .is not raised, 
apply a “ spongio-pilinc ” «,poultice, 
and it will then rise properly. When 
it is required to act as a rubefacient, 
the blister should remain on from one 
to three hours for adults, and from 
fifteen to forty minutes for children. 
2% dr*ss a blister .—Cut the - of 
cuticle contain!, ^ the tCrum’-at. the 
lowest pari, by snipping it with the 


cream of tartar. 

!?71. Seville Oranges and sweet 
oranges are formed into a refrigerant 
beverage, which is extremely grateful 
in febrile diseases. The rind is an 
agreeablo mild toiuc, capni native, and 
stomachic.'- Dose, of the tincture , from 
one to four drachms; of th e'infitsion. 
from one to two L ounces. • 

772. Lemons uro used to form a 
refrigerant beverage, which is giver to 
quench thirst in febrile and inflamma¬ 
tory diseases. Lemon juice given with 
carbonate of potash (half an ounre oi 
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the juice to twenty gr^is of the salt), 
and taken, while eifemrescing, allays 
vomiting; a table$poo"iful, taken oc¬ 
casionally, allays. hysterical palpita¬ 
tions of the heart. It is useful in 
scurvy caused l>y eating too much salt 
food, but requires to be t^ken with 
sugar.* The rind forms a nit*e mild 
tonic anjl stomachic in certain forms of i 
dyspepsia, Hose of the infusion (made | 
the same as orange peel), from one to J 
t-vvo ounces. • * • 

773. Antacids. 

• l 

These are given to correct acidity in 1 
the system. They are softt, ammonia, 

* f halk, and magnesia. • 

774. Soda, Carbonate of, and Ses- 
quicarbonate of Soda, jqe antacids 
and deohstruentsv Th^y are m- 
t tin till it in acidity of the stomach and 
dyspepsia. Hose both preparations, 
from 10 grains to half a draelnn. 

• „ 775. Antalkalies. «, 

Th(jjw‘ are given to neutralize an 
alkaline stafp of the system. They 
are citric acid, lenflm juice, and tart uric 
Ocu, * 

776. Citric,Acid is used b che<k 
profus^ sweating! and as a substitute 
for lemon juice when it cannot, be pro¬ 
cured. How, from ten to thirty grains. 

777. Tartaric Acid, when largely 
diluted, forms an cJty-ellent refrigerant 
beverage and anlalkali. Tt, enters into 
the composition of extemporaneous 
soda and Seidlitz waters. l)ost\ from 
ten to thirty grains.# 

778. Escharotfcs. 

These aie remedies used to destroy 
the vitality of a part . They comprise 
lunar caustic, bluestong, and solution 
of chloride of zinc. 

770. Bluet) tori!?, or Sulphate of 
Coppe^, is used in a solution of from 
four to fifteen grains to the ounce of 
water,*and applied to foul and indolent 
ulcers, by means of rag dipped in it. 
It is rubbe<| in substance on fui%ous 
growths, warts, &o., to destroy them. 
Vcmtion, —It is a poicon.. • * • 

780. Lunar Caustio,* or Nitrate of 


Silver, is an excellent “rented ji in erysi¬ 
pelas when applied in solution^(ono 
drachm of /he salt to* on»* ounce of 
water), which should be brushed all 
over the inflamed part^and for an inch 
beyond it. •This blackens the skin, but 
it soon f»eels off. To destroy warts, 
proud flesh, and unhealthy edges of 
ulcers, &c., it is invaluable; ,and as an 
application to bed sores, pencilled over 
with a solution the same strength, 
and in the same manner as for erysipe¬ 
las. Caution. — It is a poison. * 

781. Solution of •Chloride of Zinc, 

more commonly known as Sir ViN 
liam Burnett's “ Disinfecting Fluid,” is 
a valuable est harotic in destroying the 
parts of poisoned wounds, such as the, 
bite of a mad dog. It is also a cry 
useful in rostering the liniv after the 
scalp ha> boon attacked with ringworm ; 
hut its use requires extreme caution, 
as it is n powoflul cscharotic. In itch, 
diluted (one part, to thirty-two) with 
water, it appears to Sms woi very well, 
j Caution. - It is a most powerful poison. 

• 782. Mechanical Remedies. 

• % 

These comprise anthelmintics, de¬ 
mulcents, diluents, and emollients. * * 

783. Anthelmintics. • 

• Tftese .arc medicines given for the 
puvpoSb of cxpollihg or destroying 
worms. They are cowliage, seam- 
mony, juale fern rflbl, calomel, gam¬ 
boge, tin, and liupentine. 

784. Cowh|.ge is used to expel the 
opuml wunnf which it dues by wqpift- 
ing it with the line prickles. Hose of 
the confection for a child three or four 
years old,*a teaspoon!’nl early, for three 
mornings, followed by a dose of castor 
oil. (See par* 491.) The mechani¬ 
cal aythclniinffcs* are strictly confined 
to those agents which kill the worm 
in the body by piercing its chtiele witb 
the sharp darts or spieulao of the eow- 
hage haire, or th§ fine metallic points 
of powdered tin ( pnfvis stanni). When 
those drops are employed, they should 
he given in honey or treacle for ten or 
fifteen days, and an aperient powder 
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every fourth morning, to expel the 
kills, d worms. 

7&5. 'riala.Fem Hoot i? a powerful 
anthelmintic, and an astringent. It 
is used to kill tapeworm. Dose, three 
drachms of the powdered root mixed 
in a teaeupful of water, to be taken in 
the morning while in l»ed, and followed 
by a brisk purgative two hours after¬ 
wards ; oY from a tablespoonful to a 
wineglassful, aecoKling to age, to Is 
taken early in tho morning. {See par 
61 %.)* fc 

786. Gamboge is a powerful drastic 
. and anthelmintic. -,lt if used internally 
in dropsy, and for the expulsion of 
tapeworm ; but its use requires caution, 
as it is an irritant poison. Dose, from 
two to six grains, in the form of pills, 
combined with colocyrth, soap, rhu¬ 
barb, or bread-crumbs. r 

787. Demulcents. 

Theso are used to diminish irritation, 
and soften parts* - by protecting them 
with a vis ;id matter. They arc traga- 
cantli, linseed, marsh-mallow, mallow, 
liquorice, arrowroot, isinglass, su< t, 
wax, and 'klmonds. 

788. Tragacanth is used to allay 
tickling cough, and lubricate abraded 

* parts. It is usually given in the form 
of mucilage. Dose , from ten grains^to 
one-drachm, or more. " < * 

789. Linseed is emoVient and de¬ 
mulcent. It is” csed externally , in the 
form of powder or “ meal,” as a poul¬ 
tice; and the oil, combined with lime 
tgater, is applied to btirKs and scalds. 
It used internally as an infusion *fn 
diarrhoea, dysentery, and irritation of 
the intestines after certain poisons, and 
in catarrh. The best form of linseed 
meal is that which r. obtained f¥om 
seed from which thb cl has not been 
extracted. Dose, of the infusion, as 
much as (the patient pleases. 

790. Marsh-Mallow is used inter¬ 
nally in the same diseases as linseed. 
The leaves are used externally as a 
fomfntation, and the boiled roots are 
bruised and applied as an emollient 
poultice. Dose, the same as for linseed. 


791. Mallo^jis used* externally as a 
fomentation an l poultice in inflamma¬ 
tion, and the infusion is used internally 
in dysentery, diseased'of the kidneys, 
and the same diseases as marsh-mallow 
and linseed. It is also used as an 
enema. fDose, same as for linseed and 
marsh-mallow. 

792. Liquorice is an agreeable de¬ 
mulcent, and is given in the fonn of 
decoction in catarrh, and some forms of 
dyspepsia,^and the extract is used ; n 
catarrh. Qose, of thtf extract , from ton 
grains to one drachm ; of the decoction', 
from two tc^four ounces. 

793. Arrowroot, i si in glass, almonds** 
snel, ana wax, aro too well known to 
require descriptions. "(Sec par 487, 
for “Almrnd Confection ”■ for prepa¬ 
rations.) 

794. Diluents. 

r> 

These are chiefly watery compounds, 
such as weak tea, water, thin broth, 
grucY, weak infusions of balm, horc- 
hound, pennyroyal, ground ivy, mint, 
and sage. * 

795. Emollients. \ 

These consist of unctuous* remedies, 
sucli as cerates und Ointment^ and any 
materials that combine heat with mois¬ 
ture,—poultices of bread, bran, lin¬ 
seed meal, carrots, and turnips. {See 
par 809.) A 

796 . Domestic Surgery. 

This will comprise such hints and 
advice as will enable any ofte to act on 
an emerges,icy, or in ordinary trivial 
in cidents requiring simple treatment: 
and a 4 iso to distinguish between serious 
and simple accidents, and the best 
means to adogit in all cases that are 
likely to full unde^.a person’s notice. 
These hints will be of the dtrnost value 
to heads of families, to emigrants, and 
to persons who aie frequently called 
upon to attend the sick. We styongly 
recommend the Parent, Emigrant, and 
Nurse, to read over these directions occa¬ 
sionally 1 '—-}o regard it as a duty todojsoat 
least three or four times a year , so as to 
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be prepared fo? emergMicies whenever 
they may arise. W,hen JUeidents occur, 
peoplc.are toa-e^cited to acquire imme¬ 
diately a knowledge of what they should 
do; and many livos have been lost for 
want of this knowledge. Study, there¬ 
fore, at moderate intervals, ihe,I)omes- 
tic Surgery, Treatment of Poisons, JiiTfes 
for the Jtrerenlion if Accidents, How to 
Escape from Fires, the JJomesfie Phar¬ 
macopoeia, which will l^o found in 
various pages of Enquiry If 'tfhtn. And 
let it be inipressi% upon y<Jfor mind that 
*TIIE LNDJSX w ill enable you to refer 
to anything you may require in a mo- 
► ment Don’t trouble to himf. through 
the pages; but when you wish to 
Enqviue Within, remember that the 
Index is the knocker, by wlfleh the door 
of knowledge may be opened. •* • 

797. Dressings. 

These are^snbstanees usually applied 
t® .parts for the purpose of soothing, 
promoting their reunion when divided, 
protecting tlAm from external injuries, 
absorbing discharges, protecting the 
surjatinding parts, insuring cleanliness, 
aim'as. a means of applying various 
medicines. • • 

798. Certain Instruments are re¬ 
quired for the application of dressings 
in domestic surgery, viz.—seissorsf a 
pair of tweezers omsimplo forceps, a 
knife, needles and Thread, a razor, a 
lancet, a piece of lunar caustic.in a 
quill, and a sponge. 

799. Materials f<y dressings. Those 
consist of lint, scraped linen, carded 
cotton, tow, ointment spread on calico, 
adhesive plaster, compresses, •pads, 
bandages, poultices, old rags of linen 
or calico, and water. 

800. Xhe Following Rules should 
be attended to in .Implying dressings:— 

i. Always prepare tlx* new dressing 
before Temqv'iig thj old one. 

ii. Always have bot. and cold water 

at hand, and a vessel to place tlio foul 
dressings in. w • 

iii. Have" one or more parsons at 
hqrifl ready to assist, and," to prevent 
confusion, tell each person what they 


ar§ to do before you commeifce ; tfius, 
one is to wash out and hand the sptmgcs, 
another to lAat the adh<?ive*plaster, or 
hand the bandages aifll dressings, and, 
if -requisite^ a third*to support the 
linn), &c. 

iv. AfVays stand on the outside‘of a 
limb to dress it. 

V. J’lace the patient, in ns easy a 
position as possil^b*, so as not to 
fatigue him. 

vi. Ariujure tlx; bed afftr cbmging 

tlx* dressings; but in some eases you 
will have to do so before tbe pati<‘lit 
is placed on it * • 

vii. Never be in a burry when ap¬ 
plying dressings, do it quietljn 

viii. "When a patient requires* 
moving from one bed to another, the 
best way is fo^one person to stand on 
each side of tins patient, and each to 
place an arm byj.ind his back, while he 
passes his arms over their necks, then let 
their other amis be passed under his 
thighs, and by holding c^ch other’s 
bauds, the patient can be raised with 
case, and removed to another bed. If 
tfiolog is injured, a third p®r&on should 
stqjidy it; and if the arm, the same 
precaution should be adopted. Some-* 
tint»*s a stout short is passed under th<^ 
patient, and by sei^rnl people holding 

sides,•the patient^ is lifted without 
any fatigue or much disturbance. 

8Q1. Linl, how giade. This may 
be quickly made by nailing a piece of 
old linen on a board, and scraping its 
surfaeo with |i knife. It is used cill^ 
atone or spread with ointment. Scmped 
lint is the fine filaments from ordinary 
lint, and is ufed to stimulate ulcers and 
absorb discharges; it is what the French 
call charpie. 

802. IhjpfTgf Scraped Lint. This 
ismadyinto various shapesfor particulm 
purposes. When it is screvjpd up into 
a conical or wedge-like shape, it Is (jailed 
a tent , and is u(jpd to dilate fistulous 
openings, so as tomlow the matter to 
escape freoly ; and to plug wounds, so 
as® ft) promote the formation of a clot 
of blood, and thus arrest bleeding. 
When rolled 'into little balls, called 
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bouleltes, ft is used for absorbing matter 
in cSkvitieSj Or blood in wounds. Anotner 
useful fohn i^made by rolling a moss 
of scraped lint into a long roll, and then 
tying it in the 'aiddle with a piece of 
thread ; the middle is then doubledhnd 
pushed into, a deep-seated wound, so as 
to press upon the bleeding vessel, while 
the ends, remain loose and assist in 
forming a clot; or it is used in deep- 
seated ulcers to ab&rb the matter ail'd 
keep the edges apart. This form is 
called the bourdmnet. Another form is 
called the pelote ,“which is merely a ball 
of scraped lint tied up in a piece of 
linen rag, commonly called a duhber. 
This is used in the treatment of pro¬ 
trusion of the navel in children. 

803. Carded Cotton is used as a 
dressing for superficial ?mms, and care 
should he taken to free it from specks, 
as flies are apt to lay their eggs there, 
and generate maggots. 

804. Tow is chiefly employed as a 
padding for splints, as a compress, and 
also as an "outer dressing where there is 
much discharge from a surface. 

805. Ointments are'' spread 'bn 
calicoes, lint, or even thin layers of tjpw, 

^hy means of a knife ; they should not 
he spread too thick. Sometimes cint- 
f ment is applied to discharging surfaces 
on a piece of linen, folded over on 
itself several timds, and then eu„ at the 
corners with scissors, in order to make 
small holes in*i‘t. The matter dis¬ 
charged passes out freely through these 
holes, and is received ip a layer of,tow 
bpreijtd over the linen. ' s 

806. Adhesive Plaster is cut into 
strips, ranging in width,, according to 
the nature of the wound, Ac., hut the 
usual width is about three-quarter of 
an inch. Isinglass planter is not so 
irritating as diachylon, and is more 
easily removed. 

807. Compresses are made of pieces 
of linen, calico, lint* or tow, doubled or 
cut into various shapes, according to the 
purposes for which they are required. 
They are used to confine dressings* in 
their places, an 1 t j apply an equal 
pressure on parts. They should be free 


from darns, he&vs, and Anots. Ordinary 
compresses ar£ square, tblong, and 
triangular. Compresses are also' gra¬ 
duated by placing"' square pieces of 
folded cloth on one another, so arranged 
that they decrease in size each time. 
They arecused for keeping up pressure 
upon certain parts. 

808. Pads are made by sewing 
tow inside pieces of linen, or folding 
linen and sewing the pieces together. 
They are ifsed + o koep off pressure frofti 
parts such r3 that caused by splints in 
fractures. 

809. Politicos are usually made of * 
linseed rveal, oatmeal, or bread, either*" 
combined with \\ ater or other fluids ; 
sometimes they are made of cairots, 
charcoal, potatoes,, veast, and linseed 
meal,'mustard, Ac., hut the best and 
most economical kind of poultice is a 
fabric made of sponge and wool felted 
together, and backed by Indian rubber, 
called ‘ ‘ spongio pi line. ” The metji oil 
of using this poultice is as follows :— 
A piece of the material of the required 
form and size is cut oft’, and the edges 
are pared or bevelled olf with a pair of 
scissors, so that the caoutchouc may 
come in contact with ihe surrounding 
skin, in order to prevent evaporation of 
the fluid used ; for, as it only forms the 
vehicle, the various poultices generally 
used can be employed with much less ex¬ 
penditure of time and money, and in¬ 
creased cleanliness. For example,—a 
vinegar poultice is made by moistening 
the fabric with distilled vinegar; malum 
poultice, by using a strong solution of 
alum ; a charcoal poultice, by sprink- 
lingppwdered charcoal on the moistened 
surface of the material; a ycasfpoultice, 
by using wormed yeast, and moistening 
the fabric with hot water, which is to 
be well squeezed tfUt previous to the 
absorption of the yeast; a beer poultice, 
by employing warm potfer-dregs or 
strong beer as theiluid ; and & carrot 
poultice, hy using the expressed and 
eveporated liquor of boiled cam ts. 
Spongie-piline costs abou't one farthing 
a square sr.ch, and may be obtained, of 
the chemist. As a fomentation it is 
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most invaluable, and by moistening 
the material ^9lth colkound camphor 
linime nt op hartshorn, ft acta the same 
os a mustard pgpltfce. 

810. MnstawfToultices. — These 
may be made of the mustard powder 
alone, or in combination with broad 
crumbs, -or linseed meaH • W^en 
mustard only is used, the powder should 
be moistened with water, and the paste 
thus produced spread on a piece of 
linen, and covered with* muslin to 
intervene betafeen the mustard and the 
jskin. When mixed with# linseed the 
powder and the meal may bo incorpfl- 
rated before water is added; or the meal 
» may he moistened and sprawl#on linen 
for application, and the mustard bo 
then strewn on the surface, more or less 
thickly according, to the *ago of the 
patient. ltigollot’s Iffurtard drives, 
which can he procured from any 
chemist, are no\P much used in the 
place of mustard poultices. They only 
require wetting before application? and 
are both clean and economical. 

• • 

811. Bandages.. 

Huddages are strips*of calico, linen, 
iliitnvel, muslin, elastic webbing, hunt¬ 
ing, or -Jume oliiT>r*iubstunoe, of various 
lengths, and from out' to six inches 
wide, free fruu hems or darns, soft 
and unglazed. They are better affbr 
they hove been washed. Their uses 
aro to retain dressings, apparatus, or 
parts of the body in their proper posi¬ 
tions, support the soft parts, and main¬ 
tain equal pressure. . 

812. Bandages are simple and Com¬ 

pound ; the - former are simplo slips 
rolled up tightly like a roll of rifcbon. 
There is also another simple kind, 
which is rolled from botl^ends—this is 
called a double-headed bandage. The 
compound btndageStae formed of many 
pieces. * 

813. * Bandages fop the Head should 
he two * inches wide and five yards 
long; for the neck, two inches wide, 
and three yargs long; for the arm, l^'o 
inches wide, and seven yards lc»ig; for 
the.lfeg, two inches and.a TiaLfr wide 


and seven yards long; foi^the thigh 
tljrco inches wide, and eight ^ards 
long; and for the bod#', 'fip'Ur or six 
inches wide and tern or twelve yards 
long. . 

£14. T<* Apply a Single-Headed 
Bandage* lay the outside ojF the aid jiext 
to the part to he bandaged, and hold the 
roll between the little, ring and middlo 
lingers, and the palm of the^eft hand, 
psing tho thumb and forefinger of the 
same hand to guide it, and the right 
hand to keep it firm, and pass tlfG band¬ 
age partly round the* leg towards tho 
left hand. It»is spmetimes necessary* 
to reverse this order, and therefore it 
is well to he able to use both hands. 
Particular parts require a different ^ 
method of applying bandages, and 
therefore it is necessary to describe the 
most useful separately ; and there are 
different ways of putting on the same 
bandage, whiclr consist in the manner 
the folds or turns are made. For ex¬ 
ample, the circular lmndage is formed 
by horizontal turns, each* of which 
overlaps the one made before it; the 
Sfjgrul consists of spiral turns; the ( 
oblique follows a course ftblique or 
aborting to the centre of the limb ; and 
the recurrent folds hack again to the' 
parff whence it stared. • 

8i§. Circular Bandages art) used for 
nct£, "to retain dressings on any 
part of it, or.for blisters, scions, &c. ; 
tor tl*c head, to keep*dressings on the 
forehead*or any part contained within 
a circle passing round the head; for 
the fn mi, prevails to bleeding ; for th»« 
left, above the knee; and for the Jinftbrs, 
& 0 * 

816. To s Cftiflne the Ends of Ban¬ 
dages some* persons use pins, others slit 
the %nd for a s^sd distanco, and tie the 
two strips into knot, and some use a 
strip ofadhesiVe plaster. Always place 
the point of a pin in such » position 
that it cannot prick the patient, or the 
person dressing the£mb, or bo liable ts 
he drawn out by using the limb; there¬ 
fore, as a general rule, turn the head 
of ^ne pin from tiie free end of the 
bandage, or towards the upper part of 
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the limb. The beat mode is to sew the When a limb is properly bandaged, the 
bantbge ofi A few stitches will hold folds should rumin a lkie correspond- 
it more se^urebr than pins can. ' ing to the shire-bone. Use, to retain. 

817. The Owiaue Bandkge is gene- dressings, and for varicose veins. ■ 

rally used for arms and legs, to retain 820. A Bandage* ffrr the Chest is 
dressings. *' f . always placed upon the patient in a 

818. The Spiral Bandage is gene- sitting posture ; and it may be put on 

rally applied to the trunk and extremi- in circle^, #or spirally. Use, in fractures 
ties, hut is apt to fall off even when of*tho ribs, to retain dressings, and 
very carefully applied ; therefore the after severe contusions. , 
recurrent bandage, t which folds back 821. A Bandage for the Belly is 
again, is generally used. * placed on the patient as directed for 

819f -The Recurrent Bandage is the tHc chest, carrying it* spirally froife 
best kind of bandage that wc can employ above downwards. Vue, to compress 
.for general purposes. The method Itflly after dropsy, or retain dressings. ' 
of putting it on the loggia as follows: 822. Th% Hand is Bandaged by 

—Apply the end of the bandage that crossing ^ho bandage oyer the back of 
is free, with the outside of it next tlio the hand Use, to retain dressings, 
'skin, and hold this end with the finger 823. For the Head, 4 a bandage may 
and thumb of the left hand, while some he circular*'or spiraj, or both; in the 
one supports the heel & the patient; lattcf 'case, commence by placing ope 
then with the right hand pass the circular turn just over the care; then 
bandage over the piece you are hold- bring down from Baft to right, and 
ing, and keep it crossed thus, until you round the head again, so, as to alter- 
can place your rjght forefinger upon nato p, spiral with a circular turn. Usw, 
the spot ^here it crosses the other to retain dressings on the hoad or o\ er 
bandage, where it must he kept firm, the eye; but this form soon getl slack. 
Now hold the roll of tlie^ bandage in The circular handagf is the best, cross* 
your left hand, with the palm turned ing it over both §yes. - 

upwards, and taking care to keep that 824. For the Foot. —Place the end 
'part of the bandage between your right just above the outc^* Inkle, $nd make 
forefinger, and the roll in your left hand, two circular turns, to prevent its slip- 
quite clack; turn ^bur left hand-over, ping; then bring it doy.n from the in- 
and.bring the bandage dowrf unon side of the foot overahe instep towards 
leg; then pass the roll under The leg tho outer part; pass it under the sole 
towards your rijjjit liana, and if peat of the foot, and npwa-ds and inwards 
this until the leg is bandaged up to the over.the instep towards the inner ankle, 
knee, taking care not to drag the band- then round the ankle and repeat again. 
Age at any time during {he process of Use, to retain dressings to, the instep, 
bandaging. When you arrive at ti.e heel, cmanjkle. * 
knee, pass the bandage round the leg 825. Inr the Leg end Foot, com¬ 
ic. circles just below thedenee, and pin menqp and proceed as directed, in the 
it as usual. Bandaging is *Vcry easy, preceding paragraph; then continue it 
and if you once seo pny one apply a up the leg aB ordered in the Recurrent. 
bandage properly, ariq^ rittfnd to thgse Bandage . * 

rules, there will not be aay difficulty ; 826. As it sometimes happens that 

but hear ( one thing in mind, ’without it is necessafy to apply a bandage gl 
which you will never put on a bandage once, and the materials are not at hand, 
even decently; and that is, never to it is desirable to krfow howto substitute 
drag or pull at a Bandage, but make something* else that any one may, apply 
the # tuniB while it is slack, and you ease. This con be readily done 

have your right forefinger placed c$on with handkerchiefs. * 
the point where it if to be folded down. 827. Any Ordinary Handkerchief 
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They „ofto\V To 

will do; buL &> squarj|of linen folded 
into varicsis shapes linswers better. 
The shapes generally required are as 
follows:—ThetriiSngle, the long square, 
the cravat', and the cord. 

828. The Triangular Handkerchief 
is made Ijy folding it from* earner to 
corner. Use, as a bandage for the hfftd. 
Application.- -Place the base round the 
head, and the short part banging dow n 
behind, then tie tin? long ends over it. 
,'828. The Long Square ?a made Tty 
folding the handkerchief ir*tliree. I r sc , 

a bandage to the ribs, belly, &e. If 
one handkerchief is not ^>ng enough, 
„ sew two together. * 

830. The Cravat is folded as usual 
with cravats. Vsv, as u bandage for 
the head, arms, legs, loot, #.»ek, Are. 

831. The Cota is uSed to compress 
vessels, when a knot is made in it, and 
placed over the vessel to he compressed. 
It is merely a handkerchief twisted in 
itij diagonal. 

832. Two or more Handkerchiefs 
must sometimes he applied, as in a 
broken collar-bone^or when it is neces¬ 
sary to keep dressing^ under the arm. 
The bandage is applied by knotting the 
opposite comers tifpne handkeroi >f to¬ 
gether, and passing the left arm through 
it, then passing another handkerchief 
under the. right arir uud tying it. By 
this means we can b;w the shoulders 
well back, and the iiandkerohief will 
press firmly over the broken collar-bqne: 
besides, this form of bandage does not 
readily slip or get Black, hut it requires 
to he combined with tile sling, in order 
to keep the arm steady. 

833. For an Inflamed Breast dh at 
requires support, or pressings to be kept 
to it, pass one comer over the shoulder, 
bring $>e body of it ov<*l the breast, 
and pass it # up wards and backwards 
under the arm of that side/ and tie the 
opposite’comers together. 

884. .An ExoeUeift Sling is formed 
by placing one handkerchief around 
the neck, and knotting opposite corneas 
over the breast hone, then placing the 
other <in triangle under the arm, to he 
supp'orted with the base hear to the 
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band ; tie the ends over thfl handker¬ 
chief, and pin the top to the othe# part, 
after passing it around the elbow. 

835. Apparatifb. —'SVhen a per¬ 
son receives a severtf*contusion of the 
log or foot* or breaks his leg, or has 
painful ifloors over the leg? or is unable 
from some cause to hear the pressure of 
the bedclothes, it is advisable to know 
how to keep them ljom hurting the leg. 
This may he done by bending up a 
fire-guard, or placing a chair^*resting 
upon the edge of its Jiack and front of 
the seat, over the leg, or putting a box. 
on each side ot*it, find placing a plank 
over them ; hut the best way is to 
make a rntiNr, ah it is called. 'This is 
done by getting three pieces of wood, ‘ 
and three pieces of iron wire, and pass¬ 
ing the wire opflioop through the wood. 
This can he placed to any height, and 
is very usefuL- in all cases where 
pressure cannot he home. Wooden 
hoops cut in halves answer better than 
the wire. 

836. When a Person Breaks his Leg, 

and splints c:umot be had directly, get 
bifhches of straw or twigs,•roll them 
up ^n handkerchiefs, and placing ope 
on each side of the leg or ami, hind 
another handkerchief firmly around, 
them ; or make a loffg hag about three 
inches" in diameter, qr even morc % of 
roarse iRicn duck, or carpet, and stuff 
this fi^ll of bran, sawdust, or sand, sow 
up the ewl, and use this the same as 
the twigs. It forms un excellent ex¬ 
temporaneous ^lint. Another gooc^ 
plan is to get a hat-box made of chip, 
and cut it into suitable lengths ; or for 
want of all thes#, take some bones out of 
a pair of sttfys, and run them through 
a stout pieee of rug, protecting the leg 
with a fold linen, &e. A still 

better sjjJint oiwset of splints can be ex¬ 
temporized by rutting a sheet jpf thick 
pasteboard into proper sized slips, then 
passing each piece ^irou b h a basin of 
hot water to soften it.. It is then ap¬ 
plied to the fractured limb like an 
ordinary splint, when it hardens asf it 
dries, 'taking the dkact shape of the 
part to which it is applied 
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837. When dry Warmth is required 
to be ^applied to any part of the body, 
fry a flour fymfcako and lay it over the 
part; or warm soLie sand and place in 
the patient’s sodks, and lay it to the 
part; salt put into a paper'oag does’ as 
well'; or warm water put into a stone 
jar, and rolled up in flannel. 

838. hlmor Operations. 

839. Bleeding Ss sometimes ne> 
cessary, ,at once in cextain accidents, 
such as concussion, and therefore it 
is well to knoV bow to do this. 

* First of all, hind tap 'the arm above 
the elbow with a piece of bandage 
or a handkerchief pretty firmly, then 

- place your finger over one of the 
yeius at the bend of the arm, and feci 
if there is any pulsation; if there is, 
try another vein, and if it does not 
pulsate or beat, choose that one. Now 
rub the arm from the wrist towards the 
elbow, place the left thumb upon the 
vein, and hold thl 1 lancet as yon would 
a pen, and nearly at light angles to the 
vein, taking care to prevent its going 
in too far*,by keeping thfo thumb ji» ar 
to the point, und resting the hand upon 
the little finger. Now place the p'oint 
of the lancet on the vein, pu%ji it 
c suddenly, inwards^ depress the elbow, 
and raiso the hand upwards arid <*it- 
wards, so as to cut obliquely across tl!o 

* vein. When sufficient blood is drawn 
off, which is fnown by fqpliflg tho 
pulse at the wrist, and near the thumb, 
Jiapdage the arm. If the pulsn feel 
like a piece of cord, mofc blood sh<y,ild 
be taken away, but if it is soft, and 
can be easily pressed*. the bleeding 
should he stopped. When you bandage 
the arm, place a piece of lint ovqf the 
opening made by t^lfc^cet, and pass a 
bondage lightly but hr$Iy around the 
arm, so gs to cross it over the*' bend of 
the elbow, in form of a figure 8. 

840. Dry Cupaing is performed by 
throwing a piece of paper dipped into 
spirit of wine, and ignited, into a wine¬ 
glass, and placing it over the., part, 
such as the neck, temples, &c. ft thus 
draws the flesh inW the glass, and 


causes a determination ftf blood to the 
part, which is ireful in headache, and 
many other complaints. e This is an 
excellent method op Extracting the 
poison from wounds made by adders, 
mad dogs, fish, &c. 

841 . Oydinary Cupping is performed 
the sanle as dry cupping, ‘with this 
exception, that the part is scarified or 
scratched with a lancet, bo as to cause 
the blood to flow; or by the applica¬ 
tion of a * scarificator, which makq* 
by one action'from s^ven to twenty- 
one light supei-ficial cuts. Then the 
glass is placed over it again with the . 
lighted p^ipcr in it, and when sufficient ^ 
blood has been taken away, the parts " 
are then sponged, and a piece of stick¬ 
ing plosion placed over them. 

84)3. Leeches^nd their Appli¬ 
cation. —The leech used for medical 
purposes is called tho /<irndo medicinahs, 
todistinguishitfrom othervarieties, such 
as the horse-leech and the Lisbon leeeh. 

It varies from two to four inches‘in 
length, and is of a blackish brown 
colour, marked on the back with six 
yellow spots, and ddged with a, yellow 
line on each sale. Formerly Inches 
were supplied by Lincolnshire, York¬ 
shire, and other fenny coqtftries, hut 
latterly most of the leejjxes are procured 
f$om France, wher^fhey are now be¬ 
coming scarce. ‘ 

843. When Leeches are Applied to 
a part, it should he thoroughly freed 
from down or hair by sliaving, and all 
liniments, &e., carefully and effectually 
cleaned away by washing. ’ If the leecli 
is hungrf it will soon bite, but some¬ 
times great difficulty is experienced in 
getting them to fasten. When this 
is the case, roll the leech into a little 
porter, or moisten the surface with a 
little blood, or mi%. or sugar and water. 
Leeches mgy be applied by holding 
them over the part with a piece of linen 
cloth, or by meads of an inverted glass, 
under w^ich they must be placed. 
v 844. When applied to the Gums, 
care should be taken to uue a leeeh glass, 
as thgy apt to creep down the patient's 

throat: a large swan's quill will answer 
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the purpose qf a leech glass. When 
leeches are gorged t!Jby will drop off 
themsolve%; neyor tear them off from 
a person, bift.ji.st dip the point of a 
moistened finger' 11 into some salt and 
touch them with it. 

845. Leeches are supposed to ab¬ 
stract about two drachms If •bloo^, or 
six leeches draw about an ounce; but 
this is independent of the bleeding after 


they have come off, and more blood I of the right hand along its body from 

. * .m I .] . A ll if ^11 1 1 * _ 


generally flows then than during Jhe 
time they art^ sucking. Tho total 
amount of blood drawif and subse¬ 
quently lost by each leech-bite,* is 
nearly half an oiuicc. • 

840. After Leeches cdfiie away, 
encourage the bleeding 1>\ flannels 
dipped in hot water arijJ wrung out 
dry, and then y^jly a warm sjtongio- 
pilino poultice'. If the bleeding is not 
to be encouraged, cover tho bites with 
h rag dipped in olive oil, or spread with 
spcrmaceti’oiutment, having previously 
kponged the parts < lean • 

84»7. WJien Bleeding' continues from 

leech-bites, and it is desirable to stop 
it, apply pressing with the lingers over 
thj; part, or dip a r*g in a strong solu¬ 
tion of alum imd lay over the," or use 
the tincture of (Sfcsquiehlorido of iron, 
or apply a leaf of nmtivo to them, plac¬ 
ing the under surface of tho leaf next 
to the skin, or Vouch each bite will) Uf 
finely-pointed pict^-of lunar caustic, or 
lay a piece of lint soaked in the extract 
of lead over tho bites; and if aH these 
iried in Succession fail, pass a fine needle 
through a fold of tho skin so as to in¬ 
clude the lute, and twist a? piece of 
thread round it. lie sure never to 
allow any one to go to sleep with leech- 
bites bleeding, Without watching them 
carefully; and never ^iply too many to 
children; or pjace them where their 
bites can*be compressed if necessary. 
In other words, never°apply leeches to 
children accept owr a bone. 

848. After Leeohes have been used 
they should be placed in water con¬ 
taining sixteen per cent, of salt, %hich 
facilitates the removal of *the blood 
they contain ; and they shoifld after¬ 


wards be placed one by one in wana 
^ r ater, and the blood foifed out oV 
gentle pressure. The # leeches *5houla“ 
then be thiWn into fresh water, which 
is to bo renewed livery twenty-four 
lupurs: they may tfien be re-applied 
after an interval of eight or ten days, 
and he clisgorged a second time. * The 
best plan, however, is to empty the leech 
by drawing the thumb and forefinger 


the tail to the mouth, the leech being 
firmly held at the sucker extremity 
by the fingers of t^e left hand, lly 
this moans, with a few minutes’ rest 
between eaefi application, the same 
leech may be used four or live times in 
sue cession. 

840 If a Leech he accidentally* 
swallowed, or by any menus should get 
into the liodf, employ an emetic, or 
enema of sail and water. 

850. Scarification is useful in severe 
< ontusions, and inflammation of parts. 

J t if performed by scratching or slightly 
cutting through the skin u # ith a lancet, 
holding the lancet as you would a pen 
# wheu you gre ruling line.; on paper. 

• * 
851. —Terms used to express the 
Properties of Medicines. 


arc, medicines* 
in tho stomach 


8p2. Ahsorbefts 

Vhirh destroy acuity _ 

and tPvwols. such as magnesia, prepared 
eh idle, &o. 

853. Alteratives arc medicines # 
which restore health to the constitu¬ 
tion, withqjit producing any sensible 
differt, such ns sarsaparilla, fculphxr, &cT* 

854. Analeptics are medicines that 
restore the strength which has been lost 
by sickribss, such as gentian, bark, &c. 

• 855. A nody nes are medicines which 
relieve pqflfffjmj they are divided into 
throe kinan, sedatives, hypnotics, and 
narcotics (see these terms) ^ camphor is 
finodyne as well as narcotic. 

856. Antacids are medicines which 
destroy acidity, such as lime, magnesia, 
soda, &c. 

••857. Antalkalies are mdflicines 
given to nout&liae alkalies in the 
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system, such as citric, nitric, and sul¬ 
phuric, acids, &c. 

/ 8$8. Ahthelmintios are medicines 
used Co excel and destroy worms from 
the stomach and intestines, such as 
turpentine, cowha^e, male fern, &c. 

869. Antibili&'ilS are ( medicines 
which are useful in bilious affections, 
such 'as calontel, &o. 

860. Antirheumatics are medicines 
used for the cure of rheumatism, such 
ascolchicum, iodide {>f potash, Arc. ( 

861. Antiscorbutics are medicines 
against srutrvy, such as citric acid, &<:. 

862. Antiseptics are suits! uncus 
used to correct pul refaction, such as 
bark, camphor, chaAoalJ vinegar, and 
creosote. 

863. Antispasmodics arc medicines 
-which possess the power of overcoming 

spasms of the muscles, or allaying severe 
pain from any cause umlbn needed with 
inflammation, such as valerian, ammo¬ 
nia, opium, and camphor. 

864. Aperients arc medicines which 
move the bowels gently, such as rhu¬ 
barb, manna, and grey powder. 

865. Aromatics arc cordial, spicy, 
and agreeably-flavoured medicines, such 

* as cardamoms, cinnamon, &e. 

866. Astringonts are medicines 
which contract the fibres of the hotly, 
diminish excessive discharges, and Hr t 

v indirectly tonics, Vuch as oak baik, 

VK . * *, 

v 807. Attenuants are, medicines 

Nh are supposed to thin the bipod, 
ms aramoniatea iron, &c. • 

Je 8 . BalsamiOS arc me’iiines of a 
'bathing kind, such as lo^u, Peruvian 
' balsMBn, &c‘. 

869. Carminatives are medicines 
which allay pain in the %tomaeh and 
bowels, and expel flatulence* such as 
aniseed water, &e. * 

'870. Cathartics itrcyJfitang purga¬ 
tive medicines, such us jalcp, See* 

871. Cordials are exhilarating and 
warming medicinos, such as aromatic 
confection, &o. 

872. Corroborants are medicines and 
food which increase the strength, such 
as irot, gentian- meat, and wine. ** 
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r&73. Demulcents coned acrimony, 
diminish irritatmn, and^eoften parts by 
covering their ^rfaces with a mild and 
viscid matter, such aB tins,eed-tea, gum, 
mucilage, honey, an^ ttrarsh-mallow. 

874. Doobstruents are •medicines 
which remove obstructions, such as 
iodide of potash, Arc. 

P76.> Detergents clean the surfaces 
over which they pass, such as soap. Arc. 

876. Diaphoretics produce perspi¬ 

ration, such as tartrate of antimony, 
James’s powder, and camphor. r 

877. Di^esgives remedies ap¬ 

plied to ulcers or wounds, to promote' 
the formation of matter, such as resin, 
ointments, vfarm poultices, Arc. 

878. Discutients possess tho power 
of repelling ot •Absolving'tumours, such 
as gal ban unit, mercury, and iodine. 

87$. Diuretics Ittt,. upon the kid¬ 
neys and bladder, and increase the 
flow of urine, such nitre, squills, 
eantharides, ^amphor, antimony, and 
juniper. 

880. Drastics are violent purga¬ 
tives, such as gamboge, &p. * 

881. Emetics produce vomiting, or 
the discharge of tht? contents qjf the 
stomach, such ati mustard and /hot 
water, tartar-emetic, ipecacuanha, sul¬ 
phate of zinc, and sulphate o^Jeopper. 

882. EmmenagoguesLiire medicines 

whjeh exercise a action on 4he 

uteius or womb, pivToking the natural 
]>eriodical secretiofr, such as castor, 
asafu'tida, gal ban uni, iron, mercury, 
aloes,* hellebore, savine, ergot of rye, 
juniper, und pennyroyal. 

883. Emollients are remedies used 

extemairy tty soften the parts they uie 
applied to, such as spermaceti, palm 
oil, &<*. f 

884. Epispastics are medicines 
w hich blister osreause effusion of serum 
under the cuticle, bui^s as Spanish flies, 
Burgundy pit<£i, rosin, and^galbanum. 

885. Errhines are medicines which 
produce sneezing, srtch as tobaccp, See. 

886. E^chsrotios are medicines 
which corrode or destroy the vitality 
of the part to which they are applied; 
such as luntyr caustic, Aat- 
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887. Expectorants are medicines 
■which ingrease expectoration, or the 
discharge frpmYvtJie bronchial tubes, 
such ’as ipecmffv^ixha, squills, opium, 
ammoniacum. 

888. Febrifuges arc remedies used 
in fevers, such as all tho antiinonials, 
hark,'quinine, mineral acid?, Arseni?. 

889. HydragOgues are medicines 
which nave the effect of removing the 
fluid of dropsy, by producing watery 

. evacuations, such as gamboge, calomel, 
&c. • * . 

’ ■ 890. Hypnotics are medicines tjjat 
‘ relieve pain by procuring sleep, such as 
hops, henbane, morphia, ^>ogpy. 

891. Laxatives are medicines which 
cause the bowels to act-jrtlher more than 
natural, such as npina, A*:. 

892. NarcqJaCS aromiedicineg.u liich 
cause sleep or :itupor, and allay pain, 
such as opium, JXc. 

893. Nutrients are remedies that 
jiourish the body, such as sugar, sago, 
&*c. 

894. Paregorics are medicines which 
actually assuage pain, such as com¬ 
pound tincture 8f camphor, henbane, 
ho^s, opium. * 

895 a Prophylactics arc rem liesem- 
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which they are applied, such as fom, 


wine, spirits, ether, sassafras, which rk*. 
an internal gtimulant, aid supine, -which 
is an external one. m 

903. Stomachicsyestore the tone of 
tlfe stomach, such as gentian, &c. 

904 # Styptics are medicines which 
constrict the surface of a part, and pre¬ 
vent the effusion of blood, such as kino. 
Friar’s balsam, extract of leSd, and ice. 

905. Sudorific* promote profuse 

perspiration or sweating, such as ipeca¬ 
cuanha, antimony, James's*'powder, 
ammonia. • 

906. Tonies gjve general strength 
to the constitution, restore the natural 
energies, and improve tho tone of the 
system, such as all the vegetable bitters, m 
most of tho minerals, also some kimlS " 
of food, win^ and beer. 

907. Yesfcants are medicines which 

blister, such as strong liquid ammo¬ 
nia, &c. • 

908. Special Rules for the 
Prevention of Cholera. 


ployed ip prevent the attack of any 
particular disease, such as quinine, &e. 

AAA _' _ 1* • . . a V A 


• i. It is* impossible to urge too 
strongly the necessity, iiP all cases of 
idiolera, of instant recourse to medical 
aid, and also in every form and variety 
o? indisposition ; ^for all disorders age. 

896. Purgai&yes are moilieinos^hatj Joumd mergo in the dominant 

promote the evatvation of the bowels,* disca#?. • • 

eueh as senna, alow, jalap, salts. ii. Let immediate Relief be sought 

897. Refrigerants are medicines under disorder of thpbowels especially, 
which suppress an unusual heat*of tho I however slight. The invasion of cholera* 
body, such as wood-sorrel,tamarind, &e. j may thus be readily prevented. 

898. Rubefacieflts arc medicaments *iii. Let wiry Impurity, animal jumJ* 

vegetable, bo quickly ieraoved % to a 
distance frgtn the habitation, such as 
slaughterhouses, pig-stics, cesspools, 
necessaries, and all other domestic 
nuisances, 

iv. Let/ail Uncovered Drains he 
carefully and frequently cleansed. 

v. Let the Grounds in* and around 
the habitation be drained, so os ef¬ 
fectually to carn^off moisture of every 
kind. 

^ vi. Let all Partitions be removed 
from within uitfl without habitations, 
wnich unnecessarily impede ventilation. 


which cause redness of thd^kfii, such as 
mustard, &c. 

899. Sedatives are medicinal which 
depress the nervous qpcrpv, and destroy 
sensation, so as to compose, such as 
foxglove. (&<^jaregorics.) 

900. UialogOgues ja.re medicines 
which promote the flow of saliva or 
spittle, such as softt, calomel, &c. 

901. Soporifios are me^cines which 
induce sleep, such os hops, &n. 

902. Stimulants are remedies which 
increase the action of tfye neart and 
Arteries, or the energy of * the part to 
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7 vii. Lei every Boom be daily thrown 

-'open' for tho admission of fresh aifr; 
this should be Cono about .noon, when 
tho atmosphere i" most likely to be 
dry. t 

viii. Let Dry Scrubbing be u&d 
in domestic cleansing in place of water 
cleansing. 

ix. Lettexcessive Fatigue, and ex¬ 
posure to damp and cold, especially 
during tho night, bef avoided. 

x. Let the Use of Gold Drinks and 
acid liquors, especially under fatigue, 
be avoided, or whim 1 lie body is heated. 

■ xi. Let tho Use %f GoM Acid Fruits 

and vegetables he avoided. 

xii. Let Excess ill tho use of anient 
^\nd fermented liquors and tobacco bo 

avoided. 

xiii. Lot a Toor Diet, void the use of 
impure water in looking, oi for drink¬ 
ing, be avoided. 

xiv. Lot the Wearing of wet and 
insufficient clothes be avoided. 

xv. Let a Flailmd or woollen belt 
he worn roKnd the bully. 

xvi. Lot Personal doanlinoss be 

^carefully observed. * * 

xvii. Let every cause tending to 
depress tlie moral mid physical ener¬ 
gies be carefully avoided. Let exyo- 

’ lure to extremes of heat and cold be 
avoided. , l ' « 

xViii. Let Crbwding of persons' 
Within houses and apa*rtmcnts be 
avoided. c , * 

xix. Let Sleeping ill low or damp 
rooms be avoided. k *. 

,sa ®xy. Let* Fires be kept tip during tl^ 
nigbt in sleeping or adjoining apart¬ 
ments, tho night being tho period of 
most danger from attack, .especially 
under exposure to cold or damp. , 

xxi. Let allBeddyj^lsJclothiiigbo 
daily exposed during wifitjp*arid spring 
to tne tire, and in summer to the heat 
of the sum 

xxii. Lot tho Dead he buried in 
places remote from Die habitations of 
the living. By the timely adoption of 
simph, means such as these, cholera* j» r 
other epidemic, will It 1 made to lose its 
venom. 
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909. Buies Cor thft Preserva¬ 
tion of 

910. Pure Atmo^ffHcio Air is com¬ 
posed of nitrogen, oxygen. And a very 
small proportion of carbonic acid gas. 
Air once Ip’catbcd has lo’st the chief i>art 
of its oxygen, and acquired a propor¬ 
tionate increase of carbonic qcid gas. 
Therefore, health requires that we 
breathe tho same air once only. 

<911. Thb Solid Part of our Bodies w 
continually pasting, dftd requires to bo 
repaired by iresh substances. Therefore , ' 
food which is to repair the loss, should 
be taken ^;itri duo regard to the exer¬ 
cise and waste of the body. 

912. The Fi*. 1 ’d Part? of our Bodies 

also wastes < rmstau^v ; there is but one 
fluid h’ animals,' whiemss water. There - 
Jure , water only is necessary, and no 
artifice can produce a u bet ter drink. 

913. The Fluid of our Bodies is 
to the solid in proportion as nine to one. 
Therefore , a like proportion should pre¬ 
vail in the total amount, ofi fooil taken. 

914. Light exercises an important 

influence upon tfyc growth and vigour 
of animals and plants. Therefore* our 
dwellings should freqlymdmit Jhe solar 
rays. /■ • 

'915. Docomposingyrinimal and 
Vegetable Substaim'^yield various 
noxious gases whjr'n enter the lungs 
and corrupt tlio blood. Therefore , all 
impurities should be kept away from 
our abodes, and every precaution be 
observed to secure a pure atmosphere. 

916. .Warmth *is essential to all 

the bodily'functions. Therefore, on 
equal t bodily temperature should be 
maintained by exercise, by clothing, or 
by fire. - 

917. Exercfee warms, invigorates 

anil purifies the boV.y ; clqthing pre¬ 
serves the wamth the body generates , 
fire imparts warmth externally. There¬ 
fore, to obtain and* preservo wannth, 
exercise ant 1 , clothing are preferable to 
fire* 

918. «Fire consumes the Oxygen, 
of the air, .and produces noxious gases. 
Therefore, the' air is less pure in the 
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presence of cahAles, $|g, or coal fire, 
than othcnfise, . nd tlio deterioration 
shotild.be repaijgf {by increased venti¬ 
lation. . ‘ ' f ■ 

919. The Skin is a highly-organized 
Membrane, full of minute pores, cells, 
bloodvessels, and nerves ; at .imbibes 
moisture or throws it off, according "to 
the stato of the atmosphero and the 
temperature of tho body. It also 
“breathes,” as do the lungs (though 
hiss actively). All tho uitcmal organs 
|ympathizo with "the skin. * Therefore , 
\t should be repeatedly cleansed. • 

990. Late Hours a#d .Anxious 
Pursuits exhaust the nervou.v system, 
and pioduco disease and premature 
death. Th< reif, v*, the hours of labour 
and study should he short. * 

921. Mental and Bodily Exorcfcfe are 
equally essential to tho general health 
and happiness. "Therefore , labour and 
Study should succeed ouch other. 

•922. Man mil live most Healthily 
upon simple solids and thuds, of which 
a sufficient Imt temperate quantdy 
should be taken. Therefore, over 
indu^gTmre ia strong rflrinks, tohaceo, 
muff; opium, and all mere induVences, 
shdWld be avoidod.tr 
923/ 310den Alternations of Heat 
and Gold arc .1 ngevous (espoeially to 
tho young and th aged). Therefore, 
clothing, in quant* y and quality, 
should bo adapted to the alternations of 
night and day, and of the seasons; 
and drinking cold water when the body 
is hot, and ,hot tea mid soups when 
cold, arc productive of manyjerils. 

924. Moderation in Eating and 
drinking, short hours of labour* and 
study, regularity ia exercise, recrea¬ 
tion, and rest, cleanlinfesa, equanimity 
of temper and equality of temperature, 

•—these are £he gSSt essentials to that 
which surpasses all wealth, health of 
mind and body. v 

.925. Homoeopathy. 

926. Principle of Homosopatl^r. 
As homoeopathy is now practised so 
wi^piy and, indeed, preferred to tho 
older system in many families, the 


Domestic Pharmacopoeia coutd scarcely^, 
lay claim to be considered* complete 
without a brief mentipn of tfie principal 
remedies used and recommended by 
homoeopathic practitimbers, and the dis¬ 
orders fop which these remedies are 
specially applicable. The* principle of 
homoeopathy is set forth in the Latin 
words “ similia similibus Atrantur ,” 
the meaning of Yfdrich is “ likes arc 
iurod by likes.” The meaning of this 
is simply that the honucopaihiat in 
order to cure a disease, administers a 
medicine wliiqh \jouhl produce in a. 
perfectly healthy subject, symptoms 
like, hut not identical with or the same 
us, the symptoms to counteract which 
the medicine is given. The homoRo-"* 
pathic practitioner, thcrcf«uc, first 
makes himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the symptoms that are exhibited 
by tin 1 sulfcic#: having ascertained 
those, in order to neutralize them and 
restore the state of tl*? patient’s health 
to a state of equilibrium, wu to speak, 
he administers preparations that would 
produce symptoms of a like character 
in persons in good health.* It is not ‘ 
said, he it remembered, that the daig 
can produce in a healthy person the 
disease from which y.re patient is suffer-* 
ing: jt is only advanced by homoco- 
fdfthist^tlftit tho drug given has ,the 
power of producing in a person in 
health, symptoms siqjilur to those of 
the disetfto under which the patient is 
languishing, and that the correct mode 
of treatment i%t*> counteract the disease* 
syfnptoms by the artificial production of 
similar symptoms by medicinal means, 
or in other wdft-ds, to suit the medicine 
to the disorder, by a previously ac- 
quinjd knowledjgp of tlio effects of the 
dmg, by expq*|fliLPnl*on ahealtliyperson. 

927. Allopathy is the name given 
to the older treatment of disoiders, and 
tho name is obtained from the fact, 
that the drugs givjfh. do not produce 
symptoms corresponding to those of the 
disease for whoso relief they are # ad- 
miffifttered as in hojnceopathy. The in¬ 
troduction of the terra is contemporary 
with homoeopathy itself. It was merely 
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all bruises, "bJ'jck eyes, etc., apply 
Arnica lotion ; fcjf slight wounds, after 
washing vH wtA. cold water, apply 
Arnica plaster ; .Jgf'stop bleeding when 
ordinary njeans faSH, and for larger 
wounds, apply concentrated tincture of 

, Calendula. 

935* Cold in the Head oi*Catarr£. 
Symptoms. Feverish feeling generally, 
and especially about the head, eyes, 
and nose, running from, and obstruc¬ 
tion of, nose; soreness a*A irrita¬ 
tion of the throatand branchial tubes. 
Mcdiciwx. Aeomtum napcHus for fe¬ 
verish symptoms ; belladonna for sord 
throat and headache witlifinqlination 
to cough ; Mere urine for running from 
nose and sneezing; Nos,* vomica for 
stoppage of nostrils; iJhanioinilla for 
children and women, for .whom Pulsa¬ 
tilla is also useful in such cases. •* 

936. Chilblains Symptoms. Irri¬ 
tation and itching of the skin, which 
assumes a bjuish red colour. Medi¬ 
cine^. Arnica montan i>, taken inter¬ 
nally or used as outward application, 
unless the chilblain be broken, when 
arsenieum should J>e 'used. . If the 
swelling and Irritation do not yield to 
these remedies use Belludonaand Tthus 

toxtafldenrVon. * w 

937. TJL.lera. i. Bilious or Eng¬ 
lish cholera. ' Symptoms. Nausea, 
proceeding to veilin' ig, griping of the 
bowels, watery and % pensive evacua¬ 
tions, in which much bile is present, 
accompanied with weakness and de¬ 
pression. Med u-ines. Bryonia, with 
ipocaiuanha at commencement of at- 

. tack. ii. Malignant or Asiatip cholera. 
Symptoms as in English cholera, but in 
a more aggravated form, followed*by 
what is culled the “ cold stage,” 
marked by great severity^ of griping 
pain in .the stoma ch, a ccompanied with 
frequent and* copfJms watery evacua¬ 
tions, and presently with champs in all 
parts of the body; $fter which the 
extremities become chilled, the pulse 
scarcely discernible, the result of which 
is stupor and ultimately death. Medt 
ewes. ^ Camphor, in the fonn of* tine- 
ture fc *in frequent dosos,. iftitil • the 
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sufferer begins to feel warmth return-' 

ing to the body, and perspiration 
ensues. ln^Lho later stages!’Cuprum 
and Veratrum. m 

938. Tincture of Camphor is one 
of {he most useful of the homoeo¬ 
pathic. remedies in all casgs of colic, 
diarrhoea, etc. In ordinary cases 
fifteen drops on sugar may be taken 
every quarter of an hour until the pain 
iq allayed. In moif aggravated eases, 
and in cases of cholera, a few drops 
may be taken at intervals of ffSm two 
to "five minutes A close of liftecn 
drops of camphor $n sugar tends to 
counteract a chill if taken soon after 
premonitory symptoms show them¬ 
selves, and act as a prophylactic . 
against cold. 

939. Colio^or Stomach-Ache.— 
This disorder is indicated by griping 
pains in the bowels, which sometimes 
extends upwards into and over the 
region of the chest. Sometimes the 
pain is attended with vomiting and cold 
perspiration. A warm hath as useful, 
and hot flannels, or a jar or bottle filled 
witji hot water should be applied to 
the 'abdomen. Medicines, aconitum 
napsilus, especially when the abdomen 
is tender to the touch, and the patient 
is feverish; Belladonna for severe grip¬ 
ing and, spasmodic, pains ; Bryonia for 
bilious c(^ ic and diarrhoea; Chamoiuiila 
for children. « 

940. Constipation*^- \V omctl a* 0 

more subject than men to this confined 
state of the bowels, which will, in many 
ca<-cs yield to est^ cise, plain nutritious 
dic^ with vegetables and cooked frull, 
and hut little Jjread, and an cqpna of 
milk and wgter, or thin gruel if it is 
some time since there has been any 
actiofi of the • lyjwcls. Medicines. 
Bryonia, especially* for rheumatic 
patients,* and Histurbed state of the 
stomach; Nux vomiea, for pdtsons of 
sedentary habits especially males; 
Pulsatilla, for womdn; Sulphur, for 
constipation that is habitual or of long 
continuance. a • 

941. Convulsions. —For convulsions 
arising from whatever cause, a warm 
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math is desirable, and a milk and water 946. Dyspepsia or^ldigestion arises 
enema, if the child’s bowels are cim- from weakneBsVof thdclia»tive organs, 
fined. MdJtifMes. Belladonna and Cha- Symptoms. Chief’./iiuong these are 
momilla, if the convulsions are caused habitual costivcnesij* •fieartbum and 
by teething, with Aconitum napcllus if nausea, disinclination to eat, - listlessness 
the little patient be feverish ; Aconi* urn and weakness, accompanied with fatigue 
napellus, Q ; na, and Belladonna, for after wuUring, &c., restlessness and 
convulsions caused by worms; Aconite dwturbfed' sleep at night, bad taste in 
and Coffcpa, when they arise from flight; the mouth, with white tongue, especially 
Ipecacuanha and Nux vomica, when in the morning, accompanied at times 
they have been caifced by repletion, »r with fulness in the region of the s-tomaeh, 
food that is difficult of digestion. and flatul£hcc which causes disturbance 

942T ’ Gough.—For this disorder, a of the heart. '’’The crises of indigestion 
light farinaceouf diet is desirable, with are too numerous to bo mentioned hore, 
plenty of out-door'■jixerfcise and constant but they may bo inferred when it is 
use of the sponging-hath. Medicines, said tha^. scrupulous attention must be 
Aconitum napellus, for a hard, dry, hack- paid to diet (sec pnr. 001); that meals 
ing cough; Antimonium, for cough should he taken at w-gular and not 
with wheezing and difficulty of expect o- too long iutcrvS^s ; that warm drinks, 
ration; Belladonna,for«pasmodiccough, stimulants, and tobacco should be 
with tickling in the throat, or sore avoided; that early atid regular hburs 
throat; Bryonia, for hard, dry cough, should he kept, wrtji a cold or chilled 
with expectorations stfoiked with blood; sponge hath every morning ; and chat 
ipecacuanha, for children. measures should be taken to obtain a 

943. CroupP—As this disorder fre- fair'amount of exercise, and to provide 
qucntly and quickly terminates fatally, suitable occupation for both foxiy and 
recourse should be had to a duly quali- mind during the day. Medicines. 
fled practitioner as sooli as possible. Arnica • montana » for persons who 
The disease lies chiefly in the laryrx are nervous'- and irritahlo. and 
atid bronchial tubes, and is easily recog- suffer much from headache; Bjjyonia 
nisable by the sharp, harking sound of for persons who ate biliousdn?,d subject 
the cough. A w*rm hath and mustard to rheumatism,-and those‘'who are list- 
poultice will often tend to, give relief, less, disinclined taW&t, and have an 
Medicines, Acdmtum napelUs, in the unpleasant bittcr'fta.sto in the mouth; 
earlier stages of the disorder, and Jlcparsulpliurisflfor chronic indigestion 
spongia and Ucpar sulphups/'in the and eostivencss, attended with tendency 
more advanced stages, the latter modi- to vomit in the morning ; Mcrcurius in 
cine being desirable when the cough is cases of flatulence, combined with 

} not so violent and the 'breathing easier, costiveness; Kux vomica for indi- 

944. Diarrhffla.—The medicines to gestion vhat makes itself felt from 

be us%jl in this disorder are those which 2 a.m. to 4 a.m.. cr thereabouts, with 
are mentioned under colic and bilious losk of appetito and nausea in the 
attacks. morning, and for°porsons with a ton- 

945. Dysenterv- ifr«mewhat similar dcncy to jrles, and those who are 
to diarrhoea, but the Vlymptoms are engaged in se^jjtary occupations; 
more aggravated in charaetef, and the Pulsatilla for women j^enerally, and 
evacuanons are chiefly mucus streaked Chamomilfa for childneal. 

with blood. As a local remedy hot 947. Fevers .j-F or all fevers of a 
flannels or a stonfe jar filled with hot serious character, such as scarlet fever, 
water and wrapped in flannel, should typhus fever, typhoid fever J gastric 
haapplied to the abdomen. Mcfa'incs. lever, intermittent fever, or ague, &c 
Colocynthis and <Wercurius in "alter- it is better to send at once for a medical 
nation, ; man. ‘In eases of ordinary fever, in* 
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dicatcd by alternate flushes and shiver- ’'lest, through exposure to cold in any 
ing, a hot . dry ^in, r%>id pulso, and wqy, the rash may he ch£feked and 
dry foul t&gueL .the patient should driven inwards. Medfcir&px Aconi- 
havo 4 warn* .fcsffh, take hut little turn napellus, and Pulsatilla, which 
nourishment, and tdrink cold water, aro sufficient for all Ordinary cases. If 
Medicine. Aconitum napellus. there bo much fever, Belladonna; and if 

948. Flatulency.—This disorder, the rash be eftiven in by a chill, Bryonia, 
which ^arises from, and is a sjwiptom of, 953. *Mumps. — This • disorder is 
indigestion, frequently affects respifa- sometimes consequent on measles. It 
tion, a*d causes disturbance and is indicated by the swelling of the 
quickened action of the heart. The glands under the ears and lower jaw. 
patient should pay attention to diet, as it is far more painful than dangerous, 
jbr dyspepsia. Medicines. China afld Fomenting with warm water useful. 
^Nux vomica; Pulsatilla for*vomcn, and Medicines. Mercurius^cnerally ; Bella- 
flhaiaomilla for children. See I)y 8- donna may he used when mumps 

‘ fepsxa (940). f I follow an attack of measles. 

949. Headache.—This disorder pro- 954. Nettlerash.— This rash, so 

feeds from sq many various causes, called because in appearance it resembles 
which require differmt treatment, that the swelling and redness caused by the- 
it is wiser to apply tl once^to a regular sting of a nettle, is generally produced 
hemujopathicpwctitioner,andespetoally by a disorder^! state of the stomach, 
in headache of frequent occurrence. Medicines. Aconitum napellus, Nux 
Medicines. Nux Vomica when headache vomica, or Pulsatilla, in ordinary cases ; 
is caused .by indigestion; Pulsatilla Arsenicum is useful if there be much 
being useful for women ; Belladonna fever ; Belladonna ii^tlie rash is aecom- 
and laiutia, for sick headache; A coni- ponied \\ ith headache. 

turn napellugtnnd Arsenicum for nmous 955. Piles.—The ordintfiy honueo- 

headacbe. . pat hie remedies for this painful com- 

Heartburn.-* For this un- I yfiaint are Nux vomica and^Sulphur. r 
pleats.^ t sensation of heat, anting from 956. Sprains.—Apply to the part 
ttaTstoifrach, ifbcfljnpanicd by a hitter anected a lotion formed of one part of 
taste, finc^sometimes by nausea, Nux tiiKture of Amica to two of water, 
vonnea is a medicine. Pulsatilla persons who ranno? use Arrnca, m con- 
may bo taken n^Nwncn. • ^jcqueneoMf the irritation produced by 

951. Indigestio^.—See DvsrErsiA it, a lotion of tincture of Calendula^mav 

(946). be used in tBe proportion of one part of 

952. Measles. — This ronqjjaint, the tinsture to four o? water. 

which seldom attacks adults, is indi- 957. Teething.—Infants and very 
cated in ijs early Bfage by the usual young childi^n frequently experie nc e 
accompaniments and signs % of & severe much pain in the mouth during danti- 
oold in the head—namely, sneezing, tion, and especially when the tooth is 
running from tho'nose and qyelids, making its way through the gum. The 
which are swollen. The sufferer also child is \>ften feverish, the mouth 
coughs, does not care* to eat, and feels and. gums hot and. tender, and the 
sick and restless. About four days after face flushqdr. " ’ffhere is also much 
the first appearfltte of these premoni- runnipg fretpf the mouth, and tho 
Jtory symptoms, a red aash comes out bowels are disturbed, beiqg in some 
oyer me face, nedc, and body, which cases confined, and in others re¬ 
dies away, and finally disappears in laxed, approachinagto diarrhoea. Medi - 
about fi ve days. Tho patient should dues. These ore Aconitum napellus, in 
be kept warm, and remain in one room ordinary cases ; Nux vomica, when the 
during the continuance of the*disorder, barrels are confined; Chamomilla^when 
and especially while the rash* is out, the* bowels are rllaxed; Mermrius, if 
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the relaxed state of the howels has deep- water every mpming^. The worms 
ened into diarrhoea; Belladonna, if there that mostly trouble Imildjgn are the 
he symptoips o^disturbanceyof the brain, thread worms, whichwe present cliiefly 

958- Whooping-Cough. —This dis- in tho lower portion vrf* the intestines, 
ease is sometimes of long duration, for and the round worm. Medicines, $c. 
if it shows itself in the autumn *or Administer an injection of weak salt- 
winter months, the little patient will and-water, and give Aconitum napellus, 
frequently retain the cough until May to he followed by Ignatia arid Sulphur 
or even June, when it disappears with in the order in which they are here 
the retum'of warmer weather. Change given. These are the usual'remedies 
of air when practicable is desirable, for thread worms. For round worms, 
especially when the cough has been of whose presence in the stomach is indiy 
long eorrinuance. In this cough oated by great’ thinness, sickness and 
there are three plages. In tho first discomfort, ‘and pain in the stomach,' 
the symptoms are tljpse pf an ordinary Aconitum napellus, Cilia, Ignatia and 
cold in the head and cough. In the Sulphur iro^ivon. 
second the cough becomes hard, dry 960. Extent of Doses in HomoBO- 
and rapid, and the inhalntion of the pathy. —Homoeopathic medicines are 
uir, after or during the paroxysm of given in the- fomfy>f globules, pilules, 
coughing produces the peculiar sound or tiiyiture, the last-tAimed being gene- 
from which the disease is named. In rally preferred. The average doses for 
the final stage the cough occurs at longer adults are from half a drop to one drop 
intervals, and the paroxysms are loss of the tincture given in a tablespoonful 
violent and ultimately disappear. In of water, from two to four pilules, 
this stage the disease is subject to or from three to six globules. In using 
fluctuation, (> the cough again increasing tho tincture it is usual to measure 
in frequency of occurrence and inten- out a few tablcspoonfuls of water and 
sity if tho patient has been undulp to add to it a certain'number of t drops 
'exposed to ucold or damp, or if the regulated by tlie quantity of water that 
weather is very changeable. Children is used. For children medicine is miged 
suffering from whooping-cough should at the same strength,''but a lostf quantity 
,^avea light nourishing diet and only is given. The proper gucJftity for a 
go out when the weather is mild and dose is always givop j *4n books and 
worm. Medicines Aconiturn"nopel 1 itS < r manuals for the homeopathic treatment 
in the very commencement M of the dis- of disease. Small <?&ses of the principal 
order, followed by.Ipeeacuanha and ftTux medicines used in homoeopathy can be 
vomica when the second stage “is just procured from most chemists, and 
approaching and during its continuance, with each case a little book showing 
-I^ese medicines may Wfe. l continued‘- if the symptoms and treatnfent of all 
necessary during the third stage. 1 ordinary' eoikplaints is usually given. 

959. Worms. — The- presence of 901. Diet in homoeopathy. The 
worms is indicated by 'irritation of articles of food that are chiefly recom¬ 
pile membrane of the nose,' causing mended when attention to diet is neces- 
the child to thrust its fijager into the sary are stale*'bread, beef, mutton, 
nostrils ; by irritationof,thi^r lower part poultry, fresh game-fish, chiefly cod 
of the body; by thinness, oxecssive ap- and flat fish, avoiding mackerel, &e., 
petite and restlessness in^ sleep. Chil- eggs and oysters. Rice, sago, tapioca, 
dren suffering from worms should eat and arrowroot are "permitted, pa are 
meat freely and nbi take so much also potatoes, carrots, turnips, broccoli, 
bread, vegetables, and farinaceous food cauliflower, asparagus, French beans, 
as children generally do. They should and broad beans. Water, milk, cocoa, : 
have as much exercise as possible Mb and chocblate may he drunk. It is. 
the open air, and be sponged with cold desirable td avoid all things that are not 
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Specified in the foregoing list. Ripe fruit! probably return on the fourth or fifth 


may be eaten, V^t unr%>e fruit, unless 
cooked, should l>4^rupulously avoided. 

963. Sigms^of the Weather. 

903. Dew.— If the dew lies plenti¬ 
ful^ on the grass after a fair day, it is 
a signjof another fair day. pot, and 
there is no wind, rain must follow. *A 
red evenjpg portends fine weather; but 
if the redness spread too far upwards 
frpm the horizon in the earning, and 
Especially in the morning, it foreteWs 
wind or rain, orfioth. , 

* 964. Colour of Sky.—When the 
sky, in rainy weather, isgtirnred with 
sea green, the rain will lmwease; if 
with deep blue, it will be showery. 

965. Clouds.— Previous to much 
rain falling, the clouds gfbw bigger, 
and increase ve*y last, especially before 
thunder. When {lie clouds are formed 
like fleeces, but dense in the middle and 
bright towards the edges, with the sky 
height, they are signs of a frost, # witli 
hail, snow, or rain. Jf clouds form 
nigh ill air, «n thin white trains like 
locks of -wool, they portend wind, and 
probably rai n. Wnhenji general cloudi¬ 
ness Covers the sky, and suin'1 black 
fragfhent# of <4oijj}s fly underneath, 
they an?a jjjire sign of rain, and proba¬ 
bly will be tnt>*iig. Two currents of 
clouds always {x|^md rain, and, *in 
summer, thunder, 

966. Heavenly Bodios —A haziness 
in the air, which dims the sun’s light, 
and makes the orb appear whitish, or 
ill-defined— or at nigljjt, if the moon and 
stars grow dim, and a ring euei^ples the 
former, rain will follow. It the sun’s 
rays appear liko Moses’ horns—if jyhite 
at setting, or shormof his rays, or if he 
goes down into a bank«of clouds in the 
horizon, bad wreather is tf> bo expected. 
If the moon Jook9*£tle and dim, w r e ex¬ 
pect rain; if red, wind; *md if of her 
natural* colour, witjj a clear sky, fair 
weatheiv If the moon is rainy through¬ 
out, it will clear at the chaftge, and, 
perhaps, the rain return a few days 
after.- If fafi* throughout, ambrain at 
the change, the fair weathen will 


ay- 

967. Weather Precautions.— 

If the weather appears doubtful, always 
take the precaution ttf having an um¬ 
brella when you go otffe, as you thereby 
avSid the dhance of getting wet—or 
encroaching under a friend’s umbrella— 
or being under the necessity of borrow¬ 
ing one, which involves the trouble of 
returning it, and 9 possibly puts the 
fender to inconvenience. 

968. Leech Barometer. —Take 

an eight-ounce phial, §nd put in it three 
gills of water, and p'ace in it a healthy 
leech, changing the water in summer 
once a week, and in winter once in a 
fortnight, and it will most accurately 
prognosticate the weather. If the 
weather is to be fine, the leech lies 
motionless at ftp bottom of the glass, 
and coiled together in a spiral form ; if 
rain may be expected, it w ill creep up 
to the top of its lodgings, and remain 
there till the weatbei^is settled; if we 
aro to have wind, it will moyo through 
its habitation with amazing swiftness, 
and seldom gpcs to rest till it begins to 
blow liaid; if a remarkable storm of * 
thunder and rain is to succeed, it will 
lodge for some days before almost con¬ 
tinually out of the water, and discover, 
great uneasiness in Violent throes and 
yjphvulsiv^-like motions; in frost ag in 
clear siftimer-like weather it lies con¬ 
stant^ at the bottomland in snow os 
in rainy weather it pitches its dwelling 
in the very mouth of the phial. The 
top should he Qp*rered over w'ith a piece— 
offcmuslin. » 

969. The Chemical Barometer. 
—Take a lon^f narrow bottle, such as 
an old - fashioned Eau-de- Cologne 
bottle, and put into it twro and a half 
drachms o£> caiffphor, and eleven 
drachm^ of s jjjit. of wine; when the 
camphor is dissolved, which it will 
readily do by slight agitation, add the 
following mixture :7*-Tako water, nine 
drachms ; nitrate of potash (saltpetre), 
thirty-eight grains; and muriate of 
amSODnia (sal ammoniac), thirty-eight 
grains. Dissolve these salts in the 
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water prior to mixing with the cam¬ 
phorated spirit; then shake the whole 
well together. Cork the bottle wdll, 
and wax tWt#p, but afterwards mako 
a very small aperiure in the cork with 
a red-hot need’s. The bottle may 
then bo hung Tip, or pk'ced in Lny 
stationary position, lly observing the 
different appearances which the ma¬ 
terials assume, as the weather changes, 
it becomes an excellent prognosticator 
of a coming storm or of fine weather. ■ 

970. Signification of Names. 
971. Christian ITames of Men. 

Aaron, Hebrew, a mountain, or lofty. 

Abel, Hebrew, vanity. 

Abraham, Hebrew, the father of many. 
Absalom, Hebrew, the father of peace. 
Adam, Hebrew, red earth. 

Adolphus, Saxon, happiness and help. 
Adrian, Latin, one who helps. 

Alan, Celtic, harmony;, or Slavonic, a 
hound. 

Albert, Saxon, all bgight. 

Alexander, Greek, a helper of men. 

Alfred, Saj&n, all peace. 

Alonzo, form of Alphonso, g.v. 

Alphonso, German, ready or Willing. * 
Ambrose, (freek, immortal. 

Airios, Hebrew, a burden. 

Andrew, Grec't, courageous. 

* ^Anthony, Latin, flourishing. 

Archibald, German, a bold observer. , 
Ambld, German, a fnaintainor of Honour. ** 
Arthur, British, a strong nirfn. 

Augustus, \ r , 0 

Augustin, } L*tm, venerable, grrfnd. 

Baldwin, German, a bold ,winner. 
'■JPJSardulpli, German, a famolls helper. ° ( 
Ba?haby, Hebrew, a prophet’s son, 
Bartholomew, Hebrew, the son of him who 
made the waters to rise. 

Beaumont, French, a pretty mount. 

Bede, Saxon, prayer. 

Benjamin, Hebrew, tile sou qf’a right hand. 
Bennet, Latin, blessed. , <r “ 

Bernard, German, bear's Aeart. 

Bertram, German, fair, illustrious. 
Bertrand, German, bright raven. 

Boniface, Latin, a well-doer. 

Briaij, French, having a thundering vpic-e. 
Oadwallader, British , valiant in war. 1 1 
Oraar, Latin, Adorned with hair. 


Caleb, Hebrew, a dog. 

Cecil, Ijatin, diir^sighted ■ 

Charles, German, noble/ipirifc^d. 
Christopher, Greek, bearing Christ. 
Clement, Latin , mild-tedfpcred. 

Conrad, German, able counsel. 

Constantine, Latin, resolute. 

Cornelius, Ijatin, meaning uncertain. 
Crspin/Aahn, having curled locks. 
Cuthhert, Saxon, known famously. 

Dan, Hebrew, judgment. 

Daniel, Hebrew, God is judge, 

IJavid, Hebrew, well-beloved. 

Denis, Greek, hplongingto the god of wine 
Douglas, Gaelic, dark grey. 

Duncan, Saxon, brown chief. 

Dunstan* Sa v m, most high. 

Edgar, Saxon, happy honour. 

Edmund, Saxon, happy p<jaoe. 

Edward, Saxon, happy keeper. 

Edwin, Saxon, lipppy conqueror. 

Egbei'i., Saxon, ever bright. 

Elijah, Hebrew, God the Lord. 

Elislm, Ihbrew, the sa.lvut.ion of God. ' 
Emmanuel, Hebrew, God with us. 

Enoch, Hebrew, dedicated. 

Ephraim, Hebrew, fruitful. 

Erasmus, Greek , lovely, worthy to Be loved 
Ernest, Greek, earnest, serious. 

Esau, Hebrew, hairy. ° 

Eugene, Greek, nobly descended. . ** 
Eustace, Greek, standing Virin. ,• “ u 
Evan, or Ivan, British, the sarnc OH John. 
Evcrard, German, well rer-'/ted. 

E. ■■kiel, Hebrew, the S*^4hgth of God. 
Felix, Latin, happy,^ 

Ferdinand, German,' pupeace. 

P’ergris, Saxon, manly strength. 

Francis, German, free. 

Frederic, German, rich pence. 

Gabriel, Hebrew, the Btrengtl) of God. 
Geoffrey, German, joyful. 

George, Greek, a husbandman. 

Geraffl, Saxon, all towardliness. 

Gideon, Hebrew, a breaker. 

Gilbert, Saxony bright as gold. 

Giles, Greek, a little 

Godard, German, a godly disposition, 

Godfrey, German, God’s peace. 

Godwin, German, victorious in God. 
Griffith, British, having great faith, 

Guy, French, a leader. ' , 

Hannibal, Punic, a graciousjord. 

Harold, ^Saxon, a champion. 

Hector, Greek, a stout defender. 
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Henry, German, ^rlch loi^. 

Herbert, German, ^bright lord. 

Hercules, Greek, tbfeftlory of Hera, or Juno. 
ffezekiaSi, Hebrei£*c.\exLv\ ng to the Lord. 
Horace, Latin. % 

Horatio, Italian, worthy to be beh3ld. 
Howel, British, sound or whole.' 

Hubert,* German, a bright coiou£ * « 

Hugh, Dutch, high, lofty. 

Humphrey, German, domestic peace. 
Ignatius, Latin, fiery. 

^jjjgram, German, of angelic pufity. # 
Isaac, Hebrew, lau^ter. * 

Jabez, Hebrew, one who cause#pain, 

Jacob, Hebrew, a supplanter. 

James or Jacques, beguiling. S | 

Juab, Hebrew, fat.herliood. 

Job, Hebrew, screwing. 

Joel, Hebrew, acquiescing. 

John, Hebrew, the g^tce ot,Llie Lord. 
Jona!>rw£/('frmt', a dove. • 

Jonatlian, Hebrew, the gilt of the Lord. 
Josrelin, German, jfrst. 

Joseph, Hebrew, addition 
Joshua, Hebrew, a Saviour. • 

Josiahor Josais, Hebrew. .the tire of the Lori. 
Julius, Tat in, sbft-haired. 

Lambert, Saxon, a fa^r lamb. 

Lancelot, Spanish, a littl^ lance. 

^atireffc% Latin, crowned with laui "'s. 
Ia,rM^Hs,7Mrew. des^ute of help. 
Leonard,like a lion. 

Leopold, Ger/n/tltj defending the people. 
Lewis or Louis, I'rttobh. the defender of tile 
people. 

Lionel, Latin, a little lion. 

Llewellin, British, like a lion. # 

Llewellyn, Celtic, lightning. 

Lucius, Latin.* shining. 

Luke, Greek, a wood or grove. 

Manfred, German, great peace. * 

Mark, Latin, a hammeifc 
Martin, Latin, martisj. 

Matthew, Hebrew, a gift qf present. 
Mauricq, Latin, sprung of a floor. 
Meredith, British, Mryroaring of tlie sea. 
Michael, Hebrfw, who is like^Gtod ? 
Morgan, British, a mariner. 

Moses, Hebreuf, drawn out. 

Nathaniel, Hebrew , the gift of Gofi. 
Keal.^VmcA, somewhat black. - 

Nicholas, Gwfcfvictorious over the^peopTe. 
Noel, French, belonging to one’a,natiyity. 
Norrtian, French, one born in'Normandy. 


Obadiah, Hebrew, the servant of*the Lord. 
Oliver, Latin, an olive. 

Orlando, Italiiln, counsel fo? th^land. 
Orson, Latin, a bear. *># 

Osmund, Saxon, house p^ace. 

Oswald, Saxon, ruler of a house. 

Owen, British, well-descended, 

Patrick, Latin, a nobleman, 

]*aul, Latin, small, little. 

Paulinus, Latin, little Paul, 
ijprcival, French, a pljice In Prance. 

Percy, English, adaptation of " pierce eye. 
Peregrine, Latin, outlandish. 

Peter, Greek, a rock or slime. 

Philip, Greek, a I aver ©f horses. 

Phincas, Hebrew, of bold countenance. 
Ralph, contracted from Randolph, or 
Randal, or Ranulpli, Saxon, pure help. 
Raymond, German, quiet peace. 

Reuben, Hebrew,J±\\e son of vision 
Reynold, German, a lover of purity. 
Richard, Saxon, powertul. 

Robert, German, tfcmous in counsel. 
Roderick, German, rich in fume. 

Roger, German, strong counsel. 

Roland or Rowland, German, jounsel for 
the land. 

Kqjlo, form of jloland, q.v. 

RufdS, Latin, reddish. • 

Saqjsoji, Hebrew.', a little son. 

Bauiuel, Hebrew', heard by God. 

Saul* Hebrew, desired. 

Sebastian, Greek, to b«*revereneed. 

^9ti, HebrAo, appointed 

Silas, Leitin, sylvan or ,’iving in the woods. 

Bimeoj), Hebrew, hearing. 

Simon, Hebrew, obedient. 

Solomon, Hebrew, peaceable. 

Stephen, Greek, j frown or garland. 
Swfthin, Saxon, very high. ? 

Theobald, Saxon, bold over the people. 
Theodore, Greek fthe gift of God. 
Theodosius, Greek, given of God. 
Theaphilus, Greek, a lover of God. 

Thomas, Hebrtgi, a tfltjn. 

Timotliy 4 Crete .jAearer of God. 

Titus, Greek, meaning uncertain^ 

Toby, or Tobias, Hebrew, the goodness of 
the Lord. # 

Valentine, Latin, powerful. 

Victor, Latin , conqueror. 

Vineqpt, Latin, conquering. * 

Vivian, Latin, living.* 

Walter, German, a conqueror. 
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Walwin, Merman, a conqueror. 

Wilfred, .Sqxon, bold and peaceful. 

William, \Jerntan, defending many. 
Zaccheua, Syriac, <!mnoeent. 

Zachary, /A&retcf remembering the Lord. 
Zcbedee, Syruic, having an Joheritanifc. 
Zechariali, « Hebrew , remembered of the 
Lord. 

Zedebiah, Hebrew, tlio justice of the Lord. 

972. Christian Names of Wbmen t 

Ada, German, same as Edith, q.v. 

Adela, tferman, same as Adeline, q.v. 
Adelaide, Gennuh, same as Adeline, q.v. 
Adeline, German, armnfcess. 

Agatha, Greek, good. 

Agnes, German , chaste. 

Alethea, Greek, the truth. 

Althea, Greek, hunting. 

Alice, Alicia, German, iH)le. 

Alma, Latin, benignant. 

Amabel, Latin, loveable. 

Amy, Amelia, French, ef beloved. 

Angelina, Greek, lovely, angelic. 

Anna, or Anne, Hebrew, gracious. 

Arabella, JLut in, a fair altar. 

Aureola, Latin, like gold. 

Aurora, Latm, morning brightness. b 
Barbara, Latin, foreign or strange. ' 
Beatrice, Latin, making happy. « 

Bella, Italian, beautiful. 

Benedicta, Latin, pleased. * 

Bernice, Greek, bringing victory. 

Bertha, Greek, bright or famtfbs^ * «■ 
Bessie, short form of Elizabeth, q.v. 
Blanche, Frencfy, fair. t 

Bona, Latm, good. * 

Bridget, Irish?, shining bright. 

, Camilla, Latin, attcnd&\£ at a sacrifice. 
Qarlottaj Italian , same as Charlotte, tflv. 
Caroline, feminine of Carolus, the Latin of 
Cltarles, noble-spirited. 

Cassandra, Greek, a reformer of men. 
Catherine, Greek , pure or clean. , 

Cecilia, Latin, fronj«Oecil. 

Charity, Greek, Love, bfiUnty. 

Charlotte, French, all lulole. * 

Chloe, 6reek, a green nerb, 

Christiana, GmAj^belonging to Christ. 
Cicely, a corruption of Cecilia, q.v. 

Clara, Latin , clear or bright. 

CJrrissa, Latin, dear or bright, g t 
Constance, Latin, o* istant. 

Dagmar, German, joy of the Danes. 


Debora) i, J/ebrifo, a beo-y 
Diana, Greek , Jiipiter’alftaugfetor. 

Dorcas, Greek, a wild roe., 

Dorothea or Dorothy, '‘Greek, the gift of 
God. 

Edith, Saxcm, happiness. 

Eleanor, Saxon, all fruitful. 

R'liza, lilizaheth, Hebrew, the oath of God. 
Ellen, another form of Helen, q.v. 

Emily, corrupted from Amelia. ‘ 

Eimna, German, a nurse. 

,Esthtr, Heather, Hebrew, secret. 

Eudoia, Grech *'prospering in the way 
jEudora, (if’eeki good gift. 

Eudosia, Greek, good gift or well-given. • . 
Eugenic* /'{'< nch, well-born. 

Eunice, Greek, fair victory. 

Eva or Eve, Hebrew, canning life. 

Fanny, diminutive of Frances, q.v. 

Fepella, Greek, bright to look on. 

Floik, Latin, flowers. ’ ' * 

Florence, Ijitin, blooming, flourishing. 
Frances, German, free. * 

Gertrude, German , all truth. 

Grate, Latin , favour. * 

Ilagar, Hebrew, a stranger. , 
Hadassah, Hebrew, form of Esther, q.v. 
Hannah, Hebrew, gre clous. 

Harriet, German, head of the hou&e. 

Helen or Helena, Greek , alluring" 
Henrietta, fern, and Aim. of 
Ilcphzibah, Hebrew , my dgU^lifis in her, 
Hilda, German, warriov jiaidcn. 

^‘Ionora, Latin, lion-arable, 
lluldah, Hebrew,!, weazel. 

Isabella, Spanish, fair Eliza. 

Jojie or Seanno, feminine of John, q.v. 
Janet, Jeannette, little Jane. 

Jemima, Hebrew^ a dove. s 
Joan, Jlcljrew, fem. of John, q.v, 

Joanna or Johanna, form of Joan, q.v. 

Jogee, French, pleasant. 

Judith, Hebrew, praising. 

Julia, Juliana, feminine of Julius, g.V„ 
Katharine, firm of Catherine, q.v, 
Keturah, Hebrew, lfx*Smse. 

Keziah, Hebrew, cassia. 

Laura, Latin, a laurel. 1 

Lavinia, Ijitin, of Labium.' . 

Letilia,tLrrtin, joy of gladness. , 

Lilian, Lily, Latin, a lily. 

Lois, fireek, better. * 

Louisa, Qerman, fem. of Louis, q.v., 
Lucrctia, Latin, a chaBte Roman lady. 
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Iiucy, Lati <i, fcmimnc u/’Lfdua. 

Lydia, GrasA^-ltscwded from Lud< 

Mabel, Latin, loyely or loveable. 
M&deline./orm o/Mavdalen, q.v. 
Magdalen, Syriac, munificent. 

Margaret, Greek, a pearl. 

Maria, Marie, farm* of Mary, q.v, 

Marthaj Hebrew, bitterness. * 

Mary, Hebrew, bitter. 

Matilda, Ok'rmnn, a lady oi honour. 

Maud, German, form of Matild^ q.v. 

Tjfey, Latin, month of May* or dim (f 
Mary, q.v. # « 

Mercy, English, compassion. • 

Mildred, Saxon, speaking mild, * 

Minnie, dun. of Margaret, q.r% | 

Naomi, Hebrew, alluring. 

Nest, British, the fume its Agues. 

Nicola, Greek, feminine of Nico^s 
Olive, Olivia, Latin, an olive. , 

Olympia, Greek, lfeaveniy. • 

Ophelia, Greek, a serpent. 

Parnell, or Petronilfa, little Peter. 

Patience, I/iti#, bearing patiently. 

Paulina, Latin, feminine of P.mlinus, • 
Penelope, Greek, a weaver. 

1'ersis, week, destroying. 

Philadelphia, Greek, brotherly love. 
PldllppS, Greek, feminine qf Philip. 
riKeb^fc’ee/i, the light of lile. 

Phyms, Gt^Ic, a greeasbough. 

Polly, vanat^/^f Molly, dun. of Mary, q.v. 
Priscilla, Latin, n^newlmt old. 

Prudence, Latin, diaCT^ion. • 

Pyscho, Greek, the soiiff a 
Rachel, Hebrew, a lamb. 

Rebecca, Hebrew, fat or plump. a 

Rhoda, Greek, a rose* 

Bosa or hose, £alin, a ro^. 

Rosalie or Rosaline, Latin, little 
Rosalind, TxAin, beautiful as a rose* 
Rosabella, ltali m, a fairwoso. # 

Rosamond, Saron, ros%of peace- 
Roxana, Persian, dawn of flay. 

Ruth, Hebrew, trembling, orbeauty. 
Sabina, Latin, snrun^Jpom the Ha bines- 
Salome, Hebrew, perfect. 9 
Sappliira? Greek, like a sapphire stone. 
Sarah, Hebrew,‘a. princess* 

Selina, Qreek, the moon. I 

Bibyllg^GreeA, the counsel of Ood* _ 
Sophia, Greek, wisdom. 9 

Sophrtjnia, Greek, of a sound miyd* 

Susan, Susanna, Hebrew, a lily*** ’ * 


Tabitha, Syriac, a roe. 
Temperance, Ixxtm, moderations * 
Theodosia, Greek, given by God. * 
Tryphena, Greek, c’clica^s* 
Tryphosa, Greek, deliciovJb- 
Victoria, Latii, victory. 

Vida, hirst?; feminine of David- 1 
Ursula, lMtm,a.&\m bear. 
Walburga, Saxon, gracious. 
Winifred, Saron, winning peace* 
3enobia, Greek, the life oi Jupiter- 


ip 


973. Hints on th§> Barometer. 

* 

974. Why docs a Barometer in¬ 
dicate the Pressure of the st tmospherc ? 

! Because it consists of a tube con¬ 
taining quicksilver, closed at one end 
and open at the oilier, so that the 
pressure of air upon the open end 
balances the weight of the column of 
mercury (quicksilver); and when the 
pressure of the itir upon the open sur¬ 
face of the mercury increases or de¬ 
creases, the mercury rises or falls in 
response thereto. * 

975. Why is a Barometer railed also 
a l * Weather & lass'*' ? Because changes 
in tfie weather are generally preceded 
by Alterations in the atmospheric profe- 
sm<4 But we cannot perceive those 

j changes as they grsdlually occur; the ' 
alteration ui the height of the column 
d! inerdhry, therefore, enables us* to 
know that atmospheric changes are 
taking p]pce, and hy Observation wo 
are enabled to determine certain rules 
hy w Jiiciilhe statg of the weather may ho 
fouetold with cdhsiderahle probability 

976. Why does the Hand of Hie 
Weather Dial aitangc its Position when 
the Column mf Mercury rises or falls ? 
Because a weight ■which floats upon 
the open s\uface«gf the mercury is 
attached to a siring, having a nearly 
equal \sTeight dVthe other extremity ; 
the string is lara *)ver a revolving 
pivot, to which the l£ind is fixed, and 
the friction of the string turns tht> 
hand as the mercury rises or falis. 

Q£7. Why does Tapping the Face 
of tha Barometer sometimes cause tht 
Hand to Move ? Because the weight 
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on the''surface of the mercury fre¬ 
quently. n l^uis againBt the side of the 
tube, and does not move‘freely. And, 
also, the mercurt’ clings to the sides of 
the tube by capQlary attraction ; there¬ 
fore, tapping on the facn of the Baro¬ 
meter sets r the weight free,'' and over¬ 
comes the attraction which impedes the 
rise or fall of the mercury. 

078. Why doff the Fall of the 
Barometer denote the Approach of 
Bain f , Because it shows that as the 
air cannot support the full weight of 
the column of mercury,’the atmosphere 
must be thin witlf* watery vapours. 

979. Why docs the Rise of the 
Barometer denote the Approach of 
Fine Weather ? Because the external 
air, becoming dense, and free from 
highly elastic vapouis, presses with 
increased force upon the mercury upon 
which the weight floats ; that weight, 
therefore, sinks in the short tube as the 
mercury rises in the long one, and in 
sinking, turns the hand to Change, 
Fair, &c. 

980. When does the parameter stand 
highest When there is a duration 
of frost, or when north-easterly winds 
prevail. 

981. Why does the Barometer stand 
highest at these ' Times ? Because the 
atmosphere is „ exceedingly dry -?nd 
dense, and fully balances the weight 
of the column f of mercury. 

982. Wh m does the Barotneter stand 

lowest ? When a thaw follows a long 
frost, or when southrwest winds pre¬ 
vail. c. 

988. Why docs the Barometer stand 
lowest at these Times V Because much 
moisture exists "in the aii", by which it 
is rendered less dense and heavy;* 
984. Cheap Tuel .—One bushel 
of small coal or snwtfh^t, or both mixed 
togethe”, two busies of sand, one 
bushel and a half of clay. Let these 
be mixed together with common water, 

* From “ The Season Why—General 
Science, containing 1,40(1 Bessons fcrf things 
generally believed .ut imperfectly under¬ 
stood.’’ London: Houlston and Sons. 


like ordinary* 1 mortap; the more they 
are stirred and rmxed -together the 
better; then make'them into balls, or, 
with a small mopld^in the shape of 
bricks, pile them in a dry place, and 
use when hard and sufficiently dry. A 
fire cannot be lighted with them, hut 
When the fire is lighted, put two or 
three on behind with some coals in 
front, and the fire will be found to 
last longer than if made up iu the 
ordinary way. « 

985. Jpconom^' of Fuel.—There 
is no part of '’domestic economy which 
every bedy. professes to understand bet - 
ter that tub management of a lire, and 
yet there is no branch in the household 
arrangement wherp tfiere is a greater 
pvoportioj.al and unnecessary waste than 
arises from ignorahoe, und misnianage- 
rnent in this artirle. 

986. The Use of the Poker should 

be confined to two particular points— 
tbq,, opening of a dying fire, so as to 
admit the free passage of the air into it, 
and sometimes, but not always, through 
it; or else, drawing together the re¬ 
mains of a half-burned lire, ”,o as to 
concentrate trie heat, whilst fy.e parts 
still ignited are opened tq„ihdsr. , tmo- 
sphere. / 

987. "When nsmg^pair of Bellows 
to a fire only pftitially ignited, or 
partially extinguished, blow, at first, 
not into the part that is still alight, 
bgi into the dead coals close to it, so 
that the air may partly extend to the 
burning coal. 

988. After a few Blasts blow into 
the burning fuel, directing the stream 
partly towards*, the dead coal, when 
it will be found that the ignition 
will extend much more rapidly than 
under the feommon method of, blowing 
furiously into tll^^ttme at random. 

989. If the Consumer, instead of 
ordering a large supply of 1 coals nt 
once, will at first content himself with 
a sample, he may with very little 
^rouble ascertain who will deal fair’y 
withthim ; and, if he Wisely pays ready 
money, , he will be independent of his 
coal merchant ; a situation which few 
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. families, even in genteel life, can 
boast of. **, **> • 

990. To deal f 5; ready money only 
in all the departments of domestic 
arrangement, is ’ Ih^ truest economy. 
This truth cannot be repeated too often. 

991. Heady Money will always 

command the best and ch^ippst of 
every urticle of consumption, if ex¬ 
pended wijh judgment; and the dealer, 
who intends to act fairly, will always 
prefer it. f 

o92. Trust not him who seems* 
more anxious to five credit than to 
receive cash. • 

■ •993. The former hopes«td| secure 
custom by having a hold ujw)n*you in 
his books, and continues always to 
make up for his advance, either by an 
advanced price, or an inferior article, 
whils*.the latter knows tbsil yourriis- 
tom can only bei-movd by fair dealing. 

994. There is? likewise, Another 

Consideration, a.s fur as economy is 
concerned, which is no! only to^niy 
with ready money, hut to buy at proper 
seasons ? for there is with every article 
a cheap season anjJ a dear oije; and 
with n©ne mo: a than cgals, insomuch 
ths.t tht®*, master of a family who tills 
his *J<ml Hollar fh tiie middle of the 
summer/rat-^mr tlnn the beginning of 
the winter, vftiVjnd it filled at far less 
expense than it wiuld otherwise coat 
him. ' 

995. It is now necessary to remind 

our readers that chimneys often bm<*ke, 
and that coals arc often wasted by 
throwing toq much fu^L at once upon a 
fire. Q m 

996. To prove this it is only neces¬ 
sary to remove the • superfluous foal 
from the top of the grate, when the 
smoking instantly ceaie^; as to the 
waste, that evidcntlyproceeds from the 
injudicious oftMe poker, which not 
only throws a great portion of the small 
i oals among the cimkers, hut often ex¬ 
tinguishes tlie fire it was intended to 
foslcctw 

9#f. The “Parson’s’’ «r 
Profit Pire Orate.— The cdtxstruc- 
tion Of most of the gratis of. the pre- 


."jpnt day tendl very much to a 
great consumption of fuel without a 
proportionate increase in the Jieat of 
the room. T^e “ Parson ^ n frate ■was 
suggested by the Lit* Mr. Mechi, of 
Tiptree Hall, Kclvedpn, Essex, in 
ordef to obtain increased heat from 
less fuel. "Speaking of this«grate, Mr. 
Mechi says:—“The tested gain by the 
use of this grate is an increase of 15 
degrees of temperature, with a saving 
of* one-third in fuel. I believe that 
there are several millions of grates on 
the wrong principle, hurling the heat 
up the chimney instead flf into the room, 
and thus causing an fa-draught of cold 
air. This is especially the case with 
strong drawing registers. No part of 
a grate should be of iron, except the , 
thin front bars ; for iron is a conductor 
away of heat, Wit fire-bricks are not 
so.” The principle of the grate is thus 
explained hv a ^riiter in The Field, 
who says: “If any of your readers 
are troubled with smoky fires and cold 
rooms, allow me to recommend them 
to follow Mr. Mechi’s plan, fts I have 
done. Remove the front and bottom 
baif from any*ordinarv grate ^ then lay 
on the hearth, under where the bars 
werfi, a large fire tile, three inches 
thick, cut tofitpioperlv, and projecting 
about an inch furtheifaut than the old 
unuight bajK. Then get made by the 
blacksmifti a straight hurdle, twelve 
inches deep, Wiving ten bars, to fit into 
the sldls which held tlffc old bars, and 
allow it to take its bearing upon the 
projecting fire-bsick. The bars should 
be eound, of five-eighth inch'rod, ex¬ 
cepting the top and bottom, which are 
better flat, abeut 1£ in. broad. My 
dining-rooia grate was thus altered at 
a to(al cost of eighteen shillings two 
years ago, thtycsulfe Jbcing that a smoky 
chimney is cured? and that the room is 
always at a Aflly comfortable tem¬ 
perature, with a saddler consumption 
of coal than before. IThe whole of the 
radiation is into the room, with perfect 
slow combustion.” 

998. Whenever Oil, whether 
animal, vegetable, of mineral, is used for 
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the purpose of artificiaklight, it should; 
be kept foee from all exposure to atmo¬ 
spheric uir; as it is apt to absorb con¬ 
siderable cfifntities of ^oxygen. If 
animal oil xs verp coarse or tenacious, 
a very small quantity of oil of turpen¬ 
tine may be added. ; \ 

999. Cqndles improve by keeping 
a few months. If wax cundles become 
discoloured or soiled, they may be re¬ 
stored by rubbing.them over with a 
clean flannel slightfy dipped in spirits 
of wine. 

1000*. In Lighting Candles 

always hold the Snatch to the side of 
tho wick, and not over'ilio top of it, as 
is generally done. 

1001. Night Lights.— Field’s 
#and Child’s night lights are generally 

* known and arc easily obUdnuhle. Hut 
under circumstances where they cannot 
be procured, the waste of candles may 
be thus applied. Make a Jim cotton, 
and wax it with white wax. Then cut 
into tho requisite lengths. Melt the 
grease and pour into pill boxes, pre¬ 
viously either fixing tlio cotton in tho 
centre, or dropping it in just before the 
grease sets. If a little white wax 6e 
melted wifh the grease, all tho better. 
In this manner, the ends and drippiftgs 
of candles may be used up. When set 

* Ho burn, place in a Bftucov, with sufficient 

water to rise to tho extent of the 1G 4 1 i 
of rtu inch axouiuTthe base of the night* 
light. ' 

1002. Revolving Ovens .—Those 

1 ovens may be easily made by any tin¬ 
man. They are not now manufactured 

* ior sale, which is to be regretted, m 
account of their obvious utility. When 
suspended in front of any ordinary fire 
by means of a bottle-jack o* a common 
worsted string, the [Revolving Oven 
will bake bread, eakes v pies, &c., 
in a much more equal and perfect 
maimer than either a shle oven or an 
America^ oven, without depriving the 
room of the heat^iand comfort of the 
fire. Before an ordinary fire, in any 
room in the house, it will bake a four- 
pound loaf in an hour and tw uty 
minutes. It also bakes oastry remark- 


ably well, and all the care 1 it requires is 
I merely to giveftt a log!; now and then to 
| see that it keeps turning. <-The bottom 
j of the oven* is mad^in the form of 
| two saucers, the lower one of which is 
} inverted, while the other stands on 
it in the ordinary position. A rim, 
from 1 in, to 2 in. in height, is fixed 
rcKind the edge of the upper saucer, 
hut a little within it, and ovej this rim 
fits a t j Under with a top, sUghtly 
domed, wdjch also resembles a saucer 
I t rned upside-down. In the centre Cx 
I the top is ^ circular ventilator, through 
i which steam, generated in baking, can 
escape, i/idlhe ventilator is covered by 
a domedIphnc, as large as the top of the 
oven. This acts as a radiator to reflect 
heat on the top of the oven, and is 
furnished \» ith a kqob, by which the 
cylinder that covers th p,.article^ .to -be 
baked may l>c removed, in orHcrto view 
the progress of the baking. Two strong 
wires project from the bottom on either 
side,^terminating in loops or eyes for 
the reception of the hooks of a handle, 
by which tho entire rpparatus may be 
suspended in front of the fire. 

1003. Yeagtt.—Boil, say on-Mon- 
clay morning, two ounces of tj^v best, 
hops in four quarts,yf water W lain), an 
] hour ; strain it, and let the Junior cool 
: to new-milk warmth ;*txien put in a 
sn all handful of sal^and half a pound of 
sugar; beat up one poundof the best flour 
with some of the liquor, and then mix 
weU p.ll together. On Wednesday add 
three pounds of potatoes, boiled, and 
then mashed, to, stand til\ Thursday; 
then strain it and put it into bottles, and 
it is ready‘‘for use. It must be stirred 
frequently while it is making , and kept 
near the fire. Before using, shake the 
bottle up well. h It will keep in a cool 
place for two ftionths, and is best.at the 
latter part of the ^ime. ^ This yeast 
ferments spontaneously, not requiring 

-„-a-;--- 

* An illustration of this oven Is given 
in the “ Dictionary of Dally Wants,’iundei 
thiOword " Oven.” This wqrk is published 
i by Mesafc. Houlatonand Sons. Paternoster 
! scums'* tS-Oi . 
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the aid of other yeast; and if care be 
taken to let it ferment* well in the 
earthen bowlJui which it is made, you 
may cork it tight when bottled. 
The quahtity abdfe given will fill four 
seltzer-water bottles. 
t 1004. Yeast. —The following is 
’an excellent recipe for making 
yeast:—For 14 lbs. of floor (but «. 
greater quantity does not require so 
much in proportion),—into two quarts 
t_f water put a quarter of An ounce 
o' hops, two potatoes sliced, and sj 
tablesiK)onful of malt or sugar ; boil for 
tw enty minutes, strain tbfoufth n. sieve % 
let the liquor stand till new-milk warm, 
then odd the quickening : #t a. stand 
in a large jar or jug till sufficiently 
risen; first pul into an earthen bottle 
from a pint to two quarts ofotlie yeast, 
according to the size of the baking,»for 
a future quickening. Let it stand 
uncorked an hour or two, and put. 
into a cool place till wanted for a fresh 
making. Put the remainder of it, and 
two quarts of warm water, to hall or 
more of<lic flour; stir well, let it stand 
to rise, knead up with the rest, of the 
Hour, put it into orffipon tins, abd let it 
stand to rise. Then bflko in a modc- 
raiclfrtjh Vk over*. For a first quicken¬ 
ing a little German feast v ill do. 

1005. 1& jpomidal Yeast.- - 
Boil one pound r'*<rood Hour, a quarter 
of a pound of brown 'mgar, and a little 
salt, in two gallons of water, for one 
hour. When milk-warm, bottle it, 
and cork it cIorc. It will be fit"for 
■use in twenty-four hours. One pint 
of this yeast will mak^eighteen pounds 

' of bread. *' * 

1006. Pure an<| Cheap Bread. 
—■Whole meal bread may he mad8 by 
any one who possesses a small hand 
mill that will grind about twenty 

ounds' of whottt^fft a time. This 
read is far fioro nutritions than ordi¬ 
nary bread made from flour from which 
the bran hail been entirely separated. 
The meal thus obtained muy* be used 
forjttiddings, &c. There are 
which grind and dress the wheat at one 
operation. Such mills may tye obtained 


at any ironmonger’s. The saving in 
she cost of bread amounts t# nearly 
one-third, which would soon cover 
the cost of tin? mill, and ®ffe<A'a most 
important saving, brides promoting 
health, by avoiding thg evil effects of 
adulterated flyur. 

1007. 4Iome-made .Bread .r— 

To one quartern of flour (three pounds 
and a half), add a dessertspoonful of 
salt, and mix them well; mix about 
t\go tablespoonfuls d! good fresh yeast 
with half a pint of water a little warm, 
hut not hot; make a hole tfith your 
hand in the middle of 6ie flour, hut not 
quite touching the b#ttom of the pan; 
pour the water and yeast into this 
hole, and stir it with a spoon till you 
havo made a thin batter; sprinkle this, 
over with flour, cover the pan over 
with a dry cloth* and let it stand in a 
warm room for an hour; not near tho 
tire, except in cold weather, and then 
not too close ; tllfoi add a pint of water 
a little warm, and knead tho whole well 
together, till the dough comes clean 
through the hand (some flou» will re¬ 
quire a little more water; but in this, 
experience nnfst bo your guide); let it 
Plane) again for about a quafter of an 
hout, and then bake at pleasure. 

1£)08. Indian Corn Flour and 
Wheaten Bread.f-The peculiarity 
of Jhis bretyl consists in its being com¬ 
posed ii» part of Indian com flemr, 
which will seen by the followin' 
analysis ljy the late l’roJfcssor Johnston, 
to be much richer in gluten and fatly 
matter than the Qpur of wheat, to which 
t circumstance it* owes its highly nutri¬ 
tive character:— ® 


Ifhglisk Fine 

Indian Corn 

• Wheaten Flour. 

Flour. 

Water . . 16 

14 

Gluten . « . *U) 

. 12 

Fat. .• 2 

8 

Btarc-b, &c. 72 

h 66 

-13S 

"lOO 


Take of Indian com flour seven pounds, 
pour upon it four quarts of boiling 1 
wato, stirring it all the time; let it 
stand.till about new-milk warm, then 
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mix it with fourteen founds of fine, 
wheaten flour, to which a quarter of a 4 
pound of salt has been previoiMy 
added. Mak0 a depression on the sur¬ 
face of this mixture, and pour into it 
two quarts of yfast, which should be 
thickened to the consistence of cream 
with some of the flour; let it stand all 
night; on the following morning the 
whole should be well kneaded, and 
allowed to stand for three hours; then 
divide it into loavAs, which are better 
baked in tins, in which they should 
stand fdr half an hour, then bake. 
Thirty-two pourfds of wholesome, nu¬ 
tritive, and vory agreeable bread will 
be the result. It is of importance that 
the flour of Indian com should bo pro- 
cured, as Indian com meal is that 
which is commonly met with at the 
shops, and the coarseness of the husk in 
the meal might to some persons be pre¬ 
judicial. 

1009. To make' Bread -with 
German Yeast.-- To one quartern 
of flour add a dessertspoonful of salt as 
before; dissolve one ounce of dried 
German yeast in about three, table- 

, spoonfuls of cold water, add to this .oiie 
pint and a naif of water a little warm, 
and pour the whole into the flotr; 
knead it well immediately, and lest it 
‘'Stand as before directed for one hour : 
then bake at pleasure. It- will pot 
hurt if you make'up a peck of l 9our at 
once, and bake three or f(Vur loaves in 
succession, provided you do pot keep 
the dough too warm. German yeast 
may bo obtained at almost any eom- 
ehandler’e in the metropolis and suburb. 
In winter it will keep good for a week 
in a dry place, and in summer it should 
be kept in cold water, and- the water 
changed every day. Wheat meal re¬ 
turns a little morp yeast than fine 
our, or a longer time ■So stand in the 
dough for rising. d 

1010. Unferroortted Bread.— 
Three pounds wBfeat meal, or four 
pounds of white flour, two heaped 
tablespoonfuls of baking powder, a 
tablecpoonful of salt, and about >+r'o. 
and a naif /unts of lukewarm water, or 1 


just sufficient to bring the flour to a 
proper consistence for bread-making; 
water about a quart. The way of 
making is as follows :-rFirst mix the 
baking powder, tfye *&lt, and about 
three fourths of the flour well together 
by rubbing in a pan; then pour the 
water over the flour, and mix well by 
stirring. ' Then add most of the re¬ 
mainder of the flour, and work up the 
dough with the hand to the required 
consistency, which is indicated by the 
smoothness of tho dough, and its net 
sticking to the hands or the sides of 
the pan wlffen kneaded. The rest of thd 
flour mu'lt tjien he added to stiffen the 
dough, whi£h may then bo placed in 
tins or formed by the hand into any 
shape that, may bo preferred and placed 
on flat tins for baking. The ting 
should be well floured. ^ Put the l,payes 
at once into a well-healed'ovCHf"’ After 
they bavo been in'the oven aboujt a 
quarter of an hour open tho ventilator 
to slacken the heat and alloV the steam 
to escape. In an hour the process of 
baking will be completed. Bread made 
in tbis way keeps moist longer than 
brood made with yeast, and is far more 
r.weet and digestible. This is e^picially 
recommended to persons who sntfer 
from indigestion, who wjjji find the 
brown bread invaluable,*' 

1011 Baking-Powders and 
Egg Powders.^- These useful pre¬ 
parations are now much u^ed in making 
bread an d pastry of all kinds, and have 
the merit of being both cheap and 
wholesome. Thgy may be procured of 
all grocers and oilmen. The basis of 
all baking powders consists of carbonate 
of s^da and tartaric acid or cream of 
tartar, and egg powders are made of 
the same materials, with a little harm¬ 
less colouring' matter such as turmeric. 
By the action of tu^ substances, car* 
bonic acid is,generated in" the dough, 
which causes it to rise in thfe same 
manner as^the so-called ‘ ‘ aerated bread * 
made on Dr. Dauglish’s system, bjl 
wh’ch carbonic acid is forced infe-the 
dough bofore baking. * 

101$.. How to Use Baking 
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Powder, &c. —Baking powder may 
bo used instead of yeast in making 
nil kinds of bn^(l fc cake, teacakes, &c., 
and for' biscuits aj^d pastry, either 
without or in combination with butter, 
miet, &c. Bread, &c., made with baking 
’powder is never placed beforg the fire 
to rise as when mado with yeast, 1»A 
the dough pay be shaped and put into 
tbe oven as soon as it is made. The 
chief points to bear in remembrance arc 
tk..t in making bread two tcasjMMmfulf# 
of baking powder*should*b<j used to 
efery pound of flour, tuft for. pastry,* 
. cakes, buns, &c., three tras^oufuls 
should be used. f J’ho ingredients should 
always be thoroughly incorporated by 
mixing; tbe tins on W'hieh or in which 
the dough^is placed to bake Should be 
well floured, and no? greased ; and* the 
# oven shouiu always be very hot, so 
that .the baking .nay be effected as 
rapidly as possible. 

1P13. Bread (Cheap and Ex¬ 
cellent).— Simmer slowh, over a 
gentle fife, a pound of rice in three 
(juarts of water, till thence lias .become 
perfectly soft, and tno \yilor is either 
evapoiriVjd or imbibed by the rice: let 
it bcudrifie -ooi, bitt n^t cold, and mix 
it completely ^yith four pounds of flour; 
add to it somi*vsalt, und about four 
tablespoonfuls of ytVst. Knead it verf 
thoroughly, for on this depends 
whether or not your good materials 
produce a superior anicle. Next lei it 
rise well before the fire, make it up into 
loaves with a little of ttys flour—which, 
for that purpose, you must res^rv^ from 
your four pounds—and bake it rather 
long. This is an exceedingly good gpd 
cheap bread. • 

1014. Economics \ g,nd Nou¬ 
rishing* Bread. —Suffer the miller 
to remove fr^n fhff^lour only the 
coarse flake bran. Of thjg bran, boil 
five* or s& pounds ii^ four and a half 
gallons of* wafer; when the gpodness 
. is extracted from the bran,—during 
whicl^fthip tbe liquor will waste hal£ 
nr three-quarteS-s of a gallon,—strain 
it and let it cool. When it has. cooled 

down*to the temperature of * new milk, 


mix, it w r ith fifty-six pounds of flour, 
and as much* salt and y^ast^rs would 
he used foT other bread; knead it ex¬ 
ceedingly well; let if rise beforo the 
fire, and bake it in smftll loaves: small 
loaves aro # preferable to large ones, 
because they take the heat nuJre equally. 
There arc two advantages in making 
bread with bran water instead of plain 
water; the ono being that there is 
(fflisiderable nourishment in bran, 
which is thus extracted aud*»..ddcd to 
the broad ; the other, tltfit flour imbibes 
much move of bym jvutor than it does 
of plain water, so much more, as to 
give in the bleed produced almost a 
fifth in weight more Ilian the quantity 
of flour made up with plain water * 
would have done^ These aie impoi f ant 
considerations to the, poor. Fifty-six 
pounds ot flour, made with plain water, 
would produce sixty-nine and a half 
pounds of bread; made with bian 
water, it will produce eighty-three and 
a half pounds. 

1015. A great increase on 
Ho^ne-mady Bread, cu n equal to 
one-fifth, may be produced 4»y using 
bran water for kneading the dough. 
The proportion is three pounds of bran 
for (X cry twenlv-eigl^ pounds of flour, 
to be boiled for an hour, and then 
stained through a hair.sieve * 

1010. Byp and Wheat Flour, 

in oqua| quantities, mak^ an excellent 
and economical bread. 

1017. Potatoes in Bread.—- 
Place in a large dfish fifteen pounds of 
flout* near the fire to warm ; take fix’* 
pounds of good potatoes, those of a 
mealy kind being preferable, peel and 
boil tliem asff for the ffiblc, mash, them 
fine, and then mix w ith them as much 
cold water as*w^l 'allow all except 
small luijips to jrnss through a coarse 
sieve into tlio flou^ which wills now be 
ready+o receive thcmV add yeast, &c., 
and mix for bread in The usual way. 
This plan has been followed for soniu 
years : finding that bread made accord¬ 
ing fll ft is much superior to that made 
of flour only, and on this ground alone 
we recommend its adoption; ibut in 
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addition "to this, taking tho high price! 
of flour, t and moderately low price of 
potatoes,* hefe^s a saving di over twenty 
per cent., which- is surely an object 
worth attending; to by those of limited 
means. « 

1018. Pse of Lime Water in 
making Bread.—It has lately been 
found that water saturated with lime 
produces in bread tho same whiteness, 
softness, and capacity of retaining 
moisture^ as results from the use of 
alum; while tho former removes all 
acidity from thb dough, and supplier 
an ingredient needed in the structure 
of the bones, but which is deficient in 
the cerealia. The best proportion to 

. use is, five pounds of water saturated 
with lime, to every nineteen pounds of 
flour. No change ia ■'required in the 
process of baking. The limo most 
effectually coagulates the gluten, and 
tho bread weighs well; bakers must 
therefore approve of its introduction, 
which is not injurious to the system, 
like alum; 1 - &c. 

1019. Rice Bread.—Take one 
pound and a half of rid), and bo£ it 
gently over a slow fire in throo quarts 
of water about fivo hours, stirring it, 
and afterwards beating it up into a 

° smooth paste. J&ix this, while warm, 
into two gallons or four pour ds of flour, 
adding at the same tune the usu.ll 
quantity of yeast. Allow the dough 
to work a certain time near the fire, 
after which divide it into loaves, and 
it will he found, whe?i baked, to pro¬ 
duce twenty-eight or thirty pound?, of 
excellent white bread. , 

1090. Apple Bzu»ad. —A very 
light, pleasant broad is made in France 
by a mixture of apples and flour, in the 
proportion of one of the former to two 
of the latter. The ubual quantity of 
yeast is employed, as 'a making com¬ 
mon bread, and tfeaten with flour 
and warm pulp of* the apples after they 
have boiled, and the dough is then 
considered as set; it is then put in a 
proper vessel, and allowed to rireofor 
eight or twelve hofin and then baked 
in long loaves. Very little water is 


requisite: nortf, generally,’ if the apples 
are very fresh. 

1031. Pulled Bread. —Take 
from the oven an ordinary loaf when it 
is about half bkked, and with the 
fingers, while the bread is yet hot, 
dexterously pull the half-set dough into 
pieces of irregular shape, about the size 
of an egg. Don’t attempt to smooth 
or flatten them—the rougher their 
shapes thq better. Set upon tins, place 
in a very slow oven, and bake to a ri^h 
brown. Thio formsqi deliciously crisp 
crust for oheeee. If you do not bake 
at hornet your baker will prepare it for 
you, if jjrdbred. Pulled bread may be 
mado in the revolving ovens. It is 
very nice with wine instead of biscuits. 

1032. ..Preach Bread and 

Bolls.—Take a pint and a half of 
milk; make it quite a pint 

of small-beer yeaqt; add sufficient 
flour to make it as thick as batter; put 
it into a pan; cover it oi or, and keep 
it warm : when it has risen as hign 
as it will, add a quarter of a* pint of 
warm water, and half on ounce of salt, 
—mix them well together,—rub into a 
little flour tw. 1 # ounces of butte^; then 
make your dough, not quite j j l riff as 
for your bread; let it stand £or three- 
quarters of an hour, /*".j it wiU be 
i$ady to make inJo rolls, &c.let 
them stand till they havo risen, and 
bake them in a quick even. 

1023. Bolls.—Mix the salt with 
the flour. Make a deep hole in the 
middle. Stir the warm water into the 
yeast, and pour it into’ the hole in 
the flour. Stir it with a spoon just 
enough to makq a thin batter, and 
sprinkle some flour over the top. Cover 
the pan, and set it In a warn place for 
several hours. When it is light, add 
half a pint mort«#f„ J ukewarm water, 
and make it, with a littie more flour, 
into a dough. Knead it very well for 
ten minutes. Then divide it ipto s mall 
pieces, "and knead each separately. 
Mjsie them into round cakes ik t £olfs. 
Cbver ^hem, and set them to rise about 
an hour qnd a half. Bake them* and, 
when done, let them remain in 
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oven, without the lid, ftr about ten 
minutes. » 

1024. Sally Lunn Tea Oakes. 

—Take ohe pint cif milk quite warm, a 
quarter of a pint of thick small-beer 
yeast; put them into a pan with flour 
sufficient.to make it as thick aR batter, 
—cover it over, and let it stand ti^J it* 
has risen os high as it will, i.e., about 
two hours :* add two ounces <pf lump 
sugar, dissolved in a quarter cfc a pint 
of rarm milk, a quarter of a pound of ( 
butter rubbed into <he flouf very fine, 
—then make the dough the*M,me as 
,_fos Trench rolls, &c.; let it gam half 
an hour ; then make up the dnfefcs, and 
«put them on tins:— m ben they have 
stood to rise, bake them in a quick oven. 
Care should be taken never t<*mix the 
yeast with winter or milk tbo hot or feo 
. cold, as eitufcV extreme will destroy the 
fermentation. In summer it should be 
lukewarm,—in winter a little warmer, 

•—and in very cold weather, warnjer 
still. When it has first risen, if you 
are not prepared, it will not harm if 
it stand an hour. 

1025. * Cooking Instruments. 

loiflT The dridirqp, though the 
simplest of*' dboking instruments, is by 
no means vo be'vT ispised.' In common 
with all cooking utensils the Gridiron i 
should be kept scrupulously clean; and 
when it is used, the bars should be 
allowed to get warm before the meat is 
placed upon it, otherwise the pans 
crossed by the bars will be insufficiently 
dressed. Thd fire should be sharp, 
clear, and free from smoke. heat 
soon forms a film upon, the surface of 
the meat, by which tjie juices are re¬ 
tained. Chops and steaks should not 
be too thick nor too thin. From a half 
to three - quarters inch is tho 

proper thicknesf. Avoid thrusting the 
fork’ into the meat, b^ which you re¬ 
lease the juice. ’ There is a description 
of gridiron in which the bars are 
groove^Eb catch the juice of the meat, % 
but a much better invention is the up¬ 
right gridiron, which is attached to the 
■ front Of the grate, and has a 'pan ‘at “the 


blttom to catch the gravy. Kidneys, 
rashers, &c., dressed in this manner will 
be found delicious. • * • 

1027. The Frying^an is a noisy 
and a greasy servant, squiring much 
watchfulness. , Like the Gridiron, the 
Frying-pan* requires a clean but not 
a large fire, and the pan should be 
allowed to get thoroughly hot, and be 
well covered with fqj, before meat is 
put* into it. The excellence of frying 
very much depends upon the sweetness 
of the oil, butter, lard, gr fat that may 
,bo employed. The Frying-pan is very 
useful in the warming Bf cold vegetables 
and other kinds of food, and in this 
respect may be considered a real friend 
of economy. All know the relish 
afforded by a pancake, to say nothing 
of eggs and bacoft, and various kinds 
of fish, to which both the Saucepan 
and the Gridiron # are quite unsuited, 
because they require that which is the 
essence of frying, boihng and browning 
in fat. 

1028. The Spit is a very* ancient 
and very useful implement of eockery. 
Perlftps the process of roasting stands 
only second in the rank of excellence 
in eodkery. The process is perfectly* 
sound in its chemical effects upon the 
food, while the joint*is kept so im- 
modistely under the eye of the cook, 
that it niuft be the faulT of that func¬ 
tionary if it do£s not go to the table in 
the higBest* state of perfection. The 
process of roasting should be com¬ 
menced very slowly, the meat being 
kept# good distance from the fire, anc^ 
gradually brought forward, until it is 
thoroughly soake* within and browned 
without. The Spit hasHhis advantage 
over the Oven, and especially over the 
common oven, ^that the meat retains 
its own flavour, nof having to encounter 
the evaporation Ifrom fifty different 
dishes, and that the^tmm from its own 
substance passes entirely away, leaving 
the essence of the meat in its prknest 
condition. 

1028. The Meat Hook has in the 
present day supersede! the use of the 
Spit in middle class families, j It ifl 
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thrust into the meat, and tho joint 
thereby‘tiUBptnded heford tho fire. For 
roasting in thisjnonncr the lintel of 
the mantel-piecp is furnished with a 
brass or iron arm, turning on pivets in 
a plate fqptened to the lintel, and 
notched along its upper edge. From 
this arm, n birli is turned back against 
the lintel n hen not in use, the meat 
is hung and turned by means of a bottle- 
jack or a skein of worsted, knotted in 
three or xuur places, which answers the 
purpose equally well, and may be re¬ 
placed by a now^onc when required, 
at a merely nominal cost. Meat roasted 
in this manner should be 1 urned 
„ r occasionally, tho book being inserted 
first at one end and then at tlie other. 

' 1030. The Dutch-Oven is of girat 
utility for small dishes of various kinds, 
which the Spit would spoil by the 
magnitude of its operations, or the 
Oven destroy by the severity of its 
heat. It combines, in fact, the ad¬ 
vantages nof masting and baking, and 
may be adopted for compound dishes, 
and for warming cold snaps: it is easily 
heated, and causes no material expen¬ 
diture of fuel. : 

1031. The Saucepan.--Whey we 

come to speak t_f the Saucepan, ne 
have to consider the clainjs of a yery 
huge, ancient, and useful family. 
There aro large saucepans, dignified 
with the nan.j of Boilers, ^juifi small 
saucepans, which come under the de¬ 
nomination of Stewmns. Tlie^c arc 
few kinds of meat or fish whic*l\,the 
Saucepan will not recoive, and dispose 
of in a satisfactory ngmner; and few 
vegetables for which it is,not adapted. 
When rightly used, it is a (l very 
economical servant, allowing nothing 
to be lost; that which escapes from tho 
meat while in its ch^ go foriiis broth, 
or may **be made the basis of soups. 
Fat rises upon the surface of the water, 
and may be skimmed off ; while in 
various stews it combines, in an eminent 
degree, what we may term the fragrance 
of cookery, and tlw piquancy of taste. 
The French are perrect masters of the 
use of the Stewpan. And we shall find 
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that, as all cookery is hut an aid to 
digestion, the operations of the Stew- 
pan resemble the action of the stomach 
very closely. Tho stomach is a close 
sac, in which solids and fluids are mixed 
together, maeerated in the gastric juice, 
Wid dissolved by the aid of heat and 
motion, occasioned by tho continual 
contractions and relaxations of the 
coats of t^e stomach during tho actioz 
of digestion. This is more closely'i'>- 
sembled by 4he process of stewing than 
by any qfher of our culinary methods. 

1032^ TT arious Processes of 
Cooking. 

1033 Utility of the Kitchen. “In 
the handr of an expert cook,” says 
Mqjendie, “alimentary sub&taniys are 
marie almost cnlirely *'ir>-+4*«iige their 
naluie, their form,* / onsistenee, odour, 
savour, colour, chemical composition, 
&f .; everything is so modified, that 
it. is often impossible for tho most 
exquisite sense of taste to neeognise 
the substance which makes up tho 
basis of certain dishes. The greatest 
utility of the'kitchen consists in mak¬ 
ing the food agreeable to t T .e’senses, 
and rendering it easy of digiotion.” 

1034. Theory of Cording. To some 
extent the claims pf either process of 
cooking depend aipon the taste of the 
individual. Some persons may esteem 
the peculiar flavour of fried meats, 
while others will prefer broils or stews. 
It is important, however, to under¬ 
stand the theoiy of each method of 
cooking, so that whichever may be 
adopted, may be done well. Bad cook¬ 
ing, though by a good method, is far in¬ 
ferior to good cooking by a bad method. 

1035. Boosting.—Beef.—A sir¬ 
loin of about fifteen pounds (if much 
more in weight the outside will l>o 
done too much before the inner side is 
sufficiently roasted), will require to, be 
before tno fire about three and a half or 
fpur hours. Take care to spit it-iyenly, 
mat it may not be heavier on one side 
than the,other; put a little clean drip¬ 
ping into the chipping pan (tie a sheet 
of paper over it to preserve the fat) 
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baste it well as soon as it is put down, 
and every ‘quarter of^in hour all the* 
time it is roasting, tul the last half-* 
hour; therPtake off the paper and make 
some gravy fOr.it, stir the fire and make 
it clear; to brownarul froth it, sprinkle 
a little salt over it, Baste it with butter, 
and dredge it with flour; let it go a few 
minutes longer, till the froth rises, t^ke 
it up, put it on the dish, &o. Grarmsh 
it with horseradish, scraped as fine ’as 
possible with a very shai-pttmifo. 

• 1036. A Yorkshire Puuding is an 
excellent accompaniment to roast both 
. 1037. Bibs bf Beflf. - r The first 
three ribs, of fifteen or tweilty pounds, 
’will take tliveo hours, o™J^ee and a 
half; the fourth and fifth ri nil will take 
as long, manured in the same way as 
the sirloin. Paper the fat ^nd the thin 
part, or it will ,be dpue too much, 
bdf&re>bfl thick part is done enough. 

1038. Bibs of Beef boned and 

rolled.—Keep tvfo or three ribs of beef 
till quite tender, take out the bones, 
aAd skewer the meat as lound pos¬ 
sible, Jjke a fillet of veal. Some cooks 
egg it, and sprinkle it with veal stuffing 
before rolling il- *As tlie meat is in a 
solid fhass, it will require more time at 
the jft'Q than ribs of beef with the 
bones : c V>pieoe. of trti or twelve pounds 
weight wilkvjt be well and thoroughly 
roasted in lcs^thnn four and a half or 
five hour*. For the first lialf-hou^it 
should not be less than twelve inches 
from tlie fire, that it may get gradually 
warm to the cent re ; the last hulf-diour 
before it is finished, sprinkle a little 
salt over it, &nd, if y#u like, flour it, to 
froth it. • « 

1039. Mutton.—As beef requires 
a large sound fire, nrtitton must have a 
brisk and sharp Otoe: if you wish to 
have mutton tender it«sl*mld he hung 
as long as it will kjpp, and then good 
eight-tooth {f.c.,iovryears old) mutton, 
is as good eating as venisan. 

1040. The Leg, Haunoh, and 
Saddle, ’will be the better for being 
kung^p in a cool airy place for four or 
fivwiay a at le^st; in temperate weather, 
a week: in cold weather, ten days. A 


a 

leg of eight pqpnds will take about two 
hours; let it be well basted. 

•1041. A Chine or Saddle. — i. e. t 
the two loiias, of ten opalqyen pounds 
—two hours and a half. It is the busi¬ 
ness of the buteher.lo take of! the skin 
ai^l skewer it on agfcin, to defend the 
meat frmn extreme heat, and preservo 
its succulence. If this is tieglected, tie 
a sheet of paper over it; baste tho 
strings you tie it on with directly, or 
they will burn, Aiiout a quarter of an 
hour before you think it will be done, 
take off the skin or paper, that it may 
get a pale brown colour, and then baste 
it, and flour it Jightly to froth it. 

1042. A Shouluer, of seven pounds, 
an hour and three-quarters, or even two 
hours. If a spit is used, put it in close 
to the shank-bone, and run it along th$ 
blade-bone. ^ 

1043. A Lorn of Mutton, from an 
hour and a half to an hour and three- 
quarters. Th» most elegant way of 
carving this is to cut it lengthwise, as 
you do a saddle. A neck, about the 
same time as a loin. It must be care¬ 
fully jointed to prevent any difficulty 
iij carving. 9 

1044. The Neck and Breast are,- 
in^ small families, commonly roasted 
together. The cook will then crack tho 
Lobes across the inutile before they are# 
put down to roast. If this is not done 
#fh'fuHy,the joint isfevery troublesome 
to carve. Tjme for a breast, an nom 
and ^quarter. Tho bi^ast when eati n 
by itsell* is better stewed. It may bo 
boned, rolled, and then roasted. A 
belly of pork ^excellent in e this way, 
wflen boned, stuffed, and roasted. • 

1045. A Haunoh— /. e. , the leg and 
part of tho loifl of mutton. Send up 
two sauceboats witfi it; one of rich- 
dratra mutton gravy, made without 
spice or herbs, ^nd* the other of sweet 
sauce. • A haunch genoraUy weighs 
about fifteen pou nds , and requires about 
three hours and anSjf to roast it. 

1046. Mutton (Venison fashion ).— 
Take a neck of good four or five-year- 
old Southdown wether mutton,^ cut 
loff^fin the bones ;,let it hang, in mild 
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weather, at least a week. Two days 
before you dress it, take allspice and- 
black pepper, ground and pounded fine, 
a quarterH>£ un ounce edfch, rub them 
together and thQj\ rub your mutton 
well with this mixture twice a day. 
When you dress it, wash off the spice 
with warmwater, and roast it in paste. 

1047. Veal requires particular care 
to roast it a nice brown. Let the lire be 
the same as for beef; a sound large fire 
for a large joint, bnd a brisker for ,a 
smaller; put it at some distance from 
the fire tl» soak thoroughly, and then 
draw it nearer to finish it brown. When 
first laid down it ifcto be basted ; baste 
it again occasionally. When the veal is 
on the dish, pour over it half a pint of 
,/nelted butter; if you have a little 
brown gravy by you, add that to the 
butter. With those joints which are 
not stuffed, send up forcemeat in balls, 
or rolled into sausages, os garnish to the 
dish, or fried pork sausages. Bacon is 
always eaten with veal. 

1048. Fillet of Veal, of from 
twelve to sixteen pounds, will require 
from four to live hours at a good tire : 
make some stuffing or forcemeat, and 
put it under the flap, that there may be 
some left to eat cold, or to seaso.. a 
hash : brown it, and pour good melted 
butter over it. Oarnish with thin 
slices of lemon, and cakes or balls,of 
stuffing, or duck stuffing, or f»!ed porx 
sausageB, currv sauce, bacon, &c. 

1049. A Lb in is the best p-rt of 

the calf, and will take about three 
hours roasting. Papes the kidney, fat, 
and the back : some cooks send it upon 
a toast, which is eaten with the kidney 
and the fat of this party, which is more 
delicate than any marrow, &c. If 
there is more of it than you think will 
be eaten with tho r veal, before you 
roaBt it cut it out, it will make an excel¬ 
lent suet pudding: takes care to have 
your fire long enffx&h to brown the 
ends. 6 

1050. A Shoulder of Teal, from 
three hours to three hours and a hulf: 
stuff*it with the forcemeat ordered, -Hot 
the fillet of veal, in she under side. 

t 
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1051. Nook, best end, will take two 
■hours. The s^rag part is best made 
into a pie or broth. Breast, from an 
hour and a half to two hours. Let the 
caul remain till it is almost done, then 
take it off to brown the meat; baste, 
flour, and froth it. 

1052. Veal Sweetbread.—Trim a 
firae sweetbread—it cannot be too fresh; 
parboil it for-five minutes, and throw it 
into a basin of cold water ; roftet it plain, 
or beat up&he yolk oi an egg, and pre¬ 
pare some fine bread-crumbs. Or wlur > . 
Uie sweetbread is cold; dry it thoroughly 
in a cloth/run a lark spit or a skewer 
through it. md tie it on the ordinary 
spit; egv^i with a paste brush, powder 
it well with bread-crumbs, and roast it. 
For sauce, put fried bread-crumbs 
round it, and melted butter with a little 
mushroom ketchup tmd lemon juice r or 
servo on buttered toast, garnished with 
egg sauce, or with gravy. 

1053. Lamb is a delicate, and com¬ 
monly considered tender'meat; but 
those who talk of tender lamb, while 
they are thinking of the age of the ani¬ 
mal, forgot that even a chicken must 
be kept a proper thud after it has been 
killed, or it M ill be tough eating. To 
the usual accompanimeutsof rpvsftaeat, 
green mint sauce dr a salad is’commonly 
added: and some cookie,'’" about five 
minutes before it is done, sprinkle it 
with a little m in ceil parsley. 

1054. ti-rass-Lam'j is in season from 
Faster to Michaelmas. 

1055. House-Lamb from Christmas 
to Lady-day. 

1056. When^Oreen Miht cannot be 
got, miftt Vinegar is an acceptable sub¬ 
stitute for it. 

1657. Hind-Quarter of eight pounds 
will take from qn hour and three-quar¬ 
ters to two hdhrs ; baste and frcjth it. 

1058. Fore-wtyrtix* of ten pouhds, 
about two hours. 

1059. It is a pretty general Cus¬ 
tom, when you take off the shoulder 
from the ribs, to rub them withjp. lump 
of butter, and then to squeeze almost 
or Seville orange over therfi, and sprinkle 
them 'yith'A little pepper and salt. 1 
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1060. Leg of fire pounds, from an 
hour to an hour and a flhlf. 

1061. Shoulder, with a quick 
fire, an hour. n 

1062. BibS,’*about an hour to an 
hour and a quarte\ joint it nicely; 
crack the ribs across, and bend them up 
to make it easy for the carver. 

1063. Loin, an hour ana a quarter. 

Neck an hour. Breast, three-quarters 
of an hotir. % 


f .1064. Poultry, Game, &c. 

0 • H.ll. 

St small capon, fowl, or okicliui re- 

• quires. .V . 0 £b 

A large fowl.^4^. • 0 ^ 

A capon, full size.0 35 

A goose . . ..10 

Wild ducks, and grouse . . r . . 0 15 
Pheasants, and turkey poults . . . ,0 20 
A moderate sized turkey, stuffed . .* 1 15 

Partridges . . . .•.0 25 

Quail .0 10 

A hare, or rabbit ..... about 1 0 
Ld)g of pork, t hour for each • 
poun<^ and above that allow-1 0 2C 

. . .020 
l TO 
about. 2 30 


ance.. 

Chine of pork, as to%leg, and 
A neol^of mutton . . «. 


A haujfbh of venison . . 

106 9^ Roasting,* by causing the 
Contraction of the cellular substance 
which contains the fat, expels move 
fat than boiling. * The free escape 
of watery particles in the form of 
vapour, so necessary to produce flaAjpur, 
must be regulated by frequent basting 
with the fat which jjas exuded from 
the meat, combined with a little salt 
and water —otherwise the ifielft would 
burn, and become hpd and tasteless. 
A brisk fire at fii$t will, by chairing 
the outside, prevent the heat from 
penetrating, and therefoA should only 
be employed w4en^Eh@ meat is half 
roasted. 

'1066. The Loss by EoaSting is said to 
vary from 14fths to nearly double that 
rate cent. The average loss on 
roas^mg butcher's meat is 22 percent. -■ 
ana on domestic poultry, 20J. ■ 

1067. The Xobs per .Qextf*. on 


Boasting Beef,* viz., on sirloins and 
ribs together is 191th ; on muftton, viz., 
legs and shoylders together,, 24£ths, on 
fore-quarters of lamb, 22^rd*?*on ducks, 
271th; on turkeys, ; on geese, 19£; 
on chickens, Myths’ m So that it will be 
seen by comparison with the percentage 
given of the loss by boiling, that roast¬ 
ing is not so economical; especially 
when we take into account that the 
loss of weight by boiling is not actual 
loss of economic materials, for we then 
possess the principal ingredients for 
soups ; whereas, after roasting, the fat 
only remains. The average loss in boil- 
| ing and roasting together is 18 per cent. 

' according to Donovan, and 28 per cent. 

according to Wallace—a difference that 
, may be accounted for by supposing a 
difference in the fatness of the meat, 
duration and degree of heat, &c., em- 
i ployed. 

I 1068 . Boiling- —This most simple 

, of culinary processes is not often per- 
j formed in perfection; it does not require 
quite so much nicety and attendance as 
roasting; to skim your poto well, and 
keep it really boiling, or rather, sim¬ 
mering, all the while—to know how^ 
long is required for doing thff joint, &c., 
and to take it up at the critical moment 
wty?n it is done enough—comprehends 
almost the whole art Snd mystery. This* 
hqjvever, demands a patient and perpe¬ 
tual vigilance, of Which, unhappily, 
few persons* are capable. The cook 
must tal<£ especial cariPthat the water 
really boils all the while she is cooking, 
or age will bo Received in the time; 
an*l make up a’sufficient fire- (a frugal 
cook will manage with much less rre 
for boiling tha T # she uses for roasting) 
at first, to^last all the time, without 
mugh mending or stirring, and thereby 
save much Jroublg. When the pot 
is coming tea a boil, there will 
always* from‘wthe cleanest meat and 
clearest water, a scum to the 
top of it; proceeding partly from the 
foulness of the meat, and partly from 
the water: this must be carefully taken 
ofit «as soon as it rises. On this de¬ 
pends the good appearance of all boiled 
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things—an essential patter. When steady fire, the water will grow con- 
you hav$ slummed well, put in some^i tinually hotter® till it reaches the limit 
cold water, which will throw up Abe' of boiling; after which, the regular 
rest of tbj.sflum. The oflcner it is accessions of heat are whUlly spent ii? 
skimmed, and the clearer the surface of converting it into steam; i the water 
the water is kept, the cleaner will be the remains at the smne pitch of tempera- 
meat. If let alchie, it soon boils djpwn ture, however fier cely it boils. The only 
and sticks to the meat, which, instead difference is, that with a strong fire it 
of looking 'delicately white and nice, sqpner coiaes to boil, and more quickly 
will have that coarse appearance we boils -’away, , and is converted into 
have too often to complain of, and the steam.” §uch arc the opinions stated 
butcher and poulterer will he blamed by Buchui^n in his “Economy of Fuel.” 
for the carelessness of the cook, in not Then* was placed a thermometer ip 
skimming, her pot with duo diligence, water in thaj, state which cooks call 
Many put in milk, to make what they gentle sinmnerjng—the heat was 212° 
boil look while, bu^tlii^does more harm i.e., tba^any^ degree as the strongest 
than good ; others wrap it up in a cloth; boiling/*,^wo mutton chops were 
but these are needless precautions; if covered" with cold water, and one 
the scum be attentively removed, meat boiled fiercely, and the other simmered 
'will have a much more delicate colour gently, for 1( three-quarters of an hour ; 
and finer flavour thap it lias when the t flavour of the, chop which was 
muffled up. This may give rather more simmered was decidedly superior ’ to 
trouble—but those we wish to excel in that which was boiled; the liquor 
their* art must only consider how the which boiled fast was in like propor- 
processes of it can be most perfectly tion more savoury, and, when cold, 
performed: a cook who has a proper had much more fat on its surface; this 
pride and pleasure in her business will explains why quick boiling ^renders 
make this ner maxim and rule on all meat hard, &c.—because its juices are 
occasions. Tut your moat into c<yjd extracted in a great* r degree, 
water, in*, the proportion of about a 1069. Beckon the Time from the 
quart, of water to a pound of meat; it water first coming to $ boil. if Tke old 
should lie covered with water during the rule, of fifteen minutes to a'pound of 
,|.wholc of the process of boiling, but.'not meat, is, perhaps, ratbei^teo little; the 
drowned in it; the less, water, provided slower the meat boils, the tenderer, 
the 4 moat be covered with it, ^Jjlo mG#.j the plumper, and* whiter it will he. 
savoury will be the meat, ;\ml the better For those who choose their food 
will be the brot£ in every respect, T The thoroughly cooked (which all will who 
water should he heated gradually, ac- have any regard for their stomachs), 
cording to the thickness, &c., of the twenty minutes to a pound will not be 
article bojled; for instance, a leg of found too muchf-for gentle simmering 
mutton of ten pounds weight should be by the aide of the fire; allowing more 
placed over a moderate fire, which will or less time, according to the thickness 
gradually, make the water Jiot without of the joint and the coldness of the 
causing it to boil, for about forty weather; always remembering, the 
minutes; if the water boils much sooner, slower it boils 1 the better. Without 
the meat will be hardened, and shrink some practice it*4? difficult td teach 
up as if it was scorched—by keeping the any art; and cooks seed* to suppose 
•water a certain timg^heating without they must bu right, if they put meat 
boiling, its fibres ( - are dilated, and it into a pot, and set it over the fire for a 
yields a quantity of scum, which must certain time— making n 0 allowance, 
be taken off as soon as it rises, for whether it simmers without a babble, 
the reasons already mentioned. “ If a or<boils at a gallop. , /i, 

vessel containing waiter be placed over a 1076. Fresh tilled Meat will take 
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A LETTEll-EOX RAVES MANY KNOCKS. 


much longer time baling than that 
which has keen kept till it is what the 
butchers callorjpe, and longer in cold 
than in wftrm weather. If it be frozen 
it must be thawecN before boiling as 
before roasting; if it be fresh killed, it 
will be tough and hard, if fou stew it 
ever so long, and ever bo gently*. Tin 
cold weather, the nigfit before yOu 
dress it, bring it into a place of which 
the temperature is not less*than forty- 
*Mve degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermo¬ 
meter. The si^l of tlib boiling-pots 
'should be adapted to v^udrViey are to 
•contain; the larger theV^ ji scpan the 
more room it takes upon nie^fire ; and 
a larger quantity of water requires a 
proportionate increase of tire to boil it. 
In small families^ block lib saucepans 
aiVJ best, as being lightest and safest: 
moreover, if proper care is taken of 
them, and they are well dried after 
they are cleansed, they are by far the 
cheapest; the purchase of a ne#v tin 
saucepan being little more than the 
expenab of tinning a copper one. Take 
ejare that the cnvejgs of your boiling-pots 
fit close, not only prevent un¬ 
necessary evaporation of the v, vtcr, 
but thatt^tbe sn5oke*inay not insinuate 
itself uhder the edge of the lid, and 
give the meat? a bad taste. 

1071. The following Table will^be 
useful as an average of the time re¬ 
quired to boil the various articles :— 

Am. 

A ham, 20 lbs. weight, requires . 6 30 
A tongue (if dry), aftfr soaking . 4 0 
A tongue out of pickle . . BfcAo 3 0 
A neck of mutton ...... 1 30 


A chicken #20 

A large fowl . . '.0 45 

A capon . . . . * ... 0 35 

A qigeon . . .... 0 15 


. 1072. if you let Meat or Poultry 
remaixf in the Water alter it is done 
enough? it will become sodden and lose 
its flagpur. 

ySr73. Beef and Mutton is preferred 
by some people a, little unflerdone. 
Very large joints if slightly underdone, 
will make the better hash or broil. 

f 
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Lgmb, pork, and veal are "uneatable 
if not thoroughly bo^ed^but these 
meats should not he overdone. A 
trivet, a fish-drains*-, or an American 
contrivance called ad‘ spider”—which 
is * nothings more than a wire dish 
raised on three or f our short legs—put 
on the bottom of the boiling-pot, 
raising the contents about an inch and 
a half from the Attorn, will prevent 
that side of the meat which comes next 
the bottom being done .too much, 
and the lower part wjji be as delicately 
done as tho . upper; and this will 
enable you to takeout the meat with¬ 
out inserting a fork, &c.., into it. If 
you have not a trivet, a drainer, or a 
“spider,” use a soup-plate laid tlfc 
wrong side upwards. 

1074. Take*oare of the Liquor you 
have boiled poultry or meat in, as it is 
useful for makgig soup. 

1075. The Good Housewife never 
boils a joint without converting tho 
broth into some sort of soup. 

1076. If the Liquor m too Salt, 
use only bt^f the quantity, and add 
some water; wash salted # meat welb 
with cold water before you put it into 
thfc boiler. 

*1077. Boiling extracts a portion 
of the Juice of meat, which mixes with 
watci* and also .dissolves some of 
its solids; tho more fusible parts of the 
fat melt out* combine with the water, 
and form soup or broth. The meat 
loses its red colour, becomes more t 
, saviuiy in taitb and smell, and more 
iiftn and digestible. If the process 
is continued too long , the meat becomes 
indigestible, ltflts succulent, and tough. 

1078. The Loss "by Boiling varies 

from 6£ to 1G per cent. The average 
loss on boiling butcher’s meat, pork, 
hams,. and paeon, is 12; and on 
domestic poulti-v-is 14£. • 

1079. The Lol&neroent. on boiling 

salt beef is 15 ; on legs of mutton, 10 ; 
hams, 12£; salt pork, 13£ ; knuckles 
of veal, 8£ ; bacon, Gi ; turkeys, 16 ; 
eMAens, 13£. * 

1680. Economy of Fat.—In 

most families many membdrs are rat 
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fond of lat—servants seldom like t it 
consequently £here is frequently much 
wasted ; to avoid which, take off bits of 
suet fat from beefctooks, &c., previous 
to cooking; they can be used for 
puddings. With good 4 manageiuent 
there need be no waste in any shape or 
form. 

1081 . Broiling requires a brisk, 

rapid heat, whiclf. by producing a 
greater degree of change in the affini*- 
ties of raw moat than roasting, 
generates a higher flavour, so lhat 
broiled meat is inorq. savoury than 
roast. The surfacb becoming charred, 
a dark-coloured crust is formed, which 
retards the evaporation of the juices; 
‘rind, therefore, if properly done, broiled 
meat may he as tender and juicy as 
roasted meat. 

1082. Baking does not admit of 
the evaporation of £he vapours so 
rapidly as by the processes of broiling 
«nd roasiing; the fat is also retained 
. i end becomes converted, by the 

■ ■ ■> of She heat, into an empyrou- 
n, uic oil, which renders ^he meatless 
, v nrte.l for delicate stomachs, and move 
d'diciib to digest. The meat is, in fact, 
j. >rtl\ boiled in its own confined water, 
^ hi i ;..,r11v roast ed^ by the dry, hot- air 
I-. i!u oven. The by baking has 
;<>■; iic-ij i c-i v*d uid reduced to.,a 
iabiiiai inr* u 

10815. Frying is of all methods 
the most objectionable, from the foods 
being less digestible when thus pre¬ 
pared, as the fat employed undergoes 
domical changes. Olive oil in Ihiis 
respect is preferable to lard or butter. 
The crackling noise wlAeh accompanies 
the process of frying meat\n a pan is 
occasioned by tho explosions of steam 
formed in fat, the temperature of which 
is much above 212 degrees. ,,If the 
meat is very juicy it will not fry well, 
because it becomeff Sodden before the 
water is evaporated; and it will not 
brown, because the temperature is too 
low to Bcoreh it. To fry fish well the 
fat should be boiling hofc(600 degffets), 
and the fish well dm * in a cloth; other- 
vise, owing to the generation of steam, 


1T» TALE WILL TELL. 

the temperature will fall so low that it 
will be boiled in its own steam, and 
not be browned. Me§t r or indeed any 
article, should bp frequeirtly turned 
and agitated during frying to promote 
the evaporation of the watery particles. 
To make (fried things look well, they 
should he done over twice with egg and 
stale bread-crumbs. 7 * 

1084. fastings.- -i. Fresh butter, 
ii. Clarified suet. iii. Minced sweet 
herbs, butter, and claret, especially fir 
mutton an(j liuub. iV. Water and salt, 
v. Creaiwfaiu] melted butter, especially 
for a fliWCpig. vi. Yolks of eggs, 
grated blocuit and juice of oranges. 

1085. Dredging?. — i. Flour 

mixed with grated bread, ii. Sweet 
herbs dried and powdered, and mixed 
withvgrated bread. iii. Lemon-peel 
dried and pounded, or orange-poel, 
mixed with flour, iv. Sugar finely 
powdered, and mixed with pounded 
cinnamon, and flour or grated bread, 
v. Fennel seeds, corianders, cinnamon, 
and sugar, finely beaten and mixed with 
grated bread or floqr. vi. For young 
pigs, grated brpad or flour, mixed with 
beaten nutmeg, ginger, pepper,vsugar, 
and yolks of cggs.». vii. Sugjb*, bread, 
and salt mixed. , " 

1086. Thtt Housewife who is 
anxious to dross no .more meat than will 
suffice for the meal, should remember 
that beef loses about one pound in four 
in bailing, but in roasting, loses in the 
proportion of one pound five ounces, 
and in baking about two .ounces less, 
or one ^ound three ounces; mutton 
loses in boiling about fourteen ounces 
in four pounds; in roasting, one pound 
six ounces. 

1087. Copks should be cautioned 
against tho uso^f charcoal . h\.. any 
quantity, except where. there is a freo 
current of ai”; for charcoal highly 
prejudicial in a state of .ignition, al¬ 
though wt may be rendered even 
actively beneficial when boileS,'as^ a 
small quantity of it, if boiled* \rith 
meat on the turn, will effectually cure 
the ur.pleasant taint. 

1088. Preparation of Vego- 
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an ill fixed blind no one can wVnd. 


tables.—Tfccre is nothing in which 
the difference between an elegant and 
m ordinary tahte is more seen, than 
in the dressing of%yegetables, more 
especially of greens i they may be 
equally as fine at first, at one place as at 
another, but their look and*taste ate 
rftgpwards very different, ^entirely from 
the careless way in which tlror have been 
Booked. They arc in greatest 1 perfection 
Hb'en in greatest plenty, when iji 
full season. By* seasonf wo do not 
mean those early days, wfteiluxury iq 
the buyers, and avarice iV tlm sellers 
lhout London, force the ys vege¬ 
tables, but the time of tho year in 
which, by natuie and common culture, 
md the mere operation of tl*e sun and 
dimate, they are most plenteous, «.nd 
in perfection. 

1089. New Potatoes anil green peas, 

unless sent to us from wanner lati¬ 
tudes than our own, are seldom wyrth 
mating before Midsummer. 

1090. Unripe Vegetables are as 

Insipid and unwholesome as unripe 
Fruits ® 

1091. As to the duality of Vege¬ 
tables, v th* • "middle siz^| arc preferable to 
the large* V or the smallest; thoy arc 
more tender, juicy, and' full of flavour, 
just before they are qnito full-grown* 
freshness is tbeir chief val » and excel¬ 
lence. The eye easily discovers if they 
have been kept too long; they spon 
lose their beauty in all respects. 

1092. Roots, Greeny Salads, &c., 
and the varibus productions of the 
garden, when first gathered, A? plump 
and firm, and have a flagrant freshness 
no art can give them Igain; thoug* it 
will refresh them a little to put them 
into cold spring water ^oT some time 
befc.^ 2ftey are dnsssedT* 

1093. To^feoir Vegetables.— 
Soft water will best ppeserfe the colour 
of sooih as. are green; if you h%ve only 
hard wqter, pat to it a teaspoonful of 
cariwnafe of potash. 

1G£% Take care to Wash ana 
Cleans# Vegetables thoroughly from 
dugt,'dirt, and insects,—this requires 
gwafr attention. Pick off all the outside 
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leaves, trim*them nicely ^and if they 
are not quite fresh-gatnemF and have 
become flaccid, it is absolutely necessary 
to restore their crisjfaess before cooking 
theftx, or they will he tough and un¬ 
pleasant.* To do this, lay them in a 
pan of clean water, with a handful of 
palt in it, for an hour before you dress 
them. Most vegotyjiles being more or 
l«ss succulent, it is necessary that they 
possess their full pvoportiqp of fluids 
iu order to retain that state of crispness 
and plumpness which They have w'hen 
growing. * • 

1095. On boing cut or gathered, 
the exhalation from their surface con¬ 
tinues, while from the open vessels oi* 
the cut surface there is often great 
exudation or evaporation, and thus 
their natural moisture is diminished; 
the tender lcav^i become flaccid, anil 
tho thicker masses or roots lose their 
plumpness. This is not only less 
pleasant to the eye, but is a serious in¬ 
jury to the nutritious powers of the 
vegetable; fgr in this flaccid and 
shrivelled state its fibres ore h>ss easily < 
divided in chowing, and 8ie water 
whifh exists in the form of their re¬ 
spective natural juices is less directly , 
nutritious. 

JJD96. Tho First (tyre in the Pre- 
servatioif of Succulent Vegetables, 
therefore, is * to prevent them from 
losing %hair natural mAsture. They 
should nlwoy he boiled in a saucepan by 
themselves, and Jfave plenty of water : 
if ntrat is boiled witli them in Ihc sar^p 
pot, the one will spoil tho look and taste 
of the other. * 

1097. T«T have Vegetables deli¬ 
cately clean, put on your pot, make 
it boil, put a little salt in, and skim it 
perfectlv clean Utefore you put in the 
greens, &c., which should not Jbe put in 
till the water boils 1)1'; skly ; the quicker 
they boil the greener they will be. 

1098. When the Vegetables sink, 
they are generally done enough, if the 
water4ias been kept constantly boillhg. 
Take them up immediately, or they 
will lose their colour and goodness. 
Drain the water from them thcroughly 
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befdh-e yoylcfd them to stable. This cooking, the tubers should*first be well 
branch of cookery requires the most washed and put in a .bowl of clean 
vigilant attention.*, water. As each potafo is taken out of 

1099. If Vegetables are a minute this receptacle qfid peeled, it should 

or tyro too long over the fire,,they lose be thrown into‘another bowl of cold ■ 
all their beahty and flavour. water, /jlqpe at hand to receive them. 

1100. If not thoroughly boiled This prevents undue discolouration of 

tender, they are very indigestible, and the potatoes,/ • 

much more tronblosome during their 1100. So Steam Potato's.— Some 
residence in the stomach than underdortb kinds of potatoes are better steamed 


meats. " 

1101. Take flare your Vegetables 
are Fresh. —To prgsenio or give colour 
in cookery «^many good dishes are 
spoiled ; but the rational epicure, who 
jpiakes nourishment the main end of 
eating, will be content to sacrifice the 
shadow to enjoy the, substance. As 
the fishmonger often suffers for the 
sins of the cook, so the cook often 
gets undeservedly blamed instead of 
the greengrocer. 

1102. To Cleanse Vegetables of 
Insects.— ^Make a strong brine of one 
poundand a half of salt to one 
gallon of water; into this, place Jhe 
vegetables with the stalk ends upper¬ 
most, for two or throo hours : this will 
destroy all the insects which cluster in 

1 the leaves, and they will fall out'Und 
sink to the bottom of the water. 

1103. Potatoes. —Most*' people 
teem potatoes beyond, any other 
vegetable, yet*few persons kno,w how 
to cook them. The follow iifg will be 
found to be excellent methods of cook¬ 
ing this delicious escillent. *’ 

" 1104. To Boil Potatoes.— Put them 
into a saucepan with ^earcely sufficient 
water to cover,, them. Directly the 
skins begin to break, lift Them from the 
fire, and os rapidly os possible pour off 
every drop of th<f watef. Then place 
a coarse (we need not say clean) towel 
over thdin, and reJUum them to the fire 
again until they^ore thoroughly done, 
and quite dry. A little salt, to flavour, 
should be added to the water before 
boiling. 

1105. To Peel Potatoes.— Thfe Sbove 
recipe is for boiling potatoes in their 
jackets, as the phrase goes. When 
potatoes are to be peeled prior to 


than boiled. Whether dressed with 
the skins on Tir off a*eareful eyo must 
he kept iSix >-1kem, and when they 
are neaiC^ffone the steamer should be 
removortfiuc water in the saucepan 
thrown off, and the steamer then re¬ 
placed, in order to allow the process of 
cooking to*be completed. Borne people 
shake the steamer 'when potatoes, .are 
somewhat close anjJ heavy, under the 
idea that it renders «them floury, and 
in many' cases the shaking has "this 
effect 0 

“ 1107. Potatoes Fried with Fishl- 
Take cold fisli and cold potatoes.. Pick 
all the. bones from the former, and 
mash the fish and ttfe potatoes together; 
form into rollS, and fry with lard until 
the outsides are lyowrt and cynsp 1 . For 
this purpose, the drier kineft of fish, 
such as cod, hake, &c., are preferable ; 
Ifarbot, soles, eels, &c., are not so 
good. This is an economical and 
excellent relish. 

1108. Potatoes Mashed with Onions. 
—Prepare some boiled onions, by put¬ 
ting them thrqugh a sieve, and mix 
them potatoes. Regulate the por¬ 
tions according to taste. 

1109. Potato. Cheesecakes. — One 
pound of mashed potatoes, quarter of a 
pound of cij^nts, quarter of a pound 
of sugar and Gutter, and four eggs, 
to be well mixech jjogbther ; b«iiS6-i&i r ‘ T " 
in patty-pqns, having first lined them 
with puff paste. * 

111G. Potato Colcahon.. — Boil 
potatoes aud greens (or spinach) sepa¬ 
rately ; mash the potatoes jSaueesg 
the gVeens dry; chop Shorn quite'fine, 
and, mix them with the potatoes with 
a little butter, pepper, and salt: Put 
into a mould, buttering it well i^rst; 
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let it stand in a hot oven for ten 
minutes. • 

1111. Potatoes Roasted under Meat. j 
—Half hoik large potatoes ; drain the 
water ; put them into on earthen dish, 
or small tin pah, under meat roasting 
before the fire; bdfcle them with the 
dripping. Turn theih to brown on all 
sides ? send up in a se|iarale dish. 

1112. Potato Balls ^ajout.^—Add 
to*a pound of potatoesVa quarter of 
a pound*of grated ham, \ some sweet 
h .rbs, or chopped parsley, :in ouion or 

‘,alialot, salt, pepper, and a little grated 
nutmeg, and l»r spicc^with the yolk 
•of a couple of eggs ;%JhVi dress jis 
•Potatoes Escallopcd. (1 n*b) 

1113. Potato Snow.— i i out the 
whitest potatoes, put them on in 
cold water; wThen they begin to crack, 
strain, and put them in a*clean stow- 
pjm before the fife tilt they arq *quito 
dry, and fall tq pieces; rub them 
through a wire* sieve upon the dish 
.they are tc be sent up on, and do not 

disturb them afterwards. 

1114. Potatoes Fried Whole.— when 
ncarljf boiled enough, put them inio 
a stewpan with a bit of butter, or some 
cleat* beef diippiig ; shake them about 
r ftetjf, to prevent burnAg, till they ant 
brown md crisp ; (Jiain them from the 
fat. It'will be an improvement if fhey 
are floured and dipped into the yoke of 
an egg, and then rolled in finely sifted 
bread-crumbs. 

1115. Potatoes Friei in Slioes.— 
Peel large potatoes, slice them ^ihout 
a quarter of an inch thick, or cut them 
into shavings, as you would peel a 
lemon ; dry them well in andean cloth, 
and fry tnem in laid or dripping. 
Take care that the # fat and frying-pan 
are quite clean; put it on a quick tint, 
and as soon as the boils, and is 
stilly put in the sliges of potato, and 
-koepmoviqg fttejp 'until they are crisp ; 
.take them up, and lav them to drain 
on a sieve. Sendtto table with a little 
salt sprinkled over them. • 

1 ^ 6 . Potatoes Escalloped. — Mash 
potatoes in the usual way; then better 
nice ?lean scallop-shelis, patty¬ 


pans, or tea*cups or saucejf; put in 
your potatoes? make them^smooth at 
the top; cross a knife oxer them; 
stJ’ew a few fine bread-crumbs on 
them; sprinkle them wiftra^aste -brush 
with a few drops o^melted butter, and 
set them in a Dutch oven. When 
niaely browned on the top, take them 
carefully oifl of the shells^ and brown 
on the other side. Cold potatoes may 
bo warmed up this way. 

1117. Potato Scones. —Mash boiled 
potatoes till they* arc quite smooth, 
adding a little salt; then knead out 
the flour, or barley-incal, To the thick¬ 
ness required; toasf on the girdle, 
pricking them* with a fork to prevent 
them blistering. When eaten with 
fresh or salt butter they are equal to 
crumpets — even superior, and very 
nutritious. 

1118. Potato Pie.—Peel and slice 
your potatoes very thinly into a pie- 
dish; between each layer of potatoes 
put a little chipped onion, and sprinkle 
a little pepper and salt; put in a little 
water, and cut about two ounces of 
fresh butter into bits, and lay them 
on the top; cover it close with paste. 
The yolks dl four eggs may be added; 
anil when baked, a tabljjtpoonful of 
geod mushroom ketchup poured in 
through a funnel. Another method is 
to put between the*laycrs small bits of 
mutton, beef, or pork. In Cornwall, 
turnipf are added. * This constitutes 
(on the Gutnish method) a cheap and 
satisfactory dish for f Jbiilies. 

1119. Cold Potatoes. — There are,- 
few articles intfamilies more subject to 
'•aste, whether in paring, ‘boiling, or 
being actually wasted, than jy)ta- 
toes; and thc#c arc few cooks who do 
not boil twice as many potatoes every 
dty as aro wanted, and fewer still who 
do not throjv the Residue away as being 
totally unfit irt any shape for the next 
day’s meal; yet if they wojild take the 
trouble to beaffvp the despised cold 
potatoes with an equal quantity of flour, 
they would find them produce a much 
lighter dumpling or pudding than they 
oan make with flour alone; aucUby the 
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aid of a i^w spoonfuls of good gravy, 
they will provide a cheaf> and agreeable 
appendage to the dinner table. , 

1120. ,l£a$l^d Potatoes and Spinach 
or Cabbage. — Moisten cold mashed 
potatoes with a little white sauce: tako 
cold cabbage or spinach, and chop it 
very finely. Moisten with a brofra 
gravy. Fill* a tin mould with layers 
of potatoes and cabbage; cover the top, 
and put it into a stewpan of boiling 
water. Let it remain long enough to 
warm the vegetables; then turn thtf 
vegetables qut and scive them. Pre¬ 
pare by boiling ^be vegetables sepa¬ 
rately, and put them intp the mould in 
layers, to be turned*out when wonted. 
It forms a very pretty dish for an 
entree. 

*1121, Cold Carrots and Turnips 

—These may be added to soups, if they 
have not been mixed with gravies: or 
if warmed up separately, and put into 
moulds in layers, they |pay be turned 
out, and served the same as the pota¬ 
toes and cabbage described above. 

1122. French. Beans. —Cut away 
the stalk-end, and strip off the strings, 
then cut them into shrews. If no # t 
quite fresh, have a basin of spring 
■water, witL.a little salt dissolved in it, 
and as the beans are cleaned and stringfcd 
jjhrow them in: pur them on the file 
m boiling water, with some salt in'it; 
after they have bo^od fifteen \>r twenty* 
minifies, take one out and taslS it; as j 
soon as they arc tender tafio them up, 
throw them into^i cullender orvieVo to 
\oiain. Send up the beans whole when 
they are very young. \ * 

LL23. Boiled Turnip Radisheft. 
—lioil in plenty of salted water, and 
in about twenty-five millutes they will 
be tender; drain Well, an<Pbcnd them 
to table with melted butter. Common 
radishes, when young, tieden bunches, 
boiled for twenty minufes, and nerved 
on a toast, rro excellent. 

1124. AsparagdS (often mis¬ 
called “ mparagrabs '').—Scrape the 
stalks till thoy are clean; throw them 
into a pan of cold water, tie them up in 
bim<U& of about a quarter of tthmum 


« 

each; cut off the stalks at tho bottom 
to a uniform length leaving enough to 
‘serve as a handle for the green part; 
put them into a stewpaif of boiling 
water, with a handfi*\ of salt, in it. 
Let it boil, and skim it. When they 
are lender at theyflalk, which will be 
in from twenty to thirty minutes, thoy 
are dona enough, watch the'exact 
tinSe of their jecoming tender; take 
thfcui up tb/i instant. While tne 
asparagus i^5oiling, toast a round of a 
a quartern loaf, about half an inch 
thick; brown it delicately on botfi 1 
sides; dip it* lightly in the liquor. 
tbe aspardfus^fos boiled in, and lay it 
in the diUhj of a dish; melt some* 
butter, Wft ao not put it over them. 
Servo butter in a butterboat. 

1125. Artichftkes. — Soak them 
in cold water, .wash, them w T ell; put 
them ‘into plenty of boiling water, wifh 
a handful of salt, and let them boil 
gently for an hour arill a half or two 
hours : trim them and drain on a sieve ;• 
send up melted butter with them, which 
some put into small cups, one fof each 
guest. 

1126. .Stewed Vater-Cress.— 

Tho following receipt will bo foufid an 
agreeable and wholesome dish :ALay 
the,cress in strong* 6alf and Ifjatcr, to 
clear it from insects. Tick and wash 
nicely, and stew it in water for about 
terf" minutes ; drain and chop, season 
with pepper and salt, add a little 
butter, and return it to the stewpan 
until«wcll heated. Add a little vinegar 
previously to serving; put around it 
sippets of toast 4t fried bread. The 
above, thin, as a substitute for 

parsley and butter, will be found an 
excellent sauco for a boiled fowl. 
Tli ere should he considerably more 
of the cress th^nof the parsley, as the 
flavour is much miller. , , } 

1127. Stewed ftffuskrooms.— 
Cut off the c?ds of the stalks, and 
pare neatly some* middle-sized or 
button mushrooms, and put them into 
a basin of water with the juicVof * 
lemon as they are done. "JVhen all Iqa 
prepared* take them from the wptw 
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with the hands to avoid the sediment, < 
and put them into a*stewpan with ay 
little fresh Jbutter, white popper, salt, 
and a little lqjnon juice; cover the pan 
close, *an4 let**thcm stew gently for 
twenty minutes or ^lf an hour; then 
thicken the butter w!th a spoonful of 
flour,, and add gradually sufficient 

c, to make the 1 
same about tlio thic dross or good 
cream. * Season the sauefc to palate, 
adding a little pounded mace or grated 
<;«utmeg. Lot the whole stow gently 
until the mushrdOrns anfftendcr. Ro- 
“uiove every particle oVbfcRer whit’h 
4nay be floating on the topVdbVeserving. 

1128. Indications %t %Whole- 
tome Mushrooms. —Whenever a 
fungus is pleasant ii* flavour and odour, 
it may bo considered wholeSomc ; if, 011 
the contrary, it have an* offeusiv^siuell, 
a bitter, astringent, or styptic taste, 
dr^ even if it • leave an unpleasant 
flavour in tho mouth, it should not be 
Considered* fit for food. The qplour, 
figure, and texture of these vegetables 
do noff afford any characters on which 
wc can safely roly ; yet it may be re¬ 
marked that 5n colour the pure yellow, 
gold tjolour, bluish paid* dark or lustre 
mown, <^jine rett, o$ the violet, riejpng 
to many that arc eatable; whilst the 
pale or sulphur yellow', bright or blood- 
red, and the greenish he ong to A>w 
hut the poisonous. The safe kinds 
have most frequently a compact, brittle 
texture; the flesh is white; they^row 
more readily in open places, such as 
dry pastures and watfe lands, than in 
plucos humid or shaded b^yood. In 
general, those should he suspected 
which grow in caverns and subterra¬ 
nean passages, on Animal matter under¬ 
going putrefaction, qp well as tliobc 
whose flesh is soft or watery. 

T 9 Hiatmguisli Mush¬ 
rooms from Foisonpus Fungi. 

i. Sprinkle a little salt on the spongy 
part or gills of the sample t» he tried. 
If thejpturn yellow, they are poisonous, 
—if black, they are wholesome. Atyow 
f® salt to act before you decide on the 
question. .. t 


ii. False mflshrooms have a warty 

cap, or else fragments of bembrane, 
aahering t* tho upper ace, aro 
heavy, and emerge from**a vulva or 
hag ; they grow in«£ufls or clusters in 
woods, on the stihjgps of trees, &c., 
wffereas th|s true mushrooms grow in 
pastures? • 

iii. False mushrooms have an astrin¬ 
gent, styptic., and disagreeable taste. 
When cut they tgm blue. They are 
vuoist on the surface, and generally of 
a rose or orange colour. ^ 

iv. The gills of tho true mushroom 
are of a pinky red, changing to a liver 
colour. The fleshes white. The stem 
is white, solid, and cylindrical. 

1130. Cookery for Soldiers 
Sailors, Travellers, and Emi¬ 
grants. —The following seven receipts 
are due to the “inventive genius of the 
late Alexis Soycr, who at one time was 
chief cook of the Reform Club:— 

I.J31. Stewed Salt Beef and Pork. — 
Put hi.J) a saucepan about two pounds 
of well-soaked beef, cut in eight pieces; 
half a pound of salt povlff, divided in 
two, and .also soaked ; half a pound of 
rfee, or six tablespoonfuls ; ji quarter of 
a pound of onions, or four^wddle-sized 
oftes, peeled and sliced; two ounces of 
brown sugar, or a ]^rgo tahlespoonful i 
a quarter ef an ounce of pepper, ana 
|i '0 pints *>f water; dimmer gently for 
three iflburs. remove tho fat from the 
top, and serve. This dish is eilough 
for six people, and it cannot fail to he 
excellent if the receipt be closely fol-s 
lo\wd. Butclffers’ salt meat will re- 
qtire only a four hours’ soaking, ha^jjng 
been but lightly pickled. 

1132. Mutifln Soup. — Put into a 
pan—half «Tpound of mutton will make 
a pint of good family soup—six pounds 
of mutton, cut in* four or six pieces; 
three quarters* of a pound of mixed 
vegetables, or three ounces oi preserved, 
three and a halt teaspoonfula of salt; 
one teaspoonful of sugar, and half a 
teaspoonful of pepper, if handy; five 
tabiespoonfuls of bailey or rice; eight 
piftrife of water; let it simmer gently 
for three hours and a half, remove the 
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fat, and servo. Bread and biscuit may 
be added in small quantities. 

1133. Plfjdn Pea Soup-r-Put in*a 
pan six povKastf pork, well soaked and 
cut into eight pieces; pour six quarts 
of water over; one pound of split peas; 
one teaspoonful or sugar; half a tea- 
spoonful of „pepper; four* ounces of 
fresh vegetables, or two ounces of pre¬ 
served, if handy; let it boil gently for 
two hours, or until the peas are tonder. 
When the pork is rafher fat, as is gene-, 
rally the case, wash it only; a quarter 
of a pound "of broken biscuit may be 
used for the soifp. Salt beef, when 
rather fat and well staked, may be used 
for pea soup. 

1134. French Beef Soup, or Pot au 
Epu (Camp Fashion). —Put into the 
kettle six pounds of beef, cut into two 

* or three pieces, bone included; one 
pound of mixed green vegetables, or 
half a pound of preserved, in cakes; four 
teaspoonfuls of salt; if Kandy, one tea¬ 
spoonful of pepper, one of sugar, and 
three cloves; and eight pints of water. 
Let it boil gently three hours; removo 
some of the fat, and serve. The ad¬ 
dition of. a pound and a half of bread, 
cut into sliA)s, or one pound of broken 
biscuits, well' soaked, will make a very 
nutritious soup. Skimming is not rg- 
f^uired. * 

1135. How to Stew Fresh Beef, Pork, 
Mutton, and Veal.— Cut or chop tw<T 
pounds of fresh beef into tin or twelve 
pieces; put theft into a saucepan,i.with 

^one and a half teaspoonfuls of salt, one 
teaspoonful of sugar, half a teaspqpn- 
ful of pepper, two middle-sized oniofis 
elided, half a pint of water. Set on the 
fire for ten minutes u*til forming a 
thick gravy. Add«a good teaspoonful of 
flour, stir on the fire a few minutes; $dd 
a quart and a half ( of wqler; let the 
whole simmer until thevmeat is tender. 
Beef will Jake .from two hours* and a 
half to throe hours ; «coitton and pork, 
about two hours ; veal, one hour and a 
quarter to one hour and a half; onions, 
sugar, and pepper, if not to be had, 
must«.be omitted; it will even 4l\ pn 
make a good dish; half a pound of 


sliced potatoes, or two ounpes of pre- 
Userved potatoes! either fresh or pre¬ 
served vegetables may be added if they 
con be obtained, also a small dumpling. 

1136. Plain Boiled *Beef.*-Put in a 
saucepan six pound^rf well-soaked beef, 
cut in two, witl^hreo quarts of cold 
water; simmer gently three hourp, and 
scire. Abbut pound of either carrots, 
turnip#, parsnips, greens, or cabbage, 
as well as dumplings, may be boiled 
with it. r 

1137. Cossack’s Flam Pudding —Put, 

info a basin ove pound of flour, three 
quarters oLfi npund of raisins (stoned, • 
ifltime be/ul|/ved), three quarters of a 
pound fat of salt pork (well 

washed, cut into small squares, or 
chopped), two taldcspoofifuls of sugar 
or treacle; and half a pint of water; 
mix all together; put into a cloth tied 
lightly; boil for four hours, and serve. 
If time will not adnqt, boil only two 
hours, though four axe preferable. Hbw 
to spoil the above:—Add anything to ijf 

1138. Bleat Cookery., 

1139. Beef Minced. —Cut into 
small dice remains 61 cold beef# tho 
gravy reserved “from it on the first day 
of it being served ejhouli be nut m the 
stewpan, with the addition uf warm 
water, some mace, sliced shalot, salt, 
am? black pepper. Let the whole 
simmer gently for an hour. A few 
minutes before it is served, take out the 
meat^and dish it; add to the gravy soma 
walnut ketchup, and a little lemon juico 
or walnut pickle* Boil up the gravy 
once more, and, when hot, pour it over 
the meaf. *' Servo it with bread sip¬ 
pets. 

1140. Beef With Mashed Po¬ 
tatoes. — Mash some potatoes with 
hot milk, the yfilt of an egg, some butter 
and salt. Shoe fBfe ^pld beef aiurtaj 
at the bottom of a pie-dish, adding to 
it some sliced shalft, pepper, edit, and 
a little bfef gravy; cover tho whole 
with a thick paste of potatoes, pairing 
th^ crust to rise in the centre above 
the edgen of the dish. Sc6re the poft&o 
crust with the point of a knife in squares 
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of equal sizes. Put the dish before a 
fire in a Dfltch oven, %nd brown it on 


gravy when nearly done, ~ir when 
cool enough thicken it with floy, cream, 
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meat and potatoes will be sufficiently 
done/ * 

11U. Beef Bubble and Squeak. 

—Cut into pieces convenient for frying, 
cold roasted or boiled beef; pepper, salt, 
and fry them; when dc*ic, lay them jm. 
a hot drainer, and whim the meat is 
draining ^fom the fat u^d in frying 
them, have in readiness a ^abbage al¬ 
ready boiled in two waters; chop it 
Small, and put it in the frying-pmi 
with some butter,1idd a little pepper aud 
keep stirring it, that all\>f*4 uiay be 
Squally done. When taken from the 
fire, sprinkle over the calmagte a very 
little vinegar, only enough to give it u 
slightly acid tasto. Ifiace the cabbage 
in the centre of tlys dish, and arrange 
the'slices of meat neatly around k*. 

1142. Beef or Mutton Lob- 
8COUS.—Mince, ffiot too finely, some 
Mid roasted beef or mutton. Chop the 
bones, and put them in a saucepaiWwitk 
six potatoes peeled and sliced, one 
onion, *also Sliced, some popper and 
salt; of these mq^o a gravy. When 
the pdlatneB arc completely incorporated 
w ith tfar gravy, take out the bom« and 
put in 1^16 meat*; 6 *pw the whole to¬ 
gether for an hour hefore it is to be 
served. 

1143. Beef Rissoles. — Mhfte 
and season cold beef, and flavour it 
with mushroom or walnut ketchup. 
Make of beef dripping a very •thin 
paste, roll it out in thin pieces, about 
lour inches square; • enclose in each 
piece some of the mince, iowf he same 
way as for puffs, cutting each neatly 
all round ; fry then) in drippings to a 
very light brown? The paste can 
scarcely be rolled out teokhin. 

Mirged. —Cut veal 
* Jirom Sie fllktons shoulder into very 
small djjce; put into vqp.1 or mutton 
broih with a .little dace, white pepper, 
salt, soifte lemon peel gratdfl, and a 
tablesftffrnful of mushroom ketchup or 
mushroom pojyder, rubbed smooth isto 
the ^ravy. Take out some* of the 


rest of the gtavy, and ppd.it over the 
meat when done. Garnish with bread 
sippets. A little lefhon jaiee added to 
thtLgravy improves its flavour. 

1145 ..Vaal dressed with White 
Sauce. —Boil milk or cfloam with a 
thickening of flour and butter; put 
into it thin slices of cold veal, and 
simmer it in the gravy till it is made hot 
frith out. boiling. When nearly done, 
beat up the yolk of an eggpwith a little 
anchovy and whites sauce; pour it 
gently to the sest. stirring it all the 
time; simmer again the whole together, 
and serve it w r ith sippets of bread and 
curb'd bacon alternately. 

1146. Veal Rissoles. — Mince 

and pound vcaj extremely fine; grate 
into it some remains of eookod ham. 
Mix these w r ell together with white 
sauce, fiavoured#vith mushrooms: form 
tliis mixture into bulls, and enclose 
each in pastry. Fry' them in butter to 
a light brow’n. Tho same mince may 
be fried in balls w ithout pastry, being 
iii$t cemented together wfith egg and 
breadcrumbs. • • 

1147. Mutton Hatfrfed.— Cut 
com mutton into thin slices, fat and 
ledh together; mahn gravy with the* 
bones whence the meat has been taken, 
kfllling |jbem long enough in wqjter, 
w'ith onion,.popper and salt; strain 
the gjpvy, and warm, kut do not boil, 
the mutron in it. Then take out some 
of the gravy to thicken it with flour 
and Gutter, and*"flavour it with mush¬ 
room ketchup. Pour in the thickening 
and boil it up, giving previously taken 
out the mc^t, aud placed it neatly on 
tho dish in which it* is to go to the 

! tablfe. Pour over it the boiling gravy, 
and add sippfitsmf Ifread. 

1148. Lamb. —Fry slices or chopo 
of lamb in butter, till tney rife slightly 
browned. Serve them on a puree of 
cucumbers, or on a dish of spinach ; oi 
dip the slices in bread-crumbs, chopped 
parsley, and yolk of an egg;^ome 

! grefiOd lemon and a little nutmeg may 
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bo added.V- Fry them, mid pour a littlo • have the firo too fierce. The joint 
nice gravy over them when Berved. I should be bastqfl with very*little butter 
1149. Pork. —Slices of cold pork, f and flour, and may be sprinkled with 
fiied and«lf&U,on apple Bsftiee, form an. 


excellent side or comer dish. Boiled 
pork may ako be'jnado into rissoles, 
minced very fine Eke sausage meat, jpid 
seasoned sufficiently, bu/ not over 
much. c 

1150. Bound of Salt Beef.— 

Skewer it tight and round, and tie a 
fillet of broad tapei about it. Put it 
into plenty of cold water, and carefully 
remove the*.seiun ; let it boil till all 
the scum is romored, and then put the 
boiler on one side pi tbo fire, to con¬ 
tinue simmering slowly till it is done. 
Half a round may he boiled for a small 
family. When you take it up, wash 
the scum off with a paste-brush— 
garnish with carrots and turnips. 

1151. Aitchbone of Beef.— 
Manage in the same way as the round. 
The soft, marrow-liko fat which lies on 
tbo back is best when hot, and the 
bard fat of the upper comer is best 
cold. 

1152. Stewed Brisket of Beef. 

—Stew, in sufficient wntev to cover iPio 
‘meat; whan tender, take out the bones, 
and bkimon the fat; add to the grayy, 
when strained, a glass of wine, and a 
#‘little spice tied »p in a muslin bag. 
(This can be omitted if preferred.) Have 
ready either mushrooms, tr\^ftes, **tr 
vegetables boiled, and cut into shapes. 
jLay them on agd around the bct$; re¬ 
duce part of the gravy to glaze* lay it on 
tbo top, and pour the remainder info the 
dish. . « *" 

*1153. Brisket of Beef may f be 
baked, the bones bciqg removed, and 
the holes filled with oyste$g,, fat bacon, 
parsley, or all three in separate holes; 
these stuffings being chopped and sea¬ 
soned to taste. Brabge'it well with 
fiour, pour upon it hall a pint of broth, 
bake for tnree' hourjj,, skim off the fat, 
ctrain the gravy over the meat, and 
garnish with cut pickles. 

1154. Pork, Spare-rib.—Joint 
it n\p$ly before roasting, and craijjc the 
ribs across as lamb. Take care noC to 


fine dried sage, 
three hours. 


It takes from two to 

_ _ Apple,, sauce, mashed 

potatoes, and greenp are thc r proper ac¬ 
companiments, ako good mustard, fresh 
made. / 

1155* Lamb Stove or Lamb 

Stew.—Tak fa lamb’s head and lights, 
open the py(s of the head, jmd wash 
them thoroughly; put ihem in a pot 
with some beef stock, made with three 
quarts of "water and two pounds of shfif 
of beef, strained ; bon very slowly for, 
aft hour ;/wa|Ei and string two or three 
good handfuls of spinuch ; put it ifi 
twenty iffinutes before serving; add a 
Little parsley, and one or tw o onions, a 
short tiint' jjefore‘it comes off tho fire; 
season with pepper find salt, and serve 
all logo!her in a tureen. 

1156. Boast Beef Bones furnish 
a vwy relishing lurfehcon or supper, 
propared with poached or fried eggs and 
mashed potatoes as accompaniments. 
Divido the bones, having "ood pickings 
of meat on each ; score them in squares, 
pour a little melted, butter over, and 
sprinkle with^ pepper and salf; put 
them on a dish; set in a Dutet oven 
for half or three 'quarters o#?an hour, 
according to the thickness of the 
moat; keep turning till they are 
quite hot and brown: or broil them 
cm the gridiror. Brown but do 
not bum them. Serve with piquant 
sauce. 

1167. Marrow Bones.— Saw the 
bones evenly, sd- that they will stand 
steadily j*put a piece of paste into the 
ends; set them upright in a saucepan, 
and«boil till they «re done enough,—a 
beef marrow bone <t 11 require from an 
hour and a thalf to two hours; seQre 
fresh-toasted bsead wjth thei» , 

1158. Beef (Btonp^ Steak ana 
Onion Sauce.— Peel and slice two 
large' onions, put?* them. into a quart 
stew’pan/ with two tablespoonfuls of 
water; cover the pan close, arifi'Betona 
sk/w fire till the water has boiled away, 
and the onions have become a little 
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brow ncd; then ara half a pint of good Let it stew gently till perfect^tender, 
. broth, and bcftl thl onioiv till they are about three hours; then take* out the 
tender; strain the broth, and chop very iheek, divide into pieces fit to help at 
fine ; season ^rith mushroom ketchup, table; skim and strain the §rfVy ; melt 
pepper, .and salt* put in the onions an ounce and a half of butter in a 
then, and l3b them boil gently for five stewpan ; stir into i{f as qtfch flour as 
minutes, pour into tb^» dish, and lay it w^ll take up; mix %ith it by degrees 
-over it a broiled rump<Steak. If in- a pmt and r* half of the gravy; pdd 


stead of broth you use g&kd bacf»grav^, 
it will be delicious. \ • 

1159. Beef Alamodu^and Veal 
Ditto. —Take about eleven pounds of 
Ihe-mouse buttock,—or clod of beef,— 


(ut it into pieces oi three colourounce# 
each; put in three or foui^ ounces of 
beef dripping, and mince a cduple of 


a tablespoonful of musbro&in or wal¬ 
nut ketchup, or port wine, and boil a 
short time. Soive up in a soup or ragout 
dish, or make it in f oParley broth. This 
is* a very et onomical, nourishing, and 
savoury meal. 

1161. Hashed Matton or Beef. 

—-Slice the meat spiaU, trim off the 
brown edges, and stew down the trim¬ 
mings with the hones, well broken, 


large onions, and lay them into a largo an onion, a hunch of thyme and parsley k 


deep stewpan. As sdbn as^t is quite a carrot cut into slices, a few pepper- 
hot,^ Hour the meat, put it into ^the corns, cloves, and a pint and a 
stewpan, continue stirring with* a half of water or stock. "When this is 
wooden spoon; wht'ii it has been on reduced to little more than three quar- 
about- ten minute®, dredge w r ith flour, ters of a pint, strain it, clear it from 
aiul keep doing so till you have stirred the fat, thicken it with a large dessert- 
inas much as you think Avill thieketi it; spoonful of flour or arrowroot, add salt 
then ad<^ by degrees about a gallon of and pepper, boil the whole jtor a few 
boiling water y.keep stirring it together; minutes, then lay in the meat and heat 
skim it when it bqjls, and then put in it wall. l|oikd potatoes are sometimes 
one drtichm of ground Jjlack pepper, sliced hot into the hash. • * 

two ’.^allspice, and two bay-leases ; ^162. Irish Stew. -^Take two 

set the p$A by tne skle of the fire, «or pounds of potatoes; peel and slice them; 
at a distance over it, -and let it stow cuf rather more than two pounds of 
very slowly for about three hours; mutton cliyps, either from the loin or 
when you find the meat sufficiently rtlBk; p§rt of the fat •should be taken 
lender, put it into a tureen, and it is off; beef, two pounds, six large onions 
ready for table. sliced,* a slice of ham,«or lean bacon. 


ready for table. sliced^ a slice of ham,«or lean bacon, 

ll60. Ox-Cheek Stewed. —I’re- a spoonful of pepper, and two of salt, 
pare the day before it is to be eaten ; This^stow may J>e done in a stewpan 
clean the cheek and *put it into soft over “the fire, 01^11 a baker’s oven, or in 
water, just warm ; let it lie fos three or a close-covered on 1 then pot. First pf t 
four hours, then put it into cold water, a layer of potatoes, then a layer of meut 
to Boak all night; next day wfjft it and onions, sprinkle tlje seasoning, then 
clean, put it into a* stewpan, and just a layer of potatoes, und again the meat 
co^er it with water; skin*it well when and*onions and seasoning; the top layer 
it t^a boil;, then add two should be potfitoip, alid the vessel should 

*'#fiole onions %itn *wo or three cloves be quit® full. Then put in half a pint 
stuck into each, three turnips quartered, of good gravy, and a spoonfuf of mush- 
a couple of parrots* sliced, two" bay- room ketchup. I jet the whole stew for 
leaves, and twenty-four corifs of aU- an hour and a half; be very careful it 
spice, & ifead of celery, and a bundle of does not burn. 

swept kerbs, pepper, and salt; las%, 1U33. Palatable Stew. Cut 
add n little cayenne and garlic, u liked, pieces of salt beef and pork into dice. 


* 
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put thereinto a stewpqp. with six whole 
peppercorns, two blades of mace, a few 
cloves, a teaspoonful of celery-seeds ^ 
and a faggota# dried sweet herbs; cover 
with water, and stew gently for an hour, 
then add foments of carrots, turnips, 
parsley, or any other vegetables at hand, 
with two sliced onions, g,nd some 
vinegar to flavour ; thicken with flour 
or rice, remove the herbs, and pour into 
the dish with toasted bread, or freshly 
baked biscuit, brok an small, and serve 
hot. When they can be procured, ’a 
few potatoeairnprove it very much. 

1164. Ragout of Cold Veal.— 
Either a neck, loin, or fillet of veal will 
furnish this excellent ragout with a very 
little expense or trouble. Cut the veal 
into handsome cutlets; put a picee of 
butter, or clean dripping, into a frying 
pan; as soon as it is hqt, flour and fry 
the veal of a light brown; take it out, 
and if you have no gravy ready, put a 
pint of boiling water hits the frying-pail, 
give it a boil-up for a minute, and strain 
it in a basin while you make some 
thickening in the following manner:— 
Put an ounce of butter into a stow - pan; 
as soon as it melts, mix as mitfh 

-flour as will dry it up ; stir it over* the 
fire for a*"#rw minutes, and gradually 
add the gravy you made in the ±ry- 

h.ing-pan : let them simmer together Vor 
ten minutes ; season with pepper, Balt, 
a yttle mace, and a winegl^ssful •**£ 
mushroom ketchup or wine ; strain it 
through a tuingjiv, or fine sieve, over 
the meat, and stew very gently till the 
meat is thoroughly warmed. If you 
have any. ready-boiled-bacon, cut' it in 
slices, and put it to warm with % the 
meat. % 

1165. Economical JDisli.— Cut 
some rather fat ham or bacon into slices, 
and fry of a nice brown; lay them hside 
to keep warm; then i^ix*equal quanti¬ 
ties of potatoes and cabbage,* bruised 
well together,* and fry them in the fat 
left from the ham. Place the mixture 
at the bottom, and lay the slices of bacon 
on the top. Cauliflower, or broccoli, 
substituted for cabbage, is truly de¬ 
licious ; and, to any one possessing -a 
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garden, quite easily procured, as those 
newly blown urill do. * The dish must 
bo well seasoned with pepper. 

1166. Mock Goose* (being a leg 

of pork skinned, roasted, and stuffed 
goose fashion).—parboil thb leg; take 
off the skin, and then put it down to 
roast; baste i^vith butter, and make . 
a savon^ifupoiaicr of finely minced or 
dried-or powered sage, ground black 
pepper, salt/ and some breaji-crumbs, 
rubbed together through a cullender: 
add to this a little very finely minced 
union; sprinkle it with this whdh 
it is almost roasted'; put half a pint 
of made ^g^/ry into the dish, and 
goose stuffing under the knuckle skin; 
or garnish f the dish with balls of it 
fried or boiled. , 

1167. Roasti' Goose. — When a 
goose is well picked, .singed, jrnd cleaned, 
mako- the stuffing, with about two 
ounces of onion—if you think the flavour 
of raw onious too strong, cut thorn in 
slices, and lay them in cold-water forxi. 
couple of hours, add as much apple'or 
potato as you have of oipon, qnd half 
as much green sage, chop them very 
fine, adding four ounces, i.c., about a 
large breakfast cupful, of stale bread¬ 
crumbs, a bit of butter about aft big as 
a •■valnut, and a Very little l#$pper and 
salt, the yolk of an egg or two, and in¬ 
corporating the whole well together, 
6tuif the goose; do not quite fill it, but 
leave a little room for the stuffing to 
swell. Spit it, tie it on he spit at both 
ends, to prevent it swinging round, and 
to prevent the stuffing from coming out. 
From an hour arid a half to an hour and 
three-quarters will roast a fine full- 
grown goose. Send up gravy and apple 
saute with il* « 

1168. Jugged Hare. —Wash it 
very nicely, cui it up in pieces proper 
to help at table, and^ut ■ Abtfapfci"V* a 
jugging-pot, or inlb a Anne jar, just* 
sufficiently large to hold it well; pu t 
in Borne sweet herbs, a roll or two oi 
rind of it lemon, and a fine large onion 
with five cloves stuck in it ^and, if 

wjsh to preserve the. flavour of. the 
hare, a quarter of a pint of water j but, 
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If you wish to make a ragout, a quarter 
of a pint of claret or port w ine, and the 
juice of a* lemofk. Tie the jar down 
closely with a bladder, so that no steam 
can escape; put a litti' hay in the bot- 
’ tom of. the saucepan, in', vhich place the 

J ‘ar; let the water boil tor aftofit thnee 
louts, according to the Vge anil si^ 
of the hdre, keeping it baling all the 
time, and fill up the pot as it boils away, 
^lare, however, must be taken that it 
is not overdone, *vhieh i& the general 
fault in all made dishes* ^hen quite 
tender, strain off the gravy from tlfe 
fat, thicken it with Hour, qpd jjive it a 
boil up; lay the pieces of hare m a hash 
dish, and pour the gravy over it. You 
may make a pudding the same as for 
roast hare, and boil it in a cloth, and 
when you dish up your hare, cut it in 
slices, or make fqj-cerueat balls of it for 
canffsh. For suuce. red currant jelly. 
\L169. Stewed Hare.—A much 
easier and quicker way is the following: 
—Prepare tl^ hare as for jugging; pu A 
it into a stewpan with a few sweet herbs, 
lialf a dozen (lows, the same of all¬ 
spice and black pepper, tnsp large oniors, 
and a s ro]l of leutqu peel; cover it .. r ith 
water: $hen it boils, skim it clean, and 
let it simmer gently till tender (about 
two hours) ; then take the meat np 
with a slu e, set it by a fire to keep not 
while you thicken the gravy; take three 
ounces of butter and some flour, rub 
together, put in the gravy, stir it Veil, 
and let it boil about ten minutes ; strain 
it through a sieve ovA the meat, and it 
is ready. •• 

1170. Curried *Beef, Madras 
W ay. —Take about two ounces of but¬ 
ter, and place it in a saucepan, with two 
small onions cut up intef slices, and let 
- y wuttH hev are a light brown; 
then add a tfblaiqlfconful and a half of 
(lurry powder, and ^iix itaup well. Now 

E ut m the beef, cut into pieeep about an 
ifih gqyare; pour in from a quarter to 
ft third of a pint of milk, and let it sim- 
tqgr for thirty minutes; then tyke itfeff, 
and place it in a dish, with a little lemon 
juice. Whilst cooking stir‘constantly, 
to/prevent it burning. Send to table 


#with a wall o| mashed potatoes or boiled 
rice round it. It greatijii^jpoves any 
curry to add with the milkn quarter of 
a cocoa-nut, scrapqjS veqpsmall, and 
squeezed through mftslin with a little 
water; this*softens the taste of the 
curry, and, indeed, no curfy should be 
made without it. 

1171. Ragout of Duck, or any 
kind of Poultry or Game.— 

Partly roast, then divide into joints, cr 
pieces of a suitable size for helping at 
table. Set it on in t# stewpan, with a 
pint and a half of bjjpth, or, if you havo 
no broth, water, with any little trim¬ 
mings of meat to enrich it; a large onion 
stuck with cloves, a dozen berries of all¬ 
spice, the same quantity of black pepper, 
and the rind of half a lemon shaved thin. 
"When it boils, skim it very clean, and 
then let it simmer gently, with tho lid 
close, for an h«ur and a half. Then 
strain oif the liquor, and take out the 
pieces, which keep hot in a basin or 
deep dish. Rinse the stewpan, or use 
a clean one, in which put two ounces 
oi butter, aad as much flour or other 
thickening as will bring ifr ^o a stiff 
pyjjte ; add to it the gravy*‘by degrees. 
Let it boil up, then add a glass of port 
wine, alittle lemon juice, anda teaspoon-* 
ful of salt; simmer a few minutes. Put 
Rfc me#t in a deep dish, strain, tho 
gravy over, and garnish with sipp^fs of 
toastqfl bread. The favour may be 
varied at pleasure by adding ketchup, 
cum' powder, op vinegar. * 

fi.72. To Dress Gold Turkey, 
Goose, Fowl, Duck, Pigeon, or 
Rabbit. —Cuyhe cold bird or rabbit 
in quarters,, beat up an egg or two 
(according to the quantity to be dressed) 
with a little grated nutmeg, and pepper 
and salt, some parley minced fine, and 
a few Crumbs of bread; mix these well 
together, and cover the^pieefa with this 
batter: broil them, or put them in' a 
Dutch oven, or have ready some drip-.*' 
ping hot in a pan, in which fry them a 
brown colour; thicken a. little 
gravy with some flour, put large 
spoonful of ketchup to it, lay the fry 
in a dish, and pour the sauce round it; 
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garnish, with slices of lemon and toactc^) 
oread, ... ^ a 9 

1173. Tihled Turkey, Fowl, 
or Ohiclfera. —"Skin a cold chicken, 
fowl, or turkey f' take off the filets 
from tiie breasts, and put. them into a 
itewpan with the rest of the white meat 
and wings, Bide-bonos, and merry¬ 
thought, with a pint of broth, a large 
blade of mace pounled, a shalot minced 
fine, the juice of half a lemon, and a 
strip of the peel, some salt, and a few 
grains of cuyeunr ; thicken it with flour 
and butter, and let it summer for two 
or three minutes, tfil the meat is warm. 
In the meantime score tlio legs and 
rump, powder them with pepper and 
salt, broil them in a dish and lay the 
pulled chicken round them. Three 
tablespoonfuls of good cream, or the 
yolks of as many eggs, wil< he a great 
improvement to it. 

1174. Hashed Poultry, Game, 
or Rabbit. —Cut them into joints, 
pat the trimmings into a stewpan with 
a quart of* 3 the broth in which they 
were boiled, and a large onion cut ; n 
four; let the whole boil half an hoar : 
strain it tte 'ugh a sieve ; then put two 
tablespoonfuls of flour in a basin, and 

^mix it well by d 'grees with the Hot 
broth ; set it on the fire to boil up, then 
strain it through r fine sieve«;ash Ou. 
the itewpan, lay the poultry in it, and 
poui^the gravy pn it (through a sjove); 
set it by the side of the fire to simmer 

i very gently (it must not boil) for fifteen 
minutes; five minutes before youseijye 
it pip, cut the stuffing in slices, and 
put it in to warm, theniake it out, and 
lay it round the edge of the dish, and 
put the poultry ifl the middle; skim 
the fat off the gravy, then shake” it 
round well in the stewmn, 1 and pour it 
over the hash. Garnish the dish with 
toasted sippets. J 

1175. Ducks or Geese Hashed. 

v — : -Cut an onion into small dice; put it 
into a stewpan with a bit of butter; 
fry it but do not let it get any colour; 
pat si much boiling water into tne" 
stewpan as, will make mice for‘the 
bash; thicken it with a littlf dour; cut 


up the duck, and put it jnto the sauce, 
to warm ; do not let it u boil; season it 
with pepper and salt and ketchup. 

1170. Broiled Goose.— The legs 
of geese , §c. t bjpiled, and laid on a bed 
of apple saucfriorm an appetising dish 
ff;r lunehion.jr supper. 
j 1177. Galled Fowl.—Take the 
remains of cold fowls, and skin them 
or not, at choice; pepper and salt them, 
and sprinkle over them a little lemo> 
j lice, and Ipt them stand an hour ; 
wipe them dry, dip them into clarified 
butter, ana then into fine bread-crumbs, 
and broil fluently over a clear fire. A 
little finely rninoed loan of ham or 
grated lemon peel, with a seasoning of 
cayenno, selt, and mace, mixed with 
tho crumbs, will vary tliis dish agiee- 
ably. When fried ^instead of broiled, 
the fowls may be damped into yolk of 
egg instead of butter. 

1178. A Nice Way of serving ?,p 

a fovf 1 that has been dressed.—Beat the 
whites of two eggs to a thT k froth; add 
a small bit of butter, or some salad oil, 
flour, a little lukewarm water, ari two 
tablespoonfuls „of beer, beaten^ alto¬ 
gether till it is of tta consisiericy of 
very thick cream/ Cut up the fon r l 
into small pieces, strew over it some 
clipped parsley and shalot, pepper, 
salt, ard a little vinegar, and let it lie 
till din.; ;r-time; dip the fowl in the 
batter, and fry it in boiling lard, of a 
nice light brown. Veal that has been 
cooked may be dressed in the same 
wav. “ 

1179. "Surry of any Kind,— 
Cut up a good fowl; skin it or not, as 
yon please; fry it aj^cely brown : shoe 
two or three onions, and fry them; put 
the fried fowl 'hrtd onions mto a stew- 
pan with a tablespoonfuJXi?T!CrTy 4 jtow * 
der, and one clove of game: cover it 
with water or weal ^ravy: let it stew 
slowly forgone hour, or fall very tender; 
have ready, mixed in two or. three 
spoonfuls of good cream, one teaspoon¬ 
ful Vif flopr, two ounces of"butter, juitro 
of ^ a lemon, some salt; after the cream 
is in, it'must only have one boil up, hot 
to stew. Any spice may be added ,f i 
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the eurry>pwder is not highly seasoned.^ 
With chidftn, rabbit, or fish, observe 
the same ru’e^ Curry is made also 
with sweetbreads, broast of veal, veal 
cutlets, lamb, mutton or pork chops, 
lobster, turbot, soles,'V «ds, oysters, &c. 
Any kind of white lAjat j§ £t fog a 
curry. * I • 

1180,, Curried Eg&a. ~ Slice two 
onions and fry them in butter, add a 
tablcspoonful of curry powder; let the 
Onions and curry powder stew in* a 
pint of good broth till the former are 
auite tender; mix a cup-of* cream, and 
thicken with arrowroot, or rice flour. 
Simmer a few minutes, thfin add six or 
eight hard-Lqiled eggs cut in slices; 
heat them thorough^, bqt do not let 
them boil. . 

*1181. Cold Heat Broiled, 
with Poached*Eggs. —The inside 
of sirloin of bfeef or a leg of mutton 
4# the best for this dish. Cut the 


slices of equal thickness, and* broil 
nnd brown jhem carefully and slightly 
over a eJ-Sr smart fire, or in a 
Dutch oven ; giv^ those slices, most fire 
that !lre least done; lay them in a dish 
b< foty the fire to keepVot, while you 

? oach eggs*^nd*niasli the potatoes. 

’his makes a savoury luncheon or 
supper. The meat should be underdone 
the first time. * 


1182. Curried Oysters. —This 
receipt may be greatly modified, both 
in quantity and ingiodients. ftet a 
hundred of large oysters he opened into 
a basin without losing ono drop of 
their liquor. Put a lturqfe of fresh 
butter into a good-siaed saucepan, and 
when it boils, add m large onisnt cut 
into thin slices, dncl let it fry in the 
uncovered stewpan uutil it is of a rich 
browp. : f nQ^: ju]ii a bit more butter, and 
'two or three tahjespoonfuls of curry 
powder # When these iggredionts are 
well mixed over the fire with a Wooden 
spoon, awid gradually either hot water, 
or brotlf from the stock-pot; cover the 
stewpan^ and let the whole boil sp. 
Meanwhile, have ready the nleat of a 
cocpd-nut, grated or rasped •fine, put 
this into tb* stewpan witb an unripe 


apple, chopped. Let the whole simmer 
over the fire' until the ajpre m dissolved, 
and the cocoa-nut very tepder; then 
add a cupful of strdhg tokening made 
of^flour and water,*ancTsufficient salt, 
as a cupy frill not bear being salted 
at table. Let this boil* up for'five 
minutes. Have ready also a vegetable 
marrow, or part of one, cut into bits, and 
sufficiently boiled* to require little or 
Vo further cooking. Put this in with 
a tomato or two. These vegetables im¬ 
prove the flavour of the dish, but either 
or both of then* imjy be omitted. Now 
put into tbo stewpan the oysters with 
their liquor, and the milk of the cocoa- 
nut, if it ho perfectly sweet; stirthem 
well with the former ingredients; let 
the curry stew gpntly for a few minutes, 
then throw in the strained juice of half 
a lemon. Stir tho curry from time to 
time with a wooden spoon, and as soon 
as the oysters arc done enough, serve it 
up with a corresponding dish of rice on 
the opposite side of the table. This 
dish is considered at Madras tho m plus 
ultra of Indian cookery. 

1183. Fried Oystew,,— Largo 
oysters are the best. Summer for a 
imnute or two in their own liquor; 
drain perfectly dry*? dip in yolks of 
eggs, and^then in bread-crumbs, sca- 
iflned ^vith nutmeg, cayenne, .and 
salt; fry them of a light brpwn. 
Thejj arc chiefly used^nf garnish for 
fish, or for rump steaks; but if in¬ 
tended to be ea^en alone, make a little 
fM 1 *. molted lJutter, moistened with 
the liquor of the oysters, and se^e 


as sauce. m 

1184. Stewed ^Oysters.— -The 
beard or fringe is generally taken off. 
Wfien this is done, set on the beards 
with the liquof of* the oysters, and a 


little whito gravy, rich, but unsea¬ 
soned ; having boiled fdt a few 
minutes, strain off the beards, put in 
the oysters, and thicken the gravy with 
flour and butter (an ounce of butter to 
ha^a pint of stew), a little safc^pep- 
per, and nutmeg, or mace, a spoonful 
of ketchup, and three of cream; some 
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ketcliup, others the juice of a lemon, 
others a gl!a3? of white'wine; the 
flavour ma^v he varied according to 
taste. Similar tilt the stew is thick, 
and the oysters warmed, through, hut 
avoid letting them boil. Jjnytoasted 
sippets at th(J bottom of the dish and 
round the edges. 

1X85. Bologrna Sausages. — 

Take equal quantities of bacon, fat and 
lean, beef, veal, pork, and beef suet; 
chop them small, season with pepper, 
salt, &c., sweet hubs, and sage rubbed 
fine. Have a well-washed intestine, 
fill, and prick it; "boil gently for an 
hour, and lay on straw to dry. They 
may be Binoked the samo as hams. 

*1186. Oxford Sausages. — To 
each pound of lean pork allow one 
pound of lean veal, one pound of fat, 
part pork and part veal. Chop and 
beat woll with a lard-^eater. Allow 
one pound of bread-crumbs, thyme, a 
little parsley ; an ounce of sage leaves, 
chopped very small; two heads of leeks, 
or a little'garlic, or shalot., chopped 
very fine; salt, pepper, and nutmeg. 
To each pound allow one egg, the 
yolks ana whites separately ; heat both 
well, mix in the yolks, and as much of 
ethe whites as is necessary to moisten 
the bread. Then make the sausages in 
the usual way. « .. ' i 

1^87. Worcester T Sausages 
are made Of beef, &c.; add allspice, 
and any ether spices and herbs you 
» may choose. 

1188. Mutton Sausages. —The 
lean of the leg is the best. Add half 
as much of beef suet ;,.that is, a pound 
of lean and half a pound pf suet (this 
proportion is good for all sausages). 
Add oyBters, anchovies chopped Vfery 
fine, and flavour with Reasoning. Ho 
herbs. These will require a little fat 
in the part*to fry. 

1189. Veal Sausages are made 
-exactly as Oxford sausages, except that 

you add ham fat, or fat bacon; and, 
Instead of sage, use marjoram, thyme, 
andjiaisley. ’ 

1190. • Preparing Sausage 
Skins.—Turn them inside out, and 


stretch them on a stick; ./ash and 
scrape them in several waters. When 
thoroughly cleansed, taJfe them off the 
sticks, and soak in salt and $ater two 
or three hours befpre filling. 

1191. Saveloys are made of sale 
pork, fat- ay.d k? .n, with bread-crumbs, 
pepper; and sau-e; they are always put 
in skins: hail half on hour,, slowly. 
These are eaten cold. 

1192. Black Hog Pudding.— 
Cf/teh the blood of g, hog; to each 
quart of bloou nut a large teaspoonful 
of< salt, and'stii it without ceasing till 
it is cold. JSimmer half a pint or a 
pint of tEmbden groats in a small 
quantity of water till tender; there 
must be no t grue?. The best way of 
doing it is in a double saucepan, so that 
you need not put more water than will 
moisten them. Chop up (for one quart 
of blood) one pound of the insido fat 
of the hog, and a quarter of a pint of 
bread-crumbs, a tablespoonful of sag^, 
chopped fine, a teaspoonfi^ of thyme, 
three drachms each of auspice, salt, 
and pepper, and a tegpupful of cream. 
"When the bipod is cold, strain it 
through a sieve, and add to it the.' fat, 
then the groats, and then the spoiling. 
When well mixed, put it into tne skm 
of the largest gut, well cleansed; tie 
it m lengths of about nine inches, and 
boil gently for twenty minutes. Take 
them out and prick them when they 
have* boiled a few minutes. 

1193. Scotch. Woodcock.— 
Three or four slices of bread; toast and 
butter wet\on both sides,—nine or ten 
anchovies washed, scraped, and chopped 
fine jt-put them between the slices of 
toast,—have ready the yolks of four 
eggs well beaim, and half a pint of 
cream—whicn set nv f[ r - thg to 
thicken, but not boil, -thea pour it over 
the toast, anda serve it to table as hot 
as possible. 

1194. r Swee thread. —Trim a fine 
sweetbread (it cannot be too Afresh ); 
pafboil it for five minutes, and thrpw 
it into a basin of cold water. Then 
roast it plain—or beat up the yolk of an 
egg, and prepare some fine brefd- 
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crumbs; or w.len tie sweetbread 
cold, dry it*thoiouglily*m a cloth j run . 
a lark-spiNor a skewer through it, and * edld water, let it boil gejgfclY 
tie it on the*ordinary spit; egg it with | quarters of an hour ; tafefi it i 
a paste-bfueh' powder it well with 
bread-crumbs, and roast it. For sauce, 
fried bread-crumbs, /kilted butter, with 
a little mushroom kf^qpjp, and lemon 
juice, or serve # on buttled *tollst, gar¬ 
nished with egg sauce, (J' with &ravy. 

Instead ai spitting the sweetbread, you 
may put it into a tin Dutch oven, or 
.fjy it. 

1105. Sweetbreads Pi jin. —ParlxAl 
end slice them as before, djy them in 
q clean cloth, flour them, and fry them 
a delicate brown ; take egre to drain 
the fat well, and gumish with Alices of 
lemon, and sprigs of chervil or parsley, 
or crisp parsley. Serve with sauce, 
and slices of ham® or bacon, or force¬ 
meat halls. # * 

1196. Eidne^s. —Cut them through 
the tong way, Beoro them, sprinkle a 
little pepper and salt on them, and run 
a wire skewer through to keep them 
from curling on the gridiron, so that- 
they may bo evenly broiled. lb oil 
over $ clear fire, •taking carfe not to 
prick the kidney with 4he fork, and 
tur.iinf them often rill they are doiie; 
they wiiy take imiouI ten or twofve 
minutes, if the tire is brisk. Another 
mode is to fry them in butter, a»d 
make gravy for them in the pan (after 
you have taken out the kidneys), by 
putting in a teaspoonful of floury as 
soon os it looks brown, put in as much 
water as will make gravy. Kidneys 
will take five minutes rntg^o fry than 
to broil. 

1197. Devil.—TRe gizzard and 
rump, or legs, Ac. , e otf a dressed tuAey, 
capon, or goose, or mutton or veal kid¬ 
ney;, scored* peppered, # salted, and 

% JbroKed$ a sjj«iltnnK , or a relish, being mode 
very hot, has 9 obtained the name of a 
“*devil. l, % • 

1198.,Bacon.—Dr. Kitohlner very 
Justly.sjys:—“ The boiling of bacon 
is a very simple subject to comment 
uppn; but our main object is to team 
common, cooks the art of dressing com¬ 


mon food in the best manner. Cover 
a pound of nice streaked bfbon with 

for threo 
up, scrape 
the under side wel^, and^ht off the 
rind: grate a crust j>f h^ead not only 
ondhe top, but all over it, as you would 
ham, put it* before the fife for a*feiv 
minutes, not too Jong, or it will diy 
and spoil it. Bacon is sometimes as 
salt as salt can mal<g it, therefore before 
it is boiled it must be soaked in warm 
water for an hour w Iwo^changing tlie 
water once; then pare oil' tlie rusty 
and smoked part, trim it nicely on the 
under side, and'serape the rind as clean 
as possible.” 

1199. Ham or Bacon . Slices 

should not he loss than one-eighth as 
more than a quarter of on inch thick, 
and, for delicdto persons, should be 
soaked in hot water for a quarter of an 
hour, and then well wiped and dried be¬ 
fore broiling, if you wish to curl a slice, 
roll it up, and put a wnoden skew'er 
through it; then in may he dressed in 
a cheese-toaster or a Dutch-oven. 

1200. Relishing* Rashers of 
Bhcon.—If* you have any cold bacon w 
you may make a very nieejj?s!fof it by 
cubing it into slices about a quarter of 
an,imh thick. Thng grate sumo crust t 
of bread as directed for liam, and powder 
thg slices well with it on both sides; lay 
tne rasters in a cheese-toaster,—they 
will he browtied on ontyjjfle in about 
three «ii»ut os:—turn tlfemand do the 
other. These are a delicious accom¬ 
paniment to poJelled or fried eggs:— 
the* bacon, having been boiled fii’st, js 
tender and mellow.—They are an ex¬ 
cellent garnish •round veal cutlets, 
sweetbreads,•calf’s head hash, green 
peas* or beans, &c. 

1201 . Anchovy Sandwiches, 

made with the^ibove, will be found 
excellent. • • 

1202. Anchovy Toast is made 
by spreading anchovy paste upon a 
bread either toasted or fried. 

1203. Scotch Porridge.-— For 
Fosn Persons. —Boil threo pftrfB of 
waterin a clean saucepan, add a tea* 
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spoonful of salt; mix very gradu¬ 
ally, while the water is boiling, fine 
pound o£ oatmeal,‘stirring con¬ 

stantly, while you put in the meal, 
with a roihal stick about eighteen inches 
long, calledr a t-'spirtle.” Continue 
stirring for fifteen minutes ; § then 'pour 
into soup plates, allow it to cool a little, 
and serve with sweet milk. Scotch 
porridge is one of the most nutritive 
diets that can be given, especially for 
young persons, on account of tho bont- 
producing elements contained in oat¬ 
meal. It is sometimes boiled with 
milk instead of watcr H but the mixture 
is then rather rich ior delicate stomachs. 

1204. Scotch Brose. — This 
favourite Scotch dish is generally made 
•with the liquor in which meat has been 
boiled. Put half a pint of oatmeal into 
a porringer with a little salt, if there be 
not enough in the broth,—of which add 
as much as will mix it fp the consistence 
of hasty pudding or a little thicker,— 
lastly, take a little of the fat that swims 
on the broth and put it on the porridge, 
and eat it in tho same way as hasty 
pudding. 

• 1205. JBarlev Broth, Scotch.— 

Dr. Kftchiqer, from whose “ Cook’s 
Oracle,”* we hike this receipt, after 
a testing it, says :-t r “ This is a most fru¬ 
gal, agreeable, and nutritive meal. It 
will neither lighten the phrge norv’ie 
heavy on the stomach. J,t will furnish 
you with i^'^psant soup, and meat for 
eight persons, ’Washthree-qfuafters of 
a pound of Scotch barley in a little cold 
water; put it in a soiip-pot with & shin 
«r leg of beef, of about ten podnds 
weight, sawn into four pieces (tell the 
butcher to do this for you); cover it 
well with cold rfater; set*it on the fire ; 
when it boils, skim it very clean, anfi put 
in two onions, of* about? three ounces 
weight each ; set it by the side of the 
fire to Birtimei^very gently for about two 
hours; then skim all the fat clean off, 
, v and put in two heads of celery and a 
large turnip cut into small squares; 

* by Messrs. Houlston * and 

Sons, Faternoster-squai., London, £.0, 


season it with gait, ad^JL let it boil for an 
hour and a half longer, ap& it will be 
ready: take out the meat carefully with 
a slice (and cover it ug, and set it by th# 
fire to keep warm), and skifii the broth 
well before you put it in the tureen. 
Put a quart of tj&e soup into a basin, and 
about qn /?undfi of flour into a stewpan, 
uhd pour the broth to- it by degrees, 
stirring it well together > set it on the 
fire, and stir it till it boils/ then let 
it boil up, and it is ready. Put the 
{pout in a ragout dish, and strain tho 
sauce through a siefe over the meat j 
you may f pi/t to it some capers, or 
minced gherkins, or walnuts, &c. If 
the beef- h&s been stewed with proper 
care, in a very gentle maimer, and 
taken up at ‘ ther critical moment when 
it is just fender,’ you will obtain an 
excellent and savoury meal.” 

1206. Hotch-Potch for Sum¬ 
mer. —Make u stock* from the npek or 
ribs of lamb or mutton, reserving some 
chops, which cook for a shorter time and 
serve in the tureen. Chop small, four 
turnips, four carrots, q feW young 
onions, .a little parslgy, and one lettuce; 
boil for one hour. Twenty minutes 
before they lire doue, put in a cauli¬ 
flower cut small/ on*/ quart^ef shelled 
peas, and a pint of young beans. 

1207. Hotch-Potch for Win¬ 
ter. —This can be made of beef or 
mutton, or, for those who are partial 
to Scotch cookery, a si eep’s head and 
feet* one pound of old green peas, 
steeped all the night previously, one 
large turnip, thaae carrots, four leeks, a 
little pajjlw; all cut small, with the 
exception of one carrot, which should 
be grated; add a small bunch of sweet 
herbs, pepper, and oalt. The peas take 
two hours and % half to cook; the other 
vegetables, two hours j Ih a ^ead. three 
hours; and the feek- font hours. 

1208. Bpef Broth may be made 
by adding vegetaVies to essence of beef 
—or yofirmay wash a leg dr shin of beef, 
the bone of which has been w&d cracked 
hf the butcher; add any trimmings of 
meat, l$ame, or poultry, heads, necks, 
gizzards, < feet, &c.; cover them with 
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cold water ;*sCi]Jche whsle up well from 
the bottonl^nd the moment it begins to 
simmer, skinf it carefully. Your broth 
must be perfectly clear and limpid; on 
this depends the goodness of the soups, 
sauces, and gravies of which it is the 
basis. Add some col<£>watcr to make 
the remaining scum risfc, aiyl •skim^it 
again. When the scum bis done vising, 
and the surface of the broth is quife 
clear, put. in one moderate sized carrot, 
a head of celery, two turnips, and two 
Unions,—it should not have any taste 
yweet herbs, spice*or garlifc, &e.; either 
of these flavours can easily be added 
after, if desired,—cover it close, set it 
by the side of the fire, and lit i '4 simmer 
very gently (as» as not to waste the 
broth) for four or fivl hours, or more, 
acqprding to the weight of the meat. 
Strain it through a sieve into a eleajn*and 
dry stone pan, and*scl it in the coldest 
place-you have, ilfor after use. 

* 1909. Beef Tea.— lieef extract, 
by* adding water, forms the best*heef 
tea or broth| n ©r invalids. (See Bee*' 
Extract, p<m. 1220.) 

1210. Clear Off avy Soup —This 
may HI made fiom shin of beef, which 
slio ihlonot he large or Yoarse. ,f 'he 
meat wilWbe fouM serviceable for the 
table, From ten pounds of the meat 
let the butcher cut off five or six from 
the thick fleshy part, and again divifte 
the knuckle, that the whole may lie 
compactly in the vessel in which it is to 
be stewed. Pour in three quarts of <fcold 
water, and when it has been brought 
slowly to boil, and bgdfti well skimmed, 
throw in an ounce and IMtalf of salt, 
half a large teaspoonful of peppercorns, 
eight cloves, two blades of mace, a faggot 
of savoury herbs, a couple of small car¬ 
rots, and the heart of a^rqpt of celery; 
to thesftft ^f tymiid nninn nr not., at choice. 
k When tW whsle has stewed very softly 
tor four, hours, probe the large hit of 
beef, and, if quite tAider,lift it out for 
table; let the soup be simmered from 
two to fnree hours longer, and then 
strain it through a fine sieve, intoaa 
cldan pan. When it is perfectly cold, 
clear off every particle of.fat: heat a 
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couple of quarts; stir in, wheg it boils, 
.half an ounce of sugar, asmall table- 
9 spoonful of g v ood soy, an^t^iee as much 
of Harvey's sauce, or, inatea£of this, of 
clear and fine mushioom iStchup. If 
carefully made, the «ouiy will be per¬ 
fectly transparent, and of good colour and 
flavour. A thick slice of ham will im¬ 
prove it, and a pound or so of the neck 
of beef, with an additional pint of water, 
will likewise enrichats quality. A small 
Quantity of good broth may be made of 
the fragments of tluTwhola, boiled down 
with a few fresh vegetables. 

1211. Beef. Glaze, or Portable 
Soup, is simply tfie essence of beef 
condensed by evaporation. It may bo 
put into pots, like potted meats, or inta 
skins, as sausages, and will keep foT 
many months. Jf further dried in cakes 
o.' lozenges, by being laid on pans or 
dishes, and frequently turned, it will 
keep for years, ynd supply soup at any 
moment. 

1212. Vermicelli Soup. — To 
three quarts of gravy soup, or stock, 
add six ounces of vermicelli. Simmer 
fo£ half au hqur; stir frequently. 

1213. Vegetable Soiij)^— Peek 
and cut into very small pieces three 
onibns, three turnips, one carrot, and 
fotfr potatoes, put them into a stewpan 
with a quarter of a pound of butter, 
the samg of lean ham, and a bunch 
of parsley, pjtss them ten minutes over 
a sham Ike ; then add ajmtge spoonful 
of flour, Inix well in, moisten with two 
quarts of broth, and a pint of boiling 
milk*; boil upp keeping it stirred; 
seafon with a little salt and sugar, and 
run it through a hair sieve; put it into 
another stewpan, noil again, skim, and 
serve with fried bread*in it. 

1214. Asparagus Soup.— Two 
quarts of godfi ^eef*or veal stock, four 
onions, .two or three turnips, some 
sweet herbs, and the wltite parts of a 
hundred young asparagus,—if old, half 
that quantity,—and let them simmer, 
till fit to be rubbed through a tammy ; 
strain and season it; have ready^the 
boilM green tops of the asparagf&, and 
add them to the soup. 
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1215. Carrot Soup. --Scrape and 
wash half a dozen large carrots ; peel 
off the reC, outside (whitth is the onlj' 
part usc(F this soup); put it into a | 
gallon ste*jfgan, w^th one head of celery, 
and an ctnio^ eut^nto thin pieces ; take 
two quarts of beef, veal, or mutton 
broth, or Jjquor in which mutton or 
beef has been boiled, as tin* foundation 
for this soup. Stock that is equally good 
may bo made by boiling clown some 
cold roast mutton or beef bones. When 
you have put the broth to the roots, 
cover tho stewpan close, and set it on 
a slow stove for Wo hours and a half, 
when the carrots .will'be soft enough. 
At this stago some cooks put in a tea- 
cupful of bread-crumbs. Next boil 
<lhe soup for two or three minutes; rub 
it through a tammy or hair sieve, with 
a wooden spoon, and add os much broth 
as will mako it a proper thickness, i.e., 
almost as thick as pea soup; put it 
into a clean stewpan, make it hot and 
servo. 

1216. Cock-a-Leekie. — Boil 
from four;to six pounds of good shin 
of be.ef well broken, until the liquor 
is very good. Strain it and add a good- 
sized fu«.vi, with two or three leeks eut 
in pieces about an inch long, put in 
pepper and salt to taste, boil slowly 
about un hour, turn put in as many 
more leeks, and give it time-quarters 
of 1 un hour longer. A t. anew hat 
similar soup m ay he ma<h of good beef 
stock, andleeKa cutup and put in v. ithout 
a fowl, though this cannot he called 
Cock-a-Leokio with propriety. 

( 1217. Mince Meat. - Take sc -en 
pounds of currants well picked and 
cleaned; of finely chopped beef suet, 
und finely chopped apples (Kentish or 
golden pippins), each throe and ajialf 
pounds; citron, lemon pool, and orange 
peel cut small, each half a pound ; fine 
moist sugar, fcvo pounds; mixed spice, 
an ounce ; tho rind of four lemons and 
four Seville oranges; mix well, and put 
in a deep pan. Mix a bottle of brandy, 
another of white wine, and the juice of 
the^ 2 ons and oranges that havaleen 
grated, together in a basin; pour half 


over and press dowjj tight with the 
hand, then adathe otLer ho}f and cover 
closely. This may he mpde one year 
so as to be used the next. 

1218. Minced ''<Soll*p».-~Tuo 
pounds of good rump steak, chopped 
very fine; six^-good-sized onions, also 
chopped small,; put both into a stew- 
pan, ^vitlt as fnuch w r a£er or gravy as 
will cover tne meat; stir it without 
ceasing till the water begins to boil; 
then set tho st( wpan aside, where the 
collops can simmer, not boil, for thre* j 
quarters of, an ho’ r. Just before 
serving, s^ir in a tablospoonful of flour, 
a little pepper and salt, and boil it up 
once. Senre with mashed potatoes 
round uie dish. The above quantity 
will be enough fgr four persons. 

1219. Forcemeat Balls. (For 
turtle, mock turtle, or made dishes.)— 
Pound some veal ip a marble mortar, 
rub it through a siovp with as much of 
the udder as you havo veal, or about a 
third of the quantity of butter: put 
some bread-crumbs int^ u stewpan, 
moisten them with mill* add a little 
chopped parsley and shaiol, rub them 
well together in a m'ortar, till they form 
a smooth pas*;'; put it through sieve, 
and when cold, f pound, and mix all 
together, with the yolks of three eggs 
boiled hard; sciisori the mixture with 
sc.lt, pepper, and curry powder, or 
cayenne ; add to it the yolks of two 
law eggs, rub it well together, and 
make it into small balls which should 
be put into the soup or hash, as the 
ease may be, t^n minutes before it 
is ready. _ 

122 b.*'*ieef Extract (as recom¬ 
mended by XlAhoN Liebig), —Take ft 
pound of good ju’qy beef from which 
all the skin and fat has been eut away, 
chop it up fikS sausage meat; mix it 
thoroughly with a pinflflgP^dd* water, 
plaoe it on the side'uf the stove to heat 
very slowly , 'and give it an occasional 
stir. It.may stand two or three hours 
before it is allowed to simmer} iipd will 
then require but fifteen minutes of 
I gentle boiling. Salt should be adjpd 
I when the,boiung commences, and this, 
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for inva®^g iir general, is the only I 
seasoning required. When the extract 1 
is thus far prepared, it may be poured 
from the 1beat into a basin, and allowed 
to stand until any particles of fat on the 
surface can be skim a ed off, and the 
sediment has subsided and lq^t^hc soup 
quite clear, when it nia$ be poujed htf 
gently, Ideated in a clean saucepan, and 
served. The scum should be well 
ilearcd as it accumulates. 

* 1221. Potted Beef. —Take three 
^or four pounds, Hr any ifcnaller quan¬ 
tity, of lean beef, free ffomainews, and 
fub it well with a mixture made of a 
handful of salt, one ounci*of jjdtpdio, 
and one ouiicq of coarse sugar; let the 
meal lie in the salt far two days, turn¬ 
ing and rubbing it f twice a Hay. Put it 
into a stone jar with a little bcefgfavy, 
and covi i ii with u pa.-to to keep it 
dosfi. lJakc it fir several lioms in a 
•very slow^men till the meat is tender ; 
then pour off the gravy, which should 
he in a vegy small quantity, or the 
juice Hi thej jmcat will be lost; pound 
the meat, when cold, in fi marble 
rnortflr till it is reduced to a smooth 
pa tty adding by degreed a little fresh 
butler nulled. Sk-ason it as you pro¬ 
ceed with pepper, allspice, uulnieg, 
pounded mace, and doves, or such of 
these spices as tiro thought agreeable. 
Some flavour with mu hovy, ham, sha- 
lots, mustard, wine, flavoured vinegar, 
ragout powder, cuiry powder, &c^ ac¬ 
cording to tasto. "When it is thoroughly- 
beaten and mingl ed toge ther, press it 
closely into small sCalTCrvwiigits, nearly 
full, and fill them up with a layer a 
quarter of an inch thick of clarified 
butter, and tie themfup with a bladder, 
or sheet of Indian rubber* They should 
be kept in,ft„fipol place. 

1222.‘ , Sf»astgirg Potted Meat. 
-r-Take^ a pound and a half of rump of 
beef, cut into dic£, an<f put it. in on 
fiarthen jar, with a quarter of a pound 
of butter at the bottom; tie the jar 
close up witb^paper, and set over a jot 
t#boil; when nearly done, add cloves, 
mace* allspice, nutmeg, sglt^png. cay¬ 
enne pepper to taste; then boil till 


tepder, and let it get cold. l # ound the 
meat, with four anchovif e^pshed and 
boned; add a quarter of R^pound of 
oiled butter, work ifcwcll«|ether with 
the gravy, warm ab‘itle,<fcd add oochi- 
nefl to colour. Then press into small 
pots, and polir melted mutton Buet over 
the top of each. 

1223. Brown Stock.— Put five 
pounds of shin of, beef, three pounds 
of knuckle of veal, and some sheep’s 
trotters or cow-tewl in^o a closely- 
covered stewpan, tp draw out the 
gravy very gtjitly, and allow it to 
become nearly biftwn. Then pour 
in sufficient boiling water to entirely 
(over the meat, and let it boil up, 
skimming it frequently ; seasoning it 
with whole peppers, salt, and roots, 
herbs, and vegetables of any kind. 
That being done, lei it boil gently five 
or six hours, pour tins broth off from 
the meat, and let it stand during the 
night to cool. The following morning 
lake otf the scum and fat, and put it 
away it) a done jar for further use. 

1224. Jgrown Stock may be 
made from all sorts of uj»at, bone^, 
remnants of poultry, gaiy,o, (ST 1 . The 
shin of bet f makes an excellent stock. 

*1225. Brown ^Gravy. — Three, 
onions sliced, and fried in butter to a 
jjfft browfl ; toast a l^rge thin slice of 
bread lAtil quite hard and of a deep 
brown. Take these, nny piece 
of mdht,4>onc, &c., and “some herbs, and 
set them on tho fire, with water ae-, 
cording to judgment, and stew down 
uiftil a rich and thick gravy is produced- 
Season, strain, and keep cool. 

1226. Goot& or Dock Stuffing. 
—Chop ver f fine about two ounces of 
onicn,* of green sage leaves about on 
ounce (both•unboiled), four ounces of 
bread-^umbs, % hit of butter about as 
big as a walnut, &c., thosyolkand white 
of an egg, and a little pepper and salt; 
some add to this a minced apple. 

1227. Bacon is an extravagant 
article in housekeeping ; there is often 
twfcft as much dressed as need b*y%hen 
it is sent to table as an accompaniment 
to boiled poultry or veal, a pound and 
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a naif is plenty for a dozen people. A 
good German sausage is a yery econo¬ 
mical substitute* for bacon; or fried 
^ork sausafc- 

1228. O^maty Economy.— 

The English, generally speaking, 
very deficient in the practice^ culinary 
economy; a French family would live 
well on what is often wasted in an 
English kitchen: the bones, dripping, 
pot-liquor, remains c2 fish, vegetables, 
&c., which are too often consigned to" 
the greasc-potr or the dust-heap, espe¬ 
cially where pigs er fowls are not kept, 
might, by a very ^trifling degree of 
management on the part of the cook, or 
mistress of a family, be converted into 
sources of daily support and comfort, 
at*least to some poor pensioner or other, 
nt an expense that, even t^ie miser could 
scarcely grudge. 

1229. Calf’s Head Pie.—Boil the 
head an hour and a half, car rather more. 
After dining from it, cut the remaining 
meat off in slices. Boil tho bones in a 
little of the liquor for three hours ; 
then strain it off, let it rcmiiin till next 
day, and then take off the fat. Tfl 
make th^JPe .—Boil two eggs for five 
minutes; letvthcm get cold, then lay 
them in slices at tho bottom of a pie- 
rlish, and put alternate layers of meat 
and jelly, with peppor and, chopped 
lemqn also alternately, till the.,dish 
full Jucover with a crust and bake it. 
Next day tifi&fte pie out upside dpwn. 

1280. Sea Pie.—Make a thick 
‘pudding crust, line a <|ish with it, or 
what is better, a oake-toi; put a laypr 
of uliced onions, then a layer of salt beef 
cut in slices, a layer of, .sliced potatoes, 
a layer of pork, and another of onions; 
6trew pepper over all, cover with a 
crust, and tie down tightly with a cloth 
previously dipped in r hoftmg water and 
floured. Boil for two hours, and serve 
hot in a dish. 

1231. Bump-Steak Pie.—Cut 
■'•three pounds of rump-steak (that has 
been kept till tender) into pieces half as 
big aayour hand, trim off all the s|rip, 
sinews^and every part ■which has not 
indisputable pretensions to be eaten, 


and beat them with a qhopter. Chop 
,very fine half a dozen snalqt,., and add 
to them half an ounce of ‘‘pepper and 
salt mixed; strew some of-the Reasoning 
at the bottom of the dish, then a layer 
of steak, then some more of the season¬ 
ing, and so on titf.' the dish is full; add 
hal| a gill ni mushroom ketchup, and 
tho same quantity of gravy, or red 
wine ; cover it as in the preceding re¬ 
ceipt, and bake it two hours. Large 
oysters, parboiled, bearded, and hud 
alternately with tho steaks—their liquor' 
reduced and substituted instead of the 
ketchup and wine, will impart a delicious, 
flavour to tho pie. 

1232.1 Efaised Pies. —Put two 
pounds and a half of flour, on the paste¬ 
board,—and ,fjet othe fiiv, in a sauce¬ 
pan, three quarters of a pint of wate*, 
and half a pound of good lard. "When 
the water boils, make a holo in the 
I middle of the tour, pour in the water 
i and lard by degrees, gently incorpora¬ 
ting tue flour with a spoon, and when 
it is well mixed, knead if witty your 
hands till it becomes stifL; dredge a 
little flour to j>revent ,,-jt sticking to the 
hoard, or you cannot make it look 
smooth. Roll the dough with your 
hands — the rolling-pin must, not be 
used—to about the thickness of a quart 
pot.; leave a little for the covers, and 
cut the remainder into six circular* discs. 
Take each of those pieces in succession; 
put one hand in the rmddle, and keep 
the other close on the outside till you 
have worked it either into an oval or a 
round shape. H>»ve your meat ready 
cut, and sea&Lued with pepper and salt; 
if pork, cut it in small slices—the gris- 
kin is the best for jmsties: if you use 
mutton, cut it in very neat cutlets, and 
put them in (-the pics as you make 
them; roll out the cowi^grith.' the 
rolling-pin, and cut «ihem to the size 
of the pies, w,et thejn round the edge, 
put themjm the pie. Then press the 
paste of each pie and its cover together 
with the thumb and finger, ana lfietly,, 
ni(u the edge all round wjth the back 
of a knife, and hake them an hour ajft 
a half. 
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1283. Wild puck,fTo Dress.— 
The birds afcp roasted like common 
ducks, but without stuffing, and with 
a rather fags Allowance of time for 
cooking. For example, a full-sized 
. duck will take from Vhree-quarters of 
*an hour to an hour in toasting, but a 
wild duck will ^ke from forty to fifty 
minutes. Before carving the knife 
should be tdra^n longitudinally along 
the breast, and upon these a little 
f^yenne pepper must be sprinkled, and 
a lemon squeeze^ The^ require % 
good made gravy, as described below. 
They are excellent half roasted and 
hashed in a good gravj made as 
follows:— A 

1234. Sauts for Wild Duck.— 
Simmer a tcacupful* of port wine, 
the* same quantity of good gravy, a 
small shalot, witc^ pepper, nutfneg, 
mace, and salt to taste, for about ten 
minutes; put in a bit of butter and 
dour; givd^it all one boil, and pom 1 it 
over the birds, or serve in a sauce 
tureen.* f 

1235. Widgeon and Teal, To 
Dress. —These birds may be* roasted 
or half roasted and hashed, according to 
the directions giwm for wud duck, and 
served up^with-a s&uce or gravy made 
in precisely the samo way. A widgeon 
will take as long to roast as a wild duck, 
but a teal, being a smaller bird, will 
take only from twenty to thirty 
minutes. 

1236. Roast Duck.—Put into 

the body of the bird # a seasoning of 
parboiled onions mamd^vith finely- 
chopped sage, salt, peppeiyffkid a slice 
of butter. Place it before a brisk fire, 
but not sufficiently pear to be scorcflfed ; 
baste it constantly, and when the breast 
is well .plumped, and thfc fteam from it 
draws tlowak 4j*the fire, dish and serve 
it quickly, vmh # little good brown 
gtfavy poured round 2iem,«nd also some 
in a gravy tureen. Toung dpeks will 
take about half an hour to roast; full- 
Rized ones from three-quarters of an 
hqur to an hour. . • 

*237. Roast Partridge. —Let 
the bird liang as long as if can be kept 


without being offensive#* Picket care¬ 
fully, and sipge it; Wipe .the inside 
thoroughly with a clean alev^truss it 
with the head turned underAjfe wing, 
and the legs drawn clbse together, but 
not qpossed. Flour pdttriages prepared 
in this manner when first laid to the 
fire, and baste them plentifully with 
butter. Serve them with bread sauce 
and good brown gravy. 

1238. Partridge Pudding.— 
Skin a brace of wGj^-kept partridges, 
and cut them into pieces • line a deep 
basin with suet crust,* and lay in the 
pieces, which should, be rather highly 
seasoned with white pepper and cay¬ 
enne, and moderately with salt. Pour 
in water for the gravy, close the 
pudding carefully, and boil it for threo* 
hours or three hoars and a half. "When 
mushrooms are plentiful, put a layer of 
buttons or small xnushroomR, cleaned as 
for pickling, alternately with a layer of 
partridge in filling the pudding. I'lio 
crust may be left untouched and merely 
emptied of its contents, where it is 
objected to, or a richer crusttnade with 
butter may he used instead of the 
ordirtary suet crust. •’ 

1£39. Roast Ptarmigan.— The 
ptarmigan, which is cither a variety of 
grouse or grouso in itt^wintor plumage, 
and black # game, when roasted, are 
cdBked iiwprecjpely the same manner ^ls 
grouse. • * 

124£. f Roast GradS®.— Truss 
the birds m the same manner as phea¬ 
sants, and set down before a brisk fire. 
Wljyn nearly ready—they will be done 
in from twenty to twenty-five minutes 
—baste |tvell with^butter and sprinkle 
with flour in order to froth them, and 
send # to| table with some good brown 
gravy and sonjo fried bread crumbs and 
bread sauce. ^hes& accompaniments 
should be served in different sauce 
tureens. * 

1241. To Truss and Roast a 
Pheasant. —The following method « 
of trussing a pheasant—which applies 
equally to partridges, grouse, &c.,^md 
to fowls, guineafowls, &c.—4ff pre¬ 
scribed by Francatelli in his-“Cook’s 
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Guide ” “ Rub tbe scaly cuticle off,! pie has been out of the ove^.'xorhalf an 

the legg.mtha cloth; tnm away the hour, boil the lesidue strained from tht 
iaws ait^ spurs; cut off the neck close bones &c., of the partridges, and put it 
up to the b&A, leaving the skin of the into the pie. Let it standfor twenty-four 
breast entiref wipe the pheerant clean hours before it is eaten.— Do not take 
and truss it in the following, manner, any of the fat from the pie, aa that ia 
vizi:—Place the pheasant upon its what preserves it. A pie made in this 
breast, run a trussing needle and string manmr will bo eatable for three months 
through the loft pinion (the wings being after it is cut; in short, rt cannot spoil 
removed); then turn the bird over on in any reasonable time. All cold pies 
its back, and place the thumb and fore- arc made in this manner. Either poultry 
finger of the Aeft Hand across the breast, qr game, when put into a raised crust, 
holding the legs <- rect; thrust the needle arid intended^ to bo eaten until cold, 
through the middle join* of both thighs, should be Ironed, and the liquor that is to 
draw it out and tfien pass it through fill up the pie made from the bones, &c. 
the other pinion, and fasten the strings 1243r veal Pie.—Take some of 
at the back; next pass the needle the middle or scrag of «. small neck; 
through the hollow of tbe back, just season it >yith flcppor and salt, and 
below the thighs, thrust it again put to it a few pic.’os of lean bacon 
through the legs and body and tie the j or lrnm. If a high seasoning is required, 
strings tightly; this will give it an ! add maco, cayenne, and nutmeg to the 
appearance of plumpness.” Roast and j salt and pepper, and fdreemeat and egg 
send to table in the same manner, and balls, truffles, morels, washrooms, 
with the some accompaniments as sweetbreads cut into small bits, and 
directed for Roast Partridge [par. 1237.) cocks’ combs blanched, c.i 1 form part 
1242. Gold Partridge Pie. j of the materials, if liked, 1 !but the pie 
Bone* as many partridges <&; the size of will lie very good without them. JIave 
JA 3 toj^made may require. Put a a rich gravy I 9 pour in after baking, 
whole raw Ruffle, peeled, into each 1244. Mutton Pie. —The fol- 
partridge, and fill up the remaining lowing is a capita! family dish :—Cut 
1 , space in each hk'd with good forte- mutton into pieces about two inches 
meal. Make a raised crust: lay a few 1 square, and half an inch thick; mix 
slices of veal in the bottom, an$L a thft-,t pepper, pounded allspice, and salt to- 
layep of forcemeat; then the par- gethcr, dip the pieces in this ; sprinldo 
triages, klftN&'.nr truffles to each paT- stale bread-crumbs at the bottom of the 
\ridge; then cover tho partridges and dish 1 ; lay in tho pieces, strewing the 
r jruffles over with sheets of bacon, cover crumbs over each layer; put a piece of 
the pie in, and finish k. It will tyke butter the sty» > hen’s egg at the 
four hours baking. Gut tm pounds of top; add tfAvineglassful of water, and 
lean ham (if eight partridges ar* in the cover in, and bake in a moderate oven 
pie) into very thin slioes put it in a rathet better than an hour. Take an 
stew-pan along with the bonis and onion, chopped fine j a faggot of herbs; 
giblets of the partridges, and any half an anchovy 0 ; and add to it a little 
otheT loose giblets that <are at hand, an beef stock or gravy ; *fftHttier' for a 
old fowl, a faggot of thyme and parsley, quarter of an hour, raise the crust at 
a little niace,' and about, twenty-four one end, and'^pourrin the liquor—not 
shalots: add about a pint of stock, the thick rpart. (See Potato Pie. par. 
v£>et the stewpan on a stove to simmer for 1118). v * 

half an hour, then put in three quarts 1245. Seven -Bell Pasty.-* 
of g^od stock; let it boil for two hqqrs, SKred a pound of suet cut sqty 
then efhan it off, and reduce the liquid pork into dice, potatoes nr> ^ o»ion«f 
to one pint; add shei/y wine to it', and small,-rub a sprig of dried sage up fine; 
put aside till the pie is baked. When the mix with some pepper, and place in the 
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comer of 
over the 
sides, and I 
bones, &c 
season 'wft 


piecetof paste; turn 
ier Turner, pinch up the 
t in a quick oven. If any 
ngvain from the meat, 
pepper and sage, place 


them with a gill of water in a pan, 

. and bake with the pasty; when done, 
strain and pour the gravy* into ttys 
centre of the p&ty. * * 

1246. % A»ple Fie.—Fare, core' 
and quarter the apples; boil the cores 
and parings in sugar and water; strain 
tiff the liquor, addmg more sugar; grat% 
t£e rind of a lemon ovqp^the apples, 
aqd squeeze the juice into the syrup * 
mix half a dozen cloves with the fruit, 
put in a piece of butter tffe sice of a 
walnut; cover with puff paste. 

1247. Cup in. a Fie-l^sh.—The 
custom of placing an inverted cup in a 
fruit pie, is to retain the juice while 
the pie is baking inlthe oven, and pre¬ 
vent its boiling ov6r. When the cup is 
first put in the dish it is full of cold air, 
an&when the pie is placed in the o$en, 
this air # will #cpand by the heat and 
‘fill the cup, ta$L drive out all the juice 
and a portion of th% present air <it con¬ 
tains, m which state it will remain 
until removed from the ov&i, when the 
air in the pup will dbndense, and occupy 
a very small space, leaving the re¬ 
mainder to be filled with juice; bq£ 
this does not take place till the danger 
of the juice boiling over is passed. 

1248. Excellent Paste for fniit 

or moat pies may be made with two- 
thirds of wheat flour, one-third of the 
flour of boiled potata^iA^Bome butter 
or dripping ; the whole bem^ brought 
to a proper consisten&e with warm 
water, and a small quantity of yeaeP or 
belong powder added when lightness is 
dusired. This will also •make very 
j>lessact * cakc:w*for breakfast, and may 
he made with Sr without spices, fruits, 
&c; ■ « • 

1240. Pastry for Tarts* &c.— 
Take of Agar one pound; baking pow¬ 
der, three teaspoonfuls; butter, six 
ounces; water,*enough to bring; it tff 
the csoraistence required. 

1250. When much Pastry 
* 


is made in a house, a quantity of 
Jftne flour should be kept as hand, in 
dry jars, and quite secifred •jjbm the 
air, as it makes lighter pastrcpdRnd bread 
when kept a short*timy1than when 
fresfc ground. * 

1251. fty Wife’s tittle ‘ 
Suppers. 

1252. Meat Cakes. —Take any cold 

S eat, game, or poifltry (if underdone, 
a 1 the better), mays it fine, with a 
little fat bacon or ham, oi*an anchovy; 
season it with pepper and salt; mix 
well, and make Jt into small cakes three 
inches long, an inch and a half wide, 
and half an inch thick; fry these a 
light brown, and serve them with good 
gravy, or put into a mould, and boil 
or bake it. Bread-crumbs, hard yolks 
of eggs, onions, sweet herbs, savoury 
spices, zest, curry-powder, or any kind 
of forcemeat nUty be added to these 
meat cakes. 

1253. Oyster Fatties. —Boll out 
puff paste a quarter of an ych thick, 
cut it into squares v r ith a knife, sheet 
eight or ten fatty pans, put upon eack, 
a bit‘of bread the size of half flvrstetPE; 
roll put another layer of pasffe of the same 


top: pare them roiJhdto tho pan, and 
notch thorn about a dc?zen times with 
the back of tbfc knife, rab thgpbJightiy 
with yqlktof egg, bake tfiem in a hot 
oven about a quarter of an hour: when 
done, .take a thindieo off the top, then 
with* a small knife, or spoon, take ou£ 
the bread afflPthe inside paste, leaving 
the outsfle quite entire; then parboil 
two doAn of large •oysters, strain 
them, frem their liquor, wash, beard, 
and cut them into f opr; put them into 
a stewpan with* an ounce of butter 
rolled in* flour, half a ^ill «of good 
cream, a little grated lemon peel, the 
oyster liquor, free from sediment, 
reduced by boiling to one-half, some 
cayenne pepper, salt, and a teaspoonful 
of lemon juice; stir it over a Qse five 
minutes, and fill the patties. , 

1254. Lobster Patties.—Prepare 
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Iho patfies as in the last receipt. Take 
a hen loiter already boiled; pick °tha 
meat lEf tail and daws, and chop 

It fine; jfclit iq$o a stewpan with a 
little of thevisit|p- spawn pounded in a 
mortar till quite smooth, an ounce of 
fresh buttej, half a gill Of cream, and 
half a gill of veal consomme, cayenne 
pepper, and salt, a teaspoonful of 
essence of anchovy, the same of lemon 
juice, and a tablespoonful of flour and 
water: stevyfor f»rs minutes. 

1255. Igg $Rd Ham Fatties.— Cut 
a slice of bread two inches thick, from 
the most solid paft of a stale quartern 
loaf: have ready a tin round cutter, 
two inchos in diameter; cut out four 
tor five pieces, then take a cutter two 
sizes smaller, press it nearly through 
the larger pieces, thefi remove with a 
small knife the broad from the inner 
circle: have ready a largo stewpan full 
of boiling lard; fry the discs of bread 
of a light brown colour, drain them 
dry with a clean' cloth, and set them 
by till waited ; then take half a pound 
of lean ham, mince it small, add to it 

gill good brown Sauce; sjlfr it 
over'The fire a few minutes, and put to 
it a small quantity of cayenno pepper 
and lemon juie v o: fill the shapes rath 
the mixture, and Jay a poached egg 
upon each. n ' % 

'1256. Yeal and Ham Vatties.’— 
Chop &i*^gix ounces of ready-dressed 
lean veal, and three ouncefe Ci ham, 
very small; put it into a stewpan with 
an ounce of butter tolled in flour, half 
«a gill of cream, half a. gill ofveal 
stock, a little grated nutmeg t od lemon 
peel, some cayenn$*pepper slid salt, a 
spoonful of essence of ham, aid lemon 
juioe, and stir it over the !W some 
time, taking care it doefe not bum. 

1257. Fuff Paster —To a pound and 
a quartlr of <• sifted flour, rub gently in 
with the band half a pound of fresh 
butter, mix up with half a pint of 
spring water, knead it well, and set it 
by for a quarter of an hour; then roll 
it oU^t thin, lay on it in smalP pieces 
three quarters of a pound more of 
batter, throw on it a little flour, double 
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it up in folds, 'and rol^ it ouf thin three 
times, and set it by for pbbut an horn 
in a told place. Or, if a more substan¬ 
tial and savoury pasts r be desired, use 
the following:— 

1258. Paste for Meat or Savoury 
Pies. —Sift two pounds of fine flour to 
a pound tfnd a half of L good salt butter, 
break it into small pieces, and wash it 
well in cold water; rub gentry together 
the butter and flour, and mix it up with 
the yolks of three eggs, beat together 
’vith a spopn, and .nearly a pint of 
spring wpteir; roll it out, and doubh 
it in folds three times, and it is ready. 

1259. Chicken and Ham Patties. 
—Use^che white meat from the breast 
of tbo chickens or fo\f is, and proceed 
as foT veal and Ham patties. 

1260. Prime Beef Sausages.— Take 
a pdbnd of lean beef, and half a pound 
of suet, remove thej skin, chop it fine 
as for mince collop, then beat "it ifrell 
witji a roller, or in a marble mortar,, till 
it is all wel^ mixed and will stickto¬ 
gether ; season highly, j’nd n&oke intfo 
flat round cakes, about Sin ihch thiefej 
and shaped with ft cup or sauoer, aiid 
fry of alight brown. The sauSageS 
should be servecj up on boiled* rice, as 
fbr ourry, if for company^* you may 
do them with eggs and bread-crumbs; 
out they are quite as good without. 
Or they may be rolled in puff or pie 
paste, and baked. 

,1261. Potato Pufffe.— Take cold 
roast meat, either beef, or mutton, dt 
veal and ham, {dear it from the gristle^ 
cut it smpl 1 ;. dlXU" -season with pepper, 
salt, and pickles, finely minced. JkxB 
anj mash some potatoes, and make 6b ms 
into a paste with fine or two sags ;Toll 
out the pasje, with a dust of ftowytrut 
it round with a sau cer, p ut some of 
your seasoned meat <MJ"Ttae half, 
fold the other hair over it Hke a pttff ; 
pinch or nlfck it*heatiy round, jpn& 'ffy 
of a light brown. Inis is‘an;gleg&n$ 
method of preparing meat thit bis ften 
.dressed before. - 

1262. Fried Eggs akd Mtoped HIUi 
or Bacon.— Choose some vifr ..flhe 
bacbn streaked with a good deal tin lain; 
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cut this iAteveifr thin slices, and after- I 
wards into sfciaU square pieces ; throw ? 
them into a stewpan and Bet it over 
a gentle* fire, **that they may lose 
some of their fat. When as much 
as will freely come is thus melted 
from them, lay them on a worm dish. 
Put into a stewpan a ladlefuf ox ijieltfcd 
bacon or larcL set it on a stove; put in 
about a #ozem of the small pieces of 
bqcon, then incline the stewpan and 
sjbreqk in an egg. Manage this care¬ 
fully, and the tgg williprcsently Bb 
“done: it will be very fbuiyl, and the 
little dice of' bacon will stick to it all 
over, so that it will make » very pretty 
appearance. T:«.ke care the yolks do 
\jaot harden, Whcngho egg is thus 
oqne, lay it carefully on a*warm dish, 
ana do the others.* * • 

1263. Fish Cake. —Take the meat 
from_the bones of any kind of cold fish., 
.and put tjie bones witli the head and 
fins into a stewpan with a pint, of 
water, a little salt, pepper, an onion, 

* and affagg^, of sweet herbs, to stew 
for gravy. "Mince the meat, and mix 
it well with cnsirfbs of bread and cold 
potitqgs, equal parts, aWittle parley 
and seasoning. •hlglai into a cako, with 
the whim of an egg, or a little butter 
or milk; ogg it over, and cover with 
bread crumbs, then fry a light brovfli. 
Pour the gravy over, and stew gently 
for fifteen minutes, stirring it carefully 
twice or thrice. Serve hot, and •gar¬ 
nish with slices of lemon-, or parsley. 
These cakes affordaaapital relish from 
scraps of cold fish.^'IRSiiaJjpepers who 
would know how to economise all kinds 
of nutritious fragments, should rqfer to 
the “FamOy S&”e«tf[l,” which supplies 
a complete course olfc “ Secondary 
Cookery.”* 

1 1 1264.—JJarbted Goose.— The fol¬ 
lowing^ suitable for larger supper 
parties,'or as a sto?k difih for families 
whtere visitofs are frequent; 5t is also 
fexcelknf for breakfasts, or for pic¬ 
nics :—Take a fine mellow ox-tonugie 
;*-■---s—Ji 
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out of pickle, cut off the root afid homy 
part at the lip, wipe dr?, jjand bod 
till it is quite tender. * Tftm^fpeel It, 
cut a deep slit in it^whota«£ength, and 
lay a fair proportion °f 4 Rie following 
mixture within it:—Mace half an 
ounce, ifiitnfbg half an oynce, cloves 
half an ounce, salt two tablespoonfuls, 
and twelve Spanish olives. The olives 
should be stoned, ^uad all the ingre¬ 
dients well pounded and mixed to¬ 
gether. Next fatirw hpm-doorfowl 
and a good large goosg, and bone them. 
Put the tongue^nside the fowl, rub the 
latter outside witb the seasoning, and 
having ready some slices of ham di¬ 
vested of the rind, wrap them tightly 
round the fowl. Put the fowl and its 
wrapping of ham inside the goose, with 
the remainder (ft the seasoning, sew it 
up, and make all secure and of natural 
shape with a niece of new linen and 
tape. Put it in an earthen pan or jar 
just largo enough to hold it, with 
plenty of clarified butter, and bake it 
for two hours and a half in asslow oven ; 
then take i^out, and when cold take 
oi?t.the goose and set it in a ^eveLtolwr 
off the butter and hard fat, winch put 
by*the fire to melt, adding, if required, 
mere clarified butter* Wash and wipe 
out the pan, put tj|*s bird again into it, 
qgyl take Rare that ifc is well covered 
with thfPwarm butter; then tie thtfjat 
down with ^bladder an^*iMCiier. It 
will Iftrfl thus for a long time. When 
wanted for the table the jar should be 
placed in a tub Saf hot water, so as to 
mAt the l^jer, the goose then can be 
taken Ait, and sent to table cold. 

126K>. Oyste^Pie. —The following 
directmns nfay be sdfely relied upon. 
Take Alarge dish, butter it, and spread 
a rich paste %ver the sides and round 
the edgjj, but ffbt at the bottom. The 
oysters should be fresfr, and as large 
and fine as possible. Drain off part of 
the liquor from the oysters. Put theny 
into a pan, and season them with 
pepper, salt, and spice. Stir them well 
witrPthe seasoning. Have smdf'tho 
yolks- of some hard-boiled eggs, 
chopped fine, and the grated bread. 
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Four tUd oysters (with as much of their 
liquor aa^ywu please) intothe dish that 
has tht^arfto'in it. Strew over them 
the chopjkri egg and grated bread. Boll 
out the licro^.the' pie, and put it on, 
crimping the edges handsomely. Take 
a small sheet of paste, «ut*-it into a 
square, an<f roll it up. Cut it with a 
sharp knife into the form of a double 
tulip. Make a slit in the centre of the 
upper crust, and stick the tulip in ifc. 
Cut out eight lar^s-ljuvea of paste, and 
lay them on*th^. lid. Bake the pie in 
a quick oven. 

1266. Salad.-»Thd mixing of salad 
Is an art which it is easv to attain with 
care. The main point is to mcoiporate 
the several articles required for tho 
salad, and to serve up at tabic as fresh 
as possible. The liurbs should be 
“morning gathered,” and they will be 
much refreshed by laying an hour or 
two in spring water. *Careful picking, 
and washing, and drying in a cloth, in 
the kitchen, are also very important, 
and the d$je proportion of each herb 
requires attention. The sauce may be 
Jjbus prepared:—Boil tw6*eggs for ten 
or twelve Vninutes, and then put them 
in cold watel for a few minutes, sot^iat 
the yolks may become quite cold qpd 
hard. Bub them through a coarse 
sieve with a wooden spoon, and iqix 
them with a tablespoonful of'water or 
cr<S»m, r ruMh en add two tfiblespoonfuls 
of fine flask on, or melted buttery mix, 
and add by degrees a teaspoonful of 
salt, and the same quqjutity of mustard: 
ijjix till smooth, and then incorpotate 
with the other ingredien £S T aTbo«t throe 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Pijur this 
sauce down the aide of tin* salat bowl, 
but do not stir up the salad till granted 
to be eaten. Garnish the top of the 
salad with the white oft the eggs, cut in 
slices; on th«#o may be arranged in 
such manner as to be ornamental on 
the table. Some persons may fancy 

"they are able to prepare a salad without 
previous instruction, but, like every¬ 
thing qjse, a little knowledge in this 
case is not thrown a wav. 

1267. 'French Mode of Dressing 


Salad.—Fill the salai, bow; - with let¬ 
tuce and small s&laain {^•’taking care 
not to cut up the lettuce into too small 
strips. Sprinkle with &lt and* pepper, 
and, if liked, drop some mustard, mixed 
thin, over the salad, and strew a little 
moist sugar over it. Then pour over 
the whbte'three tahlespoonfuls of good 
Salad’ oil and one of Orleans vinegar, 
and turn over the lettu jb lightly with 
a salad spoon and fork, that every por¬ 
tion of it may be brought into contact 
with the mixture. This mode of pre¬ 
paring a spladris far more expeditious 
than the ordinary way. 


1268T Salad Mixture in Verse. 

4 

Two large potatoes, passed through kitchen 
sieve, ‘ , „ / 

Unwanted softness to the salad give; 

Of mordant mustard £dd a single spoon— 
Distrust the condi mcnL which bites s q Boon; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a faultr 
To add a double quantity of salt; 

Three times the spoon wit{\ oil of Lucca 
crown, i * 

And once with vinegar procured from town. 
True flavour needs it, and your poetVtegs 
The pounded yellow of two well-boilnd eggs; 
Let onion atoms luik y'fhin tho bowl, 

And, scarce suspected, animate tfie whole; 
And lastly, on the favoured compound toss 
A%nagic teaspoon of anchovy sauce; 

Then, though green turtle fail, though veni¬ 
son's tough, 

Andtham and turkey bo not boiled enough 
Serenely full, the epicure may say,— 

“Pate cannot harm me—I have dined to¬ 
day-” 


1^69. Appl’e Puddings. —One 
pound of flour, sixrcginees of very finely 
minced beef t suet; roll thin, and flu' 
with one pound'and a quarter of boiling 
apples; add the grated rind and 
strained juice of a femoll lemon, tie it 
in a cjoth; boil forgone hour and twenty 
minutes,wor longer. A small, slice of 
fresh butter stirred into it When it is 
sweetened will be on acceptable addi> 
tibn; grated nutmeg, or*- cinnamon Ja 
fine poB'4pr, may be substituted for 
lernorf ridd. * For a richer pudding use 
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half a poqpft ofjbutterlfor the crust, 
and add to tho apples a sinful or two 
of orange or quince marmalade. 

127Q. Boston Apple Pudding. 

—Peel ana core one dozen and a half 
of good apples ; cut them small; put 
them into a stewpan with a little water, 
cinnamon, two cloves, and the* peel gf 
a lemon; stew bver a slow lire tiJJsoft; 
sweeten vgth Upoist sugar, and pass it 
through a hair sieve ; add the yolks of 
four eggs and one white, a quarter of a 
pound of good better, half a nutmeg* 
the peel of a lemon grgffed, and the 
juice of one lemon; beat welt together*; 
line the inside of a pie-dish with good 
puff paste; put in the pudditg, and 
bake half arfchour. 

, 1271. Bread Ptidding.—Un- 

feitnented brown <bread, two ounces ; 
milk, half a pint^ one egg; sugar, 
quarter of an ounce. Cut the bread 
into slices, and jlbur the milk over it 
’boiling hot; let it stand till well soaked, 
arfd stir in the egg and sugar, *well 
( beaten, with" a little grated nutmeg; 

‘ and btuce or /team for one hour. 

1 2jiS. Plum • Pudding:—Take 
of flour, one pound; three teaspoon¬ 
fuls of'baking pqwder ;b«Jbf suet, e-ght 
ounces ; currants, *ei&ht ounces ; nut¬ 
meg and orange peel, grated fine, 
quarter of an ounce; three eggs, 
be boiled or steamed four hours. 

1273. Cabinet Pudding. —Cut 
three or four muffins in two, pour over 
them boiling milk sufficient to cover 
them, cover them up until they 
are tender. Maka»?_^v;h custard witn 
the yolks of eight eggs and the 
whites of four, a pfnt of cream, a 
quarter of a pound of loaf sugaf, an 
ounce of almonds, blanched and 
cut, lemon peel and vuftmeg grated, 
and a ‘glass jf ratafia or bftmdy, and 
add to the Makati muffins. Butter a 
tin m< aid for boiling—(for baking, a 
dish. Ppt a layer of dried, cherries, _ 
greengages, apricots, or French plums; : raisins, and bread-crumbs ; two tables 
cover with the mixture, adding fruit j spoonfuls of treacle, half a pint of 

tnijlfr—all of which must he well mixed 


boiling this pudding it should he placed 
in a stewpan, with only wgter enough 
to reach half vr&y up the If for 

baking, it will not take so km g. Lay 
a puff pasto round th6 edgaf of the dish, 

1274. Elegant fereifd Pudding. 
—Take lightJtvhite bread, and cut if m 
thin slices. Put into a pudding shape 
a layer of any sort of preserve, then a 
slice of bread, and repeat until the 
i^ould is almost fulR Pour over all a 
pint of warm Uii^k. in which four 
beaten eggs have been Thixed; cover 
the mould with a pieGo of linen, place 
it in a saucepan wjfh a little boiling 
water, let it boil twenty minutes, and 
servo with pudding sauce. 

1275. Economical Family 
Pudding. —Bruise with a wooden 
spoon, through a cullender, six large or 
twelve middle-sized boiled potatoes; 
beat four eggs, mix with a pint of good 
milk, stir in tte potatoes; sugar and 
seasoning to taste; butter the dish; 
bake half an hour. A little Scotch 
marmalade mokes a delicious accom¬ 
paniment. 

4276. Blitter Pudding. —Take 
of flour, four ounces ; a teaSpor.'-V-war iff 
baling powder; a little sugar, and one 
egg. Mix with milk to a thin batter, 
and bake in a well-fluttered tin, in a 
brisk oven, half afThour. A few cur- 
rflftts mas be strewed tn the bottom of 

the tin if preferred. _ m 

127J7- Batter PudeiSudg" Baked 
or Boiled. —Six ounces of fine flour, 
a little salt, andsthree eggs; beat well 
with a little mflk, added by degrees 
until it-ia uio^thickness of cream ; pflt 
into at buttered Wish; bake three- 
quartern of an hour •* or if boiled put 


it 


intofs 


a buttered and floured basin, 
tied o#er with a clpth; boil one hour 
and a half or n*>re. 

1273. Half - Pay-Pudding.— 
Four ounces of each oz the following 
l ingredients, viz., suet, flour, currants, 

' • » _1 1 . _ l 1 X__ 


and mixture* alternately, until fhe 
mould or dish is quite full. Boil an 
BQtfT, and serve with wine sauce. In 


together, and 
four hours. 


boil?d in a rifould, for 
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lS79 k Kg Padding.—Three- and mash thenupth a little hulk, poppet 
quarters of. a pound of grated bread, J and salt: this will m&ki a apod pudding 
half a ^oujaa«.crf best figs; six ounces of*i to bake under roast meal. With the 
Buet, Bix^mcas of moist sugar, a tea- addition of a bit of # jbutter, an egg, 
cupful of milk, and a little nutmeg, ruilk, pepper, and salt, it maxes an ex- 
The figs and met mUst be chopped very cellent batter for a meat pudding baked. 
Ape. Mix the bread and suet first, fben Grease a baking dish; put a layer of 
the figs, sugar, and nutmlgs, one egg potatoes, £hen a layer of meat cut in 
beaten well, and lastly the milk. Boil bits, and seasoned witlT pepper, salt, & 
in a mould four hours. To be eaten little allspice, either mi£i oj: without 
with sweet sauce. * chopped onions; a little gravy of roast 

1280. Plain Si^e t Pudding.— meat is a great improvement; then put 
Take of flou% GtiSpound and a half; lyaother layer of potatoes, then meatf 
bicarbonate of soda, three drachms ; oi } mid cover Svith potatoes. Put ^ 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder; buttered paper over the top, to prevent 
beef suet, four ounces; powdered gin- it from being burnt, and bake it frotn 
ger, half a drachm; water or milk, one an hounto fin hour and a half. 

pint. Mix according to the directions 1284. Almond Padding.—A 
given for the tea cake (par. 2099) and large cupful of finely-minced beef suet - 
boil or steam foT two hgurs. a tcacupfuf of mific, four ounces/of 

1281. Barley Pudding .—Take j brea%crumbs, four ounces of well- 
a quarter of a pound of Scotch or pearl cleaned currants, tw6 ounces of almonds, 
barley. Wash, and gimmer it in a half a pound of stoned raisins,, three 
small quantity of water; pour off the well-beaten eggs, and the* Whites of 
water, and add milk and flavouring as othef two ; sugar, nutmeg, and cinna- 
for rice puddings. Beat up with sugar mon, and a small glass ofsrum. Butter 
and nutmeg, and mix the milk and a shape, and place part af the*raisins 
barley in the same way,# It may J>o neatly in rows. Blanch the almonds; 
ma ge.or l ess rich of eggs, and with or reserve tho half of them to be placed in 
without the qddition of butter, cream, rows betweoA the raisins just* before 
or marrow. Put it into a buttered d8ep seiying. Mix aM the remaining in- 

. dish, leaving roesa foT six or eight gredients well together, put into the 
ounces of currants, «£nd an ounce of shape, and boil three hours, 
candied peel, cut* up fine, wifh a *1285. Sauce for Almond Pud- 

apples cut in small piece?. An hour ding.—One teaspoonful of milk, and 
wiirbakg' jfe' a*. two yolks of eggs well beaten, and 

1282. Carrot Pudding*-^Qr&te somtf sugar; place on the fire and stir 
. a raw red carrot; mix with double tho till it just comes to the boil: then let it 

weight of bread-crumas or biscuit^ or cool. When li^e^farm, stir into it 
with the same weight ojU-ach: to a a glass of JsSfiy or currant wine, and 
pound and a half of tjjjs mixtuitt, put a serve in a sauce tureen. This sauce,is 
pint of new milk or creqp, orjjhalf a a groat improvement to raisin padding, 
pint of each, f<9ur or six ounces of 1286. Peas Pudding. — Dry a 
clarified butter, three or four egjjs well pint or quart* qf split peas thorougtoy 
beaten, sugar to taSte, j little nutmeg, before tho fire;. then .tie them up 
and a glass of brandy ; line <or edge loosely in a cloth, pq£ tiftm into warm 
a dish wfth fihfi paste; pour in the water, boil Ijiem p couple of hours, 
mixture; put slices of candied lemon or more, until quite tender; take them 
Ur orange peel on the top, and bake up, beat them well in a* diqfi with a 
id a moderately hot oven. little salt, the yolk of an egg, fcnfl £ 

1%83. Potato Pudding. — Boil hit of butter. Make it quite smooth 
mealy jftttatoes in their skins, according tie it up again in a doth, and boil it 8a| 
to the rule-laid down (par . 1104^, akin hour longer. . This is highlynouriilung) 
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1887. ilppte Difcnplings. — 

Paste the sa^ie as for abpla pudding, 
divide into as many piecesas dumplings 
are required; peal and core the apples; 
roll out your paste laige enough; put 
in the apples ; close the dumplmp, tie 
each in a cloth very tightly. Boil them 
one hour; when you takevtlfem up, 
dip them quickly in cold water, an£ 
put them* in^t cup while you untie 
them ; they will turn out without 
breaking. 

1888. Rice JDumplings.—Picjf 
qpu wash a pound of rk&, and boil it 
gently in two quarts of wfiter till It 
becomes dry—keeping tlje pot well 
covered, and not stirring it.* Then 
take it off the fire, and spread it out to 
V)pl on the bottom of fin inverted sieve, 
loosening the grains lightly with a ijprk, 
that oil the moist Lire may evaporate. 
Pare a dozen pippins, or some large 
juicy "apples, ana scoop out the core ; 
then fill uj? the cavity with marmalade, 
or with lemon and sugar. Cover every 
apple all ov&r with a thick coating of 
the boiled ri#e. Tie up each in a sepa¬ 


rate aloth, and pvt them into*a pot of 
cold water. They will require about 
an horfr and a quarter aftJh- they begin 
to boil, perhaps loffger. • 

1889. Boiled Custard. — Boil 


half a pint of new milk, with a piepe 
of lemon peel, two peach leaves, half a 
stick of cassia, a few whole allspice, 
from four to six ounces of white s^gar. 
Cream may be used instead of milk; 
heat the yolks and wljite of four eggs, 
itr&irf the milk thret^h^oarse muslin, 
era hair sieve; then mix the eggs and 
milk very gradually fbgether, and stir 
ft* ; well from the bottom, on the # fire, 
tiBit thickens. 

>1890. Baked Oultard.— Boil 


a pMt of nplk a Aw coriander seeds, 
•’’little oinnamdB and lemon'peel; 
Sfc , eefcen*with four ounces of loaf sugar, 
mix with it a pint of cold milk*; heat 
Jigit.eggs for ten minutes; add the 
%*^ar ingredients; pour it from one pan 
another tax or eight times, strain 
rough a sieve; let it stand; skim the 
frqfji from the top, pour itT into earthen 


cups, and bake immediately an a hot 
oven till they«are of a good folour; 4bu 
minutes will b6 sufficients ;• ('• 

1891. French Batterr^- Two 
ounces of butter cutPinto hits, pour on 
it l<^s than a quarteW>f § pint of water 
boiling; -wl^n dissolved, add three- 
quarters of a pint of witter cold) so 
that it shall not be quite milk warm ; 
mix by degrees smoothly with twelve 
qpices of fine dry* flour and a small 
pinch of salt, if*.*be batter be for fruit 
fritters, but with moriS^ti for meat or 
vegetables. Before ufixl, stir into it the 
whites of two • eggg beaten to solid 
froth; previously to this, add a little 
water if too thick. This is excellent 
for frying vegetables, and for fruit 
fritters * 

1898. A Black Man’s Recipe 
to Dress Rice. —Wash him well, 
much wash in cold water, the rice flour 
make him. stick* Water boil all ready 
very fast. Throw him in, rice can’t 
burn, water shake him too much. 
Boil quarter of an horn* or little more ; 
rub one rice in thumb and linger, if all 
ruh aw r ay hifh quite done. Put rice iu 
eullfcnder, hot water run avfiv ; 
cujj of cold water on him, put back 
rice in saucepan, keep him covered near 
the Arc, then rice all feady. Eat him 
ud I • ** 

*1293# Yellow Bice. —Take {me 
pound of rice, wash it clean. arjApttli it 
into a*sancepaa which w^iinoTd three 
quarts ; add to it half a pound of cur¬ 
rant* picked andwashed, one quarter of 
an ounce of the Best turmeric powder, 
previously dissolved in a cuptul 8£ 
water, And a sticH*of cinnamon; pour 
over tf.em two quails of cold water, 
place the saucepan uncovered on a 
moderate Art, and g allow it to boil till 
the rice is dry,4then stir in a quarter of 
a pound of sugar, and £wo punces of 
butter: cover up, and place the pan 
near the fire for a few minutes, wen 
mix it well and dish up. This is a* 
favourite dish with the Japanese, mid 
witttfce found excellent as a vegetable 
with roast meat, poultry, &o.ft also 
forms a capital pudding, which may m 


t 
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roved by tbe addition oi Taisias, 
on& a few Ranched almonds. * . 

lS^&jBoUed Bice for Curry — 1 
Put theNace on in cold water, and 
let it come to At boll fora minute or so: 
strain it quit?' dry, and lay it on # the 
hob, in a stewpan without aceover to 
let the stealh evaporate, then shake it 
into the dish while very hot. A squeeze 
of lemon juice after it boils will make 
it separate better. * , 

1295. IiOimyi^ice. —Boil suffi¬ 
cient rice in riti/k, with white sugar to 
taste, till it is roft; put it into a pint 
basin or an earthgnwtfre blanc-mange 
mould, and leave it till cold. Peel a 
lemon very thick, cut the peel into 
shreds about half or three-quarters of an 
inch in length, put them into a little 
water, boil them up, «and throw the 
water away, lest it should be bitter, then 
pour about a teacupful of fresh water 
upon them ; squeeze sand strain the 
juice of tbe lemon, add it with white 
sugar to the water and shreds, and let 
it stew gently at the fire for two hours. 
(When col<fit will be a syrup.) Having 
turned out the jellied tied into a ettt- 
gtoa»-&sli,*Dr one of common delf, pour 
the syrup gradually over the rjpe, 
taking care the little shreds of the peel 
are equally distributed over the whole. 

1296. Remains of CofdJSweai 
^ Dishes. r 

129‘?T Jfa *fcoe Pudding.— Ov^r the 
cold rice pudding pour a custard, and 
add a few lumps of wily or preserved 
fruit. .Remember to remove the baked 
cbating of the pudding’—fleinre the 
custard is poured oww it. I. 

1298. Applecart.—Gut int) trian¬ 
gular pieces the remains of a coll apple 
tort: arrange the pieces around the 
sides of a glass or cnin«bowl, and leave 
space in the centre for a custafd to be 
poured in. 

1299. Plum Pudding. —Cut into 
4hin round slices cold plum pudding,and 
fry them in butter. Fry also Spanish 
fritters, and place them high ui«the 
centre ot the dish, and the fried pud¬ 
ding all round the heaved-up fritters. 


lump sugar, land serve 
sauce m utureen. 
tors.—Make then 


Powder all wi 
them with wii 

1300. Fitters. —Make them ot 
any of the hatters directed forjpancakes, 
by dropping a small quantity into the 
pan; or make the plainer sort, and dip 
pared apples, sliced and cored, into the ' 
b%tter, and fry them in plenty of hot 
lqrd. 'Currants, or sliced lemon as thin 
as paper, make an agq^able change. 
Fritters for compuiy should be served 
on a folded napkin in the dish. Ahy t 
qfirt of sweetmeat, or |ipe fruit, may be 
made into fritters. * 

"1301. Oyster Fritters— Make,a 
batter of flour, milk, and eggs ; season 
with a very little nutmeg. Beard the 
oysters, and put as manf as you think 
proper in each fritter. ./ 

1302. Potato Fritters. —Boil 
two large potatoes,, bruise them fine, 
beat four yolks and three whites of 
eggs, and add to the above f osea large 
spoonful of cream, anothef of sweet' 
wine, a squeeze of lemon, and a little 
nutmeg. Beat this battef well Jhalf an , 
hour. It will be extreme^ light. Put 
a good -quantity of fine lard into a 
stewpan, and drop a spoonful at a time 
1 of the battei^into it. «Fry the flitters; 
and serve as a sAutffe, a glass* of white 
wine, the juice of a lemon, one dessert- 
sjjponful of peach-leaf or almond water, 
and some white sugar, warmed together; 
not to be served in a dish. 

l^OS. Apple Fritters— Peel 
and core some fine pippins, and cut into 
slices. Soak thym in wine, sugar, and 
nutmeg, for nifiP^Tara. Makes batter 
of four egffS to a tablespoonful of rose 
water, a tablespbonful of wine, and a 
tabl&spoonful of pplk, thickened with 
enough flour, stirred in by degrees; 
mix two or tnrfce hours before wanted. 
Heat som£ butter hi a frying-pan ; dip 
each slice of applet separately in the 
batter, and fry brown; sift pounded 
sugar, and grate a nutmeg over them. 

1304. Pancakes—Make 4 light 
batter of eggs, flour, and milk; a little 
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served tt eat with. 

se^qf, make 
small beer, ginger, ai 
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Or, when 
te hatter with. 

_aacT so forth; or* 1 

water,. w}th flour, and a very little milk, 
wjE serve, but not so well as eggs and 
aUjna$k. 

SJ1Q5. Cream Pancakes.—Mix 
two eggs, well beaten, with & pint# of 
cream, two ounces of sifted sugar, §ix 
of flour, a littte nutmeg, cinnamon, and 
mqoe. fry the pancakes thin, with a 
hit of butter. 

130& Rice Pancakes. — Bail 
kail a pound ox groun&fice to a jelly 
\n a pint of water or milk, bnd keep* it 
well stirred from the bottom to prevent 
its being burnt; if too thick add a little 
more milk; lake it off the fire; stir in 
or sight ounces o^ butter, a pint of 
cie&xn, six or eight eggs well beatgn, a 
pinch of salt, sugar, and nutmegs with 
as much flour as will make the batter 
thick*, enough* * Fry with lard or 
'dripping?* # 

*1807. Scones. — Flour, two 
poun ds; bicarbonate of soda, quarter of 
"an oun&e^plt, quarter of au ounce; 
sour buttermilk, qpe pint, more or less. 
Mb fo the consistence of light dough, 
roll out about hplf an irifih thick, and 
cut them rut to onydhhpe you please,and 
bake on a griddle over a clear Are about 
ten or-fifteen minutes ; turning thein^o 
brown on both sides—or they may be 
done on a hot plate, or ironing stove. 
A griddle is a thin plate of cast-iron 
about twelve or fourteen inches in 
diameter, with a handle attached, to 
hailg it up by.—SberV^eones are ex¬ 
cellent for tea, and may be eaten either 
cold or hotjbuttered, ftr with cheese. 

1808. Friar's Omelette?Boil 
& dozen apples, as Jot sauce; stir in a 
quarter of a pound of abfltter, and the 
same qf white sugar; whefTceM, add 
four eggs, well beaten; put it into a 
g dish thickly •strewed over with 
of bread, so as to stick to the 
sad- sides; then put in the 
. > j straw crumbs of bread 
top; •when baked, turn it oftt 
tetoef m£ax ever it.„ 

Ordinary Omelette.— 




Take four eggs, beat the 
rfhites together with atal 
milk, and a little salt ahei 1 ] 
two ounces of buttej into a« 
boil, and let it rem|p \patil it begins to 
br#wn; pour the batter into it, and let 
it remain quiet for a minpte; turn up 
the edges of the omelette gently from 
the bottom of the pan wilh a fork; 
shake it, to keep i^from burning at the 
J>ottom, and fry it till of a bright brown. 
It will not tak^‘iuor' 4 hftn five minutes 
frying. p 

1310. Hiss Acton's Observa¬ 
tions on Ox&eUfttes, Pancakes, 
Fritters, &c.— “There is no diffi¬ 
culty in making good omelettes, pan¬ 
cakes, or fritters; and, as they may be 
expeditiously prepared and served, they 
are often a vftry convenient resource 
when, on short notice, an addition is 
required to a dinner. The eggs for all 
of them shoulft be well and lightly 
whisked ; the lard for frying batter 
should be extremely pure in flavour, 
and quite hot when the (fritters are 
dropped in Lthe batter itself should be 
Bifiooth as CTeam, and it should v bp 
briskly beaten the instant ffefoie it is 
usgd. All fried pastes should be per¬ 
fectly drained from thp fat before they 
are served, and ee?^ to table promptly 

5 hen the>» ore imcty^. Eggs may lie 
Issed i* a multiplicity of ways, but 
are seldom iftore relisbed y iVc„iJf^Wftu 
than im tt> well-made and expeditiously - 
served omelette. This may be plain, 
or seasoned wit^ minced herbs and a 
very little ehalot, when the lastis like<b 
and is -then culled Omelettes, aux fines 
herbes; for it may Is© mixed with minced 
ham or 1 grated cheese* in any case it 
should Jie light, thick, full-tasted, and 
fried omy on ene side; if turned in the 
pan, as it freqiUntly is in England, it 
will at €nce be flattene^and^xendered 
tough. Should the slight rawness, 
which is sometimes found in the middl* 
ef the inside when the omelette is mad* 
in the French way, be objected to, a 
heated shovel, or a Bslamanaer^nay be 
held oyer it for an instant, before it it 
folded on the dish. The pan fa 
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frying it should be quite small; for if it 
be four or fi\fe eggs only, 

and then’S^yrtinto a large one, it will 
necessarily spread qver it and be thin, 
which would rpndqr'it more like a pan¬ 
cake than an omelette; the only partial 
remedy for tjiis, when a pfcn of proper 
size cannot be had, iB to raiso the 
handle of it high, and to keep the 
opposite side close ( down to the fire, 
which will confino the eggs into a 
smaller space* *dLo gfilyy _ should be 
poured into the £ish with it, and, in¬ 
deed, if properly made, it will require 
none. Lard is prdKeraftle to butter for 
frying hatter, as it renders it lighter; 
but it must not beuceu for omelettes. 
Silled with preserves of any kind, it is 
called a sweet omelette.” 

1311. Baked Pbars. — Take 

twelve large baking pears; pare and 
cut them into halves, leaving on about 
half an inch of the s&m. Take out 
the core with the point of a knife, 
and place the pears thus prepared close 
together in* a block tin saucepan, the 
inside of which is quite bright, and 
wji cjsg cover fits quite close. Put to 
thenftthe rind of a lemon cut thin, with 
half its juice?' a small stick of cinna¬ 
mon, and twenty grains of allspice; 
cover them with goring water, and 
allow one pound t of loaf sugar to a pjjjt 
and a half of water: cover close, 
arih iuafltt^ac*Bix hours id a very slow 
oven;—they will be quite tender, and 
of a good colour. Prepared cochineal 
is generally used fqt* colouring the 
pears; but if the above is strifetly 
attended to, it will be fotbid tor answer 
best. •* \ 

131 2. Apples served wind Cus¬ 
tard. —Pare and core apples; aft them 
in pieces; bake on stew them with as 
little water as possible; w^en they 
have bedbme •pulpy, sweeten and put 
them in a pie-dish, and, when cold, 
pour over them an unboiled custard, 
and put back into the oven till the 
custard is fixed. A Dutch oven will 
do.*' Equally good hot or cold. 

1813. .Apples in Syrup.—Pare 
and core some hard apples, and throw 


them into a bum of wa^er. When all 
are done, clarify as muefe jpaf sugar as 
will cover them; put the apples in 
along with the juice "and rind of a 
lemon, and let them simmer till they 
are quite clear; care must he taken not 
to break them; place them on the dish 
they are* t& appear upqp at table, and 
peur the syrup over. These are for 
immediate use. ^ » 

1314. Apricots Stewed in Sy¬ 
rup. —Wipe the down from young % 
apricots, and ( stew thpm as gently as 
possible in a syrup made of four ounce* 
of sugar to ( half a pint of water, boiled 
the usual time. 

1315? Mother Bvete Pudding. 

If you want c goodpudding, to teach y 
I'm willing :* • ' 

Take too pennyworth/if eggs, when twelve 
for a shilling; 

And of the same fruit that Eve had once 
chosen, / 

Well pared and well chopped, at least hhlf 
a dozen; 

Six ounces of bread (let youf maid eat the ' 
crust), t 

The crumbs must be grated as small's* the 
dust; r 

Bin ounces of currattwfrom the ftones you 
must sort, 

Lgst they break out your teeth, and spoil 
all your sport; 

Six ounces of sugar won’t make It too 
sweet; 

Somfc salt and some nutmeg will make It 
complete; 

Three hours let iffboil, without hurry or 
flutter, 

And then serve ft up, without sugar or 
¥ utter. 

1310. Apeidents. —Always send 
for a turqeon immediately an accident 
oceurty met trsat^us' directed until he 
arrives. •* 

13.17. In* both Soalda and Bunn, 
the following facta cannot be.too firmly 
impressed on the mind of the reader, 
that in either of these accidents the 
first, best, and often the only rem e di es 
required, t ere sheets of wadding, She 
wool} otf carded cotton, ondindekjfitof 
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these, violet jowder, Wour, magnesia, 
or chalk. The object \>t which these| 
several articles are employed is the 
same in* eaclr* instance; namely, to 
exclude the air from the injured part; 
for if the air can be effectually shut out 
from the raw surface, and care is taken 
not to expose «the tender jJhrt till the 
new cuticle is formed, the cure may die 
safely left t$mature. The moment a 
person is called to a case of scald or 
burn, he should cover the part with 
a sheet, or a portion qf a sheet, T>f 
\wadding, taking care xfbt ty break ajiy 
blister that may have formed, or stay 
to remove any burnt clothes that may 
adhere to the surface, but a# quickly 
as possible envelope^every part of the 
injury from all access of trie air, laying 
one or two more'pieceb of wadding on 
the first, so as effectually to guard the 
bum or Bcald frgin the irritation of the 
atmdBphgre; and if the article used h 
ifool or cotton, the same precaution, 
of adding more material where the 
•~>ur£aflk is thinly covered, must be 
adopted; flight bandage finally se¬ 
curing all in theiT places. Any of the 
popular remedies recompensed below 
may be eruploj^c^\^hen neither wool, 
cotton, tfor wadding are to be procured, 
it being always remembered that that 
article which will best exclude the%ir 
from a bum or scald is the best, 
quickest, and least painful mode of 
treatment. And in this respect nothing 
has surpassed cotton loose or attached 
to paper as in wadding. 

iSl8. If the Itehi is muoh Injured 
in hume, spread sopie linen pretty 
thickly with chalk ointment, an£ lay 
over the part, an<4 give the patient 
some brandy and water*if much ex¬ 
hausted ; then sen d fp £.a nuyjfcal man. 
If not much injurea7and verj^iinful, 
use the same oindnent, or apply carded 
cotton Sipped in lfme #ater and lin¬ 
seed oil. • If* you please, you* may lay 
elotha dipped in ether over the parts, 
or cold lotions. Treat scalds in ^ie 
ttomef, or cover with scraped 
w potato; but the chalk ointment is 
the pest. In the absence of 'all* these, 


cpver the injured part with treacle^and 
dust over it plenty of flppr.tf. 

■ 1319. Body in Raines>*Xay the 

f. person down on tb§ floor *of the room, 
and throw the tablecloth, mg, or other 
laige cloth over him, and roll him on 
the floor. * • 

1320. Dirt in the Bye. — Place 
your forefinger upon the cheek-bone, 
having the patient before you; then 
•slightly bend the finger, this will draw 
down the lower rid JNthe eye, and you 
will probably be able to remove the 
dirt; but if this will not enable you to 
get at it, repeat this operation while 
you have a netting-needle or bodkin 
placed over the eyelid; this will turn 
it inside out, and enable you to reuufve 
the sand, or ^eyelash, &c., with the 
comer of a fine silk handkerchief. As 
soon as the substance is removed, bathe 
the eye with cold water, and exclude 
the light for a day. If the inflamma¬ 
tion is severe, let the patient take 
a purgative, and use a refrigerant lotion. 

1321. Ume in the Bye.—Syringe 

well witi^ warm vinegar and water* 

in.the proportion of onp*ounce of 
vinegar to eight ounces of water; take 
a purgative, and exclude*light. 

•1322. Iron or Steel Spicule in« 
the Eye.—Thes&eccur while turning 
won or sfeel nr a lathe, and are^best 
remediea by doubling hack thejjmper 
or lower eyelid, according t&^uflCsitua^ 
tion 8f ‘the substance, and with the 
flat edge of a gilver probe, taking up* 
the'metallic particle, using a lotion 
mane by dissolving six groins of super 
of leaejk and the jgme of white yi.tn.ol, 
in six jtunce^ of water, and bathing the 
eye th,jee times a day*till* the inflamma¬ 
tion subsides. Another plan is—Drop 
a solution or sulphhte of copper (from 
one to •three grains of the salt to one 
ounce of water) into tBe eye, or keep 
the eye open in a wineglassful of 
the solution. J; Take a purgative, bat^e 
with cold lotion, and exclude light to 

keep down inflammation. _, 

2328. Disloosted Thumb j*-Tiis is 
frequently produced by a fall. Make 
a clove hitch, .by passing two loops 
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Of ford over the thumb, placing a pie^e 
of ragijuniier the cord to 1 prevent it 
cutting . 'thumb; then pull in the 

same line as" the thumb. Afterwards 
apply a cold lotkm< * 

1324. Guts and Wounds. — Clean 
cut Wounds, ^whether deep or super¬ 
ficial, and likely to heal by the first 
intention, should never be washed or 
cleaned, but at once evenly and 
smoothly closed by bringing both edges 1 
close together,securing them in 
that position by adhesive plaster. Cut 
thin strips of sticking-plaster, and 
bring the parts together; or if large 
and deep, cut two broad pieces, so ns to 
look like the teeth of a comb, and place 
ozte on each side of the wound, which 
must be cleaned previously. These 
pieces must be arrange! so that they 
shall interlace one another; then, by 
laying hold of the pieces on the right 
side with one hand, an! those on the 
other side with the other hand, and 
pulling them from one another, the 
edges of tht> wound are brought to¬ 
gether without any difficult 

1325. Ordinary Cuts are dressed 
by thin strips, applied by pressing down 
the plaster on one side of the wound, 

% and keeping it there and pulling in the 
opposite direction; <&en suddenly de¬ 
pressing the hand whl-A* thd edges «£ 
the Wound are brought togetheb. 

* 1^20t**9ontusions arc best healed 
by laying a piece of folded Uht£ well 

• Wetted with the extract of load, on the 
port, and, if there is much pain, plating 
a hot bran poultice over the dressiif^, 
repeating both, if necessary, evcly two 
hours. When the Injuries an very 
severe, lay a cloth over the pa t, and 
suspend a basin over it fillet with 
cold lotion. Put a piece eft cotton into 
the * basin, so that it shall* allow 
the lotion*'to drop on the cloth, and 
thus keep it always wet. 

1 1327. Haemorrhage, jyhen caused 
by an artery being divided or tom, may 
be known by the blood issuing out of 
the wound in leaps or jerks, and bUhg 
of a bright-scarlet colour. If a vein is 
Injured, the blood is darker and flows 


continuously, ffoarres^the latter, api 
iply pressure by means offa compress 
and bandage. To arrest arterial bleed¬ 
ing, get a piece of wood*'‘(part hf 'a mop 
handlo will do), and tie a piece of tape 
to one end of it; then tie a piece of 
tape loosely over the arm, and pass the 
otlfbr end dx the wood vnderit; twist 
this stick round and round until the 
tape compresses the arm/Sufficiently to 
arrest the bleeding, and then confine 
the other end by tying the string 
reftmd the am). A compress made by 
enfolding a t penhy pioco in several folds'" 
of lint or linen should, however, be' 
first placed under the tape and over 
tho arte/y. If the blee^ng is very 
obstinate, and it^occurs in tho «rs», 
place a cork hndemeath the string, an 
the inside of the flesHy part, where tlie 
artery “may be felt heating by any one ; 
if in the Icy, place a cork in the direc¬ 
tion of a line drawn from 0>o"mner 
part of the knee towards the outer part 
of the groin. It is an excellent thing 
to accustom yourself to find the 
position 9 f these arteries, 1 >r, indeed, 
any that are superfici&l, and to explain 
to every penmn in your house 4 wherc 
the^r are, and hoyr Jfo* stop bleeding. 
If a" stick cannot be got, take % hand¬ 
kerchief, make a cord bandage of it^ 
and tie a knot in the middle; the knot 
acts as a compress, and should be 
placed over the artery', while the tWQ 
ends ere to he tied around the thumb. 
Observe always to place the ligature 
between the woundand the heart. ' Put¬ 
ting your finger irittflTbleeding wound, 
and making pressure until a surgeon 
arrive, will generally stop violent 
bleeding. ,• 

1328. Blending from the Nose, 
from whatever cajjse^ may generally 
be stopped by putting: atplug of lint 
into the nostrils, if tnis does not do, 
apply a cold lbtion* to the fenfebead j 
raise the *head, and place 'over it both 
arms, so that it will rest on thfc hands'; 
dig the lint plug, elighthf moittme&i 
into some powdered gum arable* tnf 
plug the nostrils again ; or diptheplpy' 
into equal parts of powdered g|na 
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arabic find alum, ana plug the nose. 
Or the plus may be dipped in Friar's 
balsam, or tincture If kino. Heal 
should be applied to the feet; and, i 
obstinate cases, the sudden shock of a 
cold key, or cold water poured down 
the spine, will often instantly stop the 
bleeding. If^tho bowels ye* confined 
take a purgative. • 

132§k V&jJent Shooks will some¬ 
times stun a person, and he will remain 
Unconscious. Untie strings, collars, 
&c.; loosen jyiything that is tight, 
» v and interferes with jtfco breathing ; 

• raise the head; soo if thews is bleeding 
from any part; apply smelling-salts to 
the nose, and hot bottles to t^c feet. 

1330. Il. Concussion, the surface of 
the body is cold andPpalo»and the pulse 
weak and small, 4ke breathing slow and 
gentle , and the pupil of the oyc 'gene¬ 
rally contracted or small. You can get 
an arswer by Speaking loud, so as to 
arouse the patient. Give a little brandy 
and water, keep the plaeo quief, apply 
war mth, and do not raise the head too 
nign. If* you tickle the feet, the 
patient feels it.* 

1331. In Compression of the Brain 
from any cau§e, such as apoplexy, or 
a piece of fractarBd bone pressing on 
it, there is loss of sensation. If you 
tickle the feet of the injured persqp. he 
does not feel it. You cannot arouse 
him so as to get an answer. The pulse 
U slow and laboured; the breathing 
deep, laboured, and snorting ; tHfe pupil 
enlarged. Raise the head, loosen 
strings or tightathings, and send for a 
surgeon. If one cannot be got at once, 
apply mustard poiiitices to the feet 
and thighs, leeches to the tempos, and 
hot water to the feet. 

1332. Choking. -•-‘When a person 
has a fish b onewu c h<rtlHTWrbvnsert the 
forefinger, preas upon the rook of the 

* tongue, so as to induce yomiting; if tins 
does mot do, let him swallpw* a large 
piece g# potato or soft bread; and if 
wese foil, give a mustard emetic. 

< 13S3. Fainting, Hysterios, to.— 
m Lawn, the garments, bathe the temples 
yfm water or eau-de-Cologne; open 


the window, admit plenty oi fresh air, 
dash cold yater on the fjce> apnl/hot 
bricks to ther feet, and hpadle and 
excessive sympathy. 

1334. Drowning. — Attend to the 
following essential* mits : — i. Lose no 
tifiic. ii. Handle the body gently, iii. 
Carry the %ody face downwards,* with 
the head gently raised, and never hold 
it up by the feet. rfr. Send for medical 
! assistance immediately, and in the 
* meantime act as follows :—v. Strip the 
body, rub it dry • Lu :n wrap it in hot 
blankets, and place it in a warm bed in 
a warm room* Cleanse away thft 
froth and mucus from the nose and 
mouth, vii. Apply warm bricks, bottles, 
bags of sand, &c., to the armpits, 
between the thighs, and to the soleS of 
the feet. viy. liub the surface of thJ 
body with the hands enclosed in warm 
dry worsted socks, ix. If possible, 
put the body into a warm bath. x. To 
restore breathing, put the pipe of & 
common bellows into one nostril, care¬ 
fully closing the other, and the mouth; 
at the same time drawing downwards, 
end pushing gently backwards, the* 
upper part of the windpipe* to allow a 
more free admission of air; blow the 
Bellows gently, in order to inflate the 
lungs, till the breadt be raised a little a 
then set .the nyafth and nostrils free, 
j*tnd pigps gerftty on*the chest: repeat 
this until .signs of life appear. '.The 
bod^ should be covered ^Atf'lfSome'i^, 
it is placed on the table, except the 
fage, and all s the rubbing carried or^ 
imdcr the shout or blanket. When 
they can bo obtained, a number of 
tiles jtr bricks should be made tolerably 
hot :<n tht^ fire, laid in a row on the 
table, covered with^i blanket, and the 
bod^ placed in such a manner on them, 
that their neat luay enter the spine. 
Whets the ptaient revives, ^pply smell¬ 
ing-salts to the nose,^ive warm wine 
or brandy and water. Cautions.—i. 
Neyer rub the body with salt or spirts, 
ii. Never roll the body on casks, iii. 
Continue the remedies for twelve hours 
without ceasing. 0 

1336. Hanging.—Loosen the cord, 
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or whatever it may be by which the 


if at hand, and proceed as for drown¬ 
ing, taking the^ad^nional precaution 
to apply eight or ten leeches to .tbs 
temples. # t * 

1836. Apparent Death from 
Drunkenness. —Raise the head, loosen 
the clothes, maintain, warmth of sur¬ 
face, and give a mustard emetic as 
soon as the persqjfa«ui shallow. 

1337. Apoplexy, and Fits Gene¬ 
rally. — Raise the heod^; loosen all 
tight clothes, string^, &c.; apply cold 
lotions to the head, which should be 
shaved; apply leeches to the temples, 
bleed, and send for a surgeon. 

1338. Suffocation from Noxious 
Gases, &0. —Remove to the fresh air ; 
dash cold vinegar and water in the face, 
neck, and breast; keep up the warmth 
of the body; if necessar^, apply mus¬ 
tard poultices to the soles of the feet 
and spine, and try artificial respirations 
as in drowning, with electricity. 

\ 1338. Lightning and Spn Stroke. 

—Treat tht- same as apoplexy. t 4 

1340. Poisons, General Ob« 

aerv^ions. # 

The abbreviations usedLg^e as follows 
E., effects or symptdte*. treat■+, 

rneht. A., antidotes qr counter 
po%sbftt^"i).A., dangerous antidotes. 

i- f 

1341. A Poison is a Substance 
Vhich is capable of altering or destroy- 
ingjsome or all of the functions neces¬ 
sary to life. "When a person is in. good 
health, and is suddenly attacked, jafter 
having taken some /ood or drink, with 
violent pain, cramp in the stomach, 
feeling of sickness or /lauseat vonAing, 
convulsive twitchings, a»d a sense of 
suffocation ji or if he be seized, under 
the same circumstances, with giddiness, 
delirium, or unusual sleepiness, then it 
may be supposed that he has been 
poisoned. 

1348. Poisons have been divided 
Into four wpwesi, Those causing 


local symptoms, fii. ^Those producing 
spasmodic symptoms. ii{. Narcotic or 
fjjeepy symptoujfi; and ivr Paralytio 
symptoms. Poisons may be mineral, 
/inimal, or vegetable. 1 • 

1343. i. Always send immediately 
; for a Medical Man. ii. Save all 
fluids vomited, and articles of food, 
IcupSj glasses# &c., used by tbe patient 
jefsre lleing taken ill, and lock them 
up. iii. Examine tbe o^ps <to guide 
you in your treatment; that is, smell, 
them, and look at them. 

1344. As,a Rule* give Emetics 
aft^r poisons that cause sleepiness and / 
raving; — chalk, milk, eggs, butter, ' 
and warm water, or oil, after poisons 
that causfc vomiting and pain in the 
stomach and bowels, with purging; 
and when there is no inflammation 
about, the throat, tfckle it with a 
feather'to excite vomiting. 

1345. Arsenic. ( JFhite arsenic; 

orpiment , or yellow arsetiic; jt/Mgar, 
red arsenic; Seheele's green, or arsmite, 
of copper ; King's yellow ; ague drops ; 
and arsmical paste.) —E. Little un 
taste. Within an hour, hedi and pain 
in the stomach, followed by vomiting 
of green, yellow, and bloody matter, 
burning, and violent thirst; purging, 
and twisting about the navel* pulse 
small, quick, and irregular, breathing 
laboured, voice hoarse, speaking pain¬ 
ful ; skin cold and clammy. Some¬ 
times there are crampB and convulsions, 
followed by death.—T. Give plenty 
of warm water, new milk in large 
quantities, lime water, white of egg, 
mixed with gruel or Whey, gruel, lin¬ 
seed tea; apply leephes to the bowels, 
fomen^ and give starch or gruel 
enemas. Scrape thq iron rust off any¬ 
thing you can ggt at, mix it with plenty 
of water, qgd, large draughts 

frequently, and givean v emftic of mus¬ 
tard or ipecacuanha. % The chief de¬ 
pendency, however, riiust be placfed on 
the use of the stomach-pump. Caution. 
—Never give large draughts 8f fluid 
until those given before have been 
vozmted, because the stomdeh will not 
contract properly if fljlqd with 
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and the' object is t<f get rid 
poison as soeemly as possible. 

1346. Copper. (Blue vitriol, o 
hluestom; verdigris; verditer; verdi 
gris crystals.) —E. An acid, rough, 


of the I metallic taste in the moutl, nausea, 
eopious v<vnritings, sud<^» hiedugh, 
purging, pains resembling faty^meed 
by colic, frequent and vialfcnt cramps, 
sense of choking; sevefe heartburn, 

_• —. a . aL _ __1 J-O? U 


disagreeable taste in the mouth; a dry, 1 pain at the pit of the atomach, difficult 
parched tongue, with sense of strangling I bfeatlung, wildness of speech, cramp 
in the throat; coppery eructations ; I in the legs* and death.-*A. Decoction 
frequent spitting; nausea; frequently or tincture of galls; strong tea; decoction 


desire OQd s^ort to vomit, or copioui 
vomitings severe darting pains in the! 
’stomach ; griping ; frequent purging; * 
belly swollen ^rad painful; skin l}ot, 

^ and violent burning thirst; breathing 
•„ difficult; intense headache and giddi¬ 
ness, followed by cold sweats, cramps 
in the legs, convulsions, an<J death.— 
A. White Of eggs mixed with water 
(twelve to one piift), be given in 
wineglassfuls every two minutes; iron 
filings mixed with water, or very*strong 
coffee, accompanied by small and re¬ 
peated,, doses orcastor oil.—D. A. Vine¬ 
gar, bark, alkalies, gall nuts.—T. If 
there is much pain in the Belly or 
^jiOgrach, apply leeches. Give large 
draughts ^pf milk and water, to en¬ 
courage vomiting. 

1347. Mercury. (Corrosive subli¬ 
mate ; calomel; red precipitate; ver¬ 
milion ; turbeth • fhineral; pntssiate of 
mercury .)—E.’Acid metallic taste; 


or powder of Peruvian bark.—D. A. 
White vitriol, ipecacuanha, as emetics. 
—T. Give large draughts of water, or 
sugar and water, to omote vomiting; 
apply leeches to th#throat and stomach 
if painful; and ejvc one grain of ex¬ 
tract of opium dissolved in a wine- 
glassful of sugar and water, as soon as 
the vomiting ceases, and repeat three 
times at intervals of a quarter of an 
hour; and finally, one groin, in a little 
castor oil emulsion, every six hours. 

1349. Tin. (Butter of tin ; putty 
powder.) —E # Colic and purging.—A. 
Milk.—T. Give warm or cold water to 
promote vomiting, or tickle the throat 
with a feather. 

1360. Zinc. (White vitriol; 
flowers ojky chloride of.) —E. An astritfc 
gent taste, sensation of chairing, nausea, 
vomiting, purging, pam and burning in 
•the throat and stomach, difficult breath- 
f ing, pallor and coltfhess of the surface, 


stomach, and bowels; anxiety of coun¬ 
tenance; nausea; and vomiting of 
bloody and bilious fluids; ^profuse 
purging, and difficulty of making 
water; pulse small, hard, and quick; 
skin clammy, icy coldness of the nonds 
and feet; and death in 24 or 36 hours. 
—A. White of eggs mixed with water, 
given as above; fnilk -flour and water, 
mixed pretty thic ks; Tin seed tea; and 
bariey wa twy^r ff l f f toige draughts 
of warm water, if you cannot get any¬ 
thing else; strsng ejnetic of ipecacu¬ 
anha, the stomach-pump,, A dose of 
cyrtxnrtril and laiglanum. Apply poppy- 
head fomentations to bowels, and 
leeches if*the belly is very tend*. 
r JL848. Antimony. {Tartar emetic; 
' fritter qj; Kermcs' mineral".)—£. A rough 


ti ghtne ss and burning in the tlyoat; \ pinchedjrace, qpgnps of the extremities, 
pain in the back part of the mouth,but, 'with tlffi%xception of the chloride, 

- v — J v - 1 - ; — -— 1 - 1J — two... fi rst 

flukT^a*? 


seldom death.—A. For the two. fir Bt 
gny ^copious draughts 02 Trnlk, T*? 
white of eggs and water, mucilage, and 
ojivo oil; fog the third, carbonate qf 
#oda, and wSrm water in frequent 
draughts, yith the same as for the ether 
compound'—^ Believe urgent symp¬ 
toms by, leeching and fomentations, 
and after the vomiting give castor oil. 
Fo'g tho ^chloride, use friction and 
warmth. " 

1861. Silver [Zun ar caustic; 
flowers of silver); GOld [Chloride of ); 
and Bismuth {Nitrate; flowers of; 
pearl white), are not frequently,met 
with as poisons.—E. Burning pain in 
Gift throat, mouth, accompanied with 
the usual symptoms of corresivepoisons. 
-AA. For wlver, common salt and 
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water ,* foiggold and bismuth, no anti¬ 
dote^ are known.—T. Give milk and 
muci&^cno^t'duids, and castor oil. 

1352.Jttifra(lIydrochloric>OT spirit 
of salt; nitric for aquafortis; sulphuric, 
Gtoilof vitriol .)—$cid burning taste, 
acute pain in the gullet and throat, 

■4“ 0 II ‘.I__iD_ 


lESf'PB 
, \bmit 


belly, hiccough, ybmiting, and paralysis 
of limbs.—A. Ymegar ojr lemon juice. 
y~T. Thin star6h water td be drank 
frequently. , ' 

l> 1357. AlkalieB. (dfaustic potash; 
soda; ammonia.) —E. Acrid, hpt, dis- 
:agreeable taste; burning in the throat, 


vomiting of bloody fluid, which' effer- Uausea, apd vomiting bloody matter; 
peaces when chalk is added to it; hie- Pproftise purging, pain in'the stomach, 
cough, tenderness of the belly, cold | ®olio, convulsions, and seatih —-A. Vio®"* 
sweats, pinched face, convulsions, and J gar and vegetable acids.-^C. <Mye ljn- 
ieath.—A. Give calcined magnesia, I'seed tea, milk, almond or olive oil, and 
chalk, soap and^vater. * Administer , excite vomitin g. 
frequent draughts <jf water to weaken | 1358. Sanyta _ ( Carbonate, pure t 

the acid with carbonate of, soda, potass, 
or magnesia, to nefttralizc it; thick 
BO&p-suds made with common soap; 
chalk, or in default of the alkalies and 
chalk, break down the plaster of the 
wall or ceiling, mix in water, and give 
the sufferer. Excite vomiting, and 
repeat the remedies till all the acid is 
neutralized. 

1353. Chlorine (gas)* —E. Violent 
coughing, tightness of the chest, de¬ 
bility, inability to stand.—A. The 

vapour of caiprtic ammonia to be in- . , 

haled, or ten drops of ]iqui<Lammonia 1 mg, stupor, delirium, gnd dlath.—-T. 
to one ounce of water to be taken.—T. i Give emetics, large draughts of fluids, 
Dash cold water over the face, and tickle tho throat apply spelling sails to 
relieve urgent symptoms. * the nose, dash cold water over the face 

1354. Lead ($&gar of; red lead;* and chest, apply mustard poultices, and, 
t tfine sweetened by ; amt^watcr impreg - above all, endeavour to rouse the patient 
noted with).— E. j3ugdL/ astringent **by walking between two persons; and, 
metallic taste, tightness of the throat, 1 it possible, by electricity; and give 

- •*_j i • 1 i £—J__i i. 


and muriate) % [b'ce Limb.) 

1359. Nitre.—E. Heartburn, nau¬ 
sea, violent vomiting, purging, convul¬ 
sions, difficult breathing, violent pain in 
the bowels, kidneys, and bladder, with 
bloody urine.—T. Epietics, frequent 
draughts of barley water, with castor 
oil and laudanum. * 

1360. Narcotic Feiso nu.JJBme 

berries; fooFs parsley ; deadly '‘night¬ 
shade ; Heater hemlock; thorn apple; 
opium , or laudanum; camphor , 

E. Giddiness, faintness, nausea, idmit- 


.caused by colic, violent 
vtftniting, hiccough, convulsion^, tnd 
death.—A. Epsom or Glauber’s salt; 
plaster of Paris; or phosphate df 
soda^—T. An emetic of sulphate of zinc* 
(twenty-four grains to half a pint of 
water); leeches to belljr* fomentations 
if necessary; and a«dose of * castor oil 
mixed with laudanum. . 

1355. Phosphorus.— E. Intense 
burning and pain in the 'throat, and 
stomach.—Af Magnesia and carbonate 
of soda.—T. Large draughts of oold 
water, and tickle the throat with a 
feather. Caution. Do not give oil or 
Bulk. 

1356. I4me. —E. Burning in tti£*| 
throat and stomach, cramps in the 


forty drops of sal-voktile in strong 
coffee C^ery half-hour, 

1361. vegetable Irritating 
Poisons. (Mezereotf; mgfiJFs-hood; bit- 
ter apple; gamboge; white hellebore, $c.) 
—E. Acrid, biting, better taste, choking 
sensatioi, dryness of the throat* retch¬ 
ing, vomiting, purging', pains in the 
stomach and breathing difficult, 

and death^fl^ft&a-essffti^ of oaauH 
mile, mufftard, or sulphate of not} 
large draughts ot % warm milk, tar ether 
i bland fluids ; foment and leec^ 4e belly 
: if necessary, and give strong 
| of coffee. w * 

13fM&. Oxalio Acid.-E. Vomit¬ 
ing and acute pain in the ftoMfe 
general debility,, cramps, and death,r^‘ 


TAKE CASE 


OF 


r|NCE, 


POUNDS WILL TAKE CARE OF THEMSELV 


A.. Chalk,—T. £rive largo draughts of 
lime water oigumgnesia. t 

1863. Spanish Flies.— E. Acrid 
taste, bun£ng Heat in the throat, stomach, 
and belly, bloody vomitings, colic, purg¬ 
ing, retention of urine, convulsions, 
death.—T. Largo draughts of olive oil; 
thin gruel, milky starch enen&s* linseed 
tea, laudanum, and camphorated 'frates. 

1864. «Pc&i<mcras Fish. (Old- 

wife; sea-tester; mussel; tunny ; blower; 
sTOck-Jtsh, £c.)—E. Intense pain in the 
stomhch after swallowing £he fish, vo* 
Anting, purging, and sometimes cramps. 
—aT. Give an emetic ; excit? vomiting 
by tickling the throat, and plenty of 
warm water. ^Follow emetics by active 
purgatives, particularly of castor oil 
and laudanum, or opiiun afid calomel, 
and abate inflammation’by the usual 
remedies. • * 

1865. Bite? of Reptiles. 
( Vipef; black viper , Indian serpents ; 
raffle-make.) —E. Violent and quick 
inflammation of the part, extending 
.tasMadflti), 6 body, soon becoming livid ; 
nausea, vomiting, convulsions, difficult 
breathing, mortification, cold ’sweats, 
and death.—T. Suppose that the wrist 
has bedT bitten: hnm^diatefy tie a tape 
between the wound and the heaft, 
scarify the parts with a penknife, razor, 
or lancet, and apply a cupping-glass 
over the bite, frequently removing it 
and bathing the wound with volatile 
alkali, or heat a poker and bum £he 
wound well, or drop some of Sir Vm. 
Burnett's Disinfecting* Fluid into the 
wound, or cauteriz^the bite freely with 
lunar caustic, but not tjill the part has 
been well sucked with the mouth or 
frequently washed *»nd cupped. The 
strength is to be supported* by brandy, 
ammonia, ether, and oniu^-j^ i y ^ plenty 
► of warm’ drinkcover up m 

1866. Mad Aimals, Bits? of. 
—E. Hydrophobia^ dr a fear of flpids. 
—T. Tie a string tightly over the part, 
cut out thG lute, and cauterize the 
wound with a red-hot poker, lunar 
caustic, or Sfr*Wm. Burnett’s Birin* 
fe<#lli^*Fluid. Then apply a.piece of 
“sppiffgio-piline,” give apuhgattvefjnud 
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ever c| 


tew 


plenty of warn drink. Whc, 

.reform can be .procured, spnq 
vrops upon a handkerchief, ipd’apply to 
\be nose and mouth at the pdtient before 
cauterizing the whpn& When the 
llreafchinjj appears difficult, cease the 
implication or the chlorofoqn. A phy- 
sLcian, writing in die Times, strongly 
firged this course, and stated, many 
years ago, that there is no danger, 
with ordinary care, in the application 
of the chloroform, whi'-e the cauteriza¬ 
tion may be more effectively performed. 

1867. Insert Stings. ( Wasp, 
bee, gnat , hornet, gUtd/iy, scorpion .)— 
E. Swelling, nausea, and fever.—T. 
Press the barrel of a watch-key over 
the part, so as to expose the sting, 
which must be removed. Give fifteen 
drops of hartsliorn or sal-volatile in 
half a wine-glassful of camomile tea, 
and cover the part stung with a piece 
of lint soaked in*extraet of lead. 

1368. Cautions for the Pre¬ 
vention of Accidents. —The fol¬ 
lowing regulations should be engraved 
on the memqjy of all:— 
f.'As many sudden dcathq «omo by 
water, particular caution is therefore 
neegssary in its vicinity. * 

ri. Do not stand nesj»a tree, or any 
leaden spout, iron cwte, or palisade, in 
tiqgfg of lightniae* 

lii. La*loaded guns in safe pla c&s . 
and never imitate firing a gun 

iv. Never sleep near ch&TCoal; if 
drowsy at any work where charcoal 
fires tire used, takKthe fresh air. 

V.* Carefully rope trees before thejy 
ore cut down, that when they fall they 
may do no injury. 

vi. When benumbed with cold be¬ 

ware of sleeping out of doors; rub 
yourself f if yob have it in your power, 
with sno^, and do not hastily approach 
the fire. * 

vii. Beware of damp. 

viii. Air vaults, by letting them re-, 
main open some time before you enter,' 
or scattering powdered lime in them. 
WheJt? a lighted candle will not bum, 
animal-life cannot exist; it will be 
an excellent caution, therefore, before 
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IP TOU Ana IN DEBT, SOMEBODY OWNS 


l crossing a rotul- 
nd a' cart f»r 
of it. i, 

otwavs. \ 


,. C1 damp and confined places, to 
tr^bis §yfcplo experiment. • 

ixT'Sfbver leave saddle or draught 
horses, while in use, by themselves; no 

S o immediately behind a led horse, ifs 
e is apt to ki$c. When 
way always go belling 
carriage, n^rer in front of 
x. Do not ride on footways, 
xi Look closely after children, 
whether they are up or in bed; ayd 
particu’arly wjjpn they are near the 
fire, an elcmen^ with which they are 
very apt to amuso themselves. 

xii. Leave nothing poisonous open 
or accessible ; and never omit to write 
the word “ Poison ” in large letters 
jipon it, wherever it may be placed. 

xiii. In walking the streets keep 
out of the line of the cellars, and never 
look one way and walk another. 

xiv. Never throw pieces of orange 
peel, or broken glass«bottlcs, into the 
streets. 

xv. Never meddle with gunpowder 
by candle-light. 

xvi. In trimming a lamp with 
naphth^, never fill it. Mavc Bpace for 
the spint*to expand with warmth.' 

xvii. Nerer quit a room leaving the 
poker in the fijg. 

xviii. When Jho brass rod of*the 
stair-carpet becomesToose, .fasten it im- 
dktely. ’ ‘ % * 

/ “‘-sufit In opening effervescing drinks, 
r such as soda water, hold the, cork in 
your hand. 

xx. Quit your hge.se with case on a 
frosty morning. a 

xxi. Have your ^horses’ shoes 
roughed directly there are indications 
of frost. , * 

xxii. Keep lucifer matches in their 
cases, and never, let thfcm bet strewed 
about. » 

xxiii. Kysk into the glitter any 
piece of orange peel that you may 
see on the pavement or the roadway. 
* By so doing you may save many from 
meeting with dangerous accidents. 

xcy. Never allow your aervests to 
leave brqoms, brushes, slop-pail^,’ water 
Oftfts, &c, in outside doorway", op «yt 


9 ta£t ( 
ofl fli 


OF YOU. 


the head of & flight of stairs when 
engaged in hquse-wort. 

1369. Accidents in Carriages. 
—It is safer, as a general rule, to keep 
your place than to jump out. Getting 
out of a gig over the back, provided 
you can hold on a little while, and run, 1 

? ! safci than springing from the side. 
!ut it is best to keep your place, and 
old fast. In accideqje people act not 
so much from reason as rJftn excite¬ 
ment : but good rules, firmly impressed 
^upon tbc mind, generally rise upper¬ 
most, even the midst or fear. 

* 1370." Life Belts. —An excellent 
and cheap lifo belt, for persons pro¬ 
ceeding to sea, bathing in dangerous 
places, or learning to twim, may be 
thus made*—%ke a yard and three 
quarters oi strong* jean, double, and 
divide it into nine f ompartmonts. Let 
there be a space of two inches after 
each third compartmCnt. FilJ the com¬ 
partments with very fine cuttings of 
cork, which may be made by cutting up 
old corks, or (still better) purchase at 
the corkcutter’s. Work eyelet holes 
at the bottom of earfi compartment, to 
let the water drain out. Attach a 
neck-band'and waist-strings w>f stout 
boot-web, and sfof them onastrongly. 

1371. Another. —Cut open an old 
feoa, or victorine, and line it with fine 
cork-cuttings instead of wool. For 
ladies going to sea these are excellent, 
as they may be worn in stormy weather, 
without giving appearance of alarm in 
danger. They,may bo fastened to the 
body by ribands o»tapes, of the colour 
of the fur. Gentlemen’s waistcoats 
may be lined tUb same way. 

1372. Charcoal Fume*.—The 
usual remedies for persons overcome 
with the fumes of charcoal in a close 

cold water on. 
the fiend, and to Weed immediately; 
also apply mustard or hartshorn to the 
soles oithe feet. 

1373. Cautions in* Visiting 
the Sick.-— Do not visit the sick when 
•jrou are fatigued, or when in a state c f 
perspiration, or with the stomae^ em| ty 
—for in*such conditions yon a?^|ial}le 
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> to take the inlection, wlcn the disease 1377. Precautions in (fase o£ 
is very contagiotfi, placo yourself at the Fine. — The % following yffiv utiys 
side of the patient which is nearest to diould he impressed upon tfjp.yEjwory 
the window. Pq not enter the room qr all our readers:— / 

the first thing in ’the morning, before, it 11378. Should a Fjre break out, send 

has been aired; and when you come om to the nearest engine or police 
•away, take some food, change your stgtidh. • 

clothing immediately, and ejpese the jp.379. FilP Buokets with Water, 
latter to the air fdl some days. Tobacco c/rry them as near the fire as possible, 
smoko is a preventive of malaria. * «p a mop into the water, and throw it 

1374. 4^)iil4ren and Cutlery, m^showers on the fire, until assistance 
—Serious accidents having occurred to arrives. 

** -iSabios through their catching hold of 1380. If a Fire is Tiolent, wet a 
tfie blades of shfrp instruments, the* blanket, and throw it oft the part which 
following hint will be useful. If & is in flames. • # 

* child lay hold of a knife or razor, do 1381. Should a Fire break out in 
not try to pull it away, or to force open the Kitchen Chimney, or any other, a 
the hand; but, holding the Child’s blanket wetted should he nailed to the 
hand that is empty, ofier to its other upper ends of the mantelpiece, so as t<f 
hand anything nice* or pretty, and it cover the opening entirely; the fire 
wil limmediately open the hand, ^tad will then go out of itself: for this pur- 
let the dangerous instrument fall. pose two knobs should be permanently 

1375. Directing Letters. —It fixed in the uppeg ends of the mantel- 
may sound like being over particular, piece, on which the blanket may ho 
but’ we recommend persons to mate a hitched. 

practice o f fully addressing notes, &c., 1382. Should the Bed or Window 

' OlfflftJrtftrions; when, in case of their Curtains be on fire, lay hsld of any 
being dropped by ^tireless messengers w'Otfilen gamant., and beat it on tbo 
(which*is not a rare occurrence), it is flamos until extinguished. • * 
evident for whom they ar% intended, 1383. Avoid leaving |he Window 
without undergoing,the inspection yf or Dbor open in the room where the fire 
any other person bearing a similar has broken out, as thc^furrent of air 
name. increases the foreejjtohe fire. 

1376. Prevention of Fires.— 1684. 5" 013 ®* the • Staircase be 

The following simple suggestions are burning, so aa»to cut off all commjjm^ 
worthy of observation:—Add ono ounce cation, endeavour to escape by means 
of alum to the last water used to riflse of a trip-door in the roof, a ladder 
children’s dresses, and they will be leading to which ^should always be at 
rendered uninflammable, or so slightly hancL * 

combustible that in event of coming into 1385. Avoi^ Hurry and Confusion f 

contact with fire, they would only no person except a fireman, friend, or 
smoulder away very slowly, and mot neighbour, should he admitted, 
burst into flame. This is a simple pre- 1386. If a Lady’s IfreSS takes Fire, 
caution, which may bp Adopted in she should endeavour to roll herself in 
^ families nf c bi 1dr gp y . E oab miirt at^iK, and a rug, carpet, Or Ithe first WOOllon 
^ linen in general? rajgy also bo treahfd in garment she meets with, , 
the same ^vay. Tungstate of soda has 1887. It is a flood Precaution to 
been recommended for the purpose of have always at hand a large piece of 
rendering fejJty'article of female dress baize, to throw over a female whose, 
. incombustible. Any chemist will inti- dress is burning, or to be wetted and 
mate to the purchaser the manner ixt thro^p over a fire that has recently 
wfijch the tungstate of soda should be broken out. 0 

employ . \ , 1398. A Solution of Pestrlash ift 
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Wp,ter, foirown upon a fire, extinguishes 
it \jgsfaSt*tfy. The proportion is a 
quarter cl q. -pound, dissolved in some 
not watef,, and then poured into I. 
bucket of eommon'iwater. I 

1389. It ii> Edcommended to Hgus i- 
holders to have two or three five-bucke a 
and a carriage-mop with a long hand o 
near at hand; they will be found essen 
tially useful in case of fire. 

1390. All Householders, but par¬ 
ticularly hotel, tavern, and inn-keepers, 
should exercise a wise precaution by 
directing that the last person up should 
look over the presses previous to going 
to rest, to ascertain that all fires are 
safe and lights extinguished. 

p 1391. To Extinguish, a Fire 
m a Chimney. —So many serious 
fires have been caused by chimneys 
catching fire, and not being quickly 
extinguished, that the following method 
of doing this should bo made generally 
known. Throw some powdered brim¬ 
stone on the fire in the grate, or ignite 
some on the hob, and then pvit a board 
or somethiifg in the front of the fire¬ 
place, to prevent the fuit-3 descending 
into the room. The vapour of the 
brimstone, ascending the chimney, will 
then effectually extinguish the fire. 

1392. To'‘Extinguish a Fire in 
the chimney, besiaeskuiy water at hand, 
thtow on it salt, 1 or a mindful of floiAof 
88 80011 as you uan obtain it; 
~ keep all the doors and windqjvg, tightly 
shut, and hold before the fireplace a 
blanket, or some woollen article, to 
exclude the air. r 
* 1393. In Escaping from a 
Fire, creep or ckvwI along the room 
with your facq close to the ground. 
Children should be early taught how to 
press out a Bpark^ whe^ it happens to 
reach any part of they- dress, and also 
that nmiing^nto the air will cause it 
to blaze immediately. 

1894. Beading in Bed at night 
<should he avoided, as, besides the danger 
of an accident, it never fails to injure 
the eyes. 

1395. a To Heat a Bed at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice, thro w % little soil on the 


hot coals in th# warming-pan, and suffer 
it to burn for a minutt previous to use. 

1398. Flowers and Shrubs 

should be excluded from a bed-chamber. 

1397. Swimming. —Every per¬ 
son should endeavour to acquire the 
power of swimming. The fact that 
the energise is a healthful accom¬ 
paniment of bathing, and that lives 
may be saved by it, ei»en .when least 
expected, is a sufficient qjtyjment for 
the recommendation. The art of swim¬ 
ming is, in reality, y$ry easy. The fim 
considerate njs not to attempt to learn 
to swim too hastily. That is to say. 
you must not expect to succeed in your 
efforts ,to swam, until you have become 
accustomed to the water,* and have over¬ 
come your_ repugnance to the coldness 
and novelty of bathing. Every attempt 
wall, fail until you have acquired a cer¬ 
tain confidence in the water, and then 
the difficulty will soon vanish. • 

1308. Pr. Franklin's Advioe to 
Swimmers.—" The only obstacle to im¬ 
provement In this necessary 
serving, art is fear: and it i- only by over¬ 
coming this timidity that you can' expect 
to become a master of the following, ac¬ 
quirements. It v ia very common for 
novices in the art of swimmingto make use 
of cork or bladders to assist in keeping the 
fjody above water; some have utterly con¬ 
demned the use of them; however,they 
may be of service foi supporting the body 
wh!le one is learning what is called the 
stroke, or that manner of drawing in and 
striking out the hands and feet that is 
necessary to product progressive motion. 
But you will be no swimmer till you can 
plo^e confidence in the power of the water 
to support you; I would,therefore, advise 
the acquirlnf that" confidence in the first 
place: es pe ci al v as I hav e known several 
who, little pradIW,./ , ecesaary for that ■ 
purj&se, have inselfillbly acquired the 
stroke, taught, as if were, by nature. The 
practice I mean is this: choosing a place 
where the water deepens gradually, walk 
coolly into it till it is up to your breast; 
*Chen turn round your factfto the shore, and 
throw an egg Into the water between £»ou 

and tbesbofe; it will sink to the’bottom 

‘ 




■WHAT I'HOb dlNST DO THYSELF, COMMIT NOT TO ANOTHER. 
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■imt be easily seen there if the water be 
cfear. It mu tt lie in the water so deep 
that you cannot reach to take it up but by 
living for Mb. 414 encourage yourself in 
order to do this, reflect that your progress 
. will be from deep to shallow water, and 

* that at any time you may, by bringing 
your legs under you, and stan^ng on the 
bottom, raise your head far abovp tlfc 
water; the^plunge under it with your ey& 
open, whM^nudt be kept open on going 
under, as you cannot open the eyelids for 

2 ‘the weight of water above you; throwing 
yourself toward tlifi egg, andgndeavourin£ 
by the action of your hand^ and 
against the water to get forward, till within 
reach of it. In this attempt you will find 
that the water .buoys you up agaiRst your 
inclination; that it is n§t so easy to sink 
a» you imagine, and Jhat yo3 cannot, but 
by active force, get down to the egg. Thus 
you feel the power of water to support you, 
and l^prit to confine in that power, while 
your endeavours to overcome it, and reach 
the egg, teach you the manner of acting on 
the water with your feet and hands, which 
toUBUJft* Afterwards used in swimming to 
support yourfread higher above the water, 
or to go forward thtftugh it. 

. 1309. “ I would the more earr^stly press 
you to tue trial of this metlfbd, because I 
think I sHkll satisfy 5'ou that your body is 
lighter than water, and that you might 
float in it a long time with your moigh 
free for breathing, if you would put your- 
flelf into a proper posture, and would be 
still, and forbear struggling; yet, till you 
have obtained this experimental confidence 
In the water, I cannot gepend upon your 
having the necessary presence of mind to 
reoollect the posture, and the directions I 
gave you relating to it.* The surprise may 
put all out of your mind. • 

1400. “y hough (he Legs, Arms, and 
Head of a human body, £eftig solid parts, 
are specifloallwaameirfm^fie^dor than 
fresh water, as® hg» trunk, partieungly the 
upper part, from Its hollowness, is so much 
lighter t$an .water, so the whijle «of the 
body, takah altogether, is too light to sink 
Wholly under water, but some part will re¬ 
main above uptil the lungs become fitted 
frith water, which happens when a person, 
In yfe fright, attempts breathing while 

* the mouth and nostrils are under water. 


1401. "The Legs and Arms I 
CIFMAIXY LIGHTER than saltwftafl andjjRll 

supported by it, so that g, Jjmnnobody 
innot sink in salt water, though the lungs 
ire filled as above, tjpt from"the greater 
scifie gravity of ilia hqpd. Therefore a 
rsfti throwing himself on his back in 
[t water, and extending h'^ arms, diay 
sily lie so as to keep his mouth and 

lOstrils free for breathing; and, by a slight 
r motion of his hand, may prevent turning, 
if he should perceive any tendency to it. 

1402. " In Fresh Water if a Man 
throw himset.f on uis^pACK near the sur* 
lace, he cannot lopg continue in that Bitua* 
tion, but by proper auflbn of his hands on 
the water; if he use no such action, the legs 
and lower part of the body will gradually 
sink till he come into an upright position, in 
which he will continue suspended, the 
hollow of his bleast keeping the head 
uppermost. 

1403. " But if in Tnis Erect Position 
the head be kept upright above the shoulders, 
as when we stand on the ground, the inr 
mersfon will, by the weight of that part of 
the head that is out of the water, reach 
above the mouth and nosti^s, perhaps a 
little above fffft eyes, so that a man cannot 1 
long remain suspended in wate*with his 
he|d in that position. • 

1404. “The Body continuing sus¬ 
pended as before, andupnght., if the head be 
Ironed quite bockAo that the face look up¬ 
ward, all teSt>acKpartof\he head beingun- 
der water, and its weight consequef^uyygg^ 
great giegsure supported by it, the face* 
will remain above water quite free for 
breathing, will rise an inch higher every 
inspiration, and si Ac as much every expira¬ 
tion, but neve^ so low as that the water 
may come over the rgputh. 

1405. * If •therefore a person un¬ 
acquainted with SwAiming and falling 
occidertally yito the water, could have 
presen&e of mind ‘sufficient to avoid 
struggling and* plunging, and to let 
the body take this nflturai position, 
he might oontinue long safe from 
drowning, till, perhaps, help should come; 
for, as to the clothes, their addition&l 
weight when immersed is very inconsider- 
able; the water supporting lfcc though 
when’he comes out of the water, he will 
find them very heavy indeed. 
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vl4O0y But I would not advise any one 
rujjyip iwt on ha vino thss Presence of 
Hind on &clkan occasion, but learn falrlyt/ 
swim, as IN^ish all men were taught do 1 i 
their youth*; they 4 would on many oco - 
sions, be the A.fer^ for having that skif ; 
and on many more, the happier, aff fi) e 
from painful apprehensions of danger,, o 
Bay nothing of the enjoyment in so delighj - 
ful and wholesome an exercise. Soldier 
particularly should, methinks, all be taught 
to swim; it might be of frequent use, 
either in surprising an enemy or Baving 
themselves; and;,if I had now boys to 
educate, 1 should prefer those schools (other 
things being equa^'where an opportunity 
was afforded for acquiring so advantageous 
an art, which, once learned, is never for¬ 
gotten. 

1407. “ I KNOW BY EXPERIENCE, that it 
is a great comfort to a swimmer, who has a 
considerable distance to go, to turn him¬ 
self sometimes on his back, and to vary, in 
other respects, the meads of procuring a 
progressive motion. 

1408. “ When he is seized with the 
Cramp in ttye leg, the method of driving it 
away is to give the parts affected a sudden, 
vigorous^and violent shock; which he may 
do in the atr as he swims on hiB back. * 

1409. “ During the Great Heats in 
Bummeb, ther^ is no danger in bathipg, 
however warm we may be, in rivers which 
have been thoroughly ^gymechby the sun. 
Butt to throw orie’s self Into -Quid spring 

ifift^when the body has tteen heated by 
exercise in the sun, is an imprudegcp which 
may prove fatal. I once knew an instance 
sf four young men whop having worked at 
harvest in the heat of the day. With a t lew 
(f refreshing themselves, ^plunged into a 
spring of cold wnteu two died upon the 
spot, a third next morning, end the fourth 
reoovered with gr&t difficulty. A copious 
draught of cold water, in lymllar /;ircum- 
stanoes, is frequently attended with the 
same effee£ in North America. ^ 

1410. " Ths&xercise of Swimming is 
of the most healthy and agreeable in the 
world. After having swum for an hour or 
tVo in the evening one sleeps coolly the 
whole night, even daring the most ardent 
beat of summer. Perhaps, the pores being 
cleansed, the insensible perspirati6n in¬ 
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creases, and occasions this coolness. It is 
certain that much swimUning is the means 
of stopping diarrhesa, and even of pro. 
ducing a constipation^. Witte respect to 
those who do.not know how to swim, or 
who are affected with diarrhosa at a season 
which does not permit them to use that 
exercise; warm bath, by cleansing and 
purifying the skin, is found very lalutary, 
and often effects a radical cure. I speak 
from my own experience, fygtpiently re¬ 
peated, and that of others, to whom 1 have 
recommended this. 

1411. “When I was a boy, I amused 
myself on^. day with flying a paper kite; 
and approaching the banks of the late, 
which was nearly a mile broad, I tied the 
string to a stake, and the I»ite ascended to 
a very considerably height above the pond, 
while 1 was swimming. In a little time, 
bciugr desirous of amusing myself with my 
kite, and enjoying at the same time the 
pleasure of swimming. 1 returned, and 
loosening from the stake the string, with 
the 1‘ttle stick which was fastened to-it, 
went again into the water, where 1 found 
that, lying on my back, and b#*k£wg'tiici 
stick in my hand, 1 was dnyvn along the 
surface of the water m a very agreeable 
manner. Having then engaged f another 
boy to carry my clothes round the pond, to 
a place which 1 pointed out to nim on the 
other side, I began to cross the pond with 
my kite, which carried me quite over with¬ 
out the least fatigue, and with the greatest 
pleasure imaginable. I was only obliged 
occasionally to halt a little in my oourse, 
and resist its progress, when it appeared 
that by following, too quickly, I lowered 
the kite too much; by doing which occa¬ 
sionally I made it rise again. 1 have never 
since that time practised this singular 
mod£ of swimming, qpd I think it not im¬ 
possible to cross, in this manner, from 
Dover to Calais.? 

jT- - ** ** > 

14U&. Those who prefer the Aid of 
Belts will find it very easy and safe to 
make "belts upon the plan.explained in 
para. 1370,1371 ; and by gradually re¬ 
ducing the floating power of the'belts 
fg?m day to day, they will gain con¬ 
fidence, and speedily acquire the art 0$ 
swumqing*. • ' > 
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1413. Staining, —general Obser¬ 
vations. — Wh|n alabaster, marble, 
and other stores are coloured, and the 
stain is reguir^d to be deep, it should 
bepourfedTon boiling hot, and brushed 
equally over every port, if made with 

! water; if with spirit, it should be ap¬ 
plied cold, otherwise the evaporation, 
being too rapid,‘would leave*he qoloft- 
ing matter on the surface, without any, 
or very Ji&e, bfeing able to penetrate. 
In greyisn or brownish stones, the 

^ stain will be wanting in brightness, 
^because the nuftiral colqpr combines 
with .the Btain; therefoi%, i£ the stoqe 
lie a pure colour, the result will be a 
combination of the colour and stain. 
In staining or ivory, the* colours 
will take be tter befor^han after polish¬ 
ing ; and if any. dark Spots appear, 
they should be rubbed with chalkf and 
the article dyed again, to produce uni¬ 
formity of shade. On removal from 
the boiling hot dye-bath, the bone 
should be immediately plunged^ into 
cold*w ater, to prevent cracks from the 
ribfitr *x4*paper or parchment is stained, 
a broad vaftnish brush should be em- 
ploySd, to lay th£ colouring on evenly. 
Whenjhe stains for wooc^ ai~ required 
to be very strong, »iU is better to soak 
and not brush them; therefore, if* for 
inlaying or fine work, the wood should 
be previously split or sawn into proper 
thicknesses ; and when it is necessary 
to brush the wood several times over 
with the stains, it should be allowed to 
dry between- each coating. When it is 
wished to render any t>f the stains more 
durable and beautiful, the work should 
be well rubbed with Dutch or common 
rushes after it, is coloured, aiul« tben 
varisnhed with sedt^-lac varnish, or if a 
better apjfearance is desired, with three 
coats of the sagi^. ocJfeaUrl&tf varnish. 
Common woflTjmly requires Yijequent 
rubbing with lumped oil and woollen 
rags. The remainder, with the ex¬ 
ception qf glass , will be treated in the 
following sections:— 

1414. Alabaster, Marble, and Stop, 
joay be stained of a yellow, red, green, 
plutfj’- purple, ‘ black, or. aay of the 



compound colours, by the 
for, wood. # 

1415. Bone and Ivory’ 

Lay the article for several hours in 
strong solution erf, nitratC of silver, 
d expose to the hght* ii. Boil the 
Ale fyr some time in a stra ned 
coction of Ibgwood, and £hen ste=!p it 
a solution of persulphate or acetate 
f iron. iii. Immerso frequently in 
ink, until of sufficient depth of colour. 

• 1416. Bone and Ivory. Blue. — 
i. Immerse for some time in a dilute 
solution of sulphate #f indigo—partly 
saturated with potash—and it will be 
fully stained, ii. ^teep in a strong 
solution of sulphate of copper. 

1417. Bone and Ivory. Green .— 
i. Dip blue-stained articles for a short 
time in nitro-hvdrochlorate of tin, and 
then in a hot decoction of fustic, ii. 
Boil in a solution of verdigris in vine¬ 
gar until the desired colour is obtained. 

1418. Bone and Ivory. Red.— i. Dip 
the articles first in the tin mordant 
used in dyeing, and then plunge into 
a hot decoction of Braz^h wood—half 
a.pound t$ f a gallon of water — or 4 
cochineal, ii. Steep in relink until 
sufficiently stained. 

4419. Bono and Ivdly. Scarlet.— 
Use lac dye instead oSafce preceding. , 

1420. Bone,and Ivory. Violet.— 
Sip in th^Sismmordqjit, and then im¬ 
merse in a dpcoction of logwood. 

1421. Bone and Ivory. Yellow^ 
Imprd^iTate with nitro-hydrochlorate of 
tin, and then gigest with heat in a 
strgmed decoction of fustic, ii. Steep 
for twenty-four hours in a strung solu¬ 
tion of the nehtrnl chromate of potash, 
and then plunge Tor~ some time in a 
boiling solution of acetate of lead. iii. 
Boil the articles in a solution of alum— 
a powfd to half a gallon—ai dthen im¬ 
merse far half%n hour in the following 
mixture:—Take half a pound of turme¬ 
ric, and a quarter of a pound of pearl- 
ash ; boil in a gallon of water. When 
taken from this, the bone must be again 
dinned in the alum solution. 

1*82. Horn must be treated In the 
same* manner as bone and ivory for the 
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various Colours given under that head* 

\n v v 

1^23. .imitation of Tortoiseshell.-* 
First stefUty and then press the hon! 
into proper shapes, and afterwards la r 
the following ««nzgure on with a smq 1 
brush, in imitation of the -mettre «f 
tortoiseshell:—Take equal parts «f 
quicklime and litharge, and mix witi > 
strong soap-lees; let this remain untL| 
it is thoroughly dry, brush off, and 
repeat two or tbiree times, if necessary. 
Such parts as are required to be of a 
reddish brown skould be covered with 
a mixture of whiting and the stain. 

1424. Iron. 'Black, for ships’ guns, 
shots, $c .—To one gallon of vinegar add 
a quarter of a pound of iron rust, let it 
stand for a week; then add a pound of 
dry lampblack, and three-quarters of a 
pound of copperas: stir it up at intervals 
for a couple of days. Laytfive or six 
coats on the gun, &c.with a sponge, 
allowing it to dry well between each. 
Polish with linseed oil and soft woollen 
rag, and it will look like ebony. 

1425. p£-ner and Parchment. Blue. 
—i, Stain the material grc-m with the 
verdigrir sfain given in No. 1433, and 
brush over with a solution of pearlash 
—two ounces f6 the pint—till it Decodes 
blue. ii. UseCho blue stain for woctt. 

1426. Paper and P^rohiq.ent. Green 

and Red. —The ssme ^od. •* 

_Jg27. Paper and .Parchment. 
’^£jrang£ —Brush over with a tincture of 
turmeric, formed by infusing an ounce 
( of the root in a pint of, spirit of wjne ; 
fet this dry, and give another coat^of 
pearlash solution, made by dissolving 
two ounces of tj^qalt in a quart of 
water. ( 

1428. Paper and Parchment. Pur¬ 
ple. —i. Brush over with ]jke expressed 
juice of ripe privet 1 henries, ii. The 
same as for wood. 

1420. Pap& and Parchment. Tel- 
low. —i. Brush over with tincture of 
turmeric, ii. Add anatto or dragon’s- 
blood to the tincture of turmeric, and 
brush over as usual. ^. 

1430. ©Wood. Black.*- i. Drop a 
little sulphuric add into a small quan¬ 


tity of water, Web over the wood and 
hold to the fire; it willfftarn a fins Mack, 
and take a good polish, ii. Take half 
a gallon of vinegar, arvouncetof bruised 
nut galls, of .logwood chips and cop¬ 
peras each half a pound—boil well; 
add half an ounce of the tincture of 
sesquicVlcvride of iron, formerly called 
toe muriated tincture, and brush on hot. 
ili. Use the stain given for ships’ guns, 
iv. Take half a gallon of mzegar, half 
a pound of dry lampblack, and three, 
pounds of iron rust, sifted. Mix; and 
let stand for* a week. Lay three coatt 
of this or* hot, and then rub with lin¬ 
seed Oil, and you will have d' fine deep 
black, v. Add to the above stain an 
ounce of nut galls, half rf’pound of log¬ 
wood chips, and ■ \ quarter of a pound of 
copperas; lay on three coats, oil well, 
and you will have a black stain that 
will stand any kind of weather, and one 
that is well suited for ships’ combings, 
&c. + vi. Take a pound of logwood 
chips, a quarter of a pound of Brazil 
wood, and boil for an hour and* 
in a gallon of water. BruslfThe wood 
several times with this decbetiOn *vhile 
hot. Make a decoction of nut galls by 
simmering gc ntly, for three or fofir days, 
a quarter of a pound of the galls in two 
quarts of water; give the wood three 
coats of this, and, while wet; lay on a 
solution of sulphate of iron' (two ounces 
to a quart), and when dry, oil or varnish, 
vii. Give three coats with & solution of 


copper filings in aquafortis, and re¬ 
peatedly brush oyer with the logwood 
decoction, until the ^greenness of the 
copper is destroyed, viii. Boil half a 
pound of logwood chips in two quarts 
of wwter, add an ounce of pearlash, 
and apply hot with abrush. JThen tako 
two quarts of the logwood decoction, 
and half ,&a OtffiCc -of vei’igris, and the 
same otf copperas* strsen, and throw, in 
half a pound of iron rust. Brush toe 
work well with this, and oil. ; 

1431. Wood. Blue.—i. maofre 
copper filings in aquafortis, Imuhthe 
wqpd with it, and then go over torworik 
with a hot solution of .pearlasb /two 
ounces to cbint of water) till it assumes 
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a perfectly blue colour, ii. Boil a pound to a quart—taking care toflay it on 
of indigo, fjjrj pounds of woad, and evenly. * - 

three ounces of alum, in a gallon of s 1437. Wo&d. Hed.—i. J»il a'pound 
water ; brush* Mjfell over until throughly \ of Brazil wood and an ounoc of pearlash 
stained. • . tin a gallon of wilter, and while hot 

1482. Imitation Of Botany Bav %rush over the woA iflitil of a proper 
Wood. —Boil half a pound of French Colour. • Dissolve two ounces of alum 
Berries (the unripe heroes* of Die in a quart of water, and brush the solu- 
rkamnus infectorius ) in two qiUirts*of < tion over the work before it dries, ii. 
water till^if a deep yellow, and w'hllei Take a gallon of the above stain, add 
boiling^4 gHb two or three coats tol Jwo more ounces of pearlash ; use hot, 
the work. If a deeper colour is desired, and brush often with the alum solution. 


' give, u coat of logwood decoction over 
•the yellow. WTien nearly dry form 
the grain with No. viii. blank stain (see 
par. 1430) used hot; and when dry, 
dust and varnish. 

1433. W9bd. Green .—Dissolve ver¬ 
digris in vinegar, andb bn*sh over with 
the hot solution until of .a proper colour. 

1434. Wood. • Mahogany Colour .— 
Dark. i. Boil half a pound of madder 
and two. ounces t)f logwood chips in a 
gallon of w'ater, and brush wel^ over 
while hot; when dry, go over the whole 

fiparlash solution, t.w.o drachms to 
the quSflt. ii. Put two ounces of 
draggn’s-blBod, bjuised, into a quart of 
oil of turpentine ; let the bottle stand 
in a w«rm place,shake frequently, and, 
when dissolved, steep the work iu*the 
mixture. 

1435. Wood. Light Med Broivn 

i. Boil half a pound of madder and a 
quarter of a pound of fustic in a gallon 
of water; brush over the work yhen 
boiling hot, until properly stained, ii. 
The surface of the jjvork being quite 
smooth, brush ova with a weak solution 
of aquafortis, half an ounce to the pint, 
and then finish with‘the following:— 
Put four ounces aqd a half of dragon’s 
blood and^m ounce* of soda, both w F eIl 
bruised, to three pints of spirits of wine; 
let it Stand ii^a warnfffiShe, slyike fre¬ 
quently, stram^md lay on with a soft 
brush, repeating tiB of a proper colour; 
polish with linseed oil or varnish. 

1488/ Wood. Purple —Brush the 
worlc several times with the logwood 
decoction used for No. vi. black (nee 
+ar,J. 430) , and when perfectly diy, give 
a coat of pearlash solution—6ne drachm 


iii. Use a cold infusion of archil, and 
brush over with the* pearlash solution 
used for No. 1134. ** 

1438. Imitation of Eosewood.—i. 
Boil half a pound of logwood in three 
pints of water till it is of a very dajk 
red, add half an ounpe of salt of tartar; 
stain the work* with the liquor w'hile 
! boiling hot, giving three coats; then, 

I with a painter’s graining brush, form 
streaks with JSto. viii. black stain ( see 
'par. 1430); let the work dry, and 
varnish, ii. Brush over with the log¬ 
wood decoction used for No. vi. black, 
three or four times; put 45 alf a pound 
o# iron tilings into tw’o quails of vine- * 
gaf; then with a graining Prush, or 
cane bruised at the cnd.japply the iron 
filing solution in the lorm required, and 
polish with bees’ -yaSTind turpentine 1 
when drv. «or varn ish. 

**1439iHflSoa7 YAlow. — i. Brush 
over with tlth tincture of turmeric.* 
Warm ^ ie work and brush over witlF 
weak aquafortis, then hold to the fire. 
Vanish or oil at usual. 1 

1440. Laws of Employers ai^d 
Employed.* _ 

1441. Hiring and Dismissal.— It 

is customary with rdkpect to domestic 
servaifis, thqt if the terms are not 
otherwise defined, the hiring is by the 
month,^and may be put an «nd to by 
either party giving a nuffith’s wanting; 
or, at the will of the employer, a 
month’s wages. • 

1442. An Employer may Dismiss a 
Sejrant upon paying wages for one 
month beyond the date of dbtual dis¬ 
missal, the wages without service being 
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deemed equivalent to the extra board 
and JodgiLgiwith service. « < 

14*43.^6^5 are Distinctions with * 
respect tO%Clerks, and servants of a/ 
superior class. A* month’s warning 
or wages will net determine the engage}' 
ments of servants of this class< 

1444. The Terms < on which 
Clerks and superior servants are oin-t| 
ployed being very various, it is desirables 
to have some specific agreement, or*' 
other proof of the conditions of service 
and wages. 

1445. Agreements with Menial 
Servants need not be* stamped; but 
contracts of a higher and special 
character should be. 

1446. The Terms of an Agree- 
nfent should be distinctly expressed, 
and be signed by both parties. And 
the conditions under which the agree¬ 
ment may be terminated by either 
party should be fully sifted. 

1447. Every Agroement should 
bear Evidenoe of Mutuality of interest. 

If one party agrees to stay with 
another, and -give gratuitous services, 
with the view of aequirii^yJmowiodge 
of a business, and the other party does 
not agree to employ and to teach , the 
agreement is Void, as being without 
consideration. “ 

1448. An Emplbyarjmu$t Contract 

to l^uploy, as well as to sent, 

Cwise the employer may put an end 




the contract at his own 
ouch a case a servant may be 
without notice. « 

1449. An Agreement to give Jfer- 
sfiuient Employment is received as 
extending only . a substantial and 
reasonable period of time, and that 
there shall be nb immediate and per¬ 
emptory dismissal, without cause. 

1450. When no'Stipulation & made 

at the time of the hiring,' or in the agree¬ 
ment, that a sfervant shall be liable for 
breakages, injuries from negligence, 
$c., the employer can only recover 
from the servant by due process of 
law. r, 

1451. % It is a Prudent Stipulation 
that, if a servant qui; his employ before 
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the specified a time, or without due 
notice, a certain amount of wages shall 
be forfeited; otherwise (be employer 
can only recover by acticp for damages. 

1452. In the oase'V Liveiy Ser- 
vants, it should be agreed that, upon 
quitting service, they deliver up the 
liveries * otherwise disputes may arise 
that cqii omy be determined by recourse 
ter law. 

1 1453. When a Masier ^\~hom an 
Apprentice is bound for a particular 
trade, changes that trade for another,' 
the indenting? binding the apprentice 
becomes null and void. 

1454. If a Servant, retained for a 
year, happen within the period of his 
service ^o fall sick, or to be hurt or 
lamed, or otherwise to become of 
infirm body" by the .act of God, while 
doing, his master’s business, the master 
cannot put such servant away, nor 
abate any part of his* wages for. such 
time. 

14f>5. But this does not interfere 
with the Bight of an Emplcryer^ to 
determine a contract for services** in 
those capes where tqnns Cf discharge 
are specified in the contract of hiring. 
In 6uch c$pes, inability to *. serve, 
through sickness t- or other Infirmity, 
puts an end to right to wages, which 
are in consideration of such services. 

1456. When the Hiring of a 
Superior Servant is for a year, if the 
servant, prior to the expiration of the 
year' commits any act by which he may 
be lawfully discharged, he cannot claim 
wages for the pa A of^he year which he 
may have served. 

1457. But a*Menial Servant may 
olaiifc! up to the date of his dismissal, 
unless his discharge be for embexgle- 
ment or other’fqjonious acts. 0 

1458. • Upen-the Death of a Servant, 

his pqraonal representative may claim 
arrears of wages due, unless the con¬ 
tract of employment specified and. re¬ 
quired the completion of aiiyvparticular 
period. v 

#1459. When a Master beoosigs 
Bankrupt, the wages or salary of au£ 
cleric qr servant in his employ, not ex« 
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ceeding four months’ wages or salary, 
and not mor^ $an £50, is payable in 
full before the general creditors receive 
anything* So* 4 JU 0 the wages of any 
labourer or workman not exceeding two 
months’ wages. For any further sums 
due to him, the clerk, servant, or work¬ 
man must prove^against the bankrupts 
estate the same as other creditors* 

1460. ^eoeipts should he takeh 
for Wa’glB'Spid. Where servants have 
.befen under age, it has been held that 
moneys advance^ for fineries and ex¬ 
travagances unbecoming^ to a servanf 
dicl not constitute payment©f wage*, 
and the employer has been compelled 
to pay again. 

1461. Moneys paid to a married 
-Woman.— The receipt o& a married 

woman is a good • discharge for any 
wages or earnings* acquired or gjfined 
by her in any employment or occupa¬ 
tion in which sh<f is engaged separately 
from her husband. - 

1462. A Master may become liable 
for Medical Attendance upon his sick 
servant fi*he ealls in his own medical 
man^and oftfers ^im to attend to the 
servant. 

1468. When* a Servant is Dis¬ 
charged for any ju«t # cause, he canpot 
claim wages beyond the last pay-day 
under the contract of hiring. . 

1464. A General Hiring of a Clerk 

or warehouseman is for a year, even 
though the wages be paid by the mojith, 
unless a month’s warning or wages be 
specified in the contact of employ¬ 
ment. • 

1465. Where a Servant Reserves 
to Himself Special Privileges, such as 

E articular portion^ of his time? the 
iring becomes special, and cannot be 
governed by the term* of general en¬ 
gagements. § 0 , also,"wJTerc a servant 
tfipulates to be exempted from particu¬ 
lar duties that ustfally belong to his 
situation. . • * 

1466. Should a Servant Refuse to 
perform any duty required from him 
his right so *to refuse will general^ 
te determined by the usages prevail¬ 
ing among servants of a mraitar alass. 


1467. A Servant being iSeduoed 
from the Employment of a.«i£Bter, the 
.latter has a right of action j%ainst the 
>educer for losses sustained*. * 

1 1468. It is an Established Maxim 
HI Law, that whoever does an act by 
the *hunde of another shall be deemed 
to have done* it himself. «And hence, 

*n many matters, masters are respon¬ 
sible for the acts of their servants, 
fljut if a servant does an unlawful act, 
not arising out of the discharge of his 
duties to liis master, then the employer 
is not responsible. * 

1469. Purchase -qf Goods by Ser¬ 
vants for Employer.—A servant cannot 
j by buying goods for his employer’s use 
1 pledge his master’s credit, unless his 
1 master authorized him to do so, or un¬ 
less the master has previously paid for 
goods bought by the servant in like 
j manner on a former occasion. If a 
i master contract^ with a servant to pro- 
, Vide certain things and pays him for 
' so doing, a tradesman supplying the 
, things can only sue the servant and 
I not the master for his mumy. 

| <4470. AoAction will not lie against , 
j an employer for giving an.uftfavour- 
' able character of a servant, even though 
it he in writing. Communications of 
. this nature, in unsweiTG inquiries, are 
considered ,privikgSd. But if it can 
liPprovetk^HBPan employer has given 
a false diameter from motives of tnafie&^_ 
then an qetion for libel will lie againsfS 
: him ; out the representations must be 
proved to he false as well as malicious. 

A71. Laws of Landlord and 
•Tenant. 

1472. Leases. —IxHlease is a con¬ 
veyance of premises* or lands for a 
specific! teroaof years, at a yearly rent, 
with crefinite conditions as to altera¬ 
tions, repairs, payment of rant, for¬ 
feiture, &c. Being an Instrument of 
j much importance, it should always be 
drawn by a respectable attorney, whp 
will see that all the conditions, in the 
st of the lessee, are fulfilled. 


nn 


1473- Precaution. — In Nuking a 
lease, the tenant’s solicitor should care 
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fully exiLnine the covenants, or if he 
take an Underlease, he should ascertain 
the covenants of the original lease,, 
otherwise,' yhen too late, ho may find 1 
himself so restricted in his occupation 
that the prera'sea-may bo wholly use¬ 
less for his purpose, or he mny be in¬ 
volved in ^perpetual difficulties and 
annoyances; for instance, he may find, 
himself restricted from making altera-t, 
tions convenient or necessary for his 
trade; he may find himself compelled 
to rebuild or pay rent in case of fire ; 
he may find himself subject to for¬ 
feiture of his lease, other penalty, 
if he should underlet or assign his 
interest, carry on some particular 
trade, &c. 

‘ 1474. Covenants. —The covenants 
on the landlord's* pari are usually for 
the quiet enjoyment of the premises 
by the lessee. On the tenant’s port, 
they are usually to pp ( y the rent and 
taxes; to keep the premises in suitable 
repair; and to deliver up possession 
when the term has expired. 

1475. Bait and Taxes.— The lessee 
covenants to pay the cent and <all 
taxes, uxeept the land and property 
taxes, which may be deducted from the 
rent. 

1476. Assignments. —Unless thure 
be a covenant against assignment, a 
leape may be assignee‘^t is, the 
jgbole interest of the lessee may be 
^conveyed to another, or ii^ may be 
underlet; if, therefore, it is intended 
that it should not, it i°. proper to insert 
a covenant to restrain the lessee $rom 
assigning or underletting. Tenants 
for terms of yeargjjaay assign or under¬ 
let, but tenants at will cannot. 

1477. Bepairs. — A tenant who 
covenants to Keep a howe in repair is 
not answerable for its 4 natural decay, 
but is bound to keep it wind and water 
tight, so that it does not decay for want 
of cover. A lessee who covenants to 
pay rent and keep the premises in 
repair, is liable to pay the rent although 
the premises may be burned down^ un¬ 
less a stipulation to the contrary be 
inserted in the lease 


1478. Neglect of Bepairs by Land¬ 
lord.—If a landlord covenant to re¬ 
pair, and neglect to do' so, the tenant 
may do it, and withholds much of the 
rent. But it,.is advisable that notice 
thereof should he given by the tenant 
to the landlord, in the presence of a 
witness- prior to commencing the re¬ 
pairs . t 

1479. Bight of Landlord to Enter 
Premises.—A landlordnna^nter upon 
the premises (having given previous 
notice, although not expressed in. the' 
tease), for + hp purpose of viewing the 
slate of tltfs property. 

1480. Termination of Leases.—A 
tenant must deliver up possession at 
the expiration of the tcim (the lease 
being sufficient notice), or he will con¬ 
tinue liable to tho»rcnt as tenant by 
sufferance without any new contract; 
but if the landlord recognises such 
tenancy by accepting u payment of rent 
after the lease has expired, such accept¬ 
ance ‘ will constitute a tenancy; but 
previous to accepting rent, the landlord 
may bring his ejectment without notice; 
for, the lease having .expinfl, the tenant 
is a trespasser. A lease "covenanted to 
be void if the rent h 6 not paid upon 
tho, day appointed, .*s good, unless the 
landlord make an entry. 

.1481. Married Women, with the 
concurrence of their husbands, may 
grant leases by deed for any term. 
Husbands, seised in right of their 
wives, may grant leases for twenty-one 

? rears. If a wife is executrix, the 
msband and wife have the power of 
leasing, as in the ordinary case of 
husband and wife. A married woman 
living separate from her husband may 
by taking a lease' bind hpr separate 
estate for payment of the rent and 
performance T>f the covenants. • 

1482. Copyholders. — Copyholders 
may not grant a lease for longer than 
one yeas, unless by custom, or permis¬ 
sion of the lord: and the'*lease of a 
steward of a manor is not good. Unless 
hr is duly invested with a power foi 
that purpose. v 

1488,' Notices.—All notices, of 
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whatever description, relating to tenan¬ 
cies, should Jb'J in writing, and the 
person serving the said notice should 
write on.tbe back thereof a memorandum 
of the date on which it was served, and 
. should keep a copy of tho said notice, 

* with a similar memorandum attached. 
1484. Yearly Tenancies#—Hou§gs 
arc considered as let for tho year, and 
the t enant ^ are subject to the laws 
affectmJ^t^nuafH, enancies, unless there 
^Jbe’an agreement in writing to the con¬ 
trary,, * * 

’ 1485. Agreement for taki *cfia House on an 
Annual Tenancy. —Memorandu'h of AgreS- 

ment, entered into this - day of 

-18 .between B. A., of- - —,and 

L. O., of-, as follows*- 

** '"'The said B. A. doth hCVebj) let nnto the 
said L. O. a dwelling-house, situate in 
——, in the parish of - - - - fry* the 
term of one year certain, and so on irom 
year t* ye^r, until l, l»a)f a year’s notice to 
quit he given by or to either party, ijt the 

yearly rent of-pounds, payable 

quarterly; the tenancy to commence at 
-day»ncxt. 

And the saitf B. A. doth undertake to pay 
the land-tax, the property-tax, and the 
sewer-raSe, and to Keep the said house in all 
necessary impairs, so as the said 1.0 
shall continue therein. And the said L. O. 
doth undertake to take the said house of 
B. A. for the before-mentioned term arid 
rent, and pay all rates and taxes, except as 
aforesaid. The said B- A. to be at liberty to 
re-enter if any rent shall be in arrea." for 
21 days, whether such rent has been de* 

mended or not. * 

Witness our hancis, tho day and year 

aforesaid. # B. A. 

Witness, Q. C. L v O. 

1486. Paymenff pf Taxes by Land¬ 
lord.—If the landlord agree to pay all 
the rates and taxes, then a different 
wording of th^jgreement shoultj take 
place, as. thus• 

And the,said a B. A. doth undertake*! o pay- 
all rates and taxes, of whatever nature or 
kind, ’chargeable on the said house Rnd 
premises, and tP keep the said house in yi 
gpcessgry repairs, so long as the said L. O. 
shall continue therein. . • 

• 9 


1487. Indemnity from -Arrears.— 
If “the landlord agree to sc&rfe the in¬ 
coming tenant from all aireuTb (and the 
tenant should see to this) due on account 
‘tf rent, rates, and t&xes, the indemni- 
tica^on should be wfittfti on a separate 
paper, arid in something like the follow¬ 
ing terms:— a *' 

- 1488. Indemnification againstBentt,Bates^ 
land Tares in Arrear.—l, B. A., landlord of 
*a certain house and premises now about to 
be taken and occupied by L. O., do hereby 
a gree to indemnify the said L. O. from the 
payment of any rent, taxes, or rates in 
arrear, prior to the datr**>f the day at which 
his said tenancy commences. As witness 

my hand this-day of — 18 

B. A., 


Landlord of the above 
Witness, G. C. * premises. 

1489. Agreement for taking a House fur 
Three Years. —Memorandum of an agree¬ 
ment made the «- day of-, 

±8 , between B. A., of-, and L. O. 

of-, as follows:— 

The said B. A. doth let unto the said 
L. O. a house (and garden/Mf any') with 
appurtcnanwsBt situate in ——, in the • 

parish of-, for three years’ certain. 

The rent to commence from-day 

ne:It, at and under the yearly rent of 
— 1 -, payable quartci'Pjthe first pay¬ 
ment to be at. ..* Vlay next. 

-AShe said 4 doth agree to take the 
said house (and garden) of the said B. A., 
for the term and rent payable in manne*'®' 
aforcsarfl ; and that, he will, at the expira¬ 
tion of the tern^, l eave the house in as 
goo£ rejiair as ho* found it [reasonable 
wear and tear excepted]. The sai 1 B. A. 
to l)e at, liberty to re-enter, if any rent 
shall l>e in afrear for 21 days, whether 
such rent, has been Acmanded or not. 
Witness our hands. 

• • R. A. 


Witney, G. CM L. O. 

1490. Payment • of Alent.— 

Kent is usually payable at the regular 
quarter-days, namely, Lady-day, or 
March 25th; Midsummer-day, or 
Jiqra 24th; Michaelmas-day, Sep¬ 
tember 29th; and Christmasaday, De¬ 
cember 25th. It is due at- mid-day; 
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I 

but no ©iroceedings for non-payment, 
where i&d' tenant remains upon the 
premises,‘tan be taken till the next day, 

1491. Payment of Bent Impera¬ 
tive. —No consideration will waive tfc% 
payment of tile rtnt, should the land¬ 
lord insist on demanding It. Even 
should the‘house be bufht, blown, or 
fall down, the tenant is still liable for 
rent; and the tenancy can only be* 
voidable by the propor notice to quit,* 1 
the same as if the house remained in 
the most perfect condition. 

1492. Demanding Bent. — The 

landlord himselfi is the person most 
proper to demand rent; he may employ 
another person, but if he docs, ho must 
authorize him by letter, or by power of 
attorney; or the demand may be ob¬ 
jected to. * 

1493. Receipt for Rent.— When an 
agent has been duly authorized, a re¬ 
ceipt from him for any subsequent rent, 
is a legal acquittance to the tenant,’ 
notwithstanding the landlord may have 
revoked the authority under which the 
agent acted, Unless the landlord should 

•a have given the tenant dua and proper 
notice trtereof. 

1494. LegHil Tender.— A tender of 

rent should be in the current coin of 
the kingdom. “"Hut a tender of Hank of 
England notes is good, eve?* in cases of 
distjress. • . 1 

*£1495. Form of a Receipt for Rent. —Re¬ 
ceived of Mr. L. O. the sum of tfori k pounds 
ten shillings, for a quarter's rent due at 
Lady-day last, for the Jituse, No. , ’■ — 

»street. a 

£1010s. [Stamp] * R. A. 

_ +V...T 

V 

1496. If the receipt be given by an 
agent, it should be signed,:— 

Agen? for R. A., landlord of the above 
"• premises. 

1497. Care of Receipts for Rent.— 
Be careful of your last quarter’s receipt 
for rent, for the production of that 
document bars all prior claim. B?en 
when arrears have been due on former 
cuariers, the receipt, if given for the 


last quarter, precludes the landlord from 
recovery thereof. * 
a 1498. notice to Quit —When 
either the landlord or .tenant* intends to 
terminate a tenancy, the way to proceed 
is by a notice to quit, which is drawn 
up in the two following ways:— 

_ 1499f Firm of a Notice to Quit from a 
Tenant to his Landlord, —Sir,—I hereby give 
you notice, that on or ^efore^e - ——- 
day of ——— next, I shall qrfc and deliver 
up possession of the house and premises I< 

now hold of you, situat* at . 4 ,h the 

parish of — ; — —, in the county of-. 

“Dated thi-- day of ——*—, 18 

Witness, G. C. L. O. 

To Mr. R. A. 

1500. Notice from Landlord to his Tenant, 
—Sir,—I hereby {U-Ve you notice to quit u,iu 
deliver up possession'* to me of the house 

and *.appurtenances, (situate No. -- f 

which you now hold of me, on or befonf 
-next. ,f «. 

Dated-,18 . 

(Signed) R. A. (landlord). 

To Mr. L. O. 


1501. Notice to Quit. — f An opinion 
is very generally entertained, however, 
that a quarter’s warning to cpiit, where 
the house is of small rental, is sufficient 
norice ; hut whefe the rent is payable 
quarterly, or at longer intervals, this is 
a-mistake, for unless a spocial agree¬ 
ment is made defining the time to be 
given as a warning, six months’ notice 
to quit must be given, to expire on the 
same day of the year upon which the 
tenancy commerced. "Where the rent 
is payable weekly or monthly, the notice 
to quit will be good if given for the 
week or month, provided care be taken 
thaf'it expires upqn the day of the 
week or month of the beginning of the 
tenancy. *» 


1502. Form of Noticefr&n a Landlord to 
his Tenant to Quit or gay an increased Rent. 
—To B. A.—Bir,—I hereby give you 
notice to ^deliver up possession^fvhd quit on 

or before-, the [here state the house 

or apartment ] and appurtenances which you 
nfiw hold of me in [insert the name of street , 
fyc.], and [a default of your compliance 
therewith,* I do ud will insist on your pay- 
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tag me for the same, the [annual or monthly ] 

rent of --, being an additional rental of 

_pounds pejfafmum [over and, above the 

vretent annupt r vital] rent, for such time 
as you shall detain*the key a and keep pos¬ 
session over the said notice. 

»'Witnessmy hand, this-day of-, 18 

Witness, G.C. „L. 0. 

1503. Refusal to Give up PssseS* 
BiOiL—If $ tenant holds over, after 
recemfita^ ^fuffisicrit notice to quit, t» 
panting, he becomes liable to pay double 

* the yearly value; if he holds over after 
having himself given evey jarole notice* 
taquit, he is liable to pay double rent. 

1504. Lodgings and Lodgers. 

1505. Thfr Goods of a,. Lodger are 
not. liable to distress fo^reqf due to the 
superior landlord. « 

1506. Distraint on Furniture, ate., 
Of Lodger. —If any furniture, gootfs, or 
chattels of a lodger are distrained for 
rent due 'to the superior landlord, the 
lodger should immediately serve the 
superior landlord or his bailiff with a 
declaration**! writing, setting forth that 
the immediate tenant of the house lias 
no iiflercst in th& things distrained 
which hplong to the lodger, and also 
setting forth whether any and what rent 
is due, ana for what period, from (he 
lodger to his immediate landlord ; and 
the lodger should pay to the superior 
landlord, or his bailiff, the rent so due 
from him, so much os shall be suf¬ 
ficient to discharge the claim of *the 
superior landlord. The lodger should 
make out and sigman Inventory of the 
things claimed by nim, and annex it to 
his declaration. • 

1507. Application to M&gistmts, 
et<>., if Landlord prefixed with Distress. 
—If, after faking these steps, the supe¬ 
rior landlord, or his bailiff, should pro¬ 
ceed with a dfflj^ss upon the lodger’s 
goods, the lodger should apply *to a 
stipendiary magistrate or to tyo. jus¬ 
tices of taw peace, who will order his 
goods 'tq be restored to him. 

1508. Broker Entering Apartment^ 
-rsA broker having obtained possession 
tlwufpi the outer door, may brpak open 


any of the private doors of th<j| lodgers, 
if necessary, lor the purpose %f flistrain- 
ing the goods df the tenant., 

1500. Renting for a specific Term. 
— If lodgings are taken for a certain 
and specified time, nft notice to quit is 
necessary* If the lodger, however, 
continue aft& the expiration of the 
term, he becomes a regular lodger, un¬ 
less there is an agreement to the con- 
ttfpry. If he owe rent, the house¬ 
keeper can detain his goods whilst on 
the premises, or distrain, as a landlord 
may distrain the good# of a tenant. 

1510. Lodgefs p«d Householders 
bound by the same Law.— No distinc¬ 
tion exists between lodgers and other 
tenants as to the payment of their rent,, 
or the turning them out of possession; 
they are also sisnilany circumstanced 
with regard to distress for rent, as 

j householders, except that (as above 
‘ mentioned) the goods of lodgers cannot 
lfe distrained for rent due to the superior 
| landlord. 

1511. Weekly Tenants. —In case of 
weekly tenants, the rent skjuld be paid 
weekly, foreif it is once let to run a 
quarter, and the landlord aceept it as a 
quarter, the tenant cannqjt be forced to 
quit without a quarter’s notice. 

T512. Yearly Lodgprs'.— Lodgings by 
the year should only be taken from a 
pAlson wbi^fsTitker proprietor of the 
house, or holds possession for an unex¬ 
pired term of years. • 

1513. Furnished Lodgings.— 

Furnished lodgings are usually let by 
the week, on payment of a fixed sum, 
part of which ^ considered as rent fof 
the apartment, and p?-tefor the use of 
the furniture* In some instances an 
agreement is made fcfr so much per 
week rent, an* 60 rquch for the use of 
the furniture, tyid to place all moneys 
received tb the account of the ffimiture, 
until that part of the demand shall be 
satisfied, as the landlord cannot distrain 
for the use of his furniture. * * 

1514. Lodgers Leaving Apartments 
wititeut Notice. —Persons renting fur- 
nished # apartments frequently absent 
themselves without apprising the house- 
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holder, perhaps with the rent in arrear. 
If then,) r probable reaeon to believe 
that the Rodger has left, on the second 
week of Such absence the householder 
may send 'for a policeman, and in his 
presence enter tfce lodger’s apartment 
and take out the latter’s property, and 
Becureit until application*is made for it. 

1515. Verbal Agreements.— If a 
person make a verbal agreement to takf 
lodgings at a future day, and decline ( tc 
fulfil his agreement, the housekeeper 
has no remedy, and even the payment 
of a deposit mabus no difference. 

1516. Landlord 'Using Lodger’s 
Apartments. —It a landlord enter and 
use apartments while his tenant is in 
legal possession, without his consent, ho 
forfeits his right to recover rent. 

• 1517. Lodgings to Immodest Women. 
—If lodgings are let to an immodest 
woman, to enable her to receivo visi¬ 
tors of the male sex, the landlord can¬ 
not recover his rent. But if the land 1 
lord did not know tho character of 
the woman when ho let the lodgings, 
he may reonver, but not if after he 
. knew the fact he perntii/od hereto 
remaintisjiis tenant. If the woman, 
however, merely lodges there, and has 
her visitors elsewhere, her character 
will not affect? his claim for rent. 

1518. Rent Recoverable.—If a 
lodger quit apartments 4 ^ bout notice, 
Die landlord can stilly recover his rent 

«J>y action, although he has pu£ up a bill 
in the window to let them. * 

1519. Removing Poods-. — Remov¬ 
ing goods from furnished lodgings, evith 
intent to steal, is a felony: unlawfully 
pledging is a misdemeanour. 

1520. Liability for Rent.— Where 
the lodger has Amoved, and there are 
no goods whereon to make a levy, the 
rent becomes a debt, and can bnly be 
recovered as such in thb Couwty Court 
of tho district! 

1521. Agreement for Letting a Furnished 
Jloose or Apartment.— Memorandum of an 

agreement made and entered into tliis-- 

day of-, 18 , between B. A., of 

of the orft part, and L. O., of-— t of the 

other part,' as foil- wsThat the said B, A. 


agrees to let, and the said L. O. to take, all 
that messuage or tenement (with the garden 
and appurtenances thereto) situate at, ka. 
[or if an apartment be the fubject of demise, 
all the entire fifst floor, “particularly describ¬ 
ing the other appurtenances ], together with 
all the furniture, fixtures, and other things 
mentioned and comprised in the schedule 
fctJreunder’"kritten J for the space of ■ 

months, to be computed from the-day 

of .. at the rent of 

quarter, payable quarterly, fine first quar¬ 
terly payment to be made on the - •• ■ ■■■• day 

-of -next ensuing the date hereof. 

And it is furtfier agreed, by and between 
tbe said parties, that each party shall be at 
liberty to determine the said tenancy, on 
giving-to the other a quarter’s notice in 
writing. Anil the said L. O. agrees, that in 
the determiji'ktlo?! of the tenancy, he 'wiTT 
deliver up the Said dwelling-house (or the 
ontiris first floor, &c.),‘ together with ail the 
fixtures and furniture,as aforesaid, in as 
good a condition an the same- now are, 
reasonable wear and tear thereof excepted, 
and shall and will replace any of the 
crockery and 'china or other uterrils that 
shall be broken or otherwise damaged. In 
witness, Ac .—[Here is follo% the Inventory, 
or List of Articles referred to above.] 

r i< * 

1522. Remedies to Recover 
Rent.—Distress is the most efficient 
rqmedy to recover rent, but care should 
be taken that it bo done legally; if tho 
distress be illegal, the party aggrieved 
has a remedy by action for damages. 
Excessive distresses are illegal. The 
distrainor ought^only to take sufficient 
to recover the rent, due, and costs; if, 
however, the articles sell for a greater 
sum than is sufficient to pay these, the 
remainder must be returned to the 
tenant, who can demand a bill of the 
sale, and recover the overplus, if any. 

1523. Distress, Legal and Ille¬ 
gal.— A distress can .Nvmade only for 
rent that is due, and cannot *be made 
until-the day after, nor t un\ess it has 
been demanded by the landlord or his 
agent. The outer door must not be 
Ijroken open for the purpose of distrain¬ 
ing, neither can the distress he, .mad? 
between Am- setting and sun-rising, nor 
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on Sunday, Good Friday, or Christmas- 
day, nor afte^ the rent has been 
iendered to tfie landlord or his a^ent. 
A second distress can be made, if the 
value of the first is not enough to pay 
.the rent and costs, but not if, at the time 
* of makin g the first distress, there were 
sufficient goods % upon the premises J,o 
satisfy the full amount, i& the 
ha# then thought proper to 
take theTV'. % * 

, 1524. Seizure of Quods removed. 

—Goqfls convoyed off the premises to % 
prevent a distress may b» seized any¬ 
where* within thirty days sifter the 
removal, and if force is resorted to by 
the landlord, h must be in the p^senco 
of a constable; but goods removed 
before the rent is actuallyedue eannot 
be followed, but tl*e rent can be re¬ 
covered by aetioif as a debt in •‘the 
County Court. The general rule is, 
that nothing can *bo distrained which 
cannot be returned in the same cqruli- 
tion as before the distress was made. 

152$. Brokers’ and Appraisers’ 
Duties. —life distraining broker cannot 
l>e one of tlft appraisers, nor can be 
value the goods—such a proceeding 
would rftider th<* distress illegal, and 
the tenant scould obt<wif damages. The 
persons chosen as appraisers must not 
K) interested in the distress; also, if 
the person distraining were chosen one 
of the appraisers, the distress would be 
illegal. . 

1526. Bankrupts’ and Insolvent’s 

Bent. —In cases of bankruptcy not more 
than one year’s sent is obtainable by 
distress; ii more be due, the landlord 
is only entitled to com^in with the rest 
of the creditors foj the further turn 
due. • • 

1527. Illegal Charges. —According 

to 67 Gdo. Ill* cap. 93, no person dis¬ 
training for rawfcp where the sum de¬ 
manded does not ekceed £20, shall 
take other ^charges than those ifi the 
schedijle below, the party charging 
more can he sued for treble the amount 
unlawfully taken. • 

*1526. Expenses 

• *•£ -S. d. 

• Levying a distress. .... 0 3 0 


Man lu possession, per day, if | 
thwrent due bd under £20 . T) 2 6 

Appraisement/ wi. in tho^&d on the 
value of the goo/s, if above £gd. 

Appraisements Is. ii* the pound on the 
value of the goods, if Uhdet £20. 

Expense* of advertising, &e. 

Catalogues, sale, and commission. Is. in 
the pound on the produce of the sale. 

Where the sum distrained for ex- 
««eds £20, the above Act does not 
apply, and the only' rule is that the 
charges must be reasonable. 

1529. Broker^’ Gnarges.—Brokers 

must give copies of cburges in all case* 

1530. Valuation and Sale of Good% 
—The goods, when valued, are usually 
bought by the appraiser at his own 
valuation, and a receipt at the bottom 
of the inventory, witnessed by the 
person who swore them, is a sufficient 
discharge. 

1531. Stamped Agreements.— 

Tffucli uncertainty having existed as to 
the legal nature of the agreements on 
paper betwoen landlords and tenants, 
the following commimicJLifin to the 
prrjper authfll-fties, and their reply, wil^ - 
bo interesting to all concerned:— 

1^32. “ To the Commissiencrs of Inland 
Be^enue, Somerset House, London.—Mid- 
dlesbro’, Aug. 18th, —Sirs,—The sea¬ 

port town of kyddlesbro*, in the county of 
Tone, cont ^tfs'^bout 14^000 inhabitants, 
and many dwdliiu^-houses and shops arc 
let fronyjuarter to quarter, and from year® 
to year, upon written memorandums of 
agreement, where She rents are under £20 
a ye*; and as som^ difference of opinion 
exists respecting the proper stamp dutieff 
to be paid on such agrees >«ts, your opinion 
is requested, whether the common lease 
stamp for such an agreement will be suffi¬ 
cient, or what*ethcr ^ tamps (if any) will 
such m^norandums require P—Your most 
obedient Servant, 1 "Wit. Myers, Sdleitor.” 

Ansvkr. —* ‘Inland Eevenuf Office, Somen 
set House, London, 27th August, 1855.— 
Sir,— The Board having had before then^ 
your letter of the 18th inst., Tam directed, 
injtfdy, to Ccate that the documents there- 
. in referred to wrill be chargeable with 
stamp 'duty as leasee whether the tenancy 
be from quarter to quarter, or from year to 
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yoar.—I un, sir, your obedient servant, 
Thomas I'iInglh:.—W. Wycft, Esu.” 

»> , 1 

1533. Stamped Doc-iments. —In al 1 

cases where the lr.w requires a stamp, 
whether for a"i agreement or a receipt, 
do not omit it. As the stamp law s are 
liable to frequent alterations, it is be?t 
to refer to the tables in the recognised 
almanacks for the year, or to make in¬ 
quiries at the stamp offices. /| 

1534. Debtor and Creditor. 

1535. Bankruptcy. —The former 
distinction betffren insolvents and 
bankrupts is now abolished. All 
debtors, traders or not, are now subject 
to tiie laws of bankruptcy. Married 
Women are now liable io be made bank¬ 
rupt ; but no person tinder age, except 
under certain circumstances, with the 
sanction of the Receiver, Liquidation 
by private arrangement is abolished. v 

1536. Bankruptcy Proceedings com¬ 

mence with a petition, cither by tho 
debtor hirqself or by a creditor or 
creditors. All petitions go bofore the 
High ..Coiirt (or the district Couhty 
Couit), and no composition or arrange¬ 
ment is sanctioned until after f the 
debtor has *l>een publicly examined. 
All proceedings fere controlled by the 
Court. For b^nkruptn^,li)|rposes, f tbe 
OBunty Courts have all tiiS powors and 
( jurisdiction of tho ■ Iiigh Court of 
Justice. ' f 

1537. “Aots of bankruptcy” com- 
rise:—Assignment of property fer 
one-fit of creditors; fraudulent transfer 

of property ; Jgaving, Or remaining out 
of, England, orHbsencefrom dwelling- 
house to defeat or delay creditors; 
filing declaration of insolvency or pre¬ 
senting a bankruptcy petition, against 
self; bvy of execution; failure to 
comply with a bankruptcy notice to 
pay a judgment debt; giving notice to 
.creditors of suspension of payment; 
and having a receiving order made 
against one. . 

1536. Receiving Order.— If a del tor 
commit in act « f bankruptcy, the Court 
may, on petition either by creditor or 


debtor, make a receiving ordtr for the 
protection of the estate. All receiving 
orders to be advertised in tho London 
Gazette and locally. • " 

1539. Petition.—A creditor (or 
creditors) cannot present a petition un¬ 
less the debt (or debts) amount to £50 ; 
tf.o debt .must be a .liquidated sum, 
payable now or at some future time; 
the act of bankruptcy 0 £ whigh - the 
petition is grounded mutt hrfe occurred 
within three months before presentation 

oOf petition; and the debtor must be 
domiciled io, or within a year before 
petition Lave resided in or had a place 
of business in, England. No petition 
can, a£ter presentment, J>e withdrawn 
without leave of the Court. A creditor’s 
petition must be accompanied by affi¬ 
davits verifying the statements therein. 

1540. Official Receiver.— On a re¬ 
ceiving order being made, the debtor's 
property vests in the Official Receiver, 
whoonust summon a first meeting of 
creditors, giving to each not less than 
seven days'’notice of time and place in 
the Gazette and locally. 

1541. The Meeting 1 of Greiitors 
summoned as above shall consider 
whether a proposal for a composition 
of scheme of afhmgement shall be 
entertained, or whether the debtor 
£iall be adjudged bankrupt, and tho 
mode of dealing with the debtor’s 
property. 

1542. Duties of Debtor. —Tho 
debtor must furnish tho Official Re¬ 
ceiver with a' full statement of his 
affairs in the prescribed form, verified 
by affidavit, an$ all such information 
ns t f.he Receiver may require. This 
statement, if made on o. debtor's petition % 
mutt ho submitted to the Receiver with- 
iu three days <SI the date of thq receiv¬ 
ing order; if on a creditor's petition, 
within seven days± & ’tho debtor will 
be liable to be adjudged bankrupt on 
petition to the Court by (Receiver or 
creditor. 

1543. Public Examination.- -Bo- 
Torc any resolution or "composition is 
approved by creditors,' a public^ txar&i- 
natitUof the bankrupt, on oath, must 
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be held by the Court, at which the 1549. Thg Bankrupt Bender 
Becciver mush lie present. every Assistance to creditor^in realiz- 

1544. Composition or Soheme of ing his property. He must produce 
Arrangenftnt. —4’he creditors may at a dear statement of f his affairs at the 
their first meeting or an^ adjournment first meeting. ' He nyist be present for 
. thereof, by special resolution, entertain public examination on the day named 
a composition or scheme of arrange- by the Cour| and the adjournment 
ment, and if the same be aUcef>t,ed thereof. He must also filrnish a list 

the creditors, application must be of debts due to or from him. He 
Coiyt to approve it, the .must attend all meetings of creditors, 
Official Jftedbiver reporting as to the afld wait on the Trustee when required 
* terms of the composition or arrange* to answer any questions regarding his 
ment,*which the <Eourt will approve or% properly, and to execute all docu- 
reject according to the circumstances, ments and to ,carrv out anything 
*•1545. Default in Payment ol | that may be ordered I/y the Trustee or 
Instalments, in composition or scheme, i the Court. 

reuders the debtor liable to t be adjudged ! 1550. The Trustee's Duties are to 
bankrupt on application by any credi- j manage the estate and distribute the 
tor*to the Court. 4 1 proceeds, under regulation of the oom- 

1546. Adjuqicati&n of Bayak- m it tee of inspection, or of resolutions 
ruptcy when a Composition is ' not arrived at by the creditors at any 
aocep$ed. — If after a receiving order general meeting. He has to cull 
has been made the creditors resolve meetings of committee and creditors 
that the debtor bn adjudged bankrupt, when necessary. He can transfer or 
or pass no resolution, or do not meet, dispose of the bankrupt’s property for 
or if "a ({proposition or* scheme is the benefit of the creditors as the 
not accepted and approved < within bankrupt £ojild have done himself 
fourteen daysaftef the debtor’s public pnoy to his lankruptcy. He «aiu als#* 
examination, the Court wn’ adjudge carry on the bankrupt’s business if 
the debtor bankrupt, gnd fiis properly ne^pssary, compromise of arrange with 
shall become divisible among liis cr^fli- creditors, and sell bankrupt’s property 
tors,and shall vest in a Trustee. Notice by public auction oi^private contract, 
of such adjudication must bo advef- •J551. Tl?J^»Trustee. must Bender 
tised in \h.a London Gazette and locally. Accounts *to ^he Board of Trade Hot 

1547. Appointment Of Trustee.— less than twice if) ear; and must pay^ 
The creditors of a bankrupt may? by all moifej* rceeivt d into the Bankmptcy 
resolution, appoint a Trustee ot the Estates Account^kept by the Boaid of 
debtor’s property If this has not TrajJe at the Pawk of England, and 
been done prior to adjudication, the not, in any i ircumstances, into hig 
Official Beceiver shall«call a creditors’ ] rivate banking account 

meeting for that purpose. The oaedi- 1552. Certain DeDtsnave Priority, 
tors may resolve to^pave the appoint- and must be paid in rfull, or as far as 
ment to tfie committee of inspection, assets wil lading- These are—parochial 
The person appointed shall give and local'ratts, due date of recei\ - 
security to th^Bnard of Trade, which ing order, or #ithin a year#before ; 
shall, if it aees'fit, certify the appoint- assessed land, property, awd income tax, 
ment. If no Trustee is appointed by up to April 5th next before date of 
thecreditoi%,tbeBoard may appointone. order, not exceeding one year’s assess^ 

1548. A Committee of Inspection ment ; wages and salaries of clerks* 
must not exceed five, nor be less tha£ sejrants, labourers, or workmen, not 
l^iree^n number, and must be credi- eircoeding £50, due for four#months' 
tors qUali6ed to vote, or their author- service. 

■ised representatives. ' 1553. Landlord may Distrain for 
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Rent either before or after bankruptcy, tloment made before mairiage, or after 
but only for one year’s'■rent if after marriage of property accruing in the 
bankrupts^, , Any balance beyond one right of wife, or settVeincnt ma«Ie in 
year’s rent, must be proved as in case favour of purchaser in goo<? faith for 
of an ordinary debt. V valuable consideration. 

1654. Allowance for Maintenance 1560. Arrest of the Debtor may be 
may be made to bankrupt by 6 the ordered by the Court if, after a bank- 
Trustee with consent of ^committee of ruptcy ..notice or petition, there is 
inspection, for his support, or for ser- reason to believe he is about to abscond 
vices in winding up the estafe. Where or to remove, conceal, or destroy jojy 
the bankrupt is a beneficed elergymap,/ of his goods, books, &c., <£r iffffiTter a 
the Trustec*may apply for sequestration receiving order, he removes any goods 
of profits, and, with concurrence of the above .the value of £5, or if, without 
bishop, allow a shm equal to a curate’s *good cause, >1° foils to attend the 
stipend for bankrupt's services in the Court for^xamination. 
parish. In the case of officers and 1561. Breach of Promise of 
civil servants, iu receipt of salary, the Marriage. —Oral engagements and 
Court directs what part of bankrupt’s j promises to. marry wifi sustain an 
income shall be ljpscrved for benefit of j action, unless tj:e marriage is limifed 
creditors. ♦ j to take place upwards of a year from 

1555, A Final Dividend may be . the diking of the contract, in which 

Declared when the Tiustee and com- | ease the agreement to marry must bo in 
mittee of inspection (/insider that as writing. No plaintiff can recover a‘ 
much of the estato has been realised at verdict unless his or her testimony shall 
can be done fairly without needlessly be corroborated by some other material 
protracting the bankruptcy. . evidence in support of the promise. 

1556, Bankruptcy may he declared The conduct ot the suitor, ''subsequent 
'• fjlosed, and order to that effect pnb- to the breaking off,, the vngageqient, 

lished ill the London Gazette, when the would weigh with the jury in eati- 
Court is satisfied that all bankrupt’s mating dan-ages. An action'.nay be 
property has boon realised, or a i-abis- commence 1 although the gertleman is 
factory arrangement or composition not munied. The length of time 
made with the creditors. * ti which must elapse before action must 

5.557. Order ’ of Disbii^ige may’ oe be reasonable. A lapse of three years, 
—Granted by the Court *,n t*uo application 1 or even half that time, without any 
%f the bankrupt at any tiny after attempt by the gentleman to renew the j 
adjudication. The Court may suspend acquaintance,would lessen the damages 
or withhold order if bankrupt has kept very considerably—perhaps do away 
back property or acted fraudulently. i with all chance of success, unless the 
** 1558. In Oases of Fraud, the bank- | delay could be satisfactorily explained, 
rupt may be plwoeded against under The mode of /proceeding is by an 
the Debtors Act^ 1869, under which he actiSn at law. Fqr this an attorney 
maybe imprisoned for not exceeding must be retained, who will ipanage the 
two years with or withottC liard J labour, whole affair to- its termination. The 

1559. Settlement rOf Property by first proceeding (the „writ, service 
a Debtor on v Wife ana Chillirep will thereof, &c.) costsfrow,.to £5. The 
become void if the settlor becomes next proceeding—from a fortnight to a 
bankrupt within Uvo years after date month after service of the writ—costs 
tf settlement, and within ten years about £6 more. The whole costs, to 
unless it can be proved that the settlor the verdict of the jury, from ‘£36 to 
was able c to pay his debts when s^nap- £50, besides the expensed of the lacty’a 
ment was.made without aid of property witnesses. If the verdiot be in, het- 
settled. This dves not apply to a set* favous, tfte other side have to pay her 
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costs, with the exception of about £10. 1566. “Either of the Parties, 

If the verdict be against her, the same therefore, after the making of 6uch a 
rule holds godft, and she must pay her contract, may' J jall upon other to 
opponent’% costs^-probably from’ £60 fulfil the engagement; and in case of a 
to £70. * . refusal, or a -neglect so to do on the 

1562. Before Legal Proceedings are part of the latter withH a reasonable 

Commenced, a letter should be written tim<? aftc* the request made, the ptg-ty 
to the gentleman, by tho lt father or so calling upfii the other for a fulfil- 
brother of the 'lady, requesting hilfi i ment of the engagement may treat the 
.tc^fnlfil his engagement. A copy df j betrothment as at end, and bring an 
thismtifcr Siouhl be kept, and it had j" action for damages for a breach of the 
better be delivered by some person who engagement. If both parties lie by 
can prove that 1^ did so, and that the for an unreasonable period, and neither 
iiopy # is correct: he slyr. Id make a' renew tin contract iPom time to time 
mgpiomndum of any remarks or con- I hy their conduct hr ai“'ons, nor call upon 
versation. ; one another to carry it into execution, 

1563. give an Abstract or two ! the engagement will he deemed to he 
from the luw authorities* they will, I abandoned by mutual consent, and the 
we„ have no doubt, she * perused by j parties will he free to marry whom they 
our fair readers \*ith great attention, j please.” 

and some satisfaction. “A manjwho ] 1566. “ The Roman Law very pro- 

was paying particular attentions to a i perly considered the term of two years 
young girl, was Asked by the father of ! amply suflicien* for the duration of a 
the latter, after one of his visits,*jvi hat j Aetrothment; and if a man who had 
his intentions were, and lie replied, ‘ I ; engaged to marry a girl did not think 
have judged my honour to many the fit to celebrate the nuptials within two 
girl in a month after Christmas ; and years from the date of the engagement, 
it w{j£ held that t^is declaration to the the girl \Os* released from the con - 
father, who had a right to make the tract.” ? 

inquiry^ and t<* receive «a true and 1567. Deed of m Separation 

correct answer, takCn in connection between a Man and nis Wife. 

with the visits to the house, and the —^This indenture, nij.de fRe-day 

conduct of the young people towards of- fjn the year of our Loid 

each other, was sufficient evidence of a lmJ4, bet: "At?C harles* 33—, of-—, 

promise of marriage.” of the first pari/ Anna It— B— (the 

1564. “The Common Law Aloes j wife of the saif Charles B—), of tiff' 
not altogether discountenance Tong ! second part, and G — It— B— of the 
engagements to ho married. If parties ' third part: Whereas the said Charles 
ar6 young, and* circumstances exist, J B-* and Anna It—, his wife, have, for 
showing that the period during which good reasons, determined to live sepi’- 
they had agreed to rftnain single was rate and apart from 'itch other, and 
not unreasonably Ipng, the contrfct is on that consideration the said Charles 
binding qpon them*; but if they are B— hath consented t5 allow unto the 
advanced in years, and*the marriage is said Anna. It*-* B— # a clear weekly pay- 
appointed to take placo at a romoto and ment §r sum ^f — s., for her mainte- % 
unreasonablyj&sg period of tiiye, the nance affid support during hA life, in 
contract; would bo voidable, at tbe manner hereinafter contained: A nd 
option of. either of the parties,* a? being whereas the said G— It— B— hath 
in restrain! of matrimony. If no time agreed to become a party to these pre- 
» fixed and agreed upon for the per- sents, and to enter into the covenant 
fonnance of the contract, it is in eon- h^Ainafter contained on his part: Now 

a&empUtion of law a contract to marry this indenture witnesseth, tji&t in pur- 
t Uithih a reasonable period‘after Request, suance of the said agreement, he, the 
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said Charles B—, for himself, his heirs, 
executors, and administrators, doth 
covenant, promise, aifci, agree, to and 
with the Said* G— B—Vi—, his execu¬ 
tors, administrators, JLd assigns in 
manner following,‘that iL to say, that 
he, the said Glumes B—, shatyand^vill, 
from time to time, and^ at all times 
hereafter, permit and suffer the said 
Anna R— B— to live separate and 
apart from him, the said Charles B— 
as if she were sole and unmarried, arfa 
in such place and places as to her from 
time to time shall seem meet; and that 
he, the said Charles B,—, shall not nor 
Drill molest or disturb the said Anna 
K— B— in her person or manner of 
living, nor shall, at any time or times, 
hereafter require, or by any means 
whatever, either by ecclesiastical cen¬ 
sures, or by taking hut citation, or 
other process, or by commencing or 
instituting any suit whatsoever, seek or 
endeavour to compel afiy restitution of 
conjugal rights, nor shall not nor will 
commence or prosecute proceedings of 
any description against the said Anna 
R— B— in any ecclesiastical court t or 
' i lsewhqje; nor shall nor wxll use any 
force, violence, or restraint to the per¬ 
son of the said Anna R— B—; por 
shall nor wil^. at any time during the 
said separation, sue? or cause to be sued, 
any person or persons v^Amsoever far 
receiving, harbouring, lodging, protect- 

S * ig, or entertaining he) ■, the said Anna 
— B—, but that she) the stiid Anna 
R — B—, may in all Jhings live as if 
* she were a feme sole and unmarked, 
without the restraint and coercion of 
the said Charles B—, or any person or 
person by his means, r consent, or 
procurement; avd also 'that all the 
clothes, furniture, and ot^hcr the per- 
, sonal estate and effects, of wMt {nature 
or kind soever, now belonging or at 
any time hereafter to belong to,*or be 
in the actual possession of her, the said 
Anna R — B—; and all such sums of 
mfoney and personal estate as she, the 
•aid Anna R — B—, or the said ChajJes 
B— in hfr right, shall or may at. aS^ 
time or times during the said separation 


acquire or be entitled to at law or in 
equity, by purchase, gift, will, intestacy, 
or otherwise, sh.Jl be t),e sole and sepa¬ 
rate property of the said/mna R— B—, 
to manage, order, sell,’ dispose of, and 
usd the same in such manner, to all in¬ 
tents and purposes, as if she were a . 
feme sole and unmarried: And further, 
tHt K*, l‘he said Charles B—, his 
executors or administrators, or some 
or one of them, shall and wfil^woK and 
truly pay, or cause to be pf&d, unto the 
said G— R— B, his executors, admin¬ 
istrators, or assigns,* a clear Weekly 
payment or'sifm of—on Monday in 
each and dvery week during the lifd of 
the said Anna R— B—, but in trust 
for he*, thc ( said Anna it— B—, for 
her separate maintenance and support: 
And the saul if— # R— B—, for him¬ 
self,, his heirs,* executors, and admin¬ 
istrators, cloth hereby covenant and 
agree to and with the «aid Charles B—, 
his executors, administrators, and as- 
signsfthat she, the said Anna R— B—, 
shall not nor will not, at any time or 
times hereafter, in any wisp, mdlest or 
disturb him the said Charles B—, or 
apply for any restitution of conjugal 
rights, or for alimony, or £or any 
further or other Allowance or separate 
maintenance than the said weekly sum 
of — s .; and that he, the said G— R— 
B—, his heirs, executors, or administra¬ 
tors, shall and will, from time to time, 
at all times hereafte -, save, defend, and 
keep harmless and indemnify the said 
Charles B—, his heirs, executors, and 
administrators, ahd h|s and their lands 
and tenements, goods and chattels, of, 
from, and against all and all manner 
of action and actions, suit and suits, 
and all other proceedings whatsoever 
which shall or may at any fame here¬ 
after be brought, commenced, or pro¬ 
secuted against him {^said Charles 
B —, l£s heirs, executora, dr administra*- 
tors, or qny of them, and also of, from, 
and against all and every sum and sums 
of money, costs, damages, and expenses 
which he, the said Charles B—, his 
executors, administrators, and assigns 
shall or may J>e obliged to pay, or &hall 
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or may suffer, sustsQgi, or be put unto, 
for, or by reason, or on account of any 
debt or debts ^tjiich s^jall, at any time 
hereafter, during such separation as 
aforesaid, *be contracted by tho Baid 
Anna 11— B—, or by retfcon, or means, 
-or on account of any act, matter, cause, 

’ or thing whatsoever relating thereto. 
In witness whereof, the said parties®^) 
these presents have hereunto self thcTr 
fc h#B&’ and'sgals, the day and year first 
above ^fittan. * 

1568. Divorce and other Ma¬ 

trimonial Camses. —The powers 
■the Ecclesiastical Court* !*> far as di- 
Vfcuce'is concerned, are abolished, amKi 
new court, entitled the Court of Probate 
and Divorce,^instituted. m 

1569. By Divorce d nfbisd et ihoro 
is 'meant a separation oftly ; it. does 
not sever the matrimonial tie, so as to 
permit the parties to contract another 
marriage. Tlies^aiv now called judicial 
separations. 

1570. By Suits of Jactitation of 
Marriage is meant suits which are 
brought when a jierson maliciously and 
falsely assorts that he or she is already 
mamed to fnother, whereby c* belief in 
their marriage is spread ac oad, to the 
injury c 6f the iolnplaining*party. 

1571* By Absolute Divorce is nwant 

a dissolution of the marriage, by which 
the parties are set absolutely free f»m 
all marital engagements, and capable 
of subsequent marriage. In these 
cases a decree nisi is first obtained, 
which is made absolute after the lapse 
of a certain time, uni the decree should 
be set aside by subsequent appeal. 

1572. The Grounds of Divoroe are 
very various, and in most cases fit only 
for confidential •communication to a 
solicitor.* In all coses a highly respect¬ 
able .professional a<Jyiscr should *he 
employed. • 

. 1578. AT^Begtenoe of Judicial 
Separation may he obtained either by 
the husband or the wife, on fhe ground 
of desertion without cause fotr two 
years* or upwards. To constitute wil¬ 
ful desertion on the part of the husbdhd, 
hjs “absence must be against the will of 


liis wife, and she /must not have been 
a consenting party to it. 

1574. Peraori cannot He legally 

Separated upon/he mere disinclination 
of one or boll/to live together. The 
disinclination# must? be proved upon 
reasgns that the laft itcognises ; and 
the court must see that those reasons 
actually exisrt • 

1575. The Amount of Costs of a 
Judicial Separation or a divorce varies 

(♦from £25 to £500 or more, ucccrding 
to the circumstances of the suit, and 
the litigation that m^y ensue. But a 
poi son being a pguper may obtain relief 
from the court by •suing in forma 
pauperis. Any such person must lay 
a case before counsel, and obtain an 
opinion from such counsel that ho or 
she has reasonable grounds for appeal¬ 
ing to the court for relief. The opinion 
of the counsel must then be laid before 
the judge ordinal y, and leave be ob¬ 
tained to proceed with the suit. 

* 1576. Magisterial Order for 
Protection of Wife’s Property. 

—When a wife is able to prove that 
her husband lias desert($ her without 
eftuse and? sf^ainst her will, she ma^ 
obtain from the Matrimoniffl Court*,°or 
from the judge ordinary, an order to 
Protect her against his creditors, and 
against any person #luimmg under him, 
hv way of•nurchase or otherwise, any 
iJroporty'Sile mav acquire by her ^own 
lawful indusfry^Sr may become possessed 
of affc?i*such desertion. * 

1577. The Order may in any ease 
be Obtained fr&n the court, and when • 
thf wife lives in ixmdon, fron. a police 
magistrate ; gr where she lives in Ae 
country, from two mJpstrates sitting 
in petty sessions. # 

1578: The Order does not prevent 
the Husband returning to his Wife, 
but only prei^nts his taking-her earn-' 1 
ingsLwhile the desertion continues. 

lit9. The Order, when obtained, 
puts tbe wife in tho same position w ith 
regard to ownership of property and 4ha 
rjfht to sue and be sued upon con¬ 
flicts (that is, all bargains and business 
transactions), as if she had obtained the 
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decree of judicial separation, placing her, 
infact, in the situation ofasjnglewom^n. 

1580. 11 after thiA Order is made, 

the husbaiftd, or any crMtor of his, or 
person claiming through him by pur¬ 
chase or otherwise,'should' seize or con¬ 
tinue to hold aify property of £he wife, 
after notice of such ordpr, the wife 
may bring afl action agaihst her hus¬ 
band or such other person, and may 
recover the property itself, and double ( 
its value in money. * 

1581. Liability of Husband for 
Wife’s Debts. —A,, husband is only 
liable for the debts and liabilities of 
his wife contracted 1 before marriage to 
the extent of the property which ho 
receives from, or becomes entitled to 
through his wife. The wife herself is 
liable to tho extent of her separate 
property for all debts Incurred by her 
either before or after marriage. 

1582. Earnings, eto., of Harried 
Women,—A married '‘woman, after, 
January 1, 1883, may carry on business 
separate from her husband, and is 
entitled absolutely for her separate use 
to all wages a fill earnings acquired by 
iwin any employment, tidcupation, 
or trade, in Vhich she is engaged, and 
which she curves on separately frojp 
her husband, and to all money acquired 
by her through tlai exercise of any 
literary, artistic, or soitajjifie skilly, 
and -her iceeipt alone is £gbod dis¬ 
charge for the amount]\ * 

*1583. Personal Property, It®., of 
Married Women,—A woman married 
' after January 1, 18S3* is entitled - to 
hold all real and personal property 
which she was entitled to either at or 
after marriage, lOr her separate use. 

1684. To Search for Wills.— 
If you wish to examine n will, vo ur 
best course is to go to Thd Jw ills 
'Office,” a^ Somerset lie-use, Strand, 
have on a slip -of paper the name of 
the testator—this, on entering, glVe to 
a clerk whom you will see at a desk 
on the right. At the same time pay a 
shilling, and you will then be entitled, 
to search a}l the heavy Index volumes^ 
for the testator’s name. The name 


found, the clerk? will hand over 
the will for perusal, and there is 
no difficulty w^iiateve^ 0 provided you 
know about the 'year of, the testator ’« 
death. The Indexes tire all*arranged 
and numbered "according to their years. 
Not only the names of those who left' 
wills are given, but also of those intes- 
tM«s to Vlffise effects hitters of admi¬ 
nistration have been granted. There is 
no charge beyond the ^billiisg ffUS^or 
entering. If you require n^opy of tho 
will, the clerk will calculate the expense, 
and yod can have th£ copy in a*few . 
days. No * questions whatever are * 
asked—noridoes the length of the will, 
or the time occupied in reading it, make 
any difference in the charge. Beyond 
the shilling paid^on entering, there is 
no other demand' whatever, unless for 
copying the whole or, a portion of the 
will. Mf tho deceased at the time of 
his death had a fixed# place of apode 
ivithin tho district of any of the Dis¬ 
trict lfegistries attached to the Court 
of Probate, the will may now be 
proved, or letters of administftition 
obtained from the district, registrar. 
There are numerous district registries, 
viz., at Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, 
York, Newcastle, -Durham, anu other 
placdS. If the will fias not been proved 
in London, it will be found in tho 
registry of tho district in which the 
deceased dwelt at tho time of his death. 
The same rules are observed in tho 
count! y as in London, with regard to 
examination, &c. The fee—one shil¬ 
ling—is the same in, all. Having 
ascertained that the deceased left a will, 
mid that it has been proved, the next 
inquiry is, “ Where was it proved f ” 
The above explanation and remarks 
apply also to the administration! granted 
to the effects of those who died without 
wills. 

1583. Making .a'will. The 
personal property of any person de¬ 
ceased, left undisposed of Dy deed or 
will, is divisible among his widow, 
should he leave one, and .his next of 
kin, in the following order:—i. Qhil- , 
dren, grandchildren, groat-grandcHll- 
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dren, &c. The nex^ inheritors, in the 
absence of tJ^eje, are,!—ii. Father;— 
if none, mother, and brothers and sis¬ 
ters, and 4hei?««hildren (but not their 
grandchildren); iii. H» grandfathers 
../md grandmothers;—if none, iv. His 
' uncles and aunts; —if none, v. His 
cousins, and ‘great- nepho\va*and nicqcs. 

1586. If the Deceased leave *a 
•’Wadi'w, bu^ no child or children, one 
half oAris^tershnal estate will fall to 
his widow, and the other half will be 
divisible among the next of kirn Th^ 
•father of an intestate without children 
is. entitled to one half of hi* estate, if 
he leave a widow, and to the whole if 
ho leave no viidow. When the^icarest 
of kin are the mother and* the brothers 
and sisters, the personal estate is divi¬ 
sible in equal portions,* one of which 
will belong to the “mother, and orfe to 
each of the brothers and sisters ; and if 
there'be children*of a deceased brother 
or sister, an equal portion is divisible 
among each family of children. 

1587. Wills, to be Valid, can only 
be mado b^ersons at or above the age 
of twenty-one, and in a sound "state of 
mind at the time of making t\o last will 
and test&nent; not attainted of treason; 
nor a felon; nor an »*itlaw. As regards 
the power of married women to 
make wills, a married woman may 
make a will, disposing, as she may 
think fit, of all properly to which she 
is entitled for her separate use. • 

1588. No Will is Valid unless it is 

in Writing, signed avthe foot or end 
thereof by the testator, or by some 
other person in his presence and by his 
direction. And Buch £gnature mupt be 
made or acknowledged by the testator, 
in the presence of two or more wit¬ 
nesses, .all of whom mifct be present fit 
the same timef and such witnesses must 
attest and sfi£3Crihp the will yi the 
presence* and with tne knowledge of the 
testator. * * ' 

1589. A Will or Codioil once made 
cannot‘be altered or revoked, unless 
through a sfinilar formal process lb 
•that#ttnder which it was made; or by 
.spme other writing declaring^ inten¬ 


tion to revoke tie same, and executed 
in*the manner i* which an Original will 
is required to‘«e executed j/'or by the 
burning, teari/g, or otherwise destroy¬ 
ing the same J»y the •testator, or by some 
per^pn in his presence dhd by his direc¬ 
tion witfl the intention of revoking.the 
same. • • 

1590. No Will or Codicil, or any 
part of either, that has once been 

jlmsvokod by any or all of these acts, can 
be revived again, unless it be executed 
iu the manner that a fresh will or 
codicil is require # d to De. 

1591. Alteration* in Wills or 
Codicils require tho signature of the 
testator and of two witnesses to be 
made upon the margin, or upon some 
other part of the wiU, opposite or near 
to the alteration* 

1592. Every Will is revoked by the 

subsequent marriage of the testator or 
testatrix, except a will made in the 
Exercise of a power of appointment, 
when the property appointed thereby 
M ould not, in default of appointment, 
pass to the heir, execute, or adminis¬ 
trator, or ftuPt of kin of the testator w,* 
testhtrix. • * 

1593. There being no Stamp Duty, 
oi/tax, on a will itself, it should'be 
written on plain parchment or paper. 
I^pr is it necessary, though always ad- 
YiShble where means tre sufficient, to 
employ a prolesmmal adviser to draw 
up anc^com pletonhe execution of a wilff 

1594. If it be intended to give a 

Legaoy to an fl legitimate child, the 
tcstStor must not class him with the 
lawful children, or designate .him simpfy 
as the child of his imputed parent, 
whether futller or iqpther, but must 
describe the child by name as the re¬ 
puted child of ——• or -, so as to ^ 

leave mf # doubt^>f identity, f 

1595? Wearing Apparel, Jewels, &o., 
belonging to a wife are considered in 
law her ‘* paraphernalia; ’ ’ and though 
liable for the husband’s debts while 
living, cannot be willed away from her 
bf her husband, unless he wjjls to hex 
other .things in lieu thereof, expressing 
such intention and desire in the mlI, 
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HALF A, LOAF IK BETTER THAN' HO BR.EAIL 

->- ? -- -§> -•---- 

The wife ^iay then lhake her choice particular legacie^f to adults, or to 
whether aha will accept thb substituted infants, with dirattion ior application 
gift, or rekiain possessM of what the of interest during minomy; to infanta, 
law declares her entitled V>. to be paid at twenty-jpae without in- 

1696. Where Property is Con- terest; specifie legacies of government 
siderable, and 9f ftifferent kinds, p or stock; general legacies of ditto; spe-, 
even where inconsiderable, if of diffe- cific legacies of leasehold property or 
rent kinds, Und to be dfeposcd of to hjjqsehold property; immediate or de¬ 
manded or other persons, or for the ferred* annuities; to daughters or sons 
benefit of children, for charities, or for life, and after them thejr.chiMmp; 
trusts of any description, it is abso« f legacies with direction^for Jhe *L^pIica- 
lutely necessary and proper that a tion of the money; bequests to wife, 
qualified legal adyiser should superin- yith conditions as to future marriage ; 
tend the execution of ttye will. define the powers of trustees, provide. 

1597. When arPerson has resolved for and direct the payment of debts, £a. 
upon Making a Will, he should select All these more complicated forms of 
from among his friends persons of trust wills requiro the superintendence of a 
to become bis executors, and should professional adviser, 
obtain their consent to act. And it is 1600. Growing Cheques. -?-If 
advisable that a duplicate eopy of the cheques have two parallel lines drawn 
will should be entrusted to the executor aero* them, with of without the addi- 
or executors. Or ho should otherwise tion of the words “ & Co.,” they will 
deposit a copy of his will} or the original only be paid to a bonier, 
will, in the office provided by the* 1601. Banker’s Name across Cheque. 

Probate Court for tho safe custody of —If, in addition, the name of any par- 
wills. ticular banker be written acrqss tho 

'1598. Th^ following is a simple cheque, it will only be paid to that 
*^'?erm of Will :—This is Vlf?> last will banker or his agent* * « 

and testaritent of J— B —, of Nd. 3, 1602. Effect of Words “ Not Nego- 

King’s Road, Chelsea. I hereby give, tiable” on Cheque. — K the wofis ‘ ‘ Not 
r devise, and bequeath to my wife, M^ry Negotiable ’ * he written across a cheque, 
B— , her heirs, executors, and adminis- the lawful holder of the cheque is not 
tr&tors, for her and their ^Own use aijfi prevented thereby from negotiating it. 
beiKsflt, absolutely ard forever, all fhy The effect of these words is to prevent 
|*tate and effects, botln*eaI and personal, any person receiving a cheque so marked 
Whatsoever and wheresoever} and of from acquiring a better title to it than 
f what nature and quality soever; and I the person had from whom he received 
hereby appoint her, the said Mary B —, it. If, therefoit, such a cheque has 
^ple executrix of this my wifi/ In been stolen, the thief tannot, bypassing 
witness whereof I haue hereunto set it away for valuo, vest in the person so 

my hand this^--day of-, acquiring it a g<Jod title. 

one thousand eigjit hundred and-. Ib03 . Repayment of Money, 

, Jov.n B—. etc., borrowed when under Age. 

/ Signed bv the said Jonn B^— in the —An infant, oi person under twenty- 
presenc^ of us, __ present at pie same one years of age, is not*liable fo repay 
time, who, m-his presence, andfin the monef borrowed by hierf «ior to pay for 
presence of each other, attest and sub- goods supplied to him, wnlwnd th§v be 
scribe our names as witnesses hereto. necessaries. , 

‘'John Williams, 15, Oxford Street, 1604. Aooeptanoe of Liability.— 
Westminster. j. Even if a person after coming of age 

Hmray Jones, 19, Regent’ SsRhjt, promise to pay debts corfcrscted during 

infaeoy, he is not liable, whether the 

1599. Other Forms of Willi give promise be made in writing or net, 
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PEOrLIt ARE THE MOST MODEST: 


old law; and provisiojt is mad6 to pro* 
vent the evasion of Uie'Actof 1878 
by means \f renewed YiUs of sale in 
respect of the same dqbt—a practice 
much ream ted to «p tn\ie passing of 
that Act in order tt> avoid registration. 

1616. Renewal of Eegistfation. — 
ftegistratiomof unsatisfied bills of sale 
must be renewed every five years. 

1617. 'Voidanoe of Bill of Sale.— 


may be hastened j^ther by cutting cir¬ 
cularly through! pie outer rind at the 
foot of the branch, so aSfo prevent the 
return of the sap, orjby bejiding the 
branch to a horizontal position on an 
espalier, which answers the same pur- . 
pose. 

J.621, TJhe Second Period, or that of 
IEoucyfication, consists' iu the ripeness 
afid flavour which fruits of, all kjad? 


A bill of sale executed within seven? acquire if plucked a #ew JiayrHbefore 

days after the execution of a prior 1 —-- 4 ^ —*-—**- — 1 

unregistered bill of sale, if comprising 
all or part of the* same chattels, and if 
given as a security for *the same debt or 
any part thereof, will be absolutely void. 

1618. Bills of Sale to be Exeoated 
iji presenoe of Solicitor. —To prevent 
necessitous persojis being inveigled 
by/sharpers into signing bills of sale 
for sums in excess of advances, or in 
blank, as has been done in some cases, 
every bill of salo shall be oxecuted in 
the presence of a solicitor, who shall 
state in the attestation that before the 
execution of the bill of sale the effect 
thereof had *been explained to the 
-grantor by the attesting solicitor. « 
iCIS. Preserving Fruit.—The 
grand secret of» preserving is to deprive 
thebfruit of its water of vegetation 
the shortest'lime possible; for which 
purpose the fruit ought torbe gather^ 
jus^ at the point of projJBk? maturity. 

An ingenious FrencnNwriter considers 
fruit of all kinds as hawing four ^istinct 
periods of maturity—the maturity of 
vegetation, of honeyfitation, of expec¬ 
tation, and of coction. * 

9 1620. $he First Period he considers 
to be that wiietr, having gone through 
the vegetable processes up*to the ripen¬ 
ing, it appears . Veady to drop spon¬ 
taneously. This, fcowef^r, is a period 
which v^pivos sooner Jin thfc\f warm 
climate of France than in tKe colder 
orchards of England; but its gjiSolute 
presence may bo ascertained by the 
general filling out of the rind, by the 
bloom, by the smell, and by tho facility 
with which it may be plucked fromi^jp 
branch. ’But evi n in France, as gene¬ 
rally practised in England, this period 


arriving at their first maturity, and 
preserved under a proper decree of 
temperature# ,Apples may acquire or, 
aarive at tyis second degree of maturity 
upon the tree, but it too often happens 
that the flavour of the fruty is thus lost, 
for fruit oven-ripe is always found to 
have parted with#i portion of its flavour. 

1622. The Third Stage, or of Ex¬ 
pectation, as the theefrist quaintly terms 
it, is that which is acquired by pulpy 
fruits, which, though* sufficiently, ripe 
to drcf> off tho tree, are even then hard 
and sour. This is the case with several 
kinds both of apples and pears, ( not to 
mention other fruits, whicb^always im¬ 
prove after keeping ii^the coifectioqfry, 
—but with respect to the medlar and 
the quince, tjais maturity of expectation 
is absolutely nceofcaary. «, 

1623. The Fourth Degree of ma¬ 
turity, or of Coction, is completely 
artificial, and is nothing more nor less 
than the change pn duced upon fruit by 
the ?id culinary heat. 

1624. Maturity of Vegetation. 

—We have alnltdy pointed out the 
first object necessary in the preservation 
of fruit, its maturity of vegetation, and 
we may apply the same principle to 
flowers or leaves whifh may be gathered 
for use. • * 

*1625. The Flowers ought to be 
gathered a day or two before the petals 
are ready to drop off sftsstoneously on 
the setring of the friiit: and the leaves 
must be plucked before the season has 
begun to rob them of their vegetable 
juices. The degree of heat necessary 
fer the purpose of drying vnust next bo 
considered, as it differs considerably? 
with re^pdet to different substances;* s 



1626. Flowers v 1 Aromatic Plants 
require the Mnalleil. increase of heat 
beyond the temperature of the season, 
provided that season l|p genial: some¬ 
thing more for rinds or roots, and a 

‘ greater heat for fruits; but this heat 
must not be carried to excess. 

1627. Philosophic PonisctWbors 

^.rqay av^il themselves of the thermo- 

metaa; Wit practice forms the best 
guide in 'Ihis case, and therefore w 
shall say, without speaking of degrees 
of Fahrenheit or Reaumyr, that if the. 
.necessary heat for flowers is one, £hat 
for rinds and roots must bl one and a 
quarter, that for fruits one and three 
quarters, of nearly double of what one 
V above the frqpziyg point. 

1628. Hmts apout making 
Preserves. — It is not generally 
known that boiling fruit a long time, 
and skimming ml well , without sugar , 
and without a cover to the preserving, 
pan, is a very economical and excellent 
way—economical, because the bulk of 
the scumerises from th o‘fruit, and not 
fjpin the fugar y but the latter should 
be good. Boiling it without a cover 
allow* the evaporation of all the watery 
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^Covered. Instead of brandy, the white 
* oi eggs may be used to glaze* the paper 


cpverMg, qjid vie paper n^y be pasted 
round the edr« of the pot instead of 
tied—it will exclude the air better. 

1631. T 4 Bottle Fruits. — Iiet 
the fruit to<t>e preserved be quite dry, 
and without blemish? Take a bottle 
that is perfectly clean and dry within, 
and put in tie fruit in layfirs, sprinkling 
sugar between each layer, put in the 
bung, and tie bladder over, setting the 
"bottles, bung downwards, in a large 
stewpan of cold water, with hay bc^ 
tween to prevent breaking. When The 
skin is just clacking, take them out. 
All preserves require exclusion from 
the air. Place a piece of paper dipped 
in sweet oil over the top of the fruit; 
prepare thin paper, immersed in gum- 
water, and while wet, press it over and 
around the tof of the jar; as it dries, 
it will become quite firm and tight. 

1632. Apples for keeping should 
be laid out mx a dry floor for three 
weeks. They may then be packed 
away in layers, with dry straw between 
them. Each apple should be rubbed 
with a ^lrv cloth as IT is put away. 
They should bo kept in a cqpl njpco, 
but should be sufficiently Covered with 


particleg therefropiy an cl renders the |traw to protect them from frost. They ( 
preserves firm and well flavoured? The should be plucked on a^ry clay. *• 

1633. ^Dried* Apples are pro-' 
^uced *bv Staking fipe apples of good 
quality, aijfl pMEing them in » very 
siow oven for several hours. Tflko 
then* out occasionally, rub and pross 
them flat. Continue until they aro 
d§nc. If they leok dry, rub over them" 
a little clarified sugar. 

1634. PFeserve4«3M*ubarb.— 
Peel one ppund of the finest rhubarb, 
and cut it into pieqps of two inches in 
length|; ack^ three quarters of a pound 
of whjxe sugar, ahd the rind and juic^ 
of ana lemcA—the rind to 43c cut into 
narrow strips. Put allento a preserving 
kettle, and simmer gently until the 
rhubarb is quite soft; take it out care¬ 
fully with a silver spoon, and pift it 
i4to jars; then boil the syrup a suffi- 


proportions are, three quarters of a 
pound of sugar to a pound of fruit. 

Jam made in this way of currants, 
strawberries, raspberries, or goose¬ 
berries, is erftelien^. Tho sugar should 
be added after thtfskimming is com¬ 
pleted. • 

1629. To make a Syrup.— 

Dissolve one pound* of sugar in about 
a gill of water, boil*for a few Minutes, 
skunmiyg it till qjaite clear. To every 
two pounds of sugas add the white of 
one egg weJJ beaten. Boil very quickly, 
and skim e^fullv whilo boiling. 

1680, Covering for Prefeerves. 

—Whjte paper cut to a suitable size, 
dipped in brandy, and put over the 
preserves when cold, and then a double 
paper tied ever the top. All presqjves . 
should stand a night before they are f cient time to make it keeje well,—say 
^ ' ' - - 1 -• ' the fruit. 

in 


ond hour,—and pour it over 
When cold, put a paper 
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brandy over it, and tiefthe jarJ dowp. up with bladder tfbpi cold, with paper 
with a bladder to exfcuae the air. dipped in brandy qrer thf preserve. 

This preserve should da’ made in the 1639. Preserved Plums. — Another 
spring. A Way. — Plums for common* use are 

1635. Dry Adricovs. —Gather very - good don^ in treacle. Put your 

before ripe, seal® in a jar put iijto bf|il- plums into an earthen vessel that ■ 
ing water, pare and stone them; put into holds a gallon, having first slit each 
a syrup of htflf their weigfit of sugar, pl^m"wit4i arimife. To .three quarts of 
in the proportion of half a pint of plums 'put a pint of treacle. Cover 
water to two pounds of sugar; scald, them over, and set them o% !ioJ_coallf ’ 
and then boil until they are clear.* fn the chimney comer. Letohem stew 
Stand for two days in the sjrup, then for twelve hours or more, occasionally 
pill into a thin c;uj<ly, and scald them sirring, *and next day fmt them up in 
in it. Keep two days ^longer in the jars. Done fh. “this manner, they will 
candy, heating theifi each day, and then kedj> till th<f next spring. * • •* 

lay them on glasses to dry. 1640. To Preserve Lemons, 

1636. Preserved Peaches. — Whole* for Dessert. -*■ Take six 
Wipe and pick the fruit, and ha vo ready fine, fresh, w&l-shaped lemons Si qv f - a 
a quarter of tho weight of fine sugar in hole just rouncl tile qfalk.,. ana” with'a 
powder. Put tho fruit Into an ice*pot marrow-spoon scoop out the pips, and 
that shuts very close; throw the sugar press oht the juice, but leave thepulp in 
over it, and then cover tbe fruit with the lemons. Put them into a bowl with 
brandy. Between the tdp and cover of ,two or Jhrce quarts of spring water) to 
the pot put a double piece of grey stoep out the bitterness. Leave them 
paper. Sot tho pot in a saucepan of throo days, changing the water each 
water till tho brandy is as hot as you day; or only' two days if ^you ’wish 
can bear to put ^our finger into, but dq them to be very bitter. £1 train tho 

itjboil. Put the fruit info a ja r , juice as soon as squeezed out, boil* it 
and pour oif the brandy. Cover ia with one pound of loaf sugar (setting 
same manner as preserves. B the jar into -sfrhich, it was strained in 

* 1637. Br^ijidy Peaches. —Drop, a pan*of boiling water fifteen of twenty 

0 then? into a weak foiling lye, until minutes); tie it up, quite hot , with 
the skin efih he wiped oif * Make at bladSler, and set by till wanted. Taste 
thin syrup to cover Thjyn, Jboil until I the water the lemons are lying in at the 
they are soft to the finger-nail • make end of the third day; if not bitter, lift 
a nch syrup, and add, after they rome the lerfions out into a.china-lined pan, 
from the fire, and while fi hot, the same pour the water through a strainer upon 
'quimtity of brandy syrup. T^e them, boil gently one or two hours; 
fruit must be covered. set by in a pan. Boil again next day, 

1638. P^ agr ved Plums. —Cut until so tender that, the head of a large 
your plums in naif (they must not be needle crill easily pierce tho rind. Put 
quite ripe), and tqke out the stones, in one pound of loaf sifgar, make if hut 
Weigh the plums, and allo?y t a pkund of boil, and leave to jool. Next day Doil 
Wf sugar to a pound*of fruit. 'Crack tho syrup, and pour it on the lemons; 
the stoneSv take out tho #keme]5) .and add one pound of sugar, aifl^hot water 
break them iu pieces. Boil the pl4ms to supplAwhat was bodlecTaway, 4 lift 
and kernels very slowly for £&out out the j/mgons, and boil the syrup and 
fifteen minutes, in as little water as pour on them again every Hay* far. $ 
possible. Then spread them on a large fortnight, then every three or four days, 
dish to cool, and strain the liquo< adding gradually three pounds of sugar. 
Next day add your Byrup, and bou for When the lemons look clear andbrigb^ 
fifteen minutes. Put into jars, pour boil the syrup, pretty hard, add $Ks 
the juice over when warm, and tie lemon juiee which had been set by, just 
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boil, skim; put tin lemons into jars, 
pour the eymn upcA them, and tie up 
the jars instantly wrm bladder. 

1641* Ptaserved Ginger. — 
Scold the young roots till they become 
tender, peel them, and place in cold 
water, frequently changing the water: 
'then put into .a thin syr^p,«an<h^n a 
few days, put into jars, an<T«|>ouf a 
**ri eh efc rm]^over them. 

Preserve Eggs.—1^ 
has been long known to housewives, 
thU4 the groat secret of preserving eggs 
fresh is to place the saudl end dowii- 
••vsards, and keep it in that position— 
other requisites not being neglected, 
such us to have the eggs perfectly fresh 
when deposited for keeping, n^l allow- 
ingTJittui4n become wetf keeping them 
cool in warm feather, and avoiding 
freezing in winter. Take an inch board 
of convenient size, say a foot wide, and 
twd and a haft feet long, and bore it 
full of holes, wu.li about an inSh and a* 1 
half in diameter; a board of this size 
maythave live dozen holes bored in it, 
for as mifhy eggs. Then nail strips of 
linn boon# two winches wide • round the 
edges to servo as a ledge. Boards such 
as thft may naw he made to constitute 
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164.4. Preserving Eggs, Mixture 
fflr.—The fbllcVing mixture for pre¬ 
serving eggs was patented several years 
ago by Mr. Jayne, of Sheffield. He 
alleged that^by means of it he could 
keep eggs two years.* A part of his 
composition is often made use .of— 
perhaps thc*vholc of it would he better. 
Put into a tub or vessel one bushel of 
quicklime, two pounds of salt, half a 
•pound of cream of tartar, and mix the 
same together, with as much water as 
will reduce the composition, or 
turc, to that consistence that if* ■will 
cauBC an egg f5ut ijfln it to swim -with 
its top just above the liquid; then place 
the eggs therein. 

1645. Eggs may be Preserved 

by applying with brush a solution of 
gum arabic to the shells, and after¬ 
wards packing them in dry charcoal 
dust. 

1646. B&i Butter may be im¬ 
proved greatly by dissolving it in 
thoroughly hot water ; let it cool, then 
skim it off, and chum again, adding a 
little good salt and sugar. A small 
portion •can he tried and approved 
before doing a larger qi«nti*y*""The 
water should be merely hot enough to 
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the shelves of a cwfboard in a copl eel- Mhuelt the butter, or it will 

lar. The only precaution necessary is ** 10/1 ^ - :j — n ’ut. 

to place the oggs as fast as they' ar» laid 


in these holes, with the small end down¬ 
wards, and they will keep for months 
perfectly fugluTho groat advantage 
of this planiffTlte perfect ease with 
which the fresh eggs aro packed away, 
and again obtained when wanted. A 
carpenter would make such a board for 
a trilling charge. * 

1643. Preserving * Eggs.— Another 
Methoi.—The several modes rocom- 
mended for preserving eggs any kfigth 
of time aresnot always successful. The 
egg, to l^presprved well, should he 
kept at a tomperatui’o so low that the 
air aad fluids within its shill* shall not 
be brought into a decomposing condi- 
tioar; and, at the same time, the air 
outride oPits shell should be excluded,, 
Ui*. order to'prevent its action in any 
nvay upon the egg. 


1647. Rancid Witter.— jptrs « 

may he aestored bv^joaidUagHtni a 
•water barii, coarsely pow¬ 

dered aniiftal charcoal, which li:i* been 
thoroughly gifted from dust, «md 
strained through flannel. 

1648. Sai^Butter may be fresh* 
Aed by churning it with new milk, 
in the proportion of a pomid of bwttcr, 
to a quart oi milk. *rt?at the butter 
in all respects in churning os fresh. 
Chcajybarthcnwanfchums for domestic 
use nfiy WMiad #t any hardware shop. 

1#49. PreserveMMJL—lio- 

vi(|p Bottles; which must be perfectly 
clca^, sweet, and dry; draw the milk 
from the cow into the bottles, and as 
they are filled, immediately cork them 
jreU up, and fasten the corks with pack¬ 
thread or wire. Then spread a little 
straw at the bottom of u boiler, on 
which place the bottles, with straw 



between them, until thcJboiler coutains a 
sufficient quantity. Aill*it up wifh 
cold water * f heat the water, and as soon 
as it begins to boil, draw the lire, and 
lot the whole gradually ^ool. When 
quite cold, take *ut4he bottles and pack 
them in sawdust, in hampers, aTid stow 
them in the coolest part of the house. 
Milk preserved in this manner, and 
allowed to remain oven eighteen months 
in bottles, will be as sweet as when* 
first milked from tho cow. 

-j,|650. Meat may be kept several 
days *n tho height of summer, sweet 
and good, by lightly covering it with 
bran, and hanging it in some high or 
windy room, or in a passage where 
there is a current of air. 

1651. Hams, ^Tongues, &c., 
Glazing for. —Boil a* shin of beef 
twelve hours in eight or ten quarts of 
water; draw the gravy from a knuckle 
of veal in the sarno maipier; put tho 
same herbs and apices as if for soup, and 
add the whole to the shin of beef. It 
must be boiled till reducod to a quart. 
It will keep goo4 for a year; and when 
wanted for use, warm a iitfSo, an<T 
spresshorar ti'.o ham, tongue, &c., with 
a feather. 

<■ - Curing of Hams and, 

^ Sl^£On.~TterinosU simple method is 
to use •x.norttangfl and a half ef common, 
soda and the same (J^f^ity of saltpetre,* 
to fourteen pounds of narrf or bacon, 
usir.g the usual quantity pf salt* # Tho 
soda prevents that hardness in the lean 
pf the bacon which is sf» often found, 
and keeps it quite mellow all through, 
besides beingji preventive pf rust. 

1653. f're'Jfcrvinj* Mackerel. 
—Mackerel are at certain tiuftjs exceed¬ 
ingly plentiful, especially to thtee who 
live near the coast. , Tlfe'y niiy be 
jfresei vwl'sSID as to make gp ox&ylent 
and well-navoqred dish, weeks l or 
months after the season is past, by the 
following means. Having chosen some 
fine,fish, cleanse them perfectly, and 
either boil them or lightly fry tnem in 
oil. The fish should be divided, anil 
the bones, Heads, onu skins removed; 
they should then be well rubbed over 


with tho folloWim; seasoning :—Foi 
every dozen good-sized Jjeh use three 
tablespoonfuls of salt (heaped), one 
ounco and a half of ♦dommSn* black 
pepper, six or dtght cloves, and a little 
mace, finely powderod, and as much 
nutmeg, grated, as the operator choose? 
to at’ordj—r.ot, however, exceeding 
one nutmeg. Let the whole surface be 
well covered with the seasoruilg)^ then" 
fay tho fish in layers *pacVvi into a 
stone jar (not a glazod one); cover tho 
wjjole with good vinegar, and if they 
bo intended t<ybe long kept, pour salad 
oil nr melted fat over the top. Caution / 
—Tho glazing on earthen jars is made 
from leacj or arsenic, from \fhich vine¬ 
gar draws forth poison. 

1654. Prf5?e?viijg Potatoes.— 
The preservation nf potatoes by dipping 
them i>. boiling water is a valuable and 
useful discovery. L%rge quantities 
may bo cured at once, by putting th’cm 
*mto a bfisket as large as the vessel con¬ 
taining tho boiling water will admit, 
and then just* dipping thorn a miliiute 
or two, at the utmost. The germ, 
which is so near tho shin, is thus d&s 
stroyed without injury to the potato. In 
this way several tons Aight be *cured 
in a few hours. Tnfcy should Tie then 
dried in a warm oven, and laid up in 
sackf, socure from the frost, in a dry 
place. 

1655. To Preserve Cucum¬ 
bers. ^-Take large arvU^b-gathered 
cucumbers ; split ttfem down and take 
out all the seods, lay them in salt and 
water, sufficiently strong'to bear an efgg, 
for three days ; set them on a fire with 
cold wq£er, and a small lump of alum, 
and boil them a few *ninutes, or till 
tender; drain them, and pour (fa them 
a thin syrup :—lot them Jio two days; 
boil the syrup again, and But it over 
the cucumbers ; repeatthiSpart pf the 
process a second and a third time: 
then have ready some fresh cl&rified 
sugar, boiled to a blow (which may be 
known by dipping the skimmer into 
ithe £igar, and blowing strongly through 
the holes of it ; if little bladders appear 
it has attorned 'that degree); put in " 
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the cucumbers, 'simmer for five 
minutes:—set by till next day ;—boil 
the syrup adt cucumbers again, and 
put therein glasses for use. 

1656. Pickling-. —•There are throe 
methods of pickling; the most simple 
. is merely to put the article into cold 
'v'Tjegar. The strongest pigkling Vgie- 
gar^of white wine should always t>c 
^sed fbrm’ckles; and for white pickles, 


1 


u sQjtiaf njcqVinagar. This method may » par. 1056. 


greater or lqps tpgree done §ver the fire. 
Walnuts, artichokes, artichojce bottoms, 
and beetroots are done thus, and some¬ 
times onions and cauliflowers. 

1659. Firenoh # Bejns.—The best 
sor^for |his purpose arc white runners. 
They are very large, long beans," but 
should be gafhered quite young, before 
they are half-grown; they may bo 
done in the same way as described in 


be rocommehded for all such vegetables 
as, being hot thqjnselves, do not»require 
.the addition of spice, an& such as do 
not require to be Boftened £y heaths 
capsicums, chili, nasturtiums, button - 
onions, radish-pods, horseradish, garlic, 
and shalots. Ilalf fill the jars with 
bestow"^^rar, fill them up with the 
vegetables, anu f ri8 down immediately 
with bladder and leather. Om» ad¬ 
vantage of ibis plan is that those who 
grow. nasturtiun&, radish-pods, and so 
forth, in their own gardens, may Either 
them from day to day, when they arc 
exactly of the proper growth. They 
are very much better if pickled quite 
fr<jfh, and all o4 a size, which can 
scarcely be obtained if they he pickled 
all at Ifie samo time. «The onions 
should dropped «ih the vinega* as 
fast as peeled; this secures their colour. 
The horseradish should be scraped* a 
little outside, and cut up in rounds 
half an inch deep. 

1657. The Second Method of Kek- 


lg vinegar 
n hot over 


and 

the 


ling is that oiTifl!P4n| 
spice, and pouring thin 
vegetables to be» pickled, which arc 
previously prepared by sprinkling with 
salt, or immersing in Jbrino. D^not 
boil the vinegar, fqr if so its strength 
will evaporate. Put the vinegar and 
spice into a jar, bung to down tightlj^ 
tie a bladder ever, and let it stand on 
the hob or osk trivet by the side of the 
fire for three or four days; shake it 
well three or.four times a day. ‘This 
method jnay be applied to gherkins, 
French -beans, osobage, brocoli, cauli¬ 
flowers, onions, and so forth. • 

165% - The Third Method of Piok- 

’linjtSW'Vhen the vegetables *ujs in a 


1660. Onions.—Onions should Jfcw. 
chosen about the siz* of marblej^the 
silver-skinned s*rt are tl.e best. Pre¬ 
pare a brine, und put* them into it hot; 
let them remain one or two days, then 
drain them, and when quite dry, put 
them into clean, dry jars, and cover 
them with hot pickltf, in every quart of 
which has been steeped one ounce each 
of horseradish sliced, black pepper, all¬ 
spice, and salt, with or without mustard 
seed. In all pickles the vinegar should 
always be two inches or more above 
the vegetables, as it is suro to shrink, 
and if the vegetables are not thoroughly 
immersed hi trickle they will not keep. 

1661. ilea Cabbage.—£Jioo*v£uo 
firm cabbages—the largest are not tho 
best; trim off the emtsido leaves;. 
quarter the cabbage, take ua 
stalk, slice the quartets intoajjgymwKsr, 
a»d spriflkle*-a li ttleia rtf between tho 
layers; put bjit a dime salt—too nrtich 
will spoil the colour; let it remain 
the culkifdcr till*next day, shake it well, 
that all the brin$ may run off ; put it 
in jars, cover it with a hot pickle com¬ 
posed of black pepper and allsp ice, of 
each an ounce, ginger pqyr<*iS8f horse¬ 
radish sliced^and salt, of each half an 
ounce, to every quart of vinegar (steeped 
as above dfrecigd); two capsicums may 
bo addedlto a quart!; or one 

mJr. • 

02. Garlic and Shtlqts.— Garhc 
and shaltots may be pickled in tho same 
wav as onions. . 

1663. Melons, Mangoes and Long 
encumbers may all be done in the samo 
manner. Melons should not A© much 
more than half-grown; cucumbers full 
grown, hut not overgrown. Cut off 


cayennj 
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the top, buf leave it Ringing by a bit 
of rind, w/iieh is to serve as a mngc to 
a box-lid; with a marrow-spoon scoop | 
out all the seeds, and fill the fruit with 
equal pauTi uf^mqstard ^ecd, ground 
pepper, and ginger, or flour of«mu&ard 
instead of the seed, and # two or throe 
cloves of garlic. The lid which en- j 
closes the spico may bo sewed down i 
or tied, by running a white thread^ 
tin ough the cucumber and through the ' 

then, after tying it together, cut off j 
the Cods. The pkddc may be prepared 
with tiro spices directed for cucumbers, 
or with the following, Avhich bears 
a nearer resemblance to the Indian 
method:—To each quart of vinegar 
put salt, flour of mustard, curry 
powder, bruised glhgoi;, turmeric, half j 
an ounce of each, cayenne pepper one 
drachm, all rubbed together with a j 
largo glassful of salad oil; shalols tw'O 
ounces, and garlic half an ounce,* 
sliced; steep the spice in the vinegar 
as before directed, and put the vege¬ 
tables into it fyot. 

1664. Brocoli or Cauliflowers, r- 
Cheogq-su^ as are firm, and of lull 
size; cut away all tbc leaves, and pare 
.the stalk; puR aw r ay tbe flowers J>y 

sJ 2 pncheb, r -cAr^) in j^rine two days, then 
drSki. thgpi. wipe tbcm dyy, and put 
them into hot pi^ie; or merely infiiSb 
for *tliree days throfh ounces of curry 
Dpwder in every quart of vinegar. 

1665. W alnuts. —!i5e particular in 
, obtaining them exactly at the proper 

season, if they go^eyond the middle 
of July, there is danger of their becom¬ 
ing haftPuSsik woody. * Steep them a 
w'cek in brine. If they jre wanted to 
be soon ready fo* use, prick dhem with 
a pin, or run a larding-pm. several 
# T3it*j&.|hrough them; but ifVhey arc 
not wanted in haste, tRs moused had 
better bo left alone. Put them into 
a kettle of brine, and givo^them a 
gentle simmer, then drain them on a 
sieve, and lay them on flab drainers (or 
what is equally good, the cover If a 
wicker hfimper), ; n an airy place, until 
they become black; then make a 
pickle of vinegar, adding to every 


quart, black peppjr one ounce, ginger, 
shalots, salt, anr mus^Trd seed, one 
ounce each. Most nkildo vinegar, 
when the vegetables "are used, may 
he turned to use, walnut pickle in 
particular ; boil it up, allowing to each’ « 
quart, four or six anchovies chopm*. 
smfAj.and largo tablSpoonful of £ha- 

1 ots, also chopped. Let it staid a few_ 

days, till it is quite ,eleaq . T, our 
off and bottle. It is an eJ’tSilent storo 
sauce for hushes, fish, and various other 
purposes. *' 

JL666. Beetroots. —Boil or bakq theip 
gently untSl they are nearly done; ’ac¬ 
cording to the size of the root they will 
requireotfrom hour and a half to two 
hours; draip them, and wh pu >>»thcy 
begin to cool, t peek myt-Sat in slices 
half .an inch tliick, ticn put them into 
a pickle composed of blac k-pepper and 
allspice, of each on» ounce; ginger 
pounded, horseradish sliced, and salt, oi 
each half an ounce to every quart of 
vinegar, steeped. Tw r o capsicums may 
be added to a quart, or oiip drafilun of 
cayenne, # • 

1667. Artichokes. — Gather young 
artichokes as soon formccU throw 
them into boiling Jjrine, and, let them 
boif two minutes ; drain them ; when 
cqjd and dry, put them in jars, and 
cover with vinegar, prepared as method 
the third, but the mly spices employed 
should bo ginger, mace, and nutmeg. 

1668. Artichfiby-Bgfftoms.—Select 
full-grown artiifiokes and boil them; 
not so much as for. eating, but just 
until the loaves can be pulled; remove 
them and tbe choke; in taking off the 
stalls he careful not to break it off so 
as to "bring away any of the ^ottom; it 
would be bett<ir to pare them with a 
silver knife, and leave Jp,lf an*inch of 
tender stalk coming to n^oint; w'hcn 
cold, add vinegar tad spice, the same 
as for. artichokes. 

1669. Mushrooms. —'Choose small 
white mushrooms; they should he of 
lyit one night ’b growth, Cut off the 
roots, and rub the njushroomfc. dean 
w ith a kit .of flannel and salt ;N|mt % 
them ife a jar, allowing to every quail) 
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of mushrooms one 4unce of salt, one 
ounco of ghiffer, b|.lf an ounce of 
whole pepper,, eight blades of inace, 
a bay-leaf, a*«trip of lemon rind, 
and a wineglassful * of sherfy; 

. cover tho jar close, and let it stand on 
* he hob or on a stove, so as to be 
tllfc^ighly hoatod, and on flhe $ipii^;*itf 
1 t oilin g^. Let it remain thus a (fay or 
' ~Tfr o, tiu Vlfc Jiquor is absorbed by the 
""muSflfBbnh^vnd' spices; thou cover 
. them with hot vinegar, close them 
again}*and standstill it just comfs to a, 
Ijoil; then take them tifraf from the 
file.- 'When they are quite edid, divide 
the mushrooms and spice into wide- 
mouthed bottles, till them up w*th the 
vinugar, and tie them over • In a week’s 
time* u tno " : neg(jr h#s stirunk so as 
not entirely to edrer tile mushrooms, 
add cold vinjjgar. At the top of bach 
bottle put axBuigjJOonful of salad or 
almond oil f cork close, and dip in pottle 
resin. 

1670. Samphiro.—On tbo sea coast 
this is •merely preserved ift water, or 
equal parts of sea-water and vinegar; 
buPhs it is fometfmes scot, fresh as a 
present tp inland parts, the best way of 
managing it under su^h eiftuinstances 
is to steep*lt two dale's in brine, tlTen 
drain and put it in a stone jar covered 
with vinegar, and having a lid, o\$r 
which put thick paste of flour and 
water, and set it in a very cool oven all j 
night, or in a ww^u^pven till it nt'Hfly 
but not quite boils. ^9’hen let it stand 
on a warm hob for half an hour, and 
allow it to become quite cold before the 
paste is removed; then^idd cold vine¬ 
gar, if any more is required, and sqgurc 
as other pickles. • 

1671. Indian Piekle. — The vogo* 
tables to be employed for this favourite 
pickle arc simfil hard knots of whito 
cqbbage, jslicfflf; cauliflowers or lyocoli 
in flakes; long carrots, not larger.than 
a finger, * or large carrotB sliced (the 
former are fax preferable); gherkins, 
French ’ beans|| small button onions, 
white turnip radishes half grown, 

^^adish^pods, shalots, youngha^d apples; 

1 gwn peaches, before the Itoifgs begin 
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to form; vegifitalftTmarrow ,«not larger 
than a hen’s egg ; small greQp melons, 
celery, shoots of green*elder, horse¬ 
radish, nasturtiums, capsicums, and 
garlic. As aX lb cm* vegetables do not 
com< 4 * in. season tegolher, the best 
method is to prepare a l^rgo jar of 
piekle at such*time of the year as most 
of the things may be obtained, and add 
the others as they come in season. 
Mlius the pickle will be nearly a year 
in making, and ought to stand another- 
year befoie using, w4aen, if prosi ly 
managed, it will* be excellent, out it 
will keep and continue to improve for 
years. For preparing the several 
vegetables, the same directions may bo 
observed as for pickling them sepa¬ 
rately, only following this general rule 
—that, if possible, boiling is to bo 
avoided, and soaking in brine to bo 
preferred. lie very particular that 
qgery ingredients perfectly dry before 
it is put into the jar, and that the jar 
is very closely tied down every time 
that it is opened for tlig addition of 
fre§h vegetgbjps. Neither mushrooms, 
walnuts, nor red cabbage ^re i<*,be 
admitted. For the pickle ;—To a gallon 
of tjio best whito wine viliegar addsalj^ 
llisce ounces, flour <jf 
pound, turmeric two ounep. -j ufaffie 
g^ger sliced ^hreomjjnrtw. cloves one 
ounce, mace, blaek'fieppcr, long pepjft'r, 
white pepper, half an ounce each* 
eayenn® two drjfehins, shalots peeled 
four ounces, garlic peeled two ounces; 
steejfcthe spico in Vinegar on the hob 
or trivet for two or three d ays. Thcw 
mustard and tufmeric mr, >OTTubbcd 
smooth with littlo cold vinegar, and 
stirred intent he rest wlitn as ncur boil¬ 
ing as p*ssili< 4 > Such vegetables as 
are readv/nay be put m; when 
nasturtiums, oP any other vegetables 
mentioned in the first method of pick¬ 
ling (pap. 1656) come in season, pgt^. 
them in the pickle as they arc; forlbg 
preparation of vegetables mentioned in 
the Second method (par. . 1657), use 
a small quantity of hot vinega®without 
spice ;* when cold, pour it otfj and put 
the vegetables into the general jar. If 
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the vegetables are gjgeeirad in' vinegar, 
as French beans and gherkins, this will 
not be so ndeefesary, but the adoption of 
this process will tend to improve all. 
Onions had botte* noth# wet ted at all; 
but if it be desirous not to ha* e the full 
flavour, both onions, shalots, and gar¬ 
lic may be sprinkled with salt in a 
cullender, to draw off all the strong 
juice; lot them lie two or three houp. 
The elder, apples, peaches, and so forth,*' 
i. chould be greened as gherkins. The 
rods; radishes, dArrots, celery, are only t 
soakea in brine and 1 dried. Half a* 
pint of salad oil is sometimes added. 
It should be rubbed up in a bowl with 
the flour of mustard and turmeric —It 
is not essentia] to Indian pickle to havo 
every variety of’'vegetable here men¬ 
tioned; but all these arc admissible, 
and tho greater the variety the more the 
pickle is approved. 

1672. To Piokle Gherkins.— Put 
about two hundred and fifty in strong 
brine, and let them remain in it threo 
hours. Put them in a sieve to drain, 
wipe them, and place ttem> in a jar. 
Fotaipickle, best vinegar, one gallon ; 
common salt, six ounces; allspice, one 
..ounce; mustard seed, one ounce; clones, 
^.KuEf~Tn*hw*r ae; mace, half an ountie; 
on^ijnjfrneg. sliced; a stick,of horse¬ 
radish, sliced Votyil fifroen minutes; 
skilm it well. When cold, pour it over 
them, and let stand twenty-fpur hours, 
covered up ; put thenf into a pan over 
the fire, and let them dimmer only until 
they attain a greeii'rolour. Tie tho jars 
down closely with bladder and leather. 

167tTH?\ckled Eggs. — If the 
following pickle were generally known, 
it would be mor« generally u«ed. It is 
an excellent pickle to<. he e^ten with 
“^•nirfJtpeat, &c. Tho eggs \bpuld ho 
boiled hard (say ten' minuttV), and 
then divested: of their shells; when 
» Qtiite cold put them in jars, *nd pour 
cmST them vinegar (sufficient to quite 
cover them), in which has been Pre¬ 
viously boiled the usual spices* for 
pickling f tie the jars down tight with 
bladder, add keep them till they begin 
to change colour- 


1674. Pick*mg-, Mezns. re¬ 
lating; to. —Do notykeep pickles in 
common earthenware, ,*as tho glazing 
contains lead and combines with the 
vinegar. Vinegar for pickling should 
be sharp, though not the sharpest kind, 
as \t injures the pickles. If you .oe 
rojttper,' bCll-metal, of brass vessels for 
pickling, never allow the, v*.fegar tn 
cool in them, as it then*is ^oiflnnous 
Vinegar may be prepared'’Miuly for use 
for any kind of pickling by adding a 
teaspoonfu^ of alum and a tcaeupful of 
salt to three gallons of vinegar, with a bag 
containing pepper, ginger root, and all 
the different spices that are used in 
pickliug. Keep pickles ‘only in wood 
or stone ware. Anything tha< haWicld 
grease will spoil pick^vC. 1 Stir pickles 
occasionally, and if r t hero are soft ones 
take them out, and scald Jlho vinegar, 
and pour it hot over Alie pickles. . Keep 
enough vinegar in every jar'to cover the 
pickles completely. If it is weak, lako 
fresh vinegar and pour on hot. Do 
not boil vinegar or spice above five 
minutes. 

1675. To Make British An¬ 
chovies. —Procure a quantity of 
sprats, as flesh or, possible ; do not wash 
or wipe them, but just taice them as 
caught, and for every peck of the fish 
take two pounds of common salt, a 
quarter of a poui d of bay salt, four 
pounds of saltpetre, two ounces of sal- 
prunella, and Aojantrr^fennyworth of 
cochineal. Pound all these ingredients 
in a mortar, mixing them well together. 
Then take stone jam or small kegs, 
according to y<rur quantity of sprats, 
andiplace a layer of the fish and a layer 
of the mixed ingredients alternately, 
until the pot is full; then press hard 
down, and cover close for six months, 
when they will be fit fop-use. 

1676. A Very Pleasant Per¬ 
fume, v and also preventive against 
moths, may he made of the following 
ingredients:—Take of cloves, caraway 
seeds, nutmeg, mace, cinnamon, and 
Tonquin beans, of each one* ounce 
then addias much Florentine ortis^po 
»s willsVqual the other ingredients pu 
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well to 

t _, putlit in little hags 

among your clotfees, &A- * 

1677.. Itavteycler Scent Bag.— 

Take of lavender flowers,f »ee from stalk, 
half a pound; dried thyme and mint,of 
>ach hulf an ounce; ground cloves and 
vairways, of each a quaver*of Han 
oune<\lcommon salt, dried, one b\nke'; 
mix the^hole well together, and put 

____ t _Jlhto^ilk or cambric bags. 

In'this way^S? will perfume the drawers 
and linen very ni<jfly. , 

• 16y 8. Lavender Water. —Es¬ 
sence of musk, four drachms^ essence 
of amljergris, four drachms; oil of 
cinnamon, tei^drops ; English lavender, 


six 


dirxhms; oil of gegmiunP, two 


drachTu4f?^Bn^Pt of wine ^twenty ounces. 
Td be all tvi/ec Wither. 

1679. Honey Water. —Rectified 

spirit, cightTNmM's ; oil of cloves, oil of 
bergamot, qil 011*1 vender, of each half 
a drachm ; musk, three grains ; ^%llow 
Banders shavings, four drachms. Let 
it stunc^ for eight days, then add two 
ounces each «f orange-flower water and 
rosewater. § * 

1680. Honey Soap. - Cut thin 
two pounds of yellow soap i^to a double 
saucepan, ^casionalty stirring it tiy it 
is melted, which will be in a few' mi¬ 
nutes if the water is kept boiling around 
it, then add a quarter of a pound of 
palm oil, a quarter of a p ound of horn y , 
three pennyworth of true oil of cinna¬ 
mon ; let all bou*u?gfe^her another six or 
eight minutes ; pour out and let it stand 
till next day, it iarthen fit for immediate 

*"1186. If made as directed it w r ill be 
found to be a very superior soap. 

1681. The Hajadfi. —Take a IPine- 

glassful o4 eau-de-Qologne, and another 
of lemon juice; then scrape two cukes 
of broWn Windsor soap to a powder, 
and mix W’elinn a mould. When hard, 
it will be an excellent soap foywhitc- 
eningthq, hands. ' • 

1682 To Whiten the Hails. 
Diluted sulphuric acid, tw r o drachms; 
tincture of myrrh, one drachm; spring 
t water, four ounces: mix. First cleanse 
with white soap, and then* dip the 


fingers ipto the ijmixture. A delicate 
hand is one? of * the chief’ points of 
beauty; and these appjications arc 
really effective. 

1683. Stains may he removed 
from the handl by washing them in a 
smalPquafttity of oil of vitriol and cold 
water without*soup. Halts<>f lemon is 
also efficacious in removing ink- stains 
from tho hands as well as from linen. 

J.684. Cold Cream.—i. Oil of 
almonds, one pound ; white w r ax, four 
ounces. Melt together gently in 
earthen vessel, and >^hen nearly-*!bld 
stir in gradually £welv*) ounces ot rose- 
w r ater.—ii. White wax and spermaceti, 
of each half an ounce; oil of almonds, 
four ounces ; orange-flower water, tw'o 
ounces Mix as directed for No. i. 

1685. To Soften the Skin and 
Improve the Complexion. — If 
flowers of sulphur be mixed in a little 
milk, and after landing an hour or tw’o, 
Bhe milk (without disturbing tbe sul¬ 
phur) be rubbed into the skin, it will 
keep it soft and moke the complexion 
clear. It is to be used bqfore washing. 
Tire mixture,at must be borne iu mind, 
w'ill* not keep. A little shoald be«pre- 
parod over night with evening milk, 
and used the next mornin g, b nf j gqf— 
afterwards. About* a wfflPglassfui* 
rmtde foi*cftuji occasion yyjl 1 
t686. Eyela^Jaeif. —To increase 
the length aad strength of the eye¬ 
lashes, simply clip the ends with a pah 
of scisSbra about once a month. In 
eastern countries* nuithers perform tho 
operittion on their children, both male 
female, w’hen they are mereinfantsp 
watching the opportunity ^’mlst they 
sleep. The^ractice never fails to pro¬ 
duce the dfesired effect# 

1687 1 TMoTe^th. —Dissolvctwjk 
ounces et borax in three pints oLhtttCT; 
beforenqifito cdld, odd thereto one tea¬ 
spoonful of tincture of rn^rrh, and one 
tablespoftnful of spirits of camphQS*b 
bottle the mixture for use. One w r m^- 
glassful of the solution, added to half a 
pint of tepid water, is sufficient for each 
application. This solution, applied daily, 
preserves and beautifies tbe teeth, ex- 
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tirpateg tarts rous adlesion, produces a 
pearl-like Whiteness, arretts decay, And 
induces unhealthy action: in. the gums. 

1688. 'tiamphorated Denti¬ 
frice. —Prepared chalk, one pound; 
camphor, onespr«two drachms. a The 
camphor must be finely powMevefl by 
moistening,,] t with a little spirit of 
■wine, and then intimately mixing it 
with the chalk. 

•1689. Myrrh Dentifrice.—Po’--„ 
dered cuttlefish, one pound ; powdered* j 
.f^rrh, two ounces. I 

American Tooth Pow¬ 
der. —Coral, cuttlefish bone, dragon’s 
blood, of each eight drachms; burnt 
alum and red sunders, of eacli four 
drachms; orris root, eight drachms; 
cloves and cinnaipon, of each half a 
drachm; vanilla, elevon grains; rose¬ 
wood, half a drachm ; rose-pink, eight 
drachms. All to be finely powdered 
and mixed. 


1691. Quinine Tooth Powder.* 

—Rose pink, two drachms; precipitated 
chalk, twelve drachms; carbonate of 
magnesia, on?, drachm ; quinine (sul¬ 
phate) , six grains. All to be v ell mi xcd 
together, i 

1692 Hair Dye. —To make good 
must be first obtainc d, 
'Ssyid reduceu to pojvdcr by throwing a 
littTe " j.'jtgn it. The line muff 
then be mixed W:t]i litharge in the 
proportion of three parts of lime to one 
o C litharge. This mixture, wken sifted 
through a fine hair sieve, forms the 
most effectual hair , d-ye that has yet 
been discovered. 

- .let^jDireotions for. Application.— 
Put a quantity of the mixture in a 
saucer, pour boiling water ^ipon it, and 
mix it up with a Cmife like tfcick mus- 
JJard; divide the hair inttf thm layers 
wrfir a^somb, and plaster the Vnixture 
thickly into thg layers to**the rOoix, and 
» all over the hair. When it is com- 
covered with it, lay of er it a 
cqjrenng of damp blue or brown paper, 
then bind over it, closely, a hauler- 
chief, then put on a night-cap, over all, 
and go to*bed; ii the morning brush 
out the powder, wash thoroughly with 


soap and wanrf water, then dry, curl, 
oil, &c. Hair t^pas managed will be a 
permanent and bneautifto black. 

1694. Hair Bye,, .tisuaily styled 
Colombian, Argentine, &c., &c.— 
Solution No. i., ilydrosulplmret of am, 
monia, one ounce ; solutiou of potash 
thrive dracbms; distilled or rain w»' jr. 
um.'ounice (all by measure). and 

put into small bottles, label!insat No. b 
—Solution No. ii. NiM-attfof^ilvua 3m , 
draehm ; distilled or raid 'water, two 
ouncea. Dissolve and,.label No. ji; 

•' 1695. Directions for Application. 
-.-The solution No. i. is first applied *o 
the hair with a tooth brush, and the 
application continued for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. The solution No. ii. 
is then brusl .id.over, a comb-feerwg'used 
to separate the harm, and allow the 
liquid to come in contact with every 
part. Care must be tA fin that tho 
liquid does not touch v *thc skin, as the 
solution No. ii. produces a permanent 
dark stain on all substances with which 
it comes in contact. If the shade is 
not sufficiently deep, the operation may 
ho repeated. The hair should be 
cleansed from grease before using the dye. 

1696. To test Hair Bye.y-To try 
the effect of hair‘Aye upon Hir of any 
colour, cut off a lock and apply the dye 
thoroughly as directed above. ThiB 
will he a guarantee of success, or will 
at least guard against failure. 

1697. The proper Application' of 
Hair Byes. —ThertMeacy of hair dyes 
depends as much upon their proper 
application as upon th«*ir chemical com¬ 
position. If not evenly and patiently 
applied, they gite rise to a mottled and 
dirty'condition of the hair. A lady, 
for instance, attempted to use: the lime 
aftd litharge dy&, and was horrified on 
the following morning tc find Her hair 
spotted red and blagk, almost like the 
skin oAra leopard. The mixture had 
not hefciv properly applied.. 

1698. Compounds to Promote 
tlie Growth of Hair.—When tae 
hsir falls off, from diminished action of 
the scalp, preparations-of canthwides 
often provte useful j they are sold untifer 
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various high-soundjnfe titles. The 
following directions ^re as good as any 
of the more duplicated receipts :— 
1699-* Foiha^e against Baldness. 
—Beef marrow, soaked in several 
.waters, melted and strained, half a 
nound; tincture of eantharides (made 
b_,:^oaking for a week on^ dipchli of 
po wtacd eantharides in one odncl* of 
-proof gdrit), one ounce; oil of beigft- 
drops. 

' 1700.v!!rasinus Wilson’s Lotion ' 
agai&st Baldness. — Eau- de-Cologne, 

■ two ounces ; tincture gf eantharides/ 
twp drachms ; oil of lavender or rose¬ 
mary, of cither ten drops. These appli¬ 
cations musf ho used once or twice a 
day for a considerable tir^e ; bfft if the 
scajp h'w -le sore, tl’py «mist he dis¬ 
continued lor a ‘^mc, or used at longer 
intervals. 

1701. BSi^doline or Fixature. 

—Several preparations are used ; the 
following are the best:—i. Mbcilago 
of clean picked Irish moss, -undo by 
boiling a quarter of an .ounce of the 
moss in one quart of water until suffi- 
ekntly th»k, rectified spirit in the 
proportion of a teaspoonful to each 
bottle,*to prevent its bciyg mildewed. 
The quality of spirit varies according 
to the time it requires to be kept.—ii. 
Gum tragacanth, one drachm and a 
half; water, half a pint; proof spirit 
(made by mixing equal parts of recti¬ 
fied spirit apd water), three ounces ; 
otto of roses) tS; drops; soak for 
twenty-four hours ax*l strain. Berga¬ 
mot may be substituted for the otto of 
* roses. 

1702. Excellent Hair Wash. 

—Take one ounce of borax, Iflflf an 
ounce ofi camphor,; powder these in¬ 
gredients fine, and dissolve themrin 
one quart of foiling water; when cool, 
the solutifk will.be ready for use; 
m ’ damp fhe hair frequently. Tfila wash 
" effectually. cleanses, beautifies, and 
strengthens the hair, preserves the 
colour, and prevents early baldness. 
The camphbr will form into lumps 
, after, being dissolved, but the water 
.Will be sufficiently impregnated. 


1703. Haiq Oils.— Base Oil.- 
Olive oil, onfe pint; otto oi* roses, fiv# 
to sixteen drops. Essence'*f berga¬ 
mot, being much cheapef, is commonly 
used instead of the more expensive 
otto ,of roses. 1 * • t 

1<P04« Red Rose Oil.—The some. 
The oil coloured before Renting, by 
steeping in it one drachm of alkanet 
root, with a gentle heat, until the 
desired tint is produced. 

1705. Oil of Roses.—Olivo oil, two 
pints; otio of roses, one drachmo-’j 
of rosemary, one cffachm: misfit It 
may be coloured*red by steeping a little 
alkanet root in tho oil (with heat) 
before scenting it. 

1706. Pomatums. —For making 
pomatums, the lurd, fat, suet, or marrow 
used must he vareiully prepared by 
being melted with as gentle a heat aa 
possible, skimmed, strained, und cleared 
from the dregs,whioh are deposited on 

•standing. 

1707. Common Pomatum.— Mutton 
suet, prepared as above, one pound; 
bird, three pounds ; carefully melted 
together/* ami stirred constantly as it 
cools, two ounces of bcr§amo#-being 
added. 

# «1708. Hard Pomafiim.—Lgxd.op* 
mutton suet carefully preplftttltt, of each 
^ne powvd ^whito wax _ meecs; 
tbsence of bergamot? fine ounce. 

1709. Cflstor Oil Pomacfe.— 
Castor oil, four ounces; prepared la. d, 
two ounces; vdhite wax, two drachms; 
bergamot, two dfadims; oil of lavender, 
twfnty drops. Melt the fat together, 
and on cooling; add the sce nts., and 
till cold. 

1710. (Superfluous Hair. —Any 
remedy Jta doubtful^ many of thoso 
commonly fifttd iye dangerous. The 
safest^-plan is as follows Tide TTaxrs 
shoum be perseveringlj^plucked up by 
the roots, and tho skm, having been 
washed twice a day with warm 
water, without soap, should he treated 
w^th the following wash, commonly 
called milk or hoses : — Beat four 
ounces of sweet almonds itf a. mortar, 
and add half an ounce of white sugar 
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during the ^process ; reduce the whole 
to a paste by pounding; {hen add, m 
small quantity at a time,' eight ounces 
of rose water. The emulsion thus 
formed should be strained through a fine 
cloth, and the wsidue again pounded, 
while the strained fluid should he 
bottled in a Jlarge stopperrd vial. To 
the pasty mass in the mortar add half 
an ounce of’sugar, and eight ounces of 
rose water, and strain again. Thk 
process must bo repeated three times. 

thirty-t wo ^ounces of fluid, add 
twcntyi, grains ot the bichloride of 
mercury, dissolved, in two ounces of 
alcohol, and shake the mixture for five 
minutes. The fluid should bo applied 
with a towel, immediately after wash¬ 
ing, and the skin gently rubbed with a 
dry cloth, till perfectly dry. "Wilson, in 
his work on Healthy Skin, writes as 
follows:—“ Substances aro sold by the 
perfumers called depilatenes, which are 
represented as having the power of 
removing hair. But the hair is not 
destroyed by these means, the root and 
that part of the shaft implanted within 
the skin still remain, and are ready to 
shoot up with increased vigour as soon 
as the depilatory is withdrawn. Tho 
depilatory is the same, 
in this respect, as that of a razor, and 
the lattfci-is, j^y^uestionahly, the better 
remedy. It mu^ir*not, however, 1ft 
imagined that depilatoriel'are negative 
remedies, and that, if tjiey do*no per¬ 
manent good, they are, at least, harm¬ 
less; that is not tb$*fact; they are 
violent irritants, and require to 4 *be 
usad % utmost caption." 

1711. To Glean Hair Brushes. 
—As hot water and soap very soon 
soften the hair, and rubbing Completes 

^ ^ etion, use <soda, dissolved in 
cola .Wtoler, instead; so^a havyig an 
affinity for gn$se, it cleans the brush 
with little friction. Do not set them 
..wa* ihe fire, nor in the sun, to dry, 
but alter shaking well, set them on 
the point of the handle in a sha£y 
place. 

1712. {to Glenn Sponge.—Jm- 
merse it in cold buttermilk) and soak 


for a few hours', >then wash out in 
clean water. 


f 


171«5. The Young* Lady's 
Toilette. 


i. Self Knowledge—The Enchanted Mirror. 
This curious glass will bring your faults 

l* light, a, 

Arid ■jQbke your virtues shine both $ .t>ng 
and bright. • ( f ~ 

ii. Contentment — Wash to'<Smor*h 
A daily portion of this essence use, 

"Twill smooth the brow, 'llnd tranquillity 

infuse. 1 " 

1 , 4 * .* 

iii. Truth—Fine Lip-salve. 

Use daily for your lips tills precious dye. 
They'll r dden, and breathe sweet melody, 

iv. Prayer—M^tv^e, giving Sweetness to the 

, VOILX. 

4 

At morning, noon, and night this mixture 
take, 

Your tones, improved, will richer musio 
make. 


V. Compassion—Best Eye-water. 

These drops will add great lustre to the 
eye; 

When more you need, vhe poor will yolf 
supply. 

, 1 

vi. H •sdom —Solution to prevent Eruptions. 
It caftns the temper, beautifies tli# face, 
And gives to woman dignity and grace. 

Vii. Attention and Obedience—Matchless Pair 
of Ear-rings . 

With £hese clear drops appended to the ear. 
Attentive lessons you*tFnT*gladly hear. 
Viii- Neatness and'Industry—Indispensable 
Pair of Bracelets. 

Clasp them on carefully each day you live. 
To good designs thev efficacy give. 

ix. Patience—An Elastic Girdle. 

The more you use the brighter it will grow. 
Though Its least merit is external show. 

X- Principle—Ring of Tr^J. Gold. 

Yield nd 4 this golden* bracelet while yon 
live,* v 

F % 

'Twill sin restrain, and peace ot conscience 
give. 

Xik assignation—Necklace of 'Purest Pearl , 
This ornament embellishes the fair, •" 

And teachps* all*the ills of life to beiur. 
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xii. Love—Diamond Breast-pin. 
Adorn your bosom with tills precious pin. 
It shines without, and| warms the heart 

within. • * 

• • '• I 

xiii- Politeness—A Graceful Bandeau. 

■The forehead neatly circled with this bund, 

S i and respect command. 

/—•A Precious 3/aatlm t f>~ 

eeious diadem shall own, * 
an gverlasting crown. 
per—Universal Bcautifier. 

’ With £Jiis choice ^quid gently toqph the 
• mouth, • • 1 

Ifr^preads o’er all the face the^charms *f 
youth. 

1714. BAhing.— If to piesnrve 
health be to save medial expenses, 
without eve-j reckonin^upon time and 
comfort, there is part of the house¬ 
hold arrangement so important as Aeap 
convenience ro^fcrsonal ablution. For 
this purpose baths upon a larg% and 
expensive scale are by no means neces¬ 
sary ; but though temporary or tin 
baths Ihay he extremely Useful u])on 
pressing occasions, it will be found to 
be%nally a* cheifji, and ’Much more 
readily qpnvcnienj, to have a permanent 
bath constructed, wliijh nifty bo done 
in any dftftdling-hoftse of modeAto 
si z<, without interfering with other 
general purposes. There is no necessity 
to notice the salubrious effects lesulting 
from the hath, beyond the two points 
of its being sc conducive to l5)th 
health and cleanliness,Jn keeping up a 
free circulation qf tho blood, wilhout 
mdtllj violent muscular exertion, thereby 
really alfording a saving of strength, 
and producing its effects withoufcany 
expense either to the body or to the 
purser. * • # 

1715. Whoever fits up a Bath in a 
house alreadjJjuilt must be guided by 
circumstances; but it will always be 
Jitter to place it as near tho Kitchen 
fireplace 'as possible, because from 
thence it may be heated, or at least have 
its temperature preserved, by means of 
hot air through tubes, or by steam 
rprep r*d by the culinary .fireplace 


without interfering with its •ordinary 
usbs. 

1716. ASmall Boiler ma^-be erected 
at very little expense ° iri the bath¬ 
room, where circumstances do not 
permit these Jrrangcmeqts. "Whenever 

I a bath wanted at a short warning, to 
boil the water necessary will always be 
the shortest mode; but where it is in 
general daily use, the heating the water 
by steam will be found tho cheapest 
'%,ud most convenient method. 

1717. Cleanliness.— -The want ^ 

cleanliness is a fault which admits hi no 
excuse. Where water can ho Mid for 
nothing, it is surely in the power of 
every person to be clean. 

1718. The Discharge from oui 
Bodies by perspiration renders frequent 
changes of apparrf necessary. 

1719. Change of Apparel greatly 
promotes the secretion from the skin, so 
necessary to heqjlli. 

• 1720. When that Matter which 

ought to he earned off by perspiration 
is either retained in the body, or re- 
absoibod in dirty clothe^, it is apt to 
occasion fareas and other diseases. 

1721. Most Diseases oft the. Skin 
proceed from want of cleanliness. These 
indeed may be caught bj^infeetiqp., but 
11iPy will seldom continue hfft|f\\hoie 
ckanlincitf prevails. 

a 722. To tEe Same pause must wo 
impute the various kinds of vermin 
that iiifot»the human body, houses, &t.< 
These ftay generally be banished by 
cleanliness alone. • 

17*63. Perhaps tile iutenlioi of Na¬ 
ture, in jMjrmitting such vermin Jt«v* 
aimoy mankind," is to induce*tFienT to 
the practice «4‘ this virtuo. 

1724. ffae Common* Cause of putrid 
and maliimant •fevers is the want of 
cleanlinfls. -**‘ u 

1725; "These* Fevers commonly be¬ 
gin among the inhabitants of close 
dirty hoifees, who breathe had air, take- 
little exercise, eat unwholesome food* 
andfyear dirty clothes. There the 
infection is generally hatched, which 
spreads far and wide, t > the destruction 
of many. lienee cleanliness may he 
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considered as an object of public atten¬ 
tion. It is fiot sufficient that I be clehn 
myself, while the want* of it in my 
neighbour affects my health as well as 
his own. 

1726. If Diaty 3 > eople t cannot be re¬ 
moved as a common nuisatfce, '.hey 


UOsT T1UFL& 
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washings may appear to some, few 
things would seem more to prevent 
diseases than a proper attention to many 
of them. 

1734. Wore every 'person, for ex* 
ample, after handling a dead body, visit¬ 
ing the sick, &c., to wash before he 


ought at lenst to be avowed as infec-j went intercompany, or sat down, f ^ 
tious. All who regard their health I meUt, Jie would run less hazard filler 
should keep at a distance, even from j of catching the infection himAjif, or 
their habitations. In places whe$e ! communicating 

■* - - W am _ __ 

iy 


-... ... .—-ucating it to uthcr3.y 

great numbers of people are collected, T 1735. Frequent WashilV, not oiili 


Tkwrilincss becomes of the utmost irn- ! removes the filth which adheres to the 
porrhit' e. * I ckin, but likew ise promotes the p&spi- 

1727. It is wll known that infec- 1 *- iV ~ 11 1 

tious diseases are mused bv tainted air. 


Everything, therefore, which tends to 
pollute the air, or spread the infection, 
ought with the .utmost core to be 
avoided. c 

1728. For this Reason, in great, 
towns, no filth of any kind should be 
permitted to lie upon the streets. We 
are sorry to say that the importance of 
general cleanliness in this respect does 
by no moans seem to he sufficiently 
understood. *. 

1729. It were well if *>he lower 
classtA of® the inhabitants of Great 
Britain would r imitate their neighbours 

— ■ tV " TThifap in their assiduity in cleansing 
their streets, houats, &c. 

1730. Water, indeed. is easily 
taiped in Holland ; hut the situation of 
most towns in Great Tnritain is more 
favourable to cleanliness. * 

1731. Nothing can be more agree¬ 
able to the senses, jufire to the honour 
of the inhabitants, or conduct to 

.ThvixJbgilth, lhan a ylean town ; nor 
does anything impress a Hlranger sooner 
with a disrespectful idea Oi any people 
than its opposite * 

-^1732. It is remarkable that, in 
mosf&astem countries, cleanliness makes 
a grestpart c£ their religion. ‘The Ma¬ 
hometan, as well as the Jewish religion, 
enjqins various bathings, washings, and 
furmcations. No doubt these were de¬ 
signed to represent inward purity ;rtbut 
they are at the same time calculated for 
the preservation of ealth. 

1733. However whimsical these 


ration, braces the body, and enlivens 
the spirit^ 

1736. Even Washing the Feet 
tends greatly,to preserve health. The 
perspiration an<^ dirt with which tln.se 
pails are frequently, covered, cannot 
fail to obstruct their pores. This piece 
of cleanliness would jrf'Jn prevent 
colds and fevers. «*'• 

172>7. Were People to Bathe their 
feet and hands in warm water at night, 
after being exposed to cold or wet 
through the day, they would Seldom 
experience any of tht^effects from thy,so 
causes which often prove fatal. 

1738. IjL places when; great num¬ 
bers of sick poop?:; are kept^lcauliness 
ought most religiously to be olwserved. 
The very smell in such places is often 
sufficient to make oue sick. It is easy 
to imagine what effec that is likely to 
haye upon the diseased. 

1739. A Person in Health lias a 
greater chanco to become sick, than a 
sick person has to get, well, in an hos¬ 
pital or infirmary where cleanliness k 
neglected. 

IT40. The Brutgs themselves set us 
an example of cleanliness. ( Most of 
them seem uneasy, and thrive ill, if 
they be not kept clean., A horse tha* 
is kept thoroughly cleans will thrivt 
better von a smaller quantity of food, 
than wrth a greater where cleanliness 
is neglected. 

1741. Even onr own Feelings 
ere a sufficient proof of the necessity 
of cleanliness. How. refreshed how 
cheerful pid agreeable does one feel on 
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being washed and dressed; especially 
when these have been long neglected. 
1742. Supettor Cleanliness .sooner 
. attracts joi$r regjyd than even fyiery 
itself, and often gains esteem where the 
other fails. 

* 1743. Influence of Cleanliness.— 

<f i 7 ate more than once expressed vpy | 
col‘\ o4i.on that the humanizing 'until- | 
once ul. habits of cleanliness, and oT j 
\*e. .t tibstf vat ions which imply | 
sclf-rospeet^-lhe best, indeed the only 
. fount!'ition of reject for others,-—has 
siever been sufficiently ac4>d on. A ! 
cleap, .fresh, and well-ordered house 
exercises over its inmates a moral no , 
less than a physical influence, and lias ; 
a djreet tendency to make the uiAnbers 
oi "a .family sober, neaegable, and con- ! 
mderate of the fc“Pngs»and happiness I 
of each other; nor is it difficult to 
trace A count- ,f ii»n between habitual 
feelings of,this s<frt and the ionisation j 
of habits of respect for property, for , 
the L. A’.s in general, an<t even for those 
higher Julies and obligations the ob- : 
sen .uiee of vincli no laws can enforce." j 
--•hr. Southifrood Unutfi. • ! 

1744. Exercise.— Exercise in the i 
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j a f$w minntes, tje walk notJ)eing cur- 
j tailed by unnecessary delays., 
j 1745. Threb PrincipaJ Points in the 
manner of taking exercise should be 
attended to :— i. The kind of exercise, 
ii. The proper time for *xercise. iii 
The iluralion of it. With respect to 
the kinds of zeroise, the various spe- 
| cies of it may be divided into active 
] and passive. Among the first, which 
| admit of being considerably diversified, 
tuny be enumerated walking, running, 
leaping, swimming, riding, fencing' 
'different sorts oi, atlitT-tic game^e'&c. 
Among the latter, or passive kinds of 
exeivise may bo comprised Tiding in a 
; carriage, sailing, friction,’swinging fisc,- 1 
1746. Active Exercises sue more 
J beneficial to youth, to.tlie middle-aged, 

J to the robust in general, and particu 
, laily to the corpulent uud the 
I plethoric. 

! 1747- Passiw Kinds of exercise, 

, ifli the contrary, are better calculated 
for children : old, thin, and emaciated 
i persons of a delicate and debilitated 
j constitution ; and parti< sJarly for the 
| asthmatic ffadfeonsumptive. 

1748. The Time at whidh exAfcis© 


open air is of the flrst importance to 
the Imma.v frame, y^f how many »re 
in a manner deprived of it by their own 
want of management of xheir timed 
Females withjjiyjder means are for the ' 
most part destined to indoor occupa- j 
tions, and have but little time abutted 
them for taking the air, and that little 
time is generally sadly Aieroached upon 
by the ceremony ftf dressing to go out. 
,l *lTmaysappear a simple suggestion, lmt 
experience only will sl|bw how much 
time might bo redeemed by liabif? of 
regularity 4 such as putting the shawls, 
cloaks, gloves, shoes, dogs, &c., &c.f 
or whatever is intended to be worn, in 
readiness, instead of, having to search 
ono drawer, then another, for pyasibly 
TPglove or collar —wait for shoes being 
cleaned, &c.—and this when (probably) 
the outgoing persons have to return 
to their employment at a given time a 
W here*#, if all were m readiness, the 
preparations might be accomplished in 


is most proper depends 011 such a variety 
of •concurrent cireumstanees. that it 
does not admit of being regulated by 
m*}' gcneKil r'ies, and must therefore 
be Collected fromtlie observations nuple 
on the effects of air, food, drink, ice. 

1749. With respect to the Duration 

Of Exercise, there*are other particulars, 
relative to a greafbj j>r less degree of 
fatigiTe attending the different species, 
and utility of it ip certain state- 
mind and body, which must determine 
this consideration as ^ ell as the pre¬ 
ceding. 4 

1750. That Exercise is to he pre¬ 
ferred wfcieh, wjtli a view to brace and 
strengthen the body, are most 
accustomed to. Any unusual one may 
be attended with a eontrary effect. 

1751. Exercise should be begun and 
tinisUsd gradually, never abruptly. 

1752. Exercise in the Open Air has 
many advantages over that use3 within 
doors. 
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l’JllSEVEKANCE OVERCOMES DfEEICULTlES. 

* ___i-. 

1753: To continue Exeroisq until a that the locomotion is to he performed 
profuse perspiration or a* great degree entirely by the legs. Awkward persons 
of weariness takes place, is far from rock frprn side to|side, ^piping forward 
being wholcsoAe. each t leg alternately by, advancing tho 

1754. In the Forenoon, when the haunches. 'Ais is not only ungraceful 
stomach is not too much distended, but fatiguing. Let the legs alone 
muscular motion is both agrecubh and advice, bearing up the body, 
healthful; strengthens digest ion, and 1'. 59. Utility of Singing. — It 
heats the body less than with a full ha's.Jhf'in asserted, and‘we believe *ith 
stomach ; and "a good appetite after it is some truth, that singing is a,corrective 
a proof that it has not been earned fo of the too common tendency to md 
excess. - monic complaints. Dr. an emi- 

* X755. But at the same time it, should nent physician, observes on this sub- 
be understood, tAat it is not advisable tjccl:—‘‘ The o Germans are seldom 
to tako violent ^exercise immediately atfiieted with consumption ; and this, 
before a meal, as digestion might thereby 1 believe, in pari occasioned by the 
< Vvvtarded. strength which their lungs acquire by 

1756. Neither should wo sit down exercising tl^em in voeul music, foi 
to a substantial dinner or supper imine- this constitutes,an essential launch of 
diately on returning -'rom a fatiguing their education. The music muster of 
walk, at the time when the blood is an academy has furnished mo with a 
heated, and the body in a slate of per- remark still more in ig.Vour of this 
spiration from previous^xertion, as the i opinion. He informed me that he had 
worst consequences may arise, especially*; known several instances of persons who 
whentlicmeal is commenced with cooling j were strongly disposed to consumption, 
dishes, salad, or a ghc s of cold drink. who were restored to health by the 

1757. Exercise is always Hurtful exercise of tlieir lungs in jjingiug.” 

after Meals, from its 'm, .-ding di- 1760. The Wejith^r and the 
gestien, bye propelling those fluids- too Blood. —In dry, sultry weather the 
much towards the surface of the body heat ought to be counteracted by means 
which are d« signed for the solution*.of of gi cooling diU. To this purpose 
the fooiTfA 1 the stomach. " cucumbers, melons, and juicy fruits 

1758. Walking . —To wudk grainy- I avp subservient. "We ought to give 
fully, the body must be erect, but i:ol the pioference to such alimentary sub- 
stiif, and the head heRi'up in such a stances as lead to (mural l the juices 
posture that the eyes are directed for- whq-h are too much expanded by the 
ward. The tendency of untaught heat, and this property is possessed by 
walkers is to look towards tho ground all acid food and drink. To this class 
near the feet; and some persons appear belong all sorts of salad, lemons 

H admiring^ their shoe-ties, oranges, pomegranates sliced an' 1 
* The eyes should not thus be t ust dow n- sprinkled w ith sugar, for tho acid of 
W'ard, neither should the chest bend this rruit is not' so ^pt to dorange the 
forward to tliro\f out the back, making stomach as that of lemons j also cherries 
w r hat are termed ropjid fibotilders; on the nad strawdierrips, * curds turned with 
contrary, the body should be hV^l erect, lemon acid or cream of ^tartar, cream 
us if the person to v. hon/it bel6ngs were of tartar dissolved in water \ lemonade, 

• not afraid to look the world in the face, and Ilhcnish or Moselle wine mixed 
and the chest by all means be* allowed with water, 

tv expand. At the same time, every- 1761. Howto get Sleep. — IIow 
thing like strutting or pomposity »ust to got sleep is to many persons a matter 
be carefully avoided. An easy, firm, qf high importance. Nervous persons 
and oroctfposture U alone desirable. In who are troubled with yvakefulnqss and 
walk ing, it is necessary to bear in mind excitability, .usually have a stroxlg ten* 
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dency of blood on the brain, with cold soended from healthy parents, were 
extremities. The pressure of tho blood educated in a hardy and active manner, 
on the brain kysps it ^n a stimulated or were possessed of excellent natural 
wakeful state, and the pulsatioifs In the dispositions, were placedrin• comfortable 
head are often painfifc. # Let sudi rise ; situations in life, were engaged only in 
and chafe the body and extremities j healthy occupations,® were happily eon- 
• with a brush or towel, or rub smartly ! ncel^d ii> marriage, ana kept their pas- 
with the hands, to promote circulation, ! sions in due subjection, there would bo 
and withdraw the excessiv? amoyijfof j little occasion*for medical ftiles.” All 
blood i’roq; the brain, and they will fail j this is very excellent and desirable; 
•v&ebifT inafewv moments. A cold bath, j bjit, unfortunately for mankind, unat- 
oT a spon^^bam and rubbing, or a Atainable. 

' good run, ora rapid walk in the open i 1765. Man must, he Some thin g mere 
.air, or going up and do\yi stair/a few* 1 ; than Man to bo nhfc to connect tho 
times, just before retiring, will aid jn ' diJfercnt links of'this harmonio i«r chain 
equalizing circulation and promoting 1 —to consolidate this xummtim bonim of 
Rloep. Tho«e rules are simple, and easy j earthly f<-licit \ into one uninterr upted 
of application in all cases. • ; w hole ; for, independent of all legu- 

1762. Earl^r Rising*- -Dr.Wilson J lanty or irregularity of diet, jiassions, 
Philip, in his “Treatise on Indigestion,” and other subtynafy circumsfrim es, 
sa3’» :—“Although it is of consequence contingencies, and connections, u iativo 
to the debilitated to go eailv to* bed, or absolute, thousands are \i.-it>d by 
there are few tiuiips nioie hurtful to diseases and precipitated into the glare, 
them thafi remaining m it toe? long, independent of^accident, to wliom no 


Getting up an hour or two earlier often 
gives a degree of vigour which nothing 
else win procure. Lor those -w ho are. 
UPt much debilitated, and sleep well, 
the best rule is to get out of bed soon 


particular vice could attach, and -with 
Mliorii the appetite never oveistepped 
the boundaries of tempe.i;mre. Do we 
neat hear®'d^iost daily of instam e> of 
j men living near to and ev#n mjjvar.’ls 


after waking in Jhe morning. This at 
first mav appear to# eaifly, for^the 
debilitated require n*iore sloop than the 
healthy; but rising early will graejp.- 
ally prolong the s leep cm tho succeeding 
night, ■AiU'^fficT^quantity the patient 
enjoys is cjqual to his demand i’^r it. 
L>ing late is not only hurtful, by the 
relaxation it occasions, but also by 
occupying that jjart of the clay at w hicii 
^xeroiieis most beneficial.” 

1703. Appetite. •-Appetite is fre¬ 
quently lost throjigh •excessive «*c of 
stimulants, food taken too hot, seden¬ 
tary occupation, cdstijjoncss, liver dis¬ 
order, Und wqpt of change' of air. The 
first endeavour should be to ascertain 
and remove the raifte. Changes of died, 
■"•and change of air will freqi/futly be 
found more "beneficial than medicines, 
17Q4. Temperance. —“If,”ob¬ 
serves a writer, “ men lived uniforndy 
in a healthy cljmatc, were possessed of 
strong and vigorous fraviegj were do- 


of a century ? Wo cannot ae count for 
this either ; because oi* such men we 
ktiowlml low whollye live wtlierwise 
tium tbc^world around them; and we 
W’(> known many v lu; have lived in 
habitual intei .,.‘iame for forty or lift y 
years, v^ithout interruption and wjjli 
little dppaicnt inconvenience. 

1766. The Assertion has been mado 
by ihose who havP attained a great age 
(Parr, and Henry Jenkins, for inst anc ek 
that they adopted no particular *aSTA fb> 
the presory'tion ot their health ; con¬ 
sequently*it might *ie inferred that 
the Jurat ion «of life has no dependence 
on manners or customs, or the qualities 
of particular <ood. This, however, is 
an error of no common Aagnitude. 

1767. Peasants, Labourers, and’ 
other Hard-working People,✓more 
especially those whose occupations re¬ 
quire them to be ihuch in the open air, 
may be considered ns following a regu¬ 
lated system of moderation; and hence 
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the higher degree of health which pre¬ 
vails amoSg them and their families. 
They also observe rules; and those 
which it is said were recommended by 
()ld Parr are remarkable for good sense; 
namely, “Keen yOur hedd cool by tem¬ 
perance, your feet warm by “exercise ; 
rise early, and go soon to bed; and if 
you are inclined to get fat, keep your 
eyes open and your mouth shut,”—in 
other words, sleep moderately, and be 
abstemious in diet;—excellent admoni¬ 
tions, more especially to these inclined 
to cfimulency. 0 

1768. Corpu lence.—The late Mr. 
tVilliam Panting, author of a “ Letter 
v—-Corpulence,” gives the following 
excellent advice, with a dietarv for use 
in cases of obesity (corpulence):— 

i. Medicine. —Xonc, save a morning 
cordial, as a corrective. 

ii. Dietary. 

Breakfast. - Four o»* five ounces of 
beef, mutton, kidnevs.broiled fish,bacon, 
or any kind of cold meat except pork, a 
large cup (or two) of tea without milk 
or sugar, a ID tit* biscuit or dry toast. 

Dinner. —Five or six ounces of Any 
fish >:xccp4 salmon, any meat except 
pork, any vegetables except potatoes ; 
one ounce of <lr> toast; fruit out cf a 
pudding ;* any bird of poultry or game, 
and two or three glasses of .claret t or 
sherry. Port, champagne, and l.nur 
forbidden. 11 ■ 

' Tea .—Two or three ouneer of fruit; 
a rusk or two, and L cup or u two of 
tea, without mi Ik .nr Sugar. 

Supper. —Throe or four ounces of 
srrtjsat or fish as at dinner, vith a glass 
or two of claret. 

Niyht< np (if required).-A glass or 
two of grog,— v! hisky, gin, or brandy, 
—without sugar ; ,or a^ass or two of 
sherry. Mr. Banting adds, ^Dietary 
is the prineimJ point iA‘ the treatment 
oieorpuleneejalso inrhcumatic diseases, 
and even in incipient paralysis). If 
jirop&ly regulated, it becomes in a 
certain sense a medicine. It pushes 
the blood, strengthens the muscles and 
viscera, ahd swee ops life if it docs not 
prolong it.” 


1769. The Advantages to ho Derived 
from a Regular Mode of Living, wit> 
a view to the .preservation of health 
and [‘life, are nowhere better exem¬ 
plified than in tHe precepts aid practice 
of Plutarch, whose rules for this pur¬ 
pose'are excellent; and by observing 
thein himself, he maintained his bodily 
stfength and mental ’faculties ilhim- 
ptaired to a very advanced age. Galen 
is a still stronger proof of the advas^y 
of a regular plan, by ntt?A**s of which 
he is said to have reached the great age 
*of 14(1 years, without having ever ex¬ 
perienced disease. His advice to the 
| readers of his “Treatise on Health” is 
as follows :— “I beseech all persons 
who shall read this work not to degrade 
themselves to a level with the briftbs, 
or the rabble, by gratifying their sloth, 
or by eating and drinkingpromiseuously 
whatever pleases their palates, or by 
indulging their appetites of every kind. 
But Whether they understand physic or 
not, let them consult their reason, and 
observe what agrees, and what does not 
agree with them, that, like wise, men, 
they may adhero to the use of su‘*h 
things as conduce to their health, arid 
forbear everything which, by their own 
experience, thcyVjnd to do them hurt; 
ana let. them be assured that, by a dili¬ 
gent observation and practice of this 
rule, they may enjoy a good share of 
health, and seldom stana 1 'ir need of 
physio or physicians.” 

| 1770. Health in Youth.— 

I Late hours, irregular habits, and want 
: of attention to diet, are common errors 
I with most young men, and the;,*7 
j gradually, but**at first imperceptibly, 
undMhnine the®health, and lay the 
foundation for various forms of disease 
in after life. iWis a very difficult thing 
to make young persoryi comprehend 
this. They frequently «it«p as late as 
twelve one, or two o’clock,‘without 
experiencing any ill effects; they gft 
without a meal to day, and to-morrow 
cat to repletion, with only temporal/ 
inconvenience. One night they will 
sleep three or four hours, and the next 
nine or jen; or one night, in their 
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’ eagerness to get away into some agree¬ 
able company, they will take no food 
at all, and the dfext, ptrhaps, will eat a 
hearty supjper, jfnd golto bed up(fti it. 
These, with various otmn*irregulaifties, 

, are common to the majority of yiung 

* men, and are, as just stated, the r^use 
of much bad health in mature ii|e. 
Indeed, nearly all the shattered *c*n- 
stitutions with which too many are 

are tljte result of a disregard to 
. the plainestF'jprecepts of health in early 
- life.' • • , 

• 1771. Disinfecting Liquid.— 1 
Iti a wine bottltf of cold wateg, dissolve 
two ounces acetate of lead (sugar of 
lead), and hvin add two (Huid) ounces 
of., strong nitric acid • (aquafortis). 
Shake tho mixture, %n<? it will be 
ready for use.—A very •small quantity 
of the liquid, in its strongest fjprm, 
should bo used for cleansing all kinds 
of chamber utefisils. For removing 
offensive odours, clean cloths thorougly 
moistened with the liquid, diluted with 
eight *>r ten parts of water, should he 
suspended at* various parts of the room. 
-*rin this c^se ike offensive and de¬ 
leterious ganes are neutralized by 
chemicifl a>‘tion.* Fqpiigqiipn in the 
usual w<ty is only tffo substitution of 
one odour for another. In using the 
above, or any other disinfectant, letsit 
never be f or Kfi&ivn that firth air, and 
plenlyllftr7is cheaper and more effec¬ 
tive than any other material. • 

1772. Disinfecting Fumiga¬ 
tion. —Common salf, three ounces; 
black manganese, oil of vitriol, of each 
one dfifiliK ; water two ounces; carried 
in a cup through the qjlhrtments of the 
sick ; or the apartments intendeato be 
fumigated, where sickness has been, 
may bq shut up for an fiour or two, a#i 
then opened. • 

1773. ' Joffee ja. Disinfectant. 

^—Numerous experiments wit^p.-oasted 
c:offee prove .that it is the most pow r er- 
ful means, not only of rendering animal 
and vegetable effluvia innocuous, hut of 
actually destroying them. A room in 
which meat in’ an advanced degree of 
decomposition had been kept for some 


timf, was instantly deprived* of all 
smell on an open coffee-roaSter being 
carried through it, containing a pound 
of coffee newly roasted*. In another 
room, exposed to the effluvium occa¬ 
sioned by the Clearing oi£ of the dung- 
pit, rib that sulphuretted hydrogen and 
ammonia in gfeat quantities could bo 
chemically detected, the stench was 
completely removed in half a minute, 
on the employment of three ounces of 
^resh-roasted coffee, whilst the other 
parts of the house were permanently 
cleared of the same* smell by being 
simply traversed with tho coffee- 
roaster, although the cleansing of tho 
dung-pit continued for several huust' 
after. The best mode of using tho 
coffee as a disinfectant is to dry tlio 
raw bean, pound* it m a mortar, and 
then roast the powder on a mode¬ 
rately heated iron plate, until it assumes 
a dark brown fcnt, when it is fit for 
Use. Then sprinkle it in sinks or cess¬ 
pools, or lay it on a plate in the room 
whit h you wish to have purilied. ('< dice 
acid or coffee oil acts more readily iu 
mfhutc qtftiuAtics. 

1774. Charcoal as ft. Disin¬ 
fectant. — The great efficacy of wood 
anti animal charcoal in ahsoibing efflu¬ 
via, and the gre; teronumber of gases 
%d vapauis, Jias long been known. 
CBarcoal powder has also, during mam 
centuries, been advantageously £ni- 

! ployed a# a filler for putrid water, the 
j object *in view*being to deprive tlu 
water of mimercftys^rganic impurities 
diffiTsed through it, which exert inju¬ 
rious effects on the animal e^jjjj^ag! 
Charcoal not otuy absorbs effluvia anc 
gaseous b^tfes, but especially, when ii 
contact with atmospllbric air, oxidize 
and destroys Vflanvdof the easily alter 
able o|cs, by resolving them into tlu 
simplestTombination* thgy are eapabh 
of forming, which are chiefly water am 
carbonic acid. Jt is on this oxidizing 
property of charcoal, us well as 4?n 
abifirbent poiver, that its efficacy as n 
deodorizing and disinfecting agent 
chiefly depends. # 

1775. Charcoal as an Anti- 
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Septic?—Charcoal is an antiseptic, 
that is to say, a substance which arrests 
the decay qnd decomposition of animal 
substances. Meat, poultry, game or 
fish, &c., may be preserved for a longer 
period in hot wefither by sprinkling it 
with powdered charcoal, which should 
be washed off in clean cold water before 
the article is cooked. 

1770. Charcoal Respirators.— 

It has been proposed to employ char¬ 
coal ventilators, consisting of a thin 
layer of charcoal enclosed between two 
thin sheets of wire gauze, to purify the 
foul arr which is' apt to accumulate in 
water-closets, in the close wards of 
-h-'pitals, and in the impure atmo¬ 
spheres of many of the hack courts and 
mews-lanes of lq^ge cities, all the im¬ 
purities being absorbed and retained by 
the charcoal, while a current of pure 
air alone is admitted into the neigh¬ 
bouring apartments. e T n this way pure 
air may be obtained from exceedingly 
impure sources. The proper amount 
of air required by houses in such situa¬ 
tions might h# admitted through sheets 
of wire gauze or coarse^ caffivas, con¬ 
taining a ftiin layer of coarse charcoal 
powder. A ^tolerably thick charcoal 
ventilator, as described above, could 
be very’ advantageously applied to 
the gully-holes of e<jpimoa tewef", 
an<j to the sinks in private dweL’iri&s, 
the foul water in l>ofh cases being 
llfcrricd into the drain by %neans of 
tolerably wide svphoif pipes, retaining 
always about a*6oi^)le of inches of 
water. Such an arrangement ^ould 
^SmtjjjtJly prevent tljp escape of any 
effluvia, would be easy of construction, 
and not likely to get soon But of order. 
In respirators fir the moutti the air is 
madu to pass through I quarter of an 
inch of eoaxscly powdered chaiyool, re¬ 
tained in iti^ place by two Sheets of 
silvered wire gauze, covered over with 
thin woollen cloth, by which means its 
temperature is greatly increased. The 
charcoal respirator possesses a decided 
advantage over respirators of the ordi¬ 
nary construction, in that all disagree¬ 
able effluvia are absorbed by the char¬ 


coal, so that comparatively pure air is 
alone inhaled. Adaptations may be 
made,to cover -the n?*trils as well as 
the “mouth, for*’ protecting ,the wearer 
agaiist fevers dnd other infectious dis¬ 
eased, and chiefly for use in chemical 
wo *ks, common sewers, &c., to protect 
the workmen from tljo noxious effects 
of-the deleterious gases to which they 
ire frequently exposed. 

1777. Charcoal applied to 

&C.—Charcoal powder m"" been-most 
successfully employ''.! at hosp ; tals, to 
arrest the •'progress of gangrene and 
ether putrid sores. The charcoal, does 
Ret require to bo put immediately in 
contact with the sores, but is placed 
above 4 the dressings, not unfrequcntly 
uilted loosely in a little cotton wool, 
n many cases patients who were rapidly 
sinking have been restored to health. 

1778. Disinfection of Booms.—Any 
room L however offensive it may be, can 
be pcrfectively deodorized by means of 
a few trays filled with a thin layer of 
freshly-heated wood charcoal. From 
these and other considerations it is 
evident, that charcoal i~ one of the 
cheapest and best disinfectants. Un¬ 
like many.$hcr.jffisin#eetants, It evolves 
no .disagreeable vtyxmrs, and if heated 
in close vessels will always act, how¬ 
ever long it has been in use, quite as 
effectively as at first-- ■ The efficiency 
of the charcoal may he great?) Tiicreased 
by snaking it red-hot before using it. 
This can easily be done by beating it 
in an iron saucepan covered with an 
iron lid. When the* charcoal is to be 
applied to inflammable substarM.#, such 
as wooden flc%s, Ac., of course it 
mus£*be allowed to cool in close vessels 
before being used. t 

• 1779. Sir William Burnett'# 
Disinfecting- Fluid. -Of late years 
new disinfectants, for th6 J removal of 
disagreeable and offensive odours, and 
the preservation of meat, &c., have' 
been brought into use. Sir William 
Burnett’s disinfecting fluid is too well 
In own to require description. It is 
invaluable in a sick room, and is sold 
by all chemists and druggists. 
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. * 1780. Glacialine. — This is a to tho white . of egg) thjn* that 
new r disinfectant and antiseptic, which which is red. The amount of blood 
is highly reeomni Aided t Ad largely asftd retained in the flesh also influences its 
• for the pres'irvatiOR of meats, liquils, colour. 

and all goods of a perislraMe-eharaeler' 1786. Why are raw oysters more 
from acidity, as in the ease of beer, far wholesome tJ^an those that ate cooked 'l — 
’Voujposition. It is sold by inc't When looked they arc partly deprived 
chemists, druggists, and oilmen. • # of salt water, *ikich promotes their 

1781. Chloride of Lime. —I'M* # digestion; their albumen also becomes 
substance,, which is well known for its jhard (like hard boiled eggs'. 

propfttiei is a useful dis- * .1787. Why have some oysters a 
mfeetant. Ite^ll neutralise the foul green tinge l —This has been erroneously 
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i well known for its Jiard (like hard boiled eggs'. 

}| is a useful dis- * .1787. Why have some oysters a 
neutralise the foul green tinge f —This has been erroneously 


«miell miring from drains, closets, &e., attributed to the effects copper ; but 
v> hen mixed with watef and* thrown if arises from the oyster feeding ijpon 
ilowv the pipes whence the smell pro- •small green Bea-weedtf which grow 
eeeds. A little dissolved in a Ducket where such oysters are found, 
of water, when ased in scrubbing rooms 1788. Why ts cabbage rendered monr- 
• nid passages, will purify them bud wholesome by being boiled in two waters ? 
render. them whole^omj^ %nd also —Because cabbages contain an oil, 
w'hiten the boards. It i» sold by oil- which is apt to prodhee bad effects, and 
men &c., at 3d. or 4*1. per lb.—,a pi events some persons from eating 
muih lowor rate than tb.it at which it ‘‘green ” vegetables. When boiled in 
is sold by ehqmlsts.* % two waters, the fiwt boiling carries off 

1782. Carbolic Powder and thf* greater part of this oil. 


Fluid. —Carbolic auid in a fluid state 1789. Why should horseradish be 
is a highly concentrated .disinfoc- scraped for the table only just before it is 
^tant, and i strong irritant poison, required? —Because the peculiar oil of 
1 'arw- should h% taken in its use* und korsefadish ft v8ry volatile ; it quickly 
storage, as many lives have been lost evaporates, and leaves the vegetable 
through taking carbolic gpid jygjpr the substance dry and insipid. , 
impression what it was ,£bme medicine 1^80. Why is mint eaten with pea 
or beverage. It is far safer when in soup ? —The properties!* of mint are 
the form of powder which has been * stoi Vchnf and antispasmodic. It is 
impregnated wjtj^ifly? acid. The pow- therefore useful to, prevent the flatu 4 
der has a^JUSte colour, is recommended knee that might arise, especially from 
by the Government, and is sold at tbt soups ma<k ftf green or dried peas. * 
rate of 2d. per pound by oilmen, &c. 1791 ,n~hy is* apple sauce eaten 

1783. Domestic dints.— Why with p^k and goose l ^Because it is 
is t he fle sh of sheep that are fed near the slightly laxative, and therefore tends 
seaWhv Iftsto ittous than that of others ? to counteract the effects of rich* 

—Because the saline nftrtieles stimulating meats. The acid of the 

salt) which they fhubwitn their green apples also neutralizes the oily nature 
food give purity to Jheir blood and of Ibc fat, and prevents biliousness, 
flesh. * * 1792. Why dies milk turn sour 

1784. 'Why does the marbled appear - during thunderstorm ? —Because, in an 
anee of fat irfmeat iiyiicate that it is electric cotulition of the atmosphere, 
young and *tender ?—Because in y suing ozone is generated. Ozone is oxygen 
animals fat is .dispersed through the in a state* of great intensity; mid 
muscles, k6t in old animals it is laid in oxygen is a general acidifier of mtmy < 

'masses on4110 outside of tho flesh. orgnnm substances. Milk may be pre- 

1785. Why is some Jksh white and vrented from becoming sour by foiling 
other flesh, red f —White flesh contains a it, or bringing it nearly to boiling point. 

'.Igrgpt proportion of albumen (similar for, as the old proverb says, “ Milk 
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coiled is milk spoiled.’! Heating the 
milk expels the oxygen. 

1793. • Wjiy docs the churning of 
cream or milk produce butter? —Because 
the action of starring, together with a 
moderate degree of waimth, causes the 
cells in which the butter is confined to 
burst; tlVe disengag <k' fat collects in 
flakes, and ultimately coheres in largo 
masses. 

1794. What is the blue mould u r nifh 
appears sometimes upon cheese ?— It is a 
species of fungus, or minute vegetable, 
which may be distinctly seen when 
examined by a*magnifying glass. 

1795. Why are some of the limbs of 
^oi'rds more fender than others? —The 

tenderness or toughness of flesh is de¬ 
termined bj* the amount of exercise the 
muscles have undergone. Hence the 
wing of a bird that chiefly walks, and 
the leg of a bird that chiefly flies, are 
the most tender. “ 

1796. Why does tea frequently care 
headache? —Because, by its stimulant 
action on the general circulation, in 
which tlid brain participates, the 
nervousxongestions are J ovcioom.*. L 

1797. Why are clothes of smooth j 

and shining curfaees best adapted for hot 
weather ? —Because they refletfl, or 
turn back the fays of the svn, which 
are thus prevented from ‘pe&etrsCmg ( r ' 
them. h *■ I 

1798. Why is loose clothing warmer 
than tight articles p/ dress Because 
the loose dress encloses a stratum of 
warm air whidtr tne tight dre^s shuts 
out; for the samo reason, woollen 


as, though not warmer in them¬ 
selves, appear so, by keeping warm air 
near to the body. V 

1799. WT^j should the water poured 
upon tea be at the boiling point ?—* 
Because it requires the temj v erature of 
boiling water to extract the peculiar oil 
of tea. t 

*800. Why does the first infusion of 
* tea possess more aroma than the mcond ? 
—Because Hie first infusion, *if the 
water fined is at the boiling tempera-*] 
ture, takes up the essential oil of the 
tea, while the second water receives only 


the bitter extract supplied by the tannie 
acid of tea. 

£801. Whgtdoes a^ead-dress of sky - 
bhi ! become a I fairf 'person ? —Because 
Kg*t blue *id tne complementary colour 
ofjBpale orange, which is the foundatior 
oiPthe blonde cp^jplexion and hair, 
i' 1802e Why are yellow , orange, or 
rf’it colours suitable to a person of dark 
hair and complexion ? —Because th ose 
colours, by contrastnwirti the daA.'SKnT 
and hair, show to the greater advantage 
themselves, while they enrich'-the hue 
of black j) *) " 

180?. Why is a^dclicate green'fa¬ 
vourable to pale blonde complexions P— 
Because it imparts a rdsiness to such 
complexions—red, its complementary 
colour, being-.reflected upon green. 

1804. Wdty is light green unfavour¬ 
able to ruddy complexions ? —Because it 
increases I lie redness, and has the effec t 
of /producing an overheated “appear¬ 
ance. 

1805. Why arc violet (trnj» > ;V,« un¬ 

favourable? i every kind of co.vp'n ion t 
Because, reflecting yeKow, they aug¬ 
ment that tint whim it i i present in the 
skin or hair, change blue into green, 
and gir;® to,an dlivc co&plcxion a 
jaundiced look 1 : * * 

1806. Why is blue unsuitable to 

brunettes? —Because it reflects orange, 
and adds to the d;yiV-”-;' r .s of the com¬ 
plexion. "'* v *’ A ' 

c 1807. Why do blue veils preserve the 
complexion P—Because they diminish 
the effect of tfie scorching rays of light, 
just as the blue glass over photographic 
studios diminishes the effect-th certain 
r^vs that wfuld injure tho delicate 
processes of photography.* 

1808. Fancy Needlework.--- 
Although theft-e is a continual, change in 
designs and materials *ror fancy needle¬ 
work of every descriptitb, the funda¬ 
mental principles on which this kin^ ffif 
work in all its various branches* is 

* “ Housewife’s Reason Why,” containing 
upwards of 1,500 Reasons upon every kind 
of Domestic Subject. • London .* .®oulsfcon 
and Bods. ‘2s. 6d. ’. ■ 
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executed remain the same. These are 
carefully, though briefly set forth in 
the following qpies o^ instructiyoA on 
this eubjec^ •, 1 j 

1809. Instructions in Croc Vet. 

* 1810. Popularity 1 of CrocBet. 

—Porhaps no kind of work hgs ev^r 
attained such popularity os Croc/ft. 
Whether a« a simple trimming, as an# 
elaborate quift. Of as a fabric, almnsff 
rivalling Potf^piLace, it is popular with 
p every woman wh%has any time qt all 
4'or fancy work, since fc^skoijly needful • 
^understand thostitchcs, and the term# ! 
and contractions used in wilting the I 
descriptions cf tho different designs, to j 
hejenabled to work with e;j>sc the* most ; 
beautjful pattern th^t e^preappeared in j 
< rochet. . j 

1811. Stitches used in Cyo- i 
chet. —These, with their abbrevia- j 
tions, er e—fh. y eftaw stitch ; yngh' '• 
crochet ; Dc ., double crochet ; L. t long j 
stitch ; Double and trehh long. | 

18i& Chain Stiteh.--.-IIook the, 
cotton into a loop, and keep on looping , 
tbt cotton though a previous. Mitch i 
till a sne-ession of chains are made to , 
foim a foundation? ^ LllL 

1813. ^Single Cr^ehetijS!-— This: 

occurs only in working designs; the ! 
hook is inserted in a stitch, and the j 
cotton is piilje^.through that and the | 
votton \rtrit h is on the hook at the same j 
time : it thus makes a closo tie. • 1 

1814. Double Crochet, or Dc.—With j 
cotton on the hook insert the latter into j 
a stit ch, draw die cotton through; ( 
thTffWft^giow two loops on the hook, i 
take up the cotton on # the hook, and 
with cotton again wpon the hook "raw 
it through«fcwo loops^ 

1816. Long Stitoh, # or L.— Witl# 
the loop of last stitch on the hook, i 
twist the cGiton ovgr the hook, place ! 
the latter through a stitch, draw the 
TSftton through, then put the cotton 
over the hook, draw the cotton through 
two loops, and again through two 
loops. t 

1816. Double and Treble Long.— 

. V^fth the hook in a loop; twist the 


cotton twice jor three timet over the 
hook, and draw the hook successively 
through either 'two or three. Idops. 

1817. Square Crochet is also some* 
times used. ^The squares are eithei 
open or qjose. An open square cam 
sists 6f one L, two Ch, missing two on 
the line bcneqfh, before making tbe 
next stitch. A close square has three 
successive L’s. Thus, any given num* 
be? of close squares, followed by an 
flpen, will have so many times three 
L’s ; consequently anv foundation for 
square crochet must nave a number 
that can be divided by ■three. 

1818. To Contract an Edge. —This 
mav be done in I)c,-4»r long stitftl.: 
Twist tho thread round the hook as 
often as required, insert it in the work, 
and half do a %titch. Instead of 
finishing it, twist the thread round 
again, until the same number of loops 
are on, and work a stitch entirely; so 
tBat, for two stitches, there is only one 
head 

1819. To Join on a Thread. —Joins 

should be avoided as much as possible 
m dpen vftrk? In joining, finish the 
stitoll by di awing the neft thread 
through, leaving two inqjiea for both 
end#, which in list be hold in. 

182(1. To TJse severtl Colours. —This 
isViony in single crochet. Hold the 
thrftup not in use on the edge of the 
work, and work them in. Change tne 
colour bj beginning the stitch in thf 
old colour, and finishing it with the 
new, continuing flke *work with the 
latter nolding in the old. If only one 
stitch is wanted ,in the new (■•'i'vrry * 
finish one stitch, and begin the next 
with it; tbrti change. 

1821. To Jpin Lea^s, &c.—When 
one part of a leaf or»flower is required 
to be jujfied to^nother, drop the loop 
from the *hook, which insert m the 
place to be joined; draw the loop 
through and continue. 

1822. To Work over Cord.-'Hold 
the cord in the left hand with the work, 
and work round it, as you wqjdd over 
an erui of thread, working closely, 
When beads are used they must be 
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first threaded on silk or thread, ‘and stitch in this work is termod diamond 
then dropped, according to the pattern, netting, the holes being in the form of 
on the wrong * side of the work. This diamonds. To tjto the first row, a stout 
side looks more even than the other: threrd, knotted^ to form $ round, is 
therefore, when bpad pupscs are worked fastened to tfuf' knee with a pin, or 
from an engAving, they are worked pasfpd over the foot, or on the hook 
the reverse of tho usual way,’ viz., sometimes attached to a work cushion 
from right^to left. < ' f<rr th(wpurpose. The,end of the thread 

1823. Oriental Croohet erroneously ori» the needle is knotted to this, the 
termed Tricotee. —This is worked by tinesh being held in the left hand on a ^ 
just making a chain the length h*=. Vine with it. Take fhejnecdle inr^trre 
quired. Then put tho hook througii right hand; let the tlrtfxfd come over 

a loop of the«chain, pull the wool the mesh and the thind finger, bring it'* 
through without listing it, and so* back und«r*t’fe mesh, and bold it 
continue to thfr end, keeping all the 'between, the thumb'and first-finger, 
stitches on tho hook. In returning, twist Slip the needle through the loop over 
Tr& wool over the hook, pull it through the third finger, under the mesh and 
the first loop, twist the wool again over the foundation thread, i.i doing thj« 
the hook, pull it'through the next, and a loop will foryied, which mu si he 
so continue to the end. There will now passed over the fourth finger. With- 
be a row of flat loops, hut not on the draw the third finger from the loop, 
edge. Work exactly as at the first and draw up 1 he loop over the fourth, 
row which was work? d with the chain gradually, until it is quite tight 'on the 
row, but in this there is no chain roA. mesh The thumb should bo kept. 

_ T , firmly over the mesh while the stitch 

1824. Instructions in Net- j j fi j )P j n g completed. When tlu? rieoes- 

. ting-. t | sary number of stitcherr is made on 

1825. Regularity in freeing. -The | this foundation, then futire rows artfio 

beauty of netting consists in its firm- he worked backwards and forwards, 
ness and regularity. All joins in the To forpvn. '•otmd, thd first stittti is to be 
thread must he made in a very Btlpng worked into immediately afl, r the last, 
knot; and, if possible, at an edge, ( so which doses the netting into a circle, 
that it may not be perceived- V €- * 1828. Round Netting is very nearly 

•1826. Implements used in Nlttmg. the same stitcl. JLl ,^.^liffcrence is 
—These are a netting needle and a merely in the way of jitflung the 
mesh. In filling a netting needle with neVdle through the loop and foundation, 
the material, be careful not to make it or other stitch. After passing the 
bo full that thoifr will be a difficulty in j -needle through the loop, it must be 
passing it through the stitches. The j brought, out, and' put downwards i 
the needle must depend on the ; through the stitch. This c'sj&fCh is 
material to be employed, and the fine- particularly suitable for purses, 
ness of the work. StoeK needles are 1829. Square Getting is exactly 
employed for 'every jkind of netting the same stitch as diamoitti netting, 
except the very' coarsest. They arc 'only it is be£un at a corner, on one 
marked from 12 to 24* tho fatter being stitch, and increased (Uy doing two in 
extremely fine. The fine meshes are one) in the last «etitch fit cyery row, 
usually also of styel; but, as this until * tho greatest width required jg, 
material is heavy, it is better to em- attaihwl. Then, by netting two stitches 
*ploy V bone or wooden meshes jriien together at the end of every row, the 
large ones arc required. Many meshes piece is decreased to a point again, 
are flat ^ and in using them the width *When stretched out, all the holes in 
is given. • this netting are squares. •* 

1827. Diamond Netting.—-The first' 183(7. Darning on Netting. V . ■ 
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Square and diamond netting are the 
most frequently used, and are orna¬ 
mented with pgaternsedumed or^tlem, 
in simple .darning or tin various point 
stitches. In the latter wase it :|>rms 
a variety of the soil of work teliued 
guipure d'Art. \ * 

1831. Grecian Netting ^-i.J)o one 
plain row. First pattern row. 'Aujjeit 
the needle in the first stitch, and# 
without worMng^ it, draw through (jt 
the second* + ^%h, through the loop of 
• which# draw the^first, and work it in 
•the ordinary' way. a twisted 

stitch# and the* next is a very smajl 
loop formed of a part of the second 
stitch. Repeat this throughout the 

li. The second row i« cfenc plain. 

iii. The third like tfie first; hut the 
first and lust stitihe^ are to he dope in 
the usual manner, hut begin the twist¬ 
ing with tjie oeedhd and third loops. 

iv. The fourth is plain. Repeat 
these four rows as oiteu as require el. 

v. ITse No. 110 mesh l'gr the fancy 
rows, and N«. 14 for the plain. 

^ 1832. Jj^itohas in Netting ore 
always counted hy knots. 

183$. InstructTat- 
ttixgr, or IPrivolite. * 

1834. Implements for Tatting.—Tie 
onl y neeessar vjLurolements for tatt ing are 
a thin skfcJU.il* or short netting-needle, and 
a gilt pin and ring, united hy a chain. 
The cotton used should he strong and 
soft. There are threi available sizes, 
Nos. 1, 2, and Attention should be 
pfll! tei^Lho manner of holding the 
hands,* as on this depends the grace or 
awkwardness of the foovemenl.**Fill 
the shuttle with the cotton (or silk) re¬ 
quired, in the same manner as a net¬ 
ting needle. •Hold the shuttle between 
the thumbcoind first and second fingers 
of the light hand, leaving about half a 
“yard of, cotton unwound. Take up 
the cotton, about three inches from the 
end, between the thumb and first finger 
of the left hand, and let the end fidl 
in the palm of the hand; pass the 
cotton round the other fingers of the 


lefhnand (keeping them parted a little), 
and bring it again between me thumb 
and forefinger, thus making a circle 
I round the extended fingers.' There are 
j only two stitches in tatting, and they 
are usually dfcne alternately; this is 
j therefore termed a double stitch. 

! 1835. English Stitch.— The first 

stitch is ealleil the ICnyhsh stitch, and 
made thus :—Let the thread between 
, the right and left hands fall towards 
**you , slip the shuttle under the thread — 
. between the hist and second fingers. 

* draw it out ruthqr qificklv, keeping i> 
in a horizontal line wjth the left hand. 

, You will find a slipping loop is formed 
, on this cotton with, that which j’erit 
' round the fingers. "Hold the shuttle 
i steadily, with the cotton stretched 
| tightly out, and with the second finger 
| of the left hand slip the loop thus made 
j under the thumb. 

i 1836. French Stitch.—The other 
ctiteh is termed J'rcm h stitch ; the only 
I dillVtence being, thut instead of allow-- 
1 ing the cotton to fall towards you, and 
: passing the shuttle dgwmcards, the 
, cotton isfthiwwn in a loop over the left 
i hand, and the shuttle passed un<i*r the 
\ thread between the first and second 
| lingers upwards. The* knot must bo 
\ invariably formed bji the thread which 
1 Jesses/ruuiul the fingers of the left 
hfti/ If the operation is reversed, 

! and The knot formed by tho cotton £on- 
! neetod with the shuttle, the loop wall 
! not diftw up. fl’his is occasioned hy 
! letting the cotton*frQin the shuttle hang 
j loosely instead of drawing it ont and 
holding it tightly stretched. Whei^, 
any given number of these double 
stitches ajui done, and draw-n closely 
together, the stitches *rc held between 
the first tinge* and thumb, and the 
other Rogers are withdrawn from the 
circle of eotf&n, whiclL is gradually 
diminished by drawing out. the shuttle^ 
until thb loop of tatting is nearly or 
entii-ely closed. The tatted# loops 
BhAild be quite close to each other, 
unless directions to the contrary are 
giveq. * 

1837. Ornamental Edging. —The pin 
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is rated m making an ornamental eJjge, 
something*" like purl edging, thus:— 
Slip the ring on the left-hand thumb, 
that the pin* attached may be ready for 
use. After making the required num¬ 
ber of double stitches, twist the pin in 
the circle of cotton, and hold ft between 
the forefinger and thumb, whilst mak¬ 
ing more double stitches', repeat. The 
little loops thus formed are termed 
picots. • , 

1838. Trefoil Tatting. - - This isr 
done by drawing tln-ee loops up tightly, 
made close together, and then leaving 
a shorftspaee before malting more. The 
trefoil is sewed into shape afterwards 
with a needle. 

1839. To JoTfi Loops. —When two 
loops are to be connected, a pivot is 
made in the first, "wherever the join is 
required. When you come to the 
corresponding part of the second loop, 
draw the thread which goes round the 
fingers of the left hand through th^ 

{ ncot with a needle, pulling through a 
oop largo enough to admit the shuttle. 
Slip this through, then draw the thread 
tight again over the fingers,«_md rrci- 
tinu<vthe svork. In many patterns a 
needle is used to work over, in button¬ 
hole stitch, th’e thread which passes 
from one loop tp another. A long 
needleful of the same cottop Vr sil> 
used for the tatting is left erv t*Io 
beginning of the work, and a common 
UCedle used to buttonhole over bars 
wherever they occur. , « 

1840. Picots v arec also sometimes 
made with the needle and cotton in 
•working over Ihese burs. 

0 *'' ** « 

1841. Instructions in Knitting. 

1842. Improvements in Process. — 
Although the rut of knotting is known 
perhaps more generally than almost 
any other kind of fancy woik^till as 
, the knowledge is not universal, and 
there have been of late years great 
improvements in many of the processes, 
we hope that a short account of all 4 the 
stitches, and the elementary parts of 
the craft, *vill be welcomed by many of 
our friends; and most seriously tfould 1 


we'recommend them to attain perfection 
in this branch of work, because, above 
all ot hers, it is a resource to those who, 
fromr -freak eyed 3 are precluded from 
manr kinds of J.nduAxial f^nusement, 
or' who, as invalids, cannot boar tho 
fatiahe of more elaborate work. The 
fact is that knitting docs not require 
eyf-sighl at*hll; and a vory little prac¬ 
tice ought to enable any one to knit 
Whilst reading, talking,,or' studyi ng 
quite as well as if the fip-ers were un7 
employed. It only requires that the 
| IP finger*, should hr piflperly used', and * 
that one sHiufd^’not bo made to do the’ 
duty of a« .other. 

1‘843. Implements for ^Knitting.— 

! These,are rods or pins of ivory, bone, 

' or steel. TJfte latter are most torn- - 
monly used, ar.d sbnuld have tapered 
points, without the least sharpness at 
the CXtromity. 

1844. — Casting Op.—The first pro¬ 
cess iii knitting is casting on." To 
effect this, hold the end of cotton 
between the first and second lingers of 
tho left hand ; bring it over the*.hmnb 
and forefinger, and bend'the latter to 
twist the cotton into‘a lod,); bend tKo 
needle in the loop; hold the cotton 
attached*-.'# Lhe *%eel between me third 
and little fingers ou tlie right*hand, and 
over the point of the forefinger ; bring 
tile thread round the needle by the 
slightest pos«iblo meri^^hend the 
needle towards you, and tighten the 
loop on the left-hand finger, in letting 
it slip off to fortq the first stitch. 

1845. Formation, of Stitches.— 
Now take that needle with the lorn 


it in the left lujnd, and anothr’fon tho 
righkr Observe*the position of the 
hands. The left hahd needle is held 
between the thumb and th© second 
finger, leaving the forefinger free, to 
aid in moving the {mints bf the needles. 
This mode of using the‘'forefinger, 
instead of employing it merely to hold**, 
the needle, is the great secret of being 
able to knit without looking at the 
work, for so extremely delicate* is the 
slhso of touch in this finger, that it 
will, after a little practice, enable yap 
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to tell the sort of stitch coming nn: 
in tho finest material, so that knitting 
becomes merely mechanical. Insert 
the point, in the- ]oop,pbringing it be¬ 
hind the other needle, *lif> .the thica.d 
round it, bring tho point in front, lmd 
‘transfer the loop to the left-hand neJple 
without withdrawing it rroig thp right 
hand. Repeat the process fori 
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&C.-t*Divide all the stitches gn»to two 
needles, hold both in the left hand, as 
if they were one, and in knitting take a 
loop off each one, which dmit together. 

1852. To Cast off.— Knit 2 stitches; 
with the left-hind neftllqyiraw the first 
over tye second ; knit another; repeat. 
Obserto that the row before ihe casting 
off should never be very tightly knitted. 
1858. To Knit Three Stitches to- 


nuniber of stitches required. *| 

?846*. Plain Knitting.— Slip thc{| pettier, so that the-centre one shall be 
point of tho.rijE'fct-fiand needle in a loop, ! Uft front. —Slip 2 off tho needle together 
J»ring tlje threhd rgund it, and with the j knit the third, and draw the others over 
forefinger push the poft&.fif the nfccdle !•together. . * 


forefinger push tne po: 
off. thq loop so #hat t 


o tnread just; 


•together. f 

1854. To Raise a flitch is krut 
twisted round forms a new o#e on the J the bar of thread between the two 
right hand. j stitches as one. , ** 

1847. Purling.— The # righuhand j 1855. Abbreviations.— The abbre- 
u’eedle is slipped in the loop in front of \ viations used are:—K, knit ; P, purl; 
the lcit-hand one, add th£ thread, after ! P. decrease ; K 2*, knit two together; 
passing between the two, is brought \ P 2 t, pnrl 2 together; M 1, make one. 
round it ; it is then worked as before, j 1856. Size of Needles. —Take care 
The thread is ulwary** hi ought ibjgwaul 1 to have noodles tyrd cotton or wool that 
before beginning a pm fed slifrh, unless ! n#e suitable to each other in si/c. The 
particular directions to llic contrary are j work of the best knitter in the world 
given. _ . ! would appear ill done it the needles 

or too course. In tho 
the work would be close 
and thick ; in the latter it wc*ild be too 
much like a cobweb. 


1848. Mo4p of making Stitches. — ! were too fine 

Tie make one. merely bring the.thread j iontio cams t 
in front befewe knitting, whea, as it 
passes orr the netdle^it makes a loop: 
to make tj;o, three, o* ThTfifTl* 59 Ijie 
thread romd the needte in addition, once 
for 2, twice for .1, and so on. • 

1849. To Decrease.—Take one ‘titch 
off withtV.- kmttihg ; knit one, then 
slip the point of the left-hand nettle 
in the unknitted stitch and draw it over 
the other. It is nmrktd in receipts d. 

1. To decrease ’ior more, slip 1, knit 

more together, as one, and pass 
the slip •stitch over. • 

1850. Hew to Join & Round.— 1 Wmr 
or five nellies are used in round work, 
such as Boeke, stocking** &c. Cast o% 
any givfen number of stitches on one 
needle, then^lip another needle in the 
last stitch, before casting any on it; 

• *<9peat for oity number. When all are 
eaBt on, knit the first 2 stitches off on 
to the end of the last needle. One 
needle is always left unused in casting 
on for* round. . 

1851. How to Join Toe fit Sock, 


1857. Instructions in Em- 
baoidepry and Canvas Work. 

iS&o. Embroidery. — Embroidery, 
properly speaking, includes every ^brt 
of omamdital work done with a sew* 
iiig ncftllc of any kind; but in its 
popular acceptation 'L applies only to 
the Ornamentation of any article by 
the eye, or from drawn or marked pat¬ 
terns—whatever may be the material, 
or combination of materials employed; 
lJerl in or canvas work,«m the contrary, 
is the usual designation of all kinds of 
embroidery on canvas, done by counting 
threads *aftd frAjuently by # the aid of a 
painting on cheeked paper" 

1859.•Distinction in Embroidered 
Work. —Although these two different 
sort# of work are really equally entitled 
to the designation of embroidery , yet 
for the sake of making our"hints as 
intelligible as possible, we will adopt the 
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popular tjrms, and confine our pifyent 
remarks to that sort of embroidery 
which is-not executed by the stitch. 

1860. Materials. — Every sort of 

embroidery material may be used for 
embroidering Th« most common 

are muslin, cambric, velvet, satin,c.doth, 
and leather. 4 

1861. Application --The simplest 
style of embroidery is that termed 
Application .,—that ns, whore the pot- 
tern is in one material, laid on another 
which forms the ground. In this way 
muslin i3 worked onjiet, velvet is laidi 
on clflth, or oy another velvet, and 
cretonne designs cut out and laid on 
anchor materi^. the edges being either 
sewed over, or ornamented with fancy 
cord, braid, golr^ thread, or any other 
appropriate material#* 

1862. Braiding. —Another very easy 

style of ornamentation is that known 
as braiding. Children's dresses are 
worked with narrow silk or worsted 
braid, the latter being also used for 
ladies 1 aprons, flounces, &c. Gold and 
silver braid epiter largely into various 
sorts of decorated ncedlawotk, and* the 
Victoria braid, of cotton, which- has 
something of the appearance of satin 
stitch, is generally known. , 

1863. Stitches in Braiding*.— 

There is considerable art rpqVred ^.0 
achieve putting on the Victori\ bfraid 
evenly and firml y. The stitches should 
be taken across the braid. This makes 
it lie flat. < * 

1864. Elaberattb Embroidery.— 
But the most elaborate kinds dJ em- 

„ broidery are those which represent 
flowers, fruit, and other devices on any 
material; and those may, be divided 
into white and( coloured embroidery. 

1865. Broderw Auglaise.—White 
embroidery, or embroidery on muslin, 
is used for ^ great vari&ty of articles of 
ladies’ dress. The simplest is termed 
Broderie Anglaise. In this'style, the 
pattern is either in satin stitch, or from 
left to right, formed of holes cut <k it of 
the muslin, and sewed over with em¬ 
broider^ cottoi The great art in 
working broderie is to make the holes 


of the same size, and to take the 
stitches closely and regular. 

11306. Satin Stitch is a smooth 
raisja work, used 1’ppWves, flowers, 
&e.{ It is.donp by first tracing tho 
outjfnes accurately with soft cotton, 
then taking st^ ches from point to point, 
of the part to '^ e ra * SC( l, so as to have 
tfip greatest thickness 1 ' of cotton in the 
teentre, and sewing it over., in, stitches 
yaken close together, < but sliyhfciy 
slanting, and completclj^ipross the part 
outlined. The vciqjng^of leaves 
gcnefally forjryp . by taking the stitches 
from the vein to the o lge, first on ope 
side and *hen on the other. The borders 
of embroidered muslin collars, &c., are 
usually Unified with buttonhole stitch , 
worked either the width of an ordinary 
buttonhole, oV in r long stitches, and 
raised like satin stitch. Eyelet holes 
art; made by piercing round holes with 
a Stiletto, and sewing them round. 

1887. Fancy Stitches.— There are 
many fancy stitches introduced into 
muslin work, but these require to be 
practically taught. * 

1808. Frame for Embroidery.. - 
The kind of frame on wfrich muslin is 
most eofjily worked* consist! of two 
hqops *oi WooS^ about eigl^ inches in 
diameter. One is rather smaller than 
the other. On it the muslin is 
stretched, and the larger one being 
slipped over it, anti nttSag.- tightly, 
keeps the muslin in its place. 

1869. Embroidery on Satin, &o.— 
Satin and velvet are embroidered in 
coloured silks, gold and silver bullion, 
pearls, &c. A very fashionabl*«*tnfle 
is the work with ombre or Bh£ded silks. 

1870. Netting Silk in Embroidery. 
—The most delicate kinds gf embroi¬ 
dery are worked With fine netting silk, 
one strand of which is tfyawn out, This 
makes the silk appear softer and richer. 

1871. Shading in Silks*.— It re¬ 
quires considerable care to work wffti 
with ombre silks, to avoid incorrect 
shading. Natqre should be followed 

l^as closely as possible. Not only must 
the form be carefully preserved, but 
the lights and shades must be disposed 
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in an artistic manner. For iustduoe: tbii lightest again, will oeeiy.’ within n 
the point of a leaf is never the dirkest short space* a yard or so ;*wke&as, in 
part, nor should the lower leave and long shades the gradation is .much more 
flowers of a &k>up the sam<*ltnd be gradually niade. We 'notice these 
light. . - ' • f apparently trifling ^differences that 

1872. Materials •uBed ill Em- readers may # compjehend the import- 
broidery and Canras Work.|— The ance of* obtaining precisely the proper 
materials for canvas\work anu em- materials for each design. If we pre¬ 
broidery may bo claroeA under # the serrbe a certain article, it as because it 
names of wobl, silk, chenille, * and and no other will give the effect, 
braid; beads, straw, and a variety**f Transparent, -white, or silver beads are 
other fancy materials, ase also brought tisually worked with white silk, hut 
into use.. JNmowledge of the proper 4 clear glass heads, threaded on cerise 
• jnodiiof usihg tbei% and tho varieties silk, produce a peculiarly rich effect by 
» of each which are one of tlifc the eolouied silk*shining through trans¬ 

mit useful things it is possible* for the parent glass. The %ilk used must be 
amateur needle-woman to oecomc ac- extremely fine, as the beads vary much 
quainted .,‘ith. We will, therefore, in size. A ‘ change-air material, ^Srmch 
take them in their order# • might appear of no consequence what- 

1878. Wool, f-; Gegri!an wool (or ever, would completely spoil the effect 
Berlin wool, as it is oommonly called) of the design. 

is the most beautiful material ljianu- 1874. Fleecy Wool is the sort of 
factured for canvas-work. The vast wool used for jackets and other large 
variety of shades, the exquisile tints articles. Soma of the riots are quite 
produced,* 1 the softness and evenness of fas brilliant as those of Berlin wool. l¥ 
the fabric, are beyond all praise. We is made in 3, 4, 6, 8, and 12 threads, 
speak^of Berlin wool as ought to be , and is much cheaper than German 
foi no ufrifile is more frequently of vaiol. It does very well for grounding 
""inferior quality« From damn, or bad large pieces of canvas worlj^ s 
packing, or many other causes, it is 1875. Shetland Wool is veri T fine 
frequently crushwjfron d iim uy-d. and in and soft, is much used# and prized for 
that statsois not fit fS bo used for good ^JkiwIs and neckties and for veils, 
woik. Berlin wool is supposed to be * 1876. Eis Wool?—A pure German 
all dyed, as well as made, abroad ;*at Voo«>f%ilky brightuess, is used for tho 
present a large proportion is entirely sany purpose as Shetland wool except- 
piodue?,d m our own country, which is ing for -jeils. It is also used insteaiLof 
little, if at all, inferior to the fortign. silk i<ff embroidering on velvet, as Tea 
Berlin wool is made only in two sizes, cosies, &c. * # 

4-thread and 8-threatf; unless the latter 1377. AndalusiaH Wool is a medium 
is specified in directions, the other is wool, less thick than Berlin wool, is 
BttWys implied. Berlin -wools are used for cuffs and shawls. V 

either'dyed in oiie cojfjhr, or in^hades 1878. - Other kinds of Wool.— 
of the same colour, or (very rarely) in There arer also other names given to 
shades oi several cqlours. Technically, wools by the vendors 4 or manufacturers 
a silk or wool dyed fh shades of tic of them : for instance, “The Peacock 
Same colour, going gradually from light Wool # B and The Coral Wool” are 
to dark, afid from dark to light again, trade marks, and not particular wools, 
'ia tenn&d an ombre , or shaded wool or 187Scotch Fingering Wool i^ 
tilk, whereas chine is the term employed used for knitting stockings and socks, 
when there are several colours used, and gentlemen's kilt hose. 0 * 

There are, also, what are called short 1880. ThinLambs* Wool and Wheel* 

and long shades; that is, in the former ing Tarn.—Scotch yams, uijgd prinei- 
the entire shades, from the lightest to pally, for children’s socks and stockings. 
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1881.. Merino Wool is the prod ce notywo threads-twisted one over the 
of a ‘Spanish breed of Bheep. The othei, but the single filament itself is 
wool was introduced inlq this country twisted so as to render it firmer ; this 
about the* close of tho 'last century, is termed “singlfd.” 4£hc next pro- 
George III. was h great patron of this cess is termed ‘‘ftram ’ TJhis is two 
breed. French Merino i,s made from threads loosely Ywistcd together. This 
this peculiarity‘eioftwool; so aLo Berlin usual jy constitutes the “weft” silk, 
wool, used for canvas embroidery. “ which is throw/by the shuttle across 

1882. Angola Wool.-* The produce the, long tb'eads, or “warp,” of the 
of an African breed of sheep; is a P’cci -yilk. 

soft hairy wool. Is used for making H887. — Organzine, or hard silk, gene- 

, dngola shawls and gloves, -valued for rally constitutes the “ yarij ” or length 
their extreme softness and warmth, i oftiicsilk. This is made bjjirst twisting 
These were popular till the cotton j each individual llta -adrjf silk, am 1 then * 
manufacturers introduced a very poor ! Vwo or mororof'l^w threads.are twisted 
imitation make edcirely of cotton. together Jiy the “tlflwing” mill 

1883. Camel-hair Wool is the pro- (throw one thread over the other). In 
ducTibn of thcT.ama, oral-lama, a this state it must be boiled, tb discharge 
native of South America. This ruminant the guA which renders the silk hard tflu 
ammal resembles hi it t s nature, but not the touch, anil vnfit,*.o receive tho dye. 
in its form, a camel. The back and It is now boiled in soap and water for 
sides of the llama are clothed with fine four, hours, and then boiled in clear 
long woolly hairs, becoming smooth, water to discharge the soap; after which 
silky, and shining towards the tips, it is glossy, soft, and ht for wearing. 

-tho general colours being of a uniform* 1 1888. Filoselle Silk was formerly 
bright brown. The native Indians use a “ spun silk,” and tho product chiefly 
it in the manufacture of stuffs, ropes, of the silkworm, which naturully eats 
bags, and ruatS. w its way through its cotoon. It is 

1884. ^1-Paco produces tno alpaca only comparatively rf lal^ years that" 

woolT This creature is also a species this silk has been used. ’ The short 
of camel, though different in shape, fllamenj^cg^ the same way 

Cuvier regarded the paco as a variity that cotton*and fyool are spen, and is 
of the llama; so also the vicuguat Thy afterwards woven. A great deal of this 
llama is generally used as a* bdt st frf feftk is used for stockings and socks, 
burden, while the former are vised and for weaving : u Afc.ith wool-fabrics, 
cjuefly for their flesh and wocjl. hut there is also another kind.of 

1885. Yak Lace and Fringe—This Fild^elle used in needlework This is 
is said to be made fr^m the tail hair of two-thread silk, or “ tram.” Eight or 
an animal rcsemfiliifg an ox, a Ifcirse, ten of theso slightly twisted threads 

# and sheep ; tho first for its shape, the form a strand of silk, 6b that, acc ording 
/next for its tail, and .the third for its to the purpose required, one, ttfTT," <fr 
wool. The tail, under tho Indian morj} t .threads bf it can be used for 
name of Chowrxe, is often lnounted in embroidery. This i« glossy as satin, 
horns and silver? and y.sed as a swatch 1889. Floss .Silk corsists of 
to keep off flies. The yak inhabits the <&veral filaments of untwisted silk 
coldest parts of Tibet, ledia.,, ». sufficient to make a strand of silk. It is 

1886. Site.—This well known pro- used for working. on the tf surfaco of 

duotion of the silk-worm in 4$ natural wool stitches to heighten tho effect and 
state, as reeled from tho cocoon, is give brilliancy. . ^ 

tfermell ‘raw silk;” and before tfhis 1890. —Tusseh Silk, or, as some 
can be used for weaving it requires to term it, “ Tussore,” is spun from the 
be twist**?, or as it is technically rilk of the perforated cocoon of the 
termed, “ thrown;’’that is to say, it is tusseh-moth. This silk is seldom 
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thick, and thin $arts alternately, and is 
madtiin pnly two sizes. • 

1896. Albert Braid is ^ sort of 
silk cord, made m many beautiful 
colours. It is inten^lad for either 
application, in braiding;, and being 
rained, looks extremely i^ell, with very 
snmll|putlay of time or money. 

18®7. "Gold and Silver Braids are 
often used in ‘Mosaic woilf, and for 
slippers, blotting-cases, <&c. The 
Ma^aic braid, which is comparatively 
•heap, is generally u^ed. » 

1898. Various Stitches are used in 
embroidery with crewels and silk. 

1899. 'Stem *Stitgh, also Crewel 
stitch, is tint used for stems and for 
oidmaiy tilliiiET-iii of_ flowers and 
arabesques. Instead - ?)! working from 
right to left, the stitches are smoother 
if worked from loft ifl right. In stems 
a long stitch is made, and then a 
second halfway the length of tho lirst, 
and half-way beyond it, till a stem is 
formed ; and to complete it work from 
light to left, placing the needle under* 
a stitch of the stem, not of the material, 
and so work back upon the top of the 
previous «titehes. lu Ihc stem first 
v naked only the tiniest pifee of the 
material is taken up on the needle, so 
thjt the wool or silk*is all on the 


dyed, being thq natural colour of tl/e 
cocootf, -which cannot be satkfactoMy 
extracted; nor will it awsorb /ye 
perfectly. *V % . f 

1891.. Embroider* Silk is bright 
and lustroul, and eoi^pesed of itwo 
rather loosely twisted large thraids. 

* tiddler's Silk and Pilse-Silk have 
three threads. St icing \il£ hg,s two. 
Tadnr’s Twist tlAee threads. ' . * 

1893- •Chenille is of two kinftstf 
ijhmule a broiler (the finest suit), and 
chenille ordtn^rc* which is slit!, and 
•■uhjjut ilie thh ki^sa a»f a quill : both 
•arc round. JThe ex g; jiclnnVs of 
the appi'iiraneo *of chenille makes 4 
•uiteblc for :mv woik requiring great 
brilliancy , ■ :s tho plumage of biids, 
some flowers, and arabesques. * Silk 
canvas is much embrradcred with 
chenille, hut is enrcmjfty expensive, 
and very soon injurcu by dust It 
should only bo employed for articles 
intended to bo gla/eil, such pole- 
screens, tlfe tops of work-boxes, and 
screens. 

18$3. Arrasene is a perfectly flat 
silk—cbceilU'—and is used for em¬ 
broidery on all descriptions of material. 

1894. Braids are of various kinds. 
Russian* silk braidium c_ ge neral 1 y em¬ 
ployed %*■, drosses, slippers^ 4 "<\T. ; but 
for many of theso ^purposes the new 
Albert braid recently manufactured^n 
England is much richer and far more 
effective. Russian silk braid is gener¬ 
ally narrow', and tlie plait is of ghat 
kind which is teamed < irecian—all the 
strands going from ^ho edge to the 
centre, in French braid, on the con¬ 
trary, the plait of every two strands 
oyer each other. F*onch braid, in 
silk, is very liltlo*use<f in this cotl#try. 
tSlippers^nd other small articles worked 
in braid have thd efioct greatly im¬ 
proved by l%ying a gold thread on 
one or b«6h sides of the braid. 

1895. Victor 7a, Adelaide, or 
Coronation Jfraid (for the same,artiole 
has been called by all these various 
names), is a cobton bjaid, which, when 
laid on net or muslin, looks something 
like •satin-Btitch. It is conwscd of 



Stem Stitch in Flowers, &c. 
filow'ors and arabesques the stem- 
id worked straight, but each 
stitch differing in length from the 
other, to as to qpake the wool sniootn. 
Commence the work^t the lowest part 
of tffc petals, and work upwards to the 
edge. 

1901. Split Stem Stitch—Having 

worked one stitch, in making the 
second split the fir|t stitch in tho 
centre with th<*neeclle. In the stitch, 
the thread is continued under tho 
mater 311.* • 

1902. Couching is allaying down 
on the outline of the design, a thict 
strand of filoselle, or cord or wool or 
silft of any kind, and then over-sBtehifig 
it down w ith a fine silk of tbe same, or 
a contrasting colour. • 
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1903. Basket-work Stitch l and &nvas is^-too long for a tlie frame, and 

Diaper s*titah. —These are done With a\v part^as to he rolled over the end, 
gold, silver, or silk cords, stitched on lct^the w ood be first covered with a 
the in patterns, with silk of few! tJucknessesfcjf silver paper, 

another, w of-vthe same colour. The 19u9. Design on Clojih.—Some- 
cords are just passed through the back timts, to savi. tfie trouble of grounding, 
of the work V> its surfrfoe ; either one, a design is worked on cloth, over which 
two, or three at a time are hi Id in canvas is laidr Whenever this is the 
place by*. the left hipd, the'over- case, tJiec^tWmHst be carefully damped, 
stitching being done by the right hand. v to ( .rr,move the gloss, beforo it is put 

1904. Canvas for Cross - stitoh W ork. Kirto the frame. Then, ao clpth will 
—The Penelope is now universally need > always stretch mutjh more than can- 

* ‘ where the ground is filled in. For) j vas, it must be cut ^'Jittlo smaller 
merly it resembjed the silk canvas now . both ways. The raw i edges. of f 1 #- 
used where no grounding is required, * cloth shoqjd.,^{?turned in, and tacked 
but *i>y accident a manufacturer ! to the canvas before ‘they are framed, 
observing some cross-stitch work un- ^ Some people withdraw the threads of 
pished, took hint, and the result ' canvas after the woxk isulone; but it 
was tbe “ Penelope canvas,” of which . has a*much ^richer effect if the throads 
there arc different, degrees of iineness, 1 of canvas are cut .close to the outer 
determined by the Lumber of double- ! stitches ; and if tnere are auy small 
crossed threads that may fill tbe space | spages in the pattern, where the ground 
of one inch. should be seen, they maybe worked 

1905. Elephant Penelope Canvas ; in w$ol of the coloui of the ground. 

is extremely coarse— fitted for worki mm; | 1910. Stretching Work.—Should 

1 rugs and eight or twelve thread wools. J a piece of work be a little drawn when 

1906. Silk Canvas requires no taken out of the frame, damp the back 

grounding; jt is made of a cotton well with a clean sponge* and stretch it 
thread overcast with silk*, and resoinWes j again in the fram% in the opposite"" 
coawe evto-threaded cheese cloths, but direction. Whenever Berlin-work is 
is silky , 1 done on an v | spfct»«thick material, as 

1907. Mode of doing Canvas Work, cloth, "Velvet, &c., a needle .should be 
—This is always*.lone by the thread"-- used with an eye sufficiently large to 
particular care should in al 1 Viscs*be j form a passage for this wool. This 
taken that the size of the various J prevents the latter fjpom being crushed 
materials is properly proportioned, j and impoverished as it passes through. 
Flaring the canvas in a frame, tech- j 1911. Stitches in Canvas Work, 
nically termed dressi> ig the frame, is —There are five kinds of stitch used 
an operationw r hkhr;dqlures considerable in canvas woilc —Cross Stitch, Tent 
care. The frame itself, especially for Stitch, Tapestry Stitch, German Stitch, 

■* a large piece of work, should be sub- and Irish Stitch. 
stantially made; otherwise the stress 1919. CrObfl Stitoh is generally 
upon it will be apt to watp it, and kndwn. The needle is brought up in' 
drag the canvas If this occurs to any one pole of the canvas and# down on 
extent, the injury ean ITever be repaired. mother, two *' threads higher and 

1908. To Frame Canvas^ —After more to the right. «The slanting 
herringboni^g the ra# edges of the thread is then crossed in the Opposite 

% canvas, sew them, by the thread, to direction. K cross-stitch covers two 
the webbing of the frame,—* Chat is, to threads in each direction. m 

the top and bottom. Then stretch tbe 1913. Tent Stitoh occupies one- 
ends till tho canvas is extended to its fourth the spacecros^-stitch. Itistakep 
utmost length, put in the pegs, and from one hole to the next above, sudor 
brace the*rides v.ith fine twine, li tho 1 the right hand ride of apreviyus.stitck 
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1914. Tapestry Stitoh closses jwo 
threads of the $anvv in the l^nfth, 
and one in the ■width. It is some¬ 
times calle<l Gobelin stitch, beciuqe 
it resembles somewhat the Got ?lin 
' tapestry. It is not su\ed for coarse 
canvas, and, in workinga Berlin 
pattern, two straight stitches uib^t ffe 
counted as pne square cross stitch. * •' 

1915'. German Stitch is worked 
diagonally,. Consists of the first 
. .cart .of Jt cross* stiteh,^ind a tent stitch 
£U?hiately worked. ' • 

491.6. — Irish Stitcn IS worked^ 
parallel with the selvedges* of the 
canvas. N^ue of the stitches cross 
the threads in the width. In the* tirst 
tow, take the threap alternately o\cr 
tour dnd two threads, ; %i all future 
tows take the stitches over four 
threads,—which, as they rise*—itrst 
trom .the long a*id then from* the 
'hoit stiteft, will produce the same 
appearance m others. 

1917. —Handling WoqI. — With | 
regard to wogls, they should never i 
' :■ wound, as tlje least handling 

trushes the ^rile and spoils them. 
Chenillo . needs more careful 

handling.,. 'I—.*'- 

1918. Stiffening • Work. — To 
stiffen large pieces of work, wet th% 
wrong sido thoroughly with gum water 
or gum trugacanlh,*awl dry it before a 
lire (the wet side nearest the lir§), 
before removing it from the frame. 

1919. Beads in "Canvas Work 
have the treble merit of being at once 
brilliant, durable, and attractive. 

1920. * Tapestry Painting 1 is an 
imitation of the famed Gflbtlin tapeSlfy, 
which is ^and-woven over fine cord. 
The imitation is paiiftedtfm a machine-, 
woven rep canvas: the term rep is a 
corruption o& the Saxon term wrrpp , 
or rape, anord, Dutch*roop, from which 
wc*get the word rope. In tho Gobelins 
the shading of the different tints of 
wool that form «, picture, or other 
designs, are put in by hand work, or ( 
shuttle* moved by the hand, and on 
the .wrong side of the picture, and the 
3$£eads of wool, the weft run Jongitu- 
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dinally, not horizontally, so tSiat when 
the design is finished the .picture is 
turned horizontally, ajid is’ complete. 
In Tapestry Painting the rep of the 
canvas is Jromcight td le$, (horizontal), 
and tips is then painted over and forms 
a pieware in imitation of tlje Gobelin 
tapestry. The*latter is so named after 
its French inventor, Giles Gobelin, 
ahtut 1520. He was a famous dye. 

* * ho discovered the celebrated Gobelin’s 
scarlet dye. The house in which he 
#li\ed was purchae^d !?y Louis XIV. 
for a manufactory qf tapestr^ for 
adorning palaces, the design s for w hich 
were drawn bv Le Bnm .t^CeTebra^ed 
French painter, about 1660. Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria has recently 
caused to be e-taklisfied at "Windsor, 
an establishment where the ait of 
making “Gobelin Tapestry ” is success¬ 
fully taught. _ 

#1921. Tapestry of Auxerre.— This 
town, in the northern part of the pro¬ 
vince of Burgundy, was once famous 
for its tapestry of a peculiar make. The 
design wasAandwoven in small patches 
of colour, and then was seweeftogether 
at the ku k to form" the picture. 
Tapestry painting in blocks or masses 
oA.t single coloui successfully imitate 
thl^ tai csy-y, only that where tho 
joining is ol‘ the real Auxcrrc tapestry 
is in tapestry painting marked by "a 
black outlthe. • 

1922. "Terra Qotta Fainting.— 
Terra Cotta is aid. Italian term for 
“ bu rift-earth.” Bricks are a coarse 
Lind of terra cotta. The new building 
erected at Kensington for the reception 
of valuable remains and subjects of 
natural history, is bui^t entirely of 
terra cotta slabs. • Terra Cotta vases of 
the early and late Etruscan period, 
such as tbdfcc iiP tlio Briti^i Museum, 
arc priceless. Theso arc painted in 
various designs, and burnt in. The 
Doulton Ware is a close, if not cjpact,, 
reprelentation of these matchless spe¬ 
cimens. Terra Cotta painting is simply 
'vases and plates of red terr/f cotta, 
painted in Greek designs with ordinary 
black paint, end then varnished, qi 
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plates painted with a similar medium, 
in flowers of various colours. These 
last, of course, no imitations cf the 
antique. 

1923. — Lurtri Parting is a 
recent invention that so wuchij ie- 
sembles silk embroidery^ to he 1 mis¬ 
taken for it. The outline of a design 
is sketched either on Roman satin or 
any smooth fabric, and then brume 
powders of different colours arc rubbed 
in with a preparation which is a trade 
secret. The leaves and stems are out¬ 
lined m silk, this rendering the imita¬ 
tions Tr, are complete. 

fd24. HintSapon Etiquette.* 

1925. Introduction to Sooiety.— 
—Avoid all extravagance and manner¬ 
ism, and be not over-timid at the out¬ 
set. Be discreet and sparing of your 
words. Awkwardness is a great mis¬ 
fortune, hut it is not an unpardonabE 
fault. To deserve tho reputation of 
moving in good society, something 
more is requisite than the 
blunt rudeness. Strictly 1 ' k 
engagements. , Punctuality 
essence of politeness. 

1926. The Toilet. — Too nr.je.h 
attention cannot Y»e paid to the ftrrangr- 
ments of the toilet. A maft is oi$u 
judged by his appearance, and ^l(Wi 
incorrectly. A neat exterior, equally 
free from extravagance and noverty, 
almost always proclaims a right - 
ininded man. To •dress appropriately, 
and with good taste, is to respect your¬ 
self and others. A gpntleman walking, 
should always wear gloves, this being 
one of the characteristics of good 
breeding. Firf.*, linen, and a good hat, 
gloves, and boots,* arts' evidences of tho 
highest tade in dress. t , 

1927. Siting Dress.— A black 
coat and trousers are indispensable for 
a dinner, or a ball. Either a white 
f>r bkick waistcoat is proper onrush 
occasions. Morning dress is,sufficient 
for an 0 (dinary visit of ceremony. 


lIl por N.3 ma> t . 

H28. | Officers’ Dress. 
abl\c ( .and statepocca^ons al 


Upon 

officers 


public t .and statepocca^jpns all 
should appear in uniform. 

1929. Ladies’ Dress^ - — Ladies’ 

dresmis should be chosen so as to pro¬ 
duce au agreed ble harmony. Never 
put on |i dj^rV coloured bonnet with a 
light*i spring costume 1 Avoid uniting 
V'ulours which will suggc.t an epigram; 
such as a straw-coloured dross with a 
green bonnet. /*' , 

1930. Arrangement Of the Hair.^, 
—Tl/e arrqiige^Git. of the liair is most, 
vn port ant. Hands are becoming to fac.es 
of a Grecian caste. Ringlets bettot 
suit lively and expressive beads. Avoid 
the o sit r ernes of fashion, whatever tbo 
fashion may«e, especially those fashions 
which tend U/Vpoil the hair and render 
it unfitted for plainer styles. 

lV)31. Excess of Lace and Flowers. 
—■’Whatever be you style of , face, 
avoid an c::co«s of lace, and' let flowers 
be few and choice. 


Orna- 



, See “Etiquette and Social Ethics,’ 
1$. London : Houston and Bong. 


Btylo of modem {Jjaplicity. 

1933.“ v lSSflicity ainb„ Grace.— 

The most elegant dress loses its eha- 
xaeter if it is not worn with grace. 
Young girls have often an air of con¬ 
straint, and their dross seems tewpartake 
of flieir want of case. In speaking of 
her toilet, a women should not convey 
the idea thal lief whole skill consists in 
adjusting tastefully some trilling orna¬ 
ments. A simple style of dress is an 
indication of Modesty. * 

1&34. UleAfllin/iSS. — The hands 
should receive special attention. They 
fire the outward si^ms of general clean¬ 
liness. Tho same may be said of tho 
face, the neck, the ears, a«d the teeth. 
The cleanliness of the system gene¬ 
rally, and of bodily apparel, pertains 
to Health, and is treated of under this 
head. 

Ig. 1935. The Handkerchief*—There 
is considerable art in using this, acces¬ 
sory of dress and comfort. Avoid ex¬ 
treme patterns, styles, and colouft. 3 
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ndker/hief. 

and To not 
1* . 


Never be without 
Ilold it freely in the , 
roll it into j*ball* Hold it# by tbo 
centre* aqd. let the comers form a fan- 
iike expansion. Awfll- using it* too 
much. With some persons the habit 
becomes troublesome Aid unpleasant. 

1936. Visits andSft’escaitatvns. 

.—i. Friendly calls should be ituylefu 
the fordnoon, and require neatness, 
.without costliness of dress. 

ii. Gulls to give invitations to din-* 
MBflw-parties, or* hats, should l^o veiy 

short, and should be*-2>#id*in tlie aftit- 
’•noon. * # • 

iii. Visits of condolence require a 
grave style of diess. 

iv. A foi mal visit should Clover be 

made bcfoic m »uw. second visitor 

in announced, it will he jiroper for you 
to retire, unless tou die veiv ultimate 
both with tbo liost and tno visitor 
announced; unless, indeed, She host 
expresses a wish for you to remaiu. * 

v. Visits after balls or parties should 
be made within a month; 

vi. In the latter, it is customary tc 


enclose vour caul in an cnvc lr >pe, bear¬ 
ing the address outside. This may he 
ml !*v post,"fr Jvdurwju'h..' jjt a di 
mom i* 


1 


mg 
sent 
ta; 

Vii. But, if lining in the neighbour¬ 
hood, il is polite to bend your servfnt, 
or to call in poison. In the latter cas" 
a come’* should be turned down. 

viii. Scrape your shoes and ifte the 
mat. Never appcar t in a draw ing room 
with mud on your hoots. 

ix. When a new* visitor enters a 

drawing-room, if it be a gentleman, 
the fadios bow sliglgiy, if a the 

guests riso. * 

X. Mold yourjmt m your hand, un¬ 
less requested to put ft down. Theiflay 
it beside yot. 

xi. . lUo last arrival in a drawing¬ 
-room takes a seat left vacant near the 

mistrejs of the house. * 

xii. Alady.is not required to lise to 

receive a gentleman, nor to accom¬ 
pany him to the door. • 

xiii. Whdn youi visitor retires, ring 


accompany .your guest as *far towards 
the door as the circumstances of your 
friendship seem to demand.* 
xiv. Request Uv'" servant, during 
the visits oi guests, to attend to the 
docur tin: nidment tho*btll rings. 

:Yv. When you introduce a person, 
prraiounce tly name dbtiiwtly, and say 
whatever you can to make the intro- 
dilution agreeable. Such as ‘* an old 
jhnd Milued fuend,’’ a “ schoolfellow of 
j nunc,” “an old atquuintance of our 
family.” • 

xvi Never sstare about vou in a 
room as if you w cfc takiugAtock of 
those who are present. 

xvii. The glo\£"> should not«be re¬ 
moved during a visit. 

xviii. lie hearty* in your reception 
of guests; amf where you sec much 
diffidence, assist the stranger to throw 
it off. 

xix. A l#dy does not put her 
addon lie: visiting card. ^ 

1937. Balls and Evening 
Parties.—i. An invitation to a ball 
shouldJje ^iven at liOQt a week befoie- 
hand. 

*ii. Upon entering, first add&ss the, 
lady of the liuuse, anti after her, the 
^nearest acquaintances you may* re¬ 
cognise in the room. 

• iii. If you intioducc a friend, make 
hijji acquainted with the names pf tho 
chief persons present. But first me- 
sent Jjim to the lady of the house, and 
to the host, * m 
4V. Appear in*fufl dress. ^ 

v. Always wear gloves. 

vi. Do not »ear rings on the out? 
side of your gloves. 

vii. Avoid an excess of jewellery. 

viii. Do ^not Select the same 
partner frequently. 

Ufr J)ist%hutc your attentions as 
much as possible. • 

x. ^ay respectful attention fo 
elderly persons. 

• xi. Be cordial when seizing •re¬ 
freshments, but not importunate. 

xii. Tf there are more dancers thar. 
the room will accommodate, d? not 


> the bell for the servant. * You may then 1 join in every dance. 
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xiii 4 . In leaving a large party it ^ls 
Unnecessary to bidfare well, and impro¬ 
per to do so before the guests. 

xiv. In balls^Vind large parties 

there should he a taj>le for cards, and 
two packs of cat*ds plaeecf upon os. oh 
table. j 

xv. Chese and all < unsociable 
games should be avoided. 

xvi. Although many persons do not t 
lijre to play at cards except for a* 
stake, the stakes agreed to at parties 
should be very trifling, so as not to 
create excitement or discussion. 

xvii. The host* and hostess should 

look afte: guests, and not confine 

their attentions.""Tiny should, in fact, 
attend chiefly to those who are the 
least known in the r*ooiq. 

* xviii. Avoid political and religious 
discussions. If you have a hobby, 
keep it to yourself. 

xix. After dancing, tan duct your 
"partner to a seal. 

XX. Besign her as soon as her next i 
partner advances. 

(For the FigurVs of Dances, sc£ pars., 

139-159 .—Sqc Hints upon Etjquei ce, 
par 2024.) 

1038. Marriage Arrange- 
, ments. *' 

1939. Special licences. — Special 
licences are dispensations frofu the,' 
ordinary mle, under which marriages 
can only take placo canonically,in the 
pariln church, or other places ,duly 
licensed for that purple. They can 

* only bo obtained from the Metropo¬ 
litan or archbishop of the province, 
and often with no small*difficulty, not 
being readily granted; and when 
obtained the fees are about £50. 

1940. Commoi Lioqjices enable 
persons of full age,‘or minors with 
consent of parents or guaudian% to be 
married in the church of the parish in 
which one of them has resided for 
three weeks. They are procured from 
Doctors’ Commons, or from any surroe 
gate, at the cost of about £2 10s.. 

1941. Bfruns must he published 
three times in the parish church, in each 
I'hv’p where the persons concerned 


reside)., TheVlerk is applied to on such 
occasions ; his fee yaries from Is. 6d. 
upwards/ ‘When - ,uie nf&rriage cere¬ 
mony is over, the parties repair to the 
vestry, and eut^rt'their names in the 
parish registry. The registry is signed 
by the clergyma^l and the witnesses 
present, enda^ectiflcate of the registry 
is givnf to the bridegroom if desired. 
The charge fora certificate of marriage 
j is 2s. 7d., including the pgnny stamp 
I in the documents, as by Ljy required, 

1 and the clergyman’jffee*Vanes acasdt - 
irfg to circunn tafocVs. The clerk will 
at fill times give inforcaation there¬ 
upon ; and it is best for a friend of the 
bridegroom to attend to the pecuniary 
arrangen&nts. * 

1942. MarrUje by Begistration. 
—An Act was passed in the reign of 
William the Fourth, by which it was 
rendered legal for persons wishing to 
bo married by a civil ceremony,..to give 
hotice of their intention to the Regis¬ 
trar of Marriages in their district or 
districts. Three weeks’ notice is neces¬ 
sary, to give which the parties call, 
separately or together, fct thfl office of 
the registrar, who enters, the naipes in 

j a book. of notice has 

,i 1 -xpirOd, it is only necessary tofei/ethe 
Registrar an intimation, on the previous 
1 day*of your intention to attend at his 
office on the next iayj and complete 
the registration. The ceremony consists 
of merely answering a few questions, 
and malong the declaration that you 
take each other to live a§ husband and 
wife. The fee amounts only to a few 
shillings, and in jjhis form no wfdding 
ring iq, required, though it is usually 
placed on the ring-finger of the bride’s 
left hand, in the presence of the persons 
assembled. The married couple receive 
a certificate of marriage, frhigh is in 
evenr respect lawful.* * 

1943. Wedding Dress.— -It is im« , 
possible to lay down specific rules for 
dress, as fashions change, and tastet 
differ. The great art consists in 
selrt ting the style of dress most be¬ 
coming to the person. A stout person 
should adopt a' different style from a ' 
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thin person; a tall one f 
one. Peculiarities gf complexion, and 
form of face aAft figuie, should H>e duly 
regarded ; ^nd fh thes% matters there 
is no better course tflhn to call in the 
aid of any respectabty milliner and 
dressmaker, who will lk found ready 
aisiahle to give.the besff aavicV. 9 f /he 
briaegroorp. should simply appear* in 
mornirfg dres§, and should avoid every¬ 
thing eccentric *and conspicuous in 
style. The fcndesnmids should always j 
** r u<i«»AiPdo aware* of*t t h^ bride’s »dress J 
* before they chgose their dVn, whieji' 
should be determined by »i proper 
harmony wjfh the former. 

1944. Ine Order of Going to (Ihurch 
is as follows:—The BAde, accom¬ 
panied by her fat fur, oaau^ies the fast 
carriage. The father TiandVput the 
bride, and leads her direct to t!^ attar, 
round which tbo§e w ho have bc^n in 


ort! fortune of tfie bridegroom; tho clork, 


if there bo one, expects Jivdk shillings, 
and a trifle should be given to the pew 
opener, and other officials of the church. 
There is a #fixed of foes at 

cvei T Church, to which the parties 
marked can add if they please. 

1948. Men the Ceremony is 
concluded, the bride, taking the bride - 
gnoom's arm, goes into the vestry, the 
§ others following ; signatures are then*' 
affixed, and a registration made, after 
which the marked f>air enter their 
carriage, and proceed Jo the breakfast, ’ 
everyone else following. 

JL949. The Order of TWtdlnVroin 
Church differ? from'the above only in 
the fact that the bride and bridegroom 
now ride togethe* in # the first carriage, 
the bride being on his left. Tho brides¬ 
maids and other guests find their way 
home in the regaining carriages, but 
vited*have*already grouped themselves, j Jo prevent confusion some preconcerted 
leaving room for the father, the bride, i amyementjis desirable* 


gnd the bridesmaids, who usually 


50. The Wedding Breakfast 


await tfte bride’s coming at (be entrance [ having been already prepared, the wed 


to the church* or at the bottom of the 
chancel, and# follow her to the com¬ 
munion T/iils. %11 

1945. Jhe Brirtegrol/m,i wL*> Ijae 

made his ^ay to the church, accompanied 
by his * ‘ best man, ” or principal grooms^ 
man—an intimate friend or brother— 
should be waiting*at the communion 
rails to receive his future wife on J>er 
arrival. He and she then stand facing 
the altar, he being on *he right of the 
bride, and the father or the gentleman 
who is to " givo away ” the bride, on 
the left. • • 

1946. The Ghi$ Bridesmaid 

pies a place immediately behind the 
bride, to %old her «glojes and hand¬ 
kerchief, and flowors; her companions 
range them^plvSs close to, and slightly 
in the rear of the principal bridesmaid. 
If^my difficulties occur from forget¬ 
fulness, br Want of knowledge,* the 
woman who is usually in attendance 
at the church can set everything right, 

194 7 . Remember to take the Lioense 
an(J theRing with you.—The fee to a 
iclwgyman is according to th*e lfcnk and 


ding party return thereto. If a large 
party, the bride and bridegroom oesupy 
scats iu the centre of*the long table, 
mid the two extremities Should be pne- 
»d?d ojer by the father and mother of 
t5a bride, # or, failing these, by elderly 
relatives, if possible one from each 
family. Everyone should endeavdur 
to make *1110 occasion as happy aa 
possible* One o^ the senior members 
of either the bridp or bridegroom’s 
familf should, sometime be/ttj^he 
breakfast has terminated, rise, and in a 
brief but graceful "manner, propose tho 
“ Health and happiness of the wedded 
pair.” It is much bett<£ to drink their 
healths together Sian, separately ; and, 
after a brief interval, the bridegroom 
should rtstnm thanks, which he may 
do without hesitation, sinco no one 
looks for r.wspeoch upon such an occa¬ 
sion. A few words, feelingly expressed,, 
are all that is required. The break¬ 
fast generally concludes with the 
* departure of the happy pair ujJbn their 
wedding tour. 

1951. Cards. —A newly married 
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couple sencfout cards immcfliately alter difficulty. Cornwall and Devonshire, 
the ceremony to their friends and ac- the isle os Wi^ht, &c., are each 
quaintanee, 'who, on their part, return delightful to thq tourist; and the 
either notes or cafds of congratulation former is now accessible’ by railway as 
on the event. As *soon a, 5 * the lady is far as the Landhs End. Ine scenery 
settled in her ** new home, She ^ay of the North of/jDevon, and of both 
expect the calls of her acquaintance ; coasts of Cornwall, is especially beau- 
for which it is not absolutely necessary tifui. North Wales offers a deughtf'il 
to remain at home, although politeness e^mursion ; the lakes of Westmoreland 
requires that they should bo returned and Cumberland ; the lakes of ifillar- 
cs soon as possible. Hut, having per- ney, in Ireland ; also, the', magnificent 
formed this, any further intercourse 'scenery of the Scottish, lakes and 
jmay bo avoided^ where it is det-med mountains. To fhosfr \£no wished*"*- 
(necessary) by a polite refusal of invi- a wider range?/ 1 France, Germany, 
tations. Where cards are to be left, the Sfritzerlaqd, and the Rhine offer 
(number determined according charms which cannot be surpassed, 

to the* various members of which the 1954. Wedding Cakes. —Four 
family called upon is composed. For pounds’ of fiqi flour, well dried; four 
instance, where llien* are the mother, puunds of fre^i butter; two pounds 
aunt, and daughters (the latter having of loaf suaar; *a quarter of a pound 
been introduced to society), three cards of nncafpounded and sifted fine ; the. 
should be left. Recently, the custom same or nutmegs. To every pound 
of sending cards has tffeen in a great of flodr add eight eggs; wash four 
'measure discontiuucd, and instead of 4, pounds of currants, let them he well 
this, the words ,c No cards” are ap- picked and dried before tho fire; 
pended to the ordinary newspaper blanch a pound of sweet almonds, 
advertisement,’'and the announcement and cut them lengthwise*very thin; 
of the marriage, with this addition, is a pound of citrou;» 0119 pound of " 
considered all sufficient. candied orange ; the same of candied 

1952. Reception.—When the mar-,, lemon >,ha$f? brandy. When 

lied pair have returned, and the day* 1 theSe are made rqa.dy, workkbo butter 
reception arrives, wedding cake aiur with your hand to a cream; then 
wine art handed round, of winch evafy beat in the sugar a quarter of an 
one partakes, and each expresses rome hour; heal the vhi4 os of the eggs to 
kfndly wish for tho newly married a very strong froth; mix them with 
couple. The bride ought not to-receive the’ sugar and butter ; beat the yolks 
visitors without** mtuier, or sister, or half an hour at* least, and mix them 
soim. ^‘ifend being present, not *sven with the cake; then put in the flour, 
if her husband be at home. Gentlemen mace, and nutmeg, keep heating it 
who are in professions? or have Govern- well till your t oven is ready pour in 
ment appointments, cannot always the, brandy, and beat the currants 
await the arrival of visitors; when and almonds lightly in. Tie three 
such is the case, SQme«old friend of tho sheets of white .paper round the 
family should represent him, and Bbttom of your* hoop to keep it from 
proffer an upologyfor bfcs abtefltee. running out; rub it weti. with butter, 

«. 1953. Ihe wedding Tour must put in your cake ;* lay the sweetmeats 

depend upon the tastes and. circuin- in layers; with cake between each 
(tances of the married couple. Dome- layer; and after it is risen and eolourffcl 
loving Englishmen and women tnay cover it with paper before your c w en 
find much to admire and enjoy without is stopped up. t It will require three 
ranging Abroad Those whose time is flours to bake properly. 

Bomewnat restricted should visit some 1955. Almond Icing for Wedding 
epot which may Vo reached without Cake-—R *4 the whites of three eggs t 



morning roi: 

• * 




roiiK, 


to a strong froth, pulp a poi jnd of Jordan | 
almonds very fin% with •rose Water, 
mix them, vfttli tho'oggs, lightly to¬ 
gether; ]%it in*by degrees a pound of 
common loaf sugar irPpowder. When 
the cake is baked eifyugh, take it. out, 
and lay on the icing; khon put it in to 
Dlk>\vn. •. »* " • • 

1956. Sugar Icing for we#di£g 
*Cako.'—Beak two pounds of double 
'refined sugw' With two ounces of fine 


EVENING 

t- 


FOR CONTEMPLATION. 
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allbw.* It ftj usual for the*spon£ors to 
present the cjbild with a gif| to ho pre¬ 
served for its future years. Silver 
spoons, a silver knife and fork, a clasp- 
hible, a silyer 01141 , and other such 
art^lesf are usually •chosen. It is 
um.i 1 , also, to give a tritling present to 
the* nurse. • * 

1959. Registration of Births.— 

^The law of registration requires the 

.....„ ...., parents, oroicupieis of houses in whi^h 

stareji, siftt*hcxvhule through a gauze * 1 tlie births happen, to register such 
iflpve, then heat the ydyte^ of fVe eg:yt 1 birth at the registrars office «within six 
.with a knife .upon a pefrlor cli-h for veil* after tlie ifatu thereof, £orregis- 
half an hoiu ; heat in the i#igar a little ' tuition, within tlu^tiine specified, no 
at a tinny or it will make the eggs fall, ; tfuirye t,v math*. But afty,? *expira- 
and injuie the colour; wher^ all the tion of the f-uty«eerond day ffhm the 
sugar is put in, beat A half an hour birth, a fee of s< ren shiUmyn and sixpence 
longer, and then la^aum \ our almond must be paid. 0 Alter the expiration of 
icing, spreading it even \\*%h a knife, six month-) hoiu the date of the birth, 
If put on as soon as the (\Nko*oomes ; 
out* of the over* it will harder^ by the 
time tin*cake is cold. 

1957. Marriages of Dissenters 

may be solemnized at any place of woi- 
sLip*duly licensed, and ’in accordance 
with the forms of their worship. In 
some easel) the* service of tfie Church 
of England is lsc^d* witli sliglit additions 


no registration is allowed. It is there¬ 
fore most important, as soon as pos¬ 
sible after tiiff birth of a child, for the 
father or mother, or in default jjf 
cithrr, the occupier of the house in 
which to his knowledge the child is 
born, qj am* one whcPmay have b n en 
, present at tlie birth, to goJo the office 
of the registrar of the.district, and coin- 


Churcb, or 

,g congregations ; the time of 
and the naiflo of every child. 


or modifications. • Thesclevk of tin 
place of worship should be applied li 
for information. 

1958. Christening’s may lie per¬ 
formed either id accordance with the 
rites of the Established Church,.or of 
du-wntin 
birth, 

must also be registered. The fees paid 
for christening vary with a vurb'ty of 
circumstances. Vai'ticulars should in I 
each, case ho obtain#rl of the *l«rk of j 
the place cf worship. It is usual to ! 
make *a christening the occasion of 
festivity; ^it not in such a mannflr as 
to requqjp special remark. The parent s 
and god-parents df the child appear at 
►church at the appointed hour. The 
child* is darned by the nurse. The 
dress of the parties attending a christ - 
enia£ should be wdiat may be termed 
de^ii- costume, or half-costume; butftlie 
, inf apt should lie robed in the choicest 
Oianper that the circumstances will 


municite the following particulars : — 

^ 1. l.ite vJipd burn* 

l 2. Isa»u* of the child. 

* 3. Buy or girl, 

#. N.uuf> ot the father. * 

t>. Maine and maiden name of• the 
nioilift-. , 

(b Rank or protessi frwjf the father. 

T. Signature, descripHom '•«.-a i SJfcnce 
of tlie person giving the information, m 
8. Date of tho registration. 

1960. Baptismal Name. —If any 
child horn m England, whose birth has 
been registered, shall, within six months 
of such registration, have any name 
given to it in baptisiu®thcr than that 
originally registered, such baptisiff&l 
name may be added to the previous 
registration, if, within seven day^ of 
such baptism, application be made to 
the registrar by whom tfce child was 
originally registered. For this purpose 
a certificate of the baptism must be 
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procured of hhe clergyman," for whi 6 h 3. 84* and Lge. 

a fee of 2 s. 7 d. (including stamp) 4- RaW or [ rofession. 

must be paid. This certificate must be 6. Cauwiof death. '’e 

taken to the registrar, who will charge ®* Signature, description^ and sklenee 

another fee of one shilling for adding of the Person givibs the information. 

the baptismal natae to the original ^u- Date of the ftyMralion. 

gistration. * A certificate rf the cause of death. 

1961. Choice of JJames^—To choose musi? be obtaiifed from the medico. 
names for children, parents should con- man ill attendance, who is required 1 
suit the list of names in pttrs. 071, 972.,) state when he last saw the patient. 


irtificaje rf 
ie "obtained 


the cause of deafly 
from the medic'. 


man &i attendance, who is required to 


196?- Children born at Sea. — If 
any child of an English parent shall 
be bom at tea on board a British vessel, 
the captajp or commanding officer shall 
make a minute of tHe particulars touch¬ 
ing the feh<fe-,£fthe child, and shall, on 
the animal oftEP vec.pcl at any part of 


•1965. Persons 

The commander of 


tig at. Sea.— 

’ British vessel, ( 
icath occurs Si' 


oard a British vessel, | 0 p boai/ of whjcji .a death occurs SI 
mandmg officer shall j sea,, must act 1 * the same ,as in a case 
tfe particulars touch- j 0 f birth. r 
e child, and shall, on j 1966. Certificates of Death.— 
ver.pcl at any part of j Every registrar must deliver to the 


the kingdom, or sooner, by any other undertaker, without fee, a certificate of 
opportunity, send a* certificate of the the death, wh iV *i l certificate shall lie 
birth through the post-office {for which delivered ti^fho 'officiating minister. 
no postage will be charged), to the Regis- N 0 de$l ^odv can be buried without, 
trar General, General Begistrar Office, suc h co^ificate, under, a penalty,of 
London. 1 -CtO, 

J963. Funerals and Regis- r 1967. Observances of Deaths and 
tration of Deaths.—It is always Funerals. —It is usual, when a death 
best to place the direction of a funeral takes place, to* communicate it imlne- 
under a respectable undertaker, wfc’.th tho. diatcly, upon mourning note-paper, to 
precaution of, obtaining his estimafc for the principal members ‘ of tl 3 family, 
the expenses, and limiting him to them, and to request ihe tp to notify the 


or the deceased s family, and is iurther, funeral is fixed to take place, 
modified by the customs of parti- 1968. Special Invitations to fune- 
cular localities, and cveu by religious ra ls ai*i not considered requisite to he 
views. a sent to near relatives; but to friends 

1964. Eegisfcra|ion„6f Deaths. — and acquaintances such invitations 
The.fptbp^r of any child that I should be sent, 

dies, or the occupier of a house in I 1969. Gloves.— Most person* who 
which any person may die, must, within attend funerals will provide themselves 
five day* after such death, give notice with glflves; but it is, well to have a 
to the registrar of the district. Some dozen pairs, of assorted sizes, provided 
person present at Ihe death should at in case of accident. An arrangement 
the same time attend and give to the ean c he made for those no(j used to be 
registrar an account of the cjraum- returned. c 

stances or cauifc of the death, to the 1970. Hatbands ' and Cloaks will 
bdst of his or her knowledge qj .belief. bo provided bv the undertaker. 1 

Such person must sign his or her 1971. Mourning. —The dressmaker 
name, and give the place of abode & will advise upon the < * ‘ degree * * 
which he or she resides. The follow- mourning to be wdrn, which mu# be 
ing are the particulars required modified according to the age of the 

1. Bate of Death. * ' deceased, and the relationship of the 

2. tfame in full, l mourner. 'fbe undertaker will advise 


; in case of accident. An arrangement 
ean c be made for those no(j used to be 
returned. *, 

1970. Hatbands and Cloaks will 

be pmvided by the undertaker. «• 

1971. Mourning.— The dressmaker 
will advise upon the “degree ” 
mourning to be wdrn, which mu# be 

: modified according to the age of fhe 
i deceased, and the relationship of the. 

I mourner, 'fhe undertaker will advise 
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f 
t£e 


mourning 


car lages, 


respecting t the degree 
. to ’be displayed upon 
hones, &c. 

1972. In, going to 'the* Funeral 
the nearest relatives cjf the deceased 
occupy tdte carriages the hearse. 

The same order prevails in returning. 
Only the relatives and most intimate 
friends of the family vhvuRrutiy'u to 
house afttr the funeral; "amd # thftir 
visit should be as short as possible. * 

* 1073. ha Walking Funerals it is 

' considered Hl-wifrk of respect for friend J 
to bqporne p*ll-$>eatprs. In the funerals 
fiF* young persons,«the» shbuld Ite 

.borpe by their companions, weaning 
white gloves. It is a prttty and an 
affectingstight to see the pall over the 
coffin of a young ladyjiome fry six of 


bk$k, 


if from 


paper, but sealed with 
mends. • 

1977. Ceremonies. r All cere¬ 
monies are ’ in themselves superficial 
things ; yet a man«of the world should 
know them. Th%y are the outworks 
of .Inaimers* and decefrcy, which would 
bc*too often broken in upon, if it were 
ncA for thu^ defence which keeps the 
enemy at a proper distance. It is for 
that reason we always treat fools and 

'•coxcombs with great ceremony, torn 
good-breeding not being a sufficient 
hairier against them. • 

1978. Lovfe’s Telegraph. — Tf 
a gentleman want tf wife, he wears a 
ring on the first finger oijfi y' lt h hand; 
If he be engaged 0 he wears if*on the 
second finger : if married, on the third ; 


her female friends. *owcrs may be and on the fourth *f ho never intends 
placed upon the coffuaT'®' i, strewed in 1 to be married. When a lady is not 
und over the grave. \. # | engaged, she wears a hoop or diamond 

1974. AS Funerals ill England, | on her first finger; if engaged, on the 
when conducted in the ordinary way, , second; if mtrricu, on the third; arid 
with tlfe usual display of hearse,fr on the fourth if she intends to <J;e 
mourning carriages, and costly mourn- unmarried. When a gentleman pre- 
ing, are attended with considerable ex- seats a fan, flower, or trinket, to a lady 
pense, soci^jies have been formed in ■, ^ith tljg left hand, thiS, on his part, is 
many parishes # with the view of re- an overture of regard; «should she 
ducing tin* outlay resorted io on these j receive it with the left hand, it is con- 
occasicns, and "at a time perhaps when . sidered as an acceptance of his esteem ; 
it woqjhbe better %n mftny easss toljait if with the right hand, it is a 
observe the strictest economy. The qreiusll of the offer. Tims, by a few 
members of these societies agree arnfng ' sample tokens explained by rule, the 
themselves to do^11 that is possible to J passion of love is expressed ;• and 
reduce expenditure at funerals, und to : th&uglj the medium of the telegrqjih, 
render the accompaniments of the sad j the n^pst timid and diffident man muy, 
ceremony as inexpensive as possible, without diffievflfcy, communicate Ins 
Instead of going into mounung, many ; sentiments of regard 
now content themselves with wearing i case his offer should be refused, avoic^ 
a simple band of cloth round the left j experiencing the mortification of an 
ann. . This is done bw women ns well i explicit refusal 


as by men. 

197$. Visits of Condolence after 
funerals should be paid by relatives 
within from % week to a fortnight; by 
friends within the second week of the 
fortnight; friends of less intimacy 
should make enquiries and leave cards. 

1978. Correspondence with Fami¬ 
lies in MonnbUf should be upon black- 
edged paper, if from members of t%> 
family \ or unon the ordinary note- 


1979. Wedding 1 Bings.— The 
custom of weayng wadding rings ap¬ 
peals to have taken its rise among the 
llomaps^ tyefore the celebration of 
their nuptials, there was* a meeting oj 
friends at the house of the lady’s 
father, troettle articles of the marriage 
contract, when it was agreed that tne 
dowry should be paid down on the 
wedding day or soon after* On this 
occasion there was commonly a feast, 
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at the conclusion of which the ma^i he will gain! upop everyone that hears 
gave to the Voman, as a pledge, a riiag, or beholds him : this disposition is not 
which she nut on the fourth finger of merely the g/ft of nature, but frequently* 
her left hand, because it was believed the effect of much kncpsyledge of the 
that a nerve reached thence to the heart, world, and a cQmm&ndopdr the passions, 
and a day was thpn named for the 1082. Artifcial Manners. — 
marriage. *’ * 4 V Artificial manner^ and such as spring 

1980. Why the Wedding Rill,? is from good taste and refinement, can 
plaoed OH the Fourth Finger.—“'We novpr be.misfcik^n, anddilfer as widely 
have remarked on the vulgar error at g<^ld and tinsel. IlOw captivatyCg 
which supposes that an artery runs from is gentleness of manner derived from 
tbe fourth finger of the loft hand to the true humility’, and how fa-’nt is cveryj 
heart. It is said by Swinburn and '-imitation ! Tliat suuW/ of manner 


others, that thcrofoie it became the 
wedding finger. The'priesthood kept | 
up this idea by r stW retaining it as the [ 
wedding^fijyjer, but the custom is 
really* associated with the doctrine dx 
the Trinity ; for, in the ancient ritual 
of English marriages, the ring was 
placed by the husband on the top of 
the thumb of the left hand, with the 
words, ‘ In the name of tbe father; ’ 
he then removed it to* the forefinger, 
faying, 4 In the name of the Son ; ’ r 
then to the middle finger, adding, 

1 And of the Holy Ghost; ’ finally, 
ho left it as 4 "now, on r tip? fourth 
finger, with the closing word, ‘Amen. ” 
—The History and Toetry of Finger 
Ring*. i 

1981. TheAi^ of being A.gre?jj 
able.—The true art of bciiig'avgreei 
ble is to appear well pleased v Kh all t^j 
company, and rather to seem well enter- 
tty ned wit h them than t o bring entertain¬ 
ment to them. A man thus disposed, per¬ 
haps may not have n?.i»?h learning, nor 
aaf g^j&y b htfhas common gen.se 
, and somcthingfriendly in his behaviour, 
it conciliates men’s minds more than 
the brightest purts without this dis¬ 
position ; and when a man of such a 
turn comes up ft) old #gc, he is almost 
sure to be treated with respect. It is 
true, indeed, tiut we s&oul<J, ijpt dis¬ 
semble and flatter in company; hut a 
man may he very agreeably, strictly 
consistent with truth md sincerity, by 
£ prudent silence where he cannot con¬ 
cur, and a pleasing assent where he 
can. JTf-w and then y r ou meet a per¬ 
son so ejcrctl / fonned to please^ that 


which renders afroa* £bntlew;omai^. 
Courteous to,'illr t ti*.Yvl careful to avoid 
giving offence, is often ropied by those 
who menhy subject, themselves to 
certain rules of etiquette :'Mmt very 
awkwafll is the copy. Warm profes¬ 
sions of regard'av<‘ ly -stowed on those 
who do noj^.-.pief them, and the esteem 
which is/oio to merit appears to he 
lavishedon every one alike. And as 
true humility, blended with a right 
appreciation of self-respect,' gives a 
pleasing east to the countenance, so 
from a sincere and open disposition 
springs that artlessness; t of niannei 1 
which disarms all prod juice. Feeling, 1 
on the contrary’, is riditfSlous when 
affected^ and, evert* when real, 
should not * 1)0 t(fb openly mapifested. 
Let the manners afise from the mind, 
aitd let there he no disguise for the 
genuine emotions of the heart. 

1983. Hinu upon Personal Man¬ 
ners.— It is sometimes objected to 
hooks upon etiquette that they cause 
those who consult them to act with 
mechanical restraint, 'and to show in 
society that they are governed by arbi¬ 
trary pules, rather than by an'intuifcivo 
perception of \fhat "is graceful and 
polite. ( 

«. 1984. This * Objection is unsound 
because it supposes tha* people who 
study the theory ,of etiquette do not 
also exercise their powers of observa-* 
tion in society, and obtain*, by th*ir 
intercourse with others, that freedom 
and ease of department which s-ciety 
filone can impart. 

1985. Books upon- Etiquette are 
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qsefui, inasmfich as ttfey e pound the 
laws of polite society. Expen ;nce 
alone, however, can* give efeect to the 
precise manneinh which those l£ws are 
required to*$o observed., v 

1086. Whatever JBbjections may 
he raised to the teachings of works 
teon etiquette, there ctn^eno sound 
argument against a seres of*sjm$l^ 
and orief hints, which shall operate as 
precautions against mistakes in per¬ 
sonal conducte • 

1987. "At^uL Intermeddling with 
/tfr^Ttuairs of otner^ This is utmost 
wpmrnon fault. % A numbdl" of people 
seldom meet but they begin discussing 
the alfairs «f some one -who is absent. 

This is not only uncharitable, buj posi¬ 
tively unjust. It js equivalent to try¬ 
ing 'll cause in the absct.+:j>f the person 
implicated. Even in tKe cn;.»;nal code 
a prisoner is prc>umed to be JjuuSecnt 
untih he is found guilty, fyeiety, 
however, ss less just, and passes judg- ;xon 
meat without hearing the d< fence. ! his 
it, as a certain rule, 
who unite ’with you m 
ajj'airs nf others will 
' affairs and . 0 )]duct in 


Thipond upon 
that t%e people 
discussing tfie 
proceed to ynur 
your absence. • 

198B. Bo consistent in 4he Avowal 
of Principles. Do n#t deny to-day that 
which you asserted yesterday. If y^u 
do, you wnll stultify yourself, and your 
opinions will soonne found to ha\e no 
weight. You may fancy that jou gain 
favour by subserviency ; but so far 
from gaining favour, fou lose respect. 

. 1980. Avoid Falsehood. There 
can be found no higher virtue than the 
love of tauth. The mw who deceives 
others must himself become the Victim 
of morbid distrust. Knowing the de¬ 
ceit of Ills own heart, and tho falsehood 
of his own tgngue, his eyes must !5e 
always filled with suspicion, and he 
•must lose the greatest oiallhappiness— 
confidence in those who surround him. 

1990. The Following Elements of 
manly character are worthy of fre¬ 
quent ineditation*:—. • 

_i.. To be wise in his disputes. • 
• if- To be a lamb in bis noine. 


£ii. To Ira brave in battle and great 
in moral courage, * 

iv. To be discreet in public. 

v. To be a bard in his Chair. 

vi. To ho a teachef in his household. 

vif. To be£ coumil in his nation. 

Viii.'lo be an arlfitrator in his 

vicinity. 

ix. To be a hermit in His church. 

x. To be a legislator in his country, 
•xi. To be conscientious in lus 

actions. _ • 

xii. To be happy in his life. 

xiii. To be dil^ge.nfin his calling. 

xiv. To be just inJps dealing. 

xv. To do whatever he docth as 

bqjng done unto God, and not" unto 
men. • 

1991. Avoid Manifestations of 
Ill-temper. Rea«on*i.s given for man’s 
guidance. Passion is the tempest by 
which reason is overthrown. Under 
the effects of passion, man’s mind 

omen disoi'ilerfd, his faco disfigured, 
body deformed. A moment’s pas* 
sion has frequently cut off a life’s 
friendship, destroyed a life’s hope, em¬ 
bittered «u life’s peace? and brought 
unending .-orrow and disgrace. # lt is 
scai'cely w orth while -to enter into a 
omparativc analysis of •ill-temper and 
Mission; they are alike discreditable, 
iyke injurious, and should stand 
equally condemned. 

1992. Avoid Pride.— If you*are 
handsome, God made you so; if you qje 
learned^ some one instructed you; if 
you are rich, Goft<jav*> y ou w hat you 
own? Jt is for Qtnci^i&'TJPftt Assist 
goodness; but you should be blind to m 
your own merit* There can be no 
comfort in deeming yourself better than 
you really are: that is self-deception. 
The best men throughout all history 
have been the most humble. 

1993* Affectation is a Farm of 
Pride. —It is, in fact, priSe made ridi- # 
eulous aHj contemptible. Some one 
uniting upon affectation has remarked 
as follows: • 

“If anything will sicken ang disgust a 
man, "it is the affected, mincing way in 


\ 
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which sqriie people choose to talk. St is 
perfectly ifkuscous. If thefe youAg Jhcka- 
napes, wt\o screw their words into ail man¬ 
ner of diabolical shapes, * could only feel 
how perfectly disgusting they were. It 
might induce thegi to drop it. With 
many, it Boon Becomes stfth a*coi^rmed 
habit tiiat they cannot again be taught to 
talk in a plain, straightforward, manly 
way. In the lower order of ladies’ board¬ 
ing-schools, and,indeed, too much every¬ 
where, the same sickening, mincing tdhe j 
Is too olten louud. Do, pray, good peoplq^i 
do talk ip your natural tone, if you don’t 
wish to be Utterly ridiculous and con-4 
temptiBle." ^ 

1904. We have adopted the foje- 
goiri£ Paragraph •because we approve 
of some of its sentiments, but chiefly 
because it shows that persons who 
object to affectation may go to the 
other extremo—vulgarity. It is vulgar, 
we think, to call even the most affected 
* people “jackanapes, %ho screw their 
% words into all manner of diabolical 
shapes.” Avoid vulgarity in manner, in 
speech, and in correspondence. To con¬ 
duct yourself Vulgarly is Jp o%r offence 
to those \gho arc around you ; to bring 
upor? yourself the condemnation of per 
sons of good .taste; and to incur 
penalty of exclu^jon from good^ociPtg 
Thus, cast among the vulgar, you be 
come the victim of your owirerror. * 
1995. Avoid Swearing. —An,oath 
is but the wrath of a perturbed spirit. 
It is mean. A man of high moral 
standing would father* treat an offence 
jjpi|jUj^ii8H0trilMin*show his imMgna- 
tion by an oath. It is vulgar, alto¬ 
gether too low for a decent man. It is 
cowardly , implying a fear either of not 
being believed or obeyed. It is ungen - 
tlemanly. A gdbtlemgn, according to 
Webster, is a genteel man — well-bred, 
refined. It is indecent offensive to 
delicacy, an0extranely unfit for human 
•ears. It is foolish. “Wan^f decency 
is want of sense.” It is abusive—to 
the mind which conceives the oath*, to 
the tongue which utters it, and to the 
penon 04 whom it is aimed. It is 
venomous, showing a man’s heart to be 




per- 
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as a nest $f vipers; and every time he 
swears, one of them starts out from his 
head. ltfs contemptible, forfeiting the 
respect of all tha wise <bftd good. It is- 
wicked , vicjUting th? Divhie law, and 
pfovoking tho displeasure *of Him who 
will not hold hfm guiltless who takes 
His name in vain. - 

•1996. Bya Gentleman.—MoMa- 
decorum, and neatness distinguish 
the gentleman; he is at all time^affable, 
diffident, and studious f$ please. In¬ 
telligent and polite, Ms behaviour is 
pleasant and gracgulV When hft vitsefiT 
the awelliw^oian inferior, he en- 4 
fleavoursjto hide, if possible, the* dif¬ 
ference between tbeir rank^of life; ever 
willing to assist those around him, he 
is neither ujjkind, haughty, nor over¬ 
bearing. mansions of thduricb, 

the conriPEness of his mind induces 
him* to/bend to etiquette, but not to 
stoop ro adulation; correct principle 
cautiAs him to avoid thp gabring- 
table, inebriety, or any other foible 
that could occasion him solf-reproachp 
Gratified with the pleasures ofjreflec¬ 
tion, he rejoices to see tiie gaieties of 
society^ and is fastidious jfpon no point 
of little import. Appear only to be a 
gcnllqjnan # and ^ts shadow will bring 
upttn you contenyit; be a •gentleman, 

1 and its honours will remain even after 
; are dead. # 

I 1997. The Hafpy Man, or True 
i Gentleman. 

How happy is he born or taught. 

That servetli %iot another’s wiii, 
Whose armour is hisjionest thought. 
And simple truth his only skill: 

"Whose passions not his master* are, 
Vflftiose soul it stilbprepared for death 
Not tied unto the world witl^care 
Of prince's ear, dr vulgar breath: 

Who hath his life fronArumours freed. 
Whose conscience is his stftng retreat; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed. 
Nor ruin make oppressors great: * 

.Who God doth late and early pray 
More of His grace "than gifts to lendi 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a well-chosen Book or friend l 
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20.92.* feep away a(J UngleMfty 
Appearances from the person. Xet 
the nails, the teeth, and, in fact, the 
whole system receive military rather 
than studied caro. But let these things 
receive attentijjp Bit th% toj}et-^-not 
elsewhere. * 

2023. Avoid displaying Ezce^ of 
Jewellery. Nothing look?more effemi¬ 
nate upon a man. 

2024. Every one of these Sug* 
gtostions may bo regarded as the centre 
of man^ others, which the earnest 
mind cannot fan tc* discover. (See 
Hints Bn Etiquette, par. 1924.) 

2£g5. Children.—Happy indeed 
is trie^hild who, during the first pencil 
of its existence, is*fod upon no other 
aliment than the njillc of its mother, or 
that of a healthy nursf. If other food 
become necessary before the ehild has 
acquired teeth, it ought to be of a 
j’Jtm; for instance, biscuits or 
stale bread boiled in an equal mixture 
Cf milk and water, to the consistence 
of a thick soup ; but by no means even 
this in the first week of its life. 
Children who are brought«up Wy haxfll, 
that k to iby, who are not nursed*by 
mother or wet nrlrso, require an occa¬ 
sional change ^)f cliel, and thin gracl/l 
affords a wholesome alternation 
milk. "When cows’ milk is,used 
should he obtained, if possible, frrfcn 
one* and the same cow, and dilrted 
with boiled water. Swiss *milk is 
recommended by some mediraC men. 
The Ayle^bnrv Bairjf Company furnish 
f^Sj^b'iality tor young children under 
*-tho name of “ Artificial Human Milk,” 
which is recommondeh. 

2026. Flour or Meal ought never 
■ To he used for^oup, as it produces 
viscid humours, instead of a whole- 
some nutritious chyle. 

2027 A£ter the first Siff Months, 
•freak veal or chicken broth may be 
given, and also, progressively, vegeta¬ 
bles that are not very flatulent, for 
instant, carrots, endive, spinach, 
parsnips, with broth, and a little 
stewed fhiit, such as apples, pears, 
plums, and cherries. 


¥ 


2028. ” Whfu the • Infant* Is 
Weaned, and has acquired its proper’ 
teeth, it isladvisahle to let it have 
small Portions of nuftd, and other 
vegetables, as*jrell as flish^ pf-epared 
of flour, &c.,* scAhat it may gradually 
become accustonred to overy kind of 
strong and whojosome food. ’ > 

• 20$ST Wn/ought, however, tetire 
cautious, andfnot upon any qccour#to 
allow a child pastry, confectionery^ 
icheese, heavy dishes*maile of boiled- 
or baked flour, ^rionS^hofseradish, 
jnustoyd, smokci^jmfl salted Bfliik, * 
especially pbik, and # all compound, 
dishes • fqp the most simplo fodd iS 
the most wholesome. m 

20^p. Potatoes should be allowed 
only in moderation, lyid not to be eaten 
with butter, b vt .lither with other vege- 
tables, ofi.’fdr mashed up or in broth. 

203^ The Time of Taking Food 
is not ,n matter of indifference; very 
young infants make an exception; *for, 
as their consumption of vital power is 
more rapid, they may be more fro* 
qnently indulged with aliment. • 

2032. It is, however, advisable 
to accustom even tHbm t$ a certain 
regularity, so as to afiow them their 
victuals at fstatedp periods olL the day ; 
for it has been observed thSt those 
children which are fed indiscriminately 
through the whole day, are subject 
to debility and disease. The stomach 
should be allowed to recover its tone, 
and to collect the juices necessary for 
digestion, before it is supplied with a 
new poriion of food. , 

2033. The following Order of giv¬ 
ing Food to children has bqpn found 
pvopef, and conduct^ to their Health: 
—After rising in the morning, suppose 
about six o’cloqjt, » moderate portion 
of lukewarm milk, with well baked 
bread, which should by no^ means bo 
now; at nine o’clock, bread with some, 
fruit, or, if fruit be scarce, a smjjl 
quantity of fresh butter; about twelve 
o'clock, the dinner, of <? sufficient quan¬ 
tity ; between four “and five o’clock, 
borne bread with fruit, or, in winter, 
some preserve as a substitute fov'fruit. 
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2034. On 4his Occasion, Children 
should be allowed to eat till they are 
satisfied, without surjjpiting themselves, 
“that they may allot cr$ve for a <4ieavy 
supper, Whici disturbs $ieir rest, and 
is productive of bad hamours: lastly, 

• about seven o’clock tnby may be per¬ 
mitted a light supper, consisting either 
oH&lk, soup, fruit, orboikift vegetabh;s | 
and whe like, but noith\ meat* sor 

i i • j* i i* a i 


mealy dishes, nor any article of food 
which produces flatulency ; in short, 
they ought thci^to <^t but little, and 
rerntte* awak^ n< ^lgfl£t for an ^ioiir 
m after it. * • 

*2035. It hai often been oontendeit 
that Breads hurtful to children; lmt 
this applies only to new bread, or such 
as is not sufficiently % baked%for instance, 
nothing can be more lift. h c,, l or oppres¬ 
sive than rolls, muffins, ‘and trumpets. 
Good wheaten bread, especially ihat 
baked by the abated process, ex¬ 
tremely proper duiing the first years of 
infancy ; but that made of whole wheat 
rafeal, or wheat flour from which the 
bran hftis not been eliminated is, per¬ 
haps, more cdhducivo to health after 
the age of chjldhoQd. 

2036. With iflspeet to Drink, phy¬ 

sicians are decidedly ^gainst giving it 
to children *in large quantities, and at 
irregular periods, whether it consists of 
the mother’s milk, or any othor equally 
mild liquid. • 

2037. It is improper and pernicious 
to keep infants continually at the 
breast; and it would *be loss hurtful, 
nay, even judicious, to lot them cry 
for a few nights, rather than to fill 
them incessantly with w milk, which 
readily ' turns soiqp am the stoA>n*h, 
weakens the digestive organs, and ulti¬ 
mately gdherates scrofulous affections. 

2038. In the latter part of th? 
First Year, pure water, milk-and- 
water, or toast-and-Vater may occa- 
* siqpally be given. On no account 
should d young child be permitfed to 
taste beer or wine, , unless specially 
ordered • by a mBdicai man. Those 
parentg who accustom then- children to*j 
drink Water only, bestow on them a 
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Line, the value and importance of 
which will te sensibly felt through 
life. 

2039. Many Children ‘ acquire a 
Habit of Drinking during tbeir meals; 
it would be mqre conducive to digestion 
if they were occustomccTto drink only 
after having made a meal. This salu¬ 
tary fule is too*often neglected, though 
it is certain that inundations of the 
stqwach, during the mastication and 
.maceration of the food, not only vitiate, 
ftigostion, but they may bo attended 

I with other bad cqpseifuencos ; *as cold 
^ drink, when brought^n contact} with 
the teeth previously Healed, may easily 
occasion cracks or chinks in theseTra?- 
ful bones, and pavc-dho way for*their 
carious dissolution. 

2040. If we Inquire into the Cause 

which produces the crying of infants, 
we shall find that it seldom originates 
from pain, or uncomfortable scneaAiflfi£^_, 
£or those who ate apt to imagino that 
such causes must ahi ays operate on the. 
body of an infant, are egregiously mis¬ 
taken ; inasmuch us the^ concei ve that 
tho« physical condition, together with 
the method of expressing sensations, is 
the same in infants and adults. 

2041. It requires, ^however. 


I it requires, ^however, no 

(■•^flonsVation to prova that the stato of 
tne former is essentially different from 
that of the latter. 

2<J42. In the First Year of in¬ 
fancy, many expressions of the tender 
organs arc to be considered only as 
efforts of manifestation* of.ugwcr. 

2043. We obsor7e,*?or ili'stance, ihl* 

a child, as soon as it is undressed, or , 
disencumbered froTn swaddling clothes, 
moves its anus and legs, and often 
makes a variety of strong exertions*-, 
yet no leasonabl c*porsofi would supposo 
that such attempts arise from a proter- 
nutural rir xippi%ssi ve state of the little 
agent. * . 

2044. is therefore equally ab¬ 
surd to draw an unfavourable inference 
from* every inarticulate cry ; because, 
in most instances, these vociferating 
sounds imply the effort whielf children 
necessarily make to display the strength 
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of their iqjigs, and exercise th.Q organs the least indulged, thrive much Better, 
of respiration. unfold all their faculties quicker, and 

2045. * Nature has wisely ordained acquire nftre muscular strength and. 
that by these very efforts the power vigour of mind; thaq {hose who have 
and utility of functions so essential to been constantly favoured^nd treated 
life should be £evflopcd,«and< rendered by their parent!* with tho most soli- 
more perfect with every inspiration. eitous attention: bodily weakness am 1 -* 

2046. Hence it follows, that those mental, imbecility arc the usual aJJ'.- 
over-anxious parents cfr nurses, who j > InVter 65 the fitter. " 
continually endeavour to prevent in- * 2052. l!he First and' Principal 
fants crying do them a material injury ; Rule of education ought never to Bo 
for, by such imprudent management^ .j forgotten —that maif }«.fcntejided to lie 
their children seldom or never ac quire a free and independent «gent; that his. 
a perfect form <ft tlw breast, while the, morn! and pliyefe" .f 1 powers ought* to 
foundation is 1^1 in the pectoral ves- I he spontaneously developed ; that he 
selsfor obstructions and other diseases, should a* soon as possible be inado 

UH,47. Independently of any par- acquainted with the naturc^nd uses of 
ticular causes, tlif c ries of c hildren, all hi* faculties, in order to attain that 
with regard to their general effects, are degree of poifocrion#vhich is consistent 
highly beneficialhn«>necessary. with the sj^tf&pre of his organs f and 

2048. In the First Period of Life, that he was not originally designed for 

such exertions are almost the only ex- wheft $e endeavoui to make of him by 
.. ~r-.« «*' the infant; Jhus the circula- artificeal aid. • . 

tion of the blood, and all tho otht" 2053. The Greatest Aft in edu- 
fluids, is rendered mow uniform ; diges- eating children consists in a oontmug^ 
lion, nutrition, and the growth of the vigilance oyer all their actions, without 
body are tlieydiy promoted; and the ever giving them an opportunity of 
different secretions, together*'with*the discovering that thgy are guided and 
very, important office of the skin, or watched. • 

insensible perspiration, are duly per- 2054. There are? however, In¬ 
formed. * L ^ st?ncG 8 in which the loud»eamplaiuts 

2049. It is* Extremely Improper of infants demand our attention. 

to consider every noise of a^, infant as „ 2055. Thus, if their Cries he un- 
a claim upon our assistance, and to in- usually Violent anc^long continued, we 
tnlfio either food or drink, with a„view may conclude that they are troubled 
k» satisfy its supposed wants. By such with colic pains ; if, on such occasions, 
injudicious conduct, children readily 1 they move their arms and hands re¬ 
acquire the injurious nabit of demand- pealedly towards tho face, painful 
nutriment at improper times, and teething may accoutft for the cause; 

• without necessity; their digestion be- and if other morbid phenomena accom¬ 
panies impaired ; and consequently, at pany their cries, or if these Expressions 
this early age, the whole mass oi tho be* repeated ascertain periods of the 
.•^-fluids is gradual!} corrupted. day, we ought not to slight Jtiem, hut 

2050. Sometimes, however, the endeavour to dfecofev the proximato or 

Mother or Nurse removes the child remote causes. • 

from its c^uch, carries it‘affout fre- 2056. Infant^ Cauuotc Sleep too 
«qucntly in the middle of the night, Long; and it is a favourable Symptom 
and thus exposes it to repfuted colds, whei\ they enjoy a calm mjd lowg- 
yhich are in their effects mfiqjtoly continued rest, of which they should 
more dangerous than the most violent by no means he deprived, aB this is the 
eries. I greatest support granted to them by 

2051: We learn from Daily Expe- v nature. . 

rience, that children who have been ] 2057. 4 Child lives comparatively ^ 


A 


DO A LIT/LR WELL, AN1> YOU DO MUCH. 


’ maoh* faster than an .fdult; its blood 
flows more rapidly; every stiimilus 
^operates more powerfully Jk and not 
only its consfinient *. parts, b!lt its 
vital resources also, are #nore speedily 
ionsumcd. %* 

V 2058. Sleep promotes a more Calm 
IM Uniform Circulation of the blood, 
it l^litatos the assimiMion *of the 
nutriment .received, and\ i ontrimites 
towards a mgre copious and regular 
deposition of aljruentary matter, while 
the . horizontal yjsta ro is the most 
% fav6iirable to tfit^Dwaitl^and devglop 
iP.ent of the chilli- • 

20&8. Sleep ought to bg in Fro 
portion to Ae age of the infant. After 
, the age of six months, the "periods of 
sleep, as well as all ot^ertmiinuL fuue- 
tionsflnay in some dogrt\#L ^ regulated ; 
yet, even then, a child should bo 
suffered to sleep tho whole night,•and 
several hours bolt in the niornusg and 
in the afternoon. 

2060. Mothers and Nurses should 
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and 
them* 


hurtful; jior is it propci^ to carry 
i*from a dark room immediately 
into a glaring, light, or against a daz¬ 
zling wall; for the sudden ‘impression 
of light debilitates thf? organs of vision, 
and lays tjie foundation of weak eyes, 
from early infancy. * 

2064. A Bedroom or Night Nur¬ 
sery ought to be spacious andflofty, dry, 
airy, and not inhabited through the day. 

£065. No Servants, if possible, 

, should bo suffered to sleep in the same 
loom, and no linen or washed clothe3 
should ever be hqng there to •dry, as 
they contaminate the^gir in which sc 
considerable a portion of infantile life 
m%st be spent. v ~"* 

2066. The Consequences amend¬ 
ing a vitiated atmosphere in such rooms 
are serious, and oltcif fatal. 

2067. Feather Beds should be 

banished from nurseries, as they are un ■ 
natural and debilitating contrif^na^.^ 

2068. The Windows should never 
he opened at night, but may ho left ope% 


endeavour to accustom infants, from the : the whole day in line clear weather, 
time oftheir birth, to sleep hi the night I 2069. Lastly, the ^edstead must 
preferably to fhe i|ay, and for this pur- , noK*bo pfheedatoo low on tho floor; nor 

is it*proper to let cliildren •leep - on a 
couch which i3 made without any 
Novation from the ground ; because the 
: TOst mephitic anil pernicious stratum 
o^air in ^tn apartment is that within 
one or two feet from the floor, whilo 
the jjiost w holesome, or atmosphericeiir, 
is in thesniildle of the room, and t^o 
inflammable gas ascends to tbe lop. 

2Q»70. Cooltery^^ Children. 

2071. Food for an Infant. —Take , 
of fresh cow’s mi’ik, oue tablespoon!ul, 
and mix with two tablespoonfuls of 
hot water; sweeten with loaf sugar, _ 
much as may he agrceifble. This quan¬ 
tity is sufficient for once feeding a 
ncw-btroinfant; and the same quantity 
may bo given every th'O or three 
hours,—find oftener, —till the mother’s 
breast affords natural nourishment. 

2072. Milk for Infants Sfs 
Months Old.—Take one pint of milk, 
one pint of water ; boil it, ai*i adt* one 
tablespoonful of flour. Dissolve the 


pose they ought to remove all external 
impressions which may disturb their 
rest, such ^.s noise, flight,. &c«^ but 
especially not to obey every call lor 
taking them up, end giving food qj, 
improper times. 

2061. After the Seoond Year of 
their age, children will not instinctively 
require to sleep in the forenoon, though 
after dinner it may bo Continued to the 
tiiird and fourth year of life, if the child 
shows a particular iuclination to repose; 
becausq, till that age, th# full half of 
life may safely he^illotted to sled}).* 
206‘2. From that period, however, 
sleep ought to be shorteaied for the space 
of one hour wi£h every succeeding year, 
Ip that a child of seven years old may 
weep about eight, and not exceeding 
n»e hours: this proportion may bo 
continued to’ the age of adolescence, 
and even manhood. 

2063. To aw&keif Children from 
their sleep with a noise, or in an imperii* 
ous manner, is extremely injudicious 
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flout* fir£t in half u toucupiul of j w%ter; EggS ; &0.—For children rice ought to he 
it must be strained in gradually, and cooked in yp more water than is nocea- 
boiled hafd. twenty minutes. As the sary t# si*ell it.f appfps roasted, or- 
child grows older* one-third water. If stewed with .no'mors water than is 
properly made, it is the mostnutritious, necessary to Steam them {* vegetables 
at tho same liu*; tnc mos* delicate food so well cooked aJ* to make them require- , 
that can be given to young children. little butter, and less digestion; egr 

2073. JBroth, made of mutton, bojjed sJowi/^nd soft. The boily*' - 'of 
veal, or chicken, with stale bread niiljc <jught t^ be directed by the . tate 
toasted, and broken in, is safe and oi the bowc'is; if flatulent hr bilious, 
wholesome for the dinners of childrin a very little currie^powder may be 
when first weaned. given with vegetables 7 ith good effect. 

207$. Milk,.fresh from the cow, Turmeric and tho^wff’irrseeds (Mt jiot 
with a very little leaf sugar, is good . pepptrs) arq aiso^pamculaiiy useful in 1 
and siffe food «tfor young children, such cases. * •. *' 

I'rnjn three years old to seven, pure 2079. 1 Potatoes and Peas. —Pota- 

inilK^. into which stalo bread *is | toes, particularly some kinds, aro not 
crumbled, is the *best breakfast and ! easily “‘digested by children; but this 
supper for u child* j may bo remedy by "mashing then 7 very 

2075. For a Ghifd’s Luncheon. — [ fine, and sea&iung them with salt and 
Good sweet butter, with stale bread, a little,milk. When peas are dressed 
is one of the most nutritious, at the for children, let them he seasoned with 

nrm./Jj iffire the most wholesome articles mint and salt, which will take off tho 
of food that can be given children aflei- flatulency. If they are old, let them 
'they are weaned. j be pulped, as the skins cannot V' 

2076. Milk Porridge.—Stir four j digested by children’s stomachs. *Kever 
tn blospoonsfulu of oatmeal, smoothly, ! give them vegetables less stewed than 
into a quart of milk, then*stir it quickly I would pulp through : cullender. 

into a quail of boiling water, and’boll | 2080. Rice Pudding "With Fruit.— 

it up a few minifies till it is thickened * | In a pint of ncy milk put two largo 
sweeten with sugar. Oatmeal, whety ; spoonfuls of rice^ well wished ; then 
it is found to agife with the stomach, I add two apples, pared and quartered, 
is much better for i hildren, being a mild | in a few currants or rusins. Simmer 
aperient as well ns cleanser; fine flour j slowly till tho rice is very soft, then 
in A’cry shape is the revcr&e. Whore ; add one egg beaten to bind it: servo 
bfecuit-powder is in use, let if be made with cream and sugar, 
at home; this, at all events, will pro- 2081. Puddi’tgs and Pancakes for 
vent thcwi.gflffidirthe sweepings $jt the Children. —Sugar and egg, browned 
baker’s counters, "bo\cs, and baskets, before the fire, or dropped as fritters 

»» All the waste bread in the nursery, j into a hot frying-pan, without fat, will 
bard ends of stale loaves, &i\, ought to ! mal$c (T a nourishing meal. * 

bo dried in the oven or screen, and re- j &082. To prepare 4 Fruit for Children. 

' VAiced to powder^n the mortar. ■ —A far more wholesome way than in 

2077. Meats for Children.—Mutton ! pies or pudding!, is\o put apples sliced, 
and poultry are the best. Birds and j or plums, currants, gooseberries, &c., 
the white mpat of fowls arc* tnc most into a stone jar, and spritjklq among 
delicate food of this kind tint can be ! them as much sugar as necessary. Set 
given. These meats should'be slowly j tho jar in the oven, with a tcaoupfuFof 
cooked, aAd no gravy, if made rich ivith i water to prevent the fruit from burning ; 
butter, Should be eaten by a young child, or put tho jar info a saucepan of water 
Never give children hard, tough, half- infill its contents be perfectly done, 
cooked meats, of any kind. . j Slices of bread or some rice nlay be 

2078. Vegetables for Children.— • put into the jar to eat with the fruit.*. 
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. 2083. Eice and Apples. —Core as 
many nice apples as will Ell the tlish ; 

. boil them in l^ht •syrup jk prepare a 
quarter, of a pftujid of*rice in muh with 
sugar and talt; put some, of the rice 
. in the dish, put in the apples, and fill 
^up tho intervals with lice; hake it in 
oven till it is a fine cojpur. 

^84. A nice Apple ttakelhii Cnilt 
drefi^—Grate some stale bVad, and Slice 
about double*the quantity of apples; 
butter a jnoifb^ End line it with sugar 
pa^t^jond str%w jn Arne crumbs, mixed 
■ with a little suj^f-fce* lay in tuples, # 
witji.a few bits«f butter over them, au<l 
so continue till the dish is hill ; cover 
it with crffuibs, or prepared rice ; season 
with cinnamon and sugar. Bakogt well. 

2085. Fruits*for^Cftildren .—That 
fruits are naturally Jftulthy in their 
season, if nightly taken, no 


one who 

believes that the Creator is^a*kind 
and .beneficent Being cau doubt*. And 
yet the fisc of summer fruits appears 
. jgften to cause most fatal diseases, 
especially in children. Why is this ? 
Because we % do not conform to the 
natural law., in losing this kind of diet. 
These luwshue very simple, and easy to 
understand, llbt the fruit be lipe when 
you eat*it«i and eat Vhon ^you •roi^ure 
food. Fruits that lAve seeds are much 
more wholesome than the stone fruits. 
But all fruits are ljpttcr, for very young 
children, if baked or cooked in some 
manner, and eaten with bread. •The 
French always eat brepd with raw fruit. 
Apples and winter pears are very ex¬ 
cellent food for* children,—indeed, for 
almost any person in health,—but best 
when eaftm for breakfast or dinner. If 
taken late in 1 he* evdhing, fruit Bften 
proves injurious. The old saying, that 
apples are gold in the morning, silver yt 
noon, and hath at night, is pretty near 
the truth# Both apples and pears are 
' often good and nutritious when baked 
efr stewed, and when prepared 4 in this 
way are especially suitable for those 
delicate constitti^ons that cannot bear 
raw fruit. Much oflhe fruit gathered 
when.unripe might be rendered fit for 
^food by preserving in sugar. 


allow half a 
sugur to every 


2086. Bgpe Currants nne (yccei- 
lent food for children. Mash the fruit, 
sprinkle with .sugar, and let* them eat 
freely, taking some good * bread with 
the fruit. * 

2087* B&okbeify glam. — Gather 
tho fruit in dry weather ; ” 

pouqd of good brown 
pound of fruit; boil the wlftle together 
gently for an hour, or till tho black¬ 
berries are soft, stirring and mashing 
them well. Preserve it like any othw 
jam, and it will be found very useful 
in families, particulftly for Children, 
regulating their bowjdls, and enabling 
you to dispense with cathartics. It 
Skay be used in the ordinary yay*in 
roll-over puddings? and for tarts, or 
spread on bread instead of butter; and 
even when the blackberries are bought, 
it is cheaper than butter. Jn the 
country every family should preserve 
at least half a neck of blasbW.'4af»g.,. 

, 2088. Blackberry Pudding or Pie.— 

A pudding or pie made of blackberries 
only, or of blackberries and apples 
mixed in equal proportions is excellent. 
F8r suiftiblcssuet cruet see par. 12C9, 
and for put! paste see par. >257., 

2089. To make Senna and Manna 

SPalatable. — Take of* senna leaves 
iftid nftnna a quarter of an ounce 
qf each, and pour over them a pint 
of boiling water; when the strength 
is abstracted, pour the infusion*over 
from a* quarter to half a pouud«of 
prunes# and two large tablespoonfuls 
of West Indiii ^nolasses. _ Stew tho 
whole slowly urffif Hie' liquid is 
nearly absorbed. When cold it can* 
be eaten with brC&d and butter, without 
detecting the senna, and is excellent 
for children when costive. % 

2090. Discipline of Children. 
—Children should not be allowed to 
ask f§r the tamo thing twice. This 
may bo accomplished *by parent* 
teacher,••ir whoever may happen to 
haye the management of them, payipg 
attention to their little wants? if pro¬ 
per, at once, when possible. Children 
should be instructed to Understand 
that* when they are not answered 
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imniofliafcetyi it is because it is jjiot 
convenient. Let them learn patience 
by waiting. 

2091. VLy Wife’s Little Tea 

Parties. 

My wife is cflelfrated for her little 
parties, — not tea parties alone, but 
dinner parties, pie-nio parties, music 
parties, supper parties—in fact, she is 
the life and soul of ai.l parties, which 
is more than any leading politician o J 
the day can boast. But her great forte 
is her little tea parties—praised and 
enjoyed by everybody. A constant 
visitor at these lifttle parties is Mrs. 
Hitching (spoken of elsewhere), and 
before.^ certain epoch in her life (S<\ 
par. 216) she was wont to remark 
that she 41 never know Aany one who 
understood the Aart of bringing so many 
Aelegancies together” as my wife. 
Nobody makes tea like her, and how 
11 she wil^ impart at a 
future time. But for her little “nick 
-Vteks,” as she calls them, which give 
a variety and a charm to the tea-table 
■without trenching too deeply upon our 
own pocket, she has been Lind*enough 
to give a few receipts upon the present 
occasion. ' 

2092. Good Plum Cake.— Oqe 
pound of flour, quarter of a potod ol‘ 
butter, quarter of a pound of sugait 
quarter of a pound of currants, tlirCb 
eggs* half a pint of milk, and a small 
tenepoonful of carbonate of soda or 
baking powder. The above is excellent. 
The cakes MS alvays- baked in a com¬ 
mon earthen floioet-pot saucer, which 
«s a very good plan. 

2093. Gingerbread Snaps.— 

One pound of flour, half a pound of 

i.__t ie, half a pound of sugar, quarter of 

a pound of butter, half an ounce of best 
prepared ginger, sixteen drops of essence 
of lemon, polish the siz.c of A nut 
dissolved in a tablcspoonful of hot 
water. 

2094. Drop Oakes. —Ono pintof 
flour, hdlf a pound of butter, quarter 
of a pound of pounded lump sugar, 
half a nutnfeg grated, a handful of cur¬ 
rants, two eggs, and a large pinch of 


earbonate of soJa, or a'littlo halting 
powder. To be baked in a slack oven 
for ten jninttes or 9 qujpter of an hour. 
The above quantity make about 

thirty excellepdfcgkes. c 

2095. A vef f Nice and Cheap . 
Cake. —Two pounds anda half of flour, - 
three quarters of a pound of sues , 
tHiee quarter/ of a poTind of bu^r, 
huff' a pouni^ of currants or qjuarter 
of a pound of raisins, quarter of a" 
pound of orange peel' /wo ounces of 

f caraway seeds, half an. ounce of gpQUfid 
finnan®on or_ gtngf&'-, m iour teaspoonfuls 
of^ carbonate of soda or some bakjng** 
powder ; rt ixed well, with rather better 
than a pint of new milk. 'Ihc butter 
must bi well .molted previous to being 
mixed with ttr6 ingredients. * 

2096. “^hsey Wonders/”— 
The oddity of these “wonders” con* 
sists Solply in the manner of cooking, 
and thd* shape conseqifrnt. Take »two 
pounds of flour, six ounces of butter, 
six ounces of white sugar, a littlg*. 
nutmeg, ground ginger, and J^mon 
peel; beat eight eggs, and knead them 
all well .together ; a t taste of brandy 
will be an improvement.*' Roll the 
paste into a long mass about the thick¬ 
ness,of ,T youi wrist?; cut off a. s 1 ice and 
rol 1 it into an ovafl, about four inches 
loFg and three inches wide, not too 
thin; cut two slit.® in it, but not 
through either end, there will then be 
three bands. Pass the left one through 
the aperture to ^Jie right, and throw 
it into a brass or bdl-metal skillet of 
roiling lard or beef or mutton drip¬ 
ping. You may cook three or four 
at a time. In about two minutes 
turn “them with k fork, and you will 
find them browned, and swollen or 
risen in two. or ^hrefe minutes more. ' 
Remove them from the yan to a dish, 
when they will dry and cool. 

2097. Muffin 8 . —Add a pint and a 
half of good ale yeast (from pale malt; 
if possible) to a bushel of the very best 
white flour ; lot the j^cqsflic all night in 
wutor, then pour°off the water quite 
clear; heat two gallons.of water 5 just 
milk-warm, and mix the water, yeastr, % 
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and tvo ounCe^ of salt vgell together for powder into the flour dissolve the 
about a quarter of an hour. Strain the sugaa ih the* water, and tlicfti add the 
whole, and mix up your dough as light milk. Pour this mixture gradually 
.as possible, let^g if lie in ihe Irough over the flour,* and mix well together; 
an hour«to rise"; giext rolI.it with your divide the mass into three portions, and 
hand, pullinjf it into lityft pieces about bake twenty-live minutes, Flat round 
the size of a large walftut. These must tins or eartheif pans are Ifte best to bake 
vfre rolled out thin with a rolling-pin, the cakes in. Buttermilk may be used 
in?vj. (good deal of flour, an# if «pver§d, instead of inijk and watery if pre- 
imm-^lately with a piec\ of flann^lj ferred. 

they wijd Abo to a proper thickness ; 2100. TJnfermented Cake — 

but? if too large or small, dough must Teoco of flour one pound and a half, - 
be added accordingly. or taken away ; ‘baking powder, four teaspoonfuls; sugar, 
mequ^hflo, tb» ^ough must, be also one ounce and a half; Ignttcr, oile ounce 
-♦covered with flmftJci* • hjext begin •and a half ; milk,Two aty ounceg; cur- 
bakipg; and when laid on the iron? rants, six ounces, nnftv or less. Mix 
watch carefully, and when*one side t-lm baking powder and butter into L'jo 
changes colour, turn the other, taking flour by rubbing thgru together *' next 
care that they do not biqp. or bfcome dissolve the sugar in the milk, and odd 
discoloured. Be direful also that the it gradually to tjje flour, mixing the 
iron does not get too hot)! In order to whole intimately, and adding fruit at 
bake muffins properly, you ought discretion. Bake in a tin or earthen 
have a placo built as if a copper were pan. . r - L t - T 

to be eet; Jbul instead of copper a*piece 2101. Eunciieon Cakes.—Take 
of iron must be put o\er the top, fixed df flour ono pound , baking powder 
i ’'Jtorm like tho bottom of an iron pot. throe teaspoonfubs, sugar, three ounces ; 
underneath which a coal i’>v is kindled butter, three ounces; currants, four 
when required. Toast the muffins crisp ounces; #iill^ ono pint, or twenty 
on both sides with a fork; pull them ounces: bake one hour in* a quick 
open with ydhr hand, and they will he oven* t * 

like a honeycofeb; lay in^as much ^ 2102. Nice Plum Cake.—Take 
butter as yoh intend; 'then clap Theta or one pound; bakgig powder, three 

together, and set by the fire : turn them teaspoonluls; butter, 6 ix ounces ; loaf 
once, that both sides may he butterecP su^r, six Ounces; currants, six ounces; 
alike. When quite* done, cut them three eggs; milk, about four ounces; 
across with a knife; but if you use a bake lor qjac hour and a half in a tin qf 
knife either to spread or divide thefli, pan. # 

they will boas heavy as lead. Some 2103. Lemon • Buns.—Take of 
kinds of flour will soak up more water flour cme pound; bak#*.g powder, three 
than others; wlien this occurs, add teaspoonfids; butter, six ounces; loaf 
water; or if too moist, add flour: for sugar, four ounces >one egg; essence of 
the dough lnust be as liglft as possible. lemon, six or eight drops: make into 

2098. Unferrhented Cakes, twenty buns, and hake in a quick ovqjj 
&C.—Allrfiakes of this description may for fifteen minutes- • 

be made with the aid of ft little baking-* 2104. Soda Cake.—Tukeofflomr 
powder, or egg •powder. For instruo- half a p^uiyl; ])icuibonate of soda, two 
tions respecting these* preparations the drachms; tartaric acid, tw<$ drachms; 

■ reader is referred to pars. 10 LI, 1012 butter, four % ounces; white sugar, two 

2099. Tea Cakes.—Take of flour ounces; currants, four ounces; two 
one pound ; sugar, one ounce; butter, eggs ; warm milk, half a toacupful. * 

• one ounqo ; bakiifg.pow^ler, three tea- 2105. Excellent Biscuits. —< 
spoonfuls; milk, six ounces; water, »Take of flour two pounds; carbonate 
six ounces. Bub the butter and baking | of ammonia, three drachms, in fine pow- 
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tier.; white sugar, four ounces ;■ arrow- 
root one ounce; butter, four ounces, one 
egg: mix into a stiff paste with new 
milk, and t>eat them well with a rolling- 
pin for half an hour; rollout thin, and 
cut them out f with a docker,, and bake 
in a quick oven for fifteen minutes. 

2106., Wine Biscuits. —Take of 
flour half a pound; buttfer, four ounces; V 
sugar, four ounces; two eggs; carbo- > 
nate of ammonia, one drachm; white ' 
•wine, enough to mix to a proper coi}-. 
sistence. Cut out with a glass. 

2107. Ginger Cakes. — To twq. 
pounds of floun^dd three quarters of a 
pou nd of good moist sugar, one ounce 
bestrTamaica ginger well mixed in* 1 .he 1 
flour; have ready three quarters of a 
pound of lard, melted, and four eggs 
well beaten: mix *the lard and eggs 
together, and stir into the flour, which 
will form a paste; roll out in thin 

bake in a jnodcratcly heated 
oven. Lemon biscuits may he ma^e 
«in a similar way, by substituting essence 
of lemon for ginger. 

2108. Sponge Cake.— {Very 
Easy Method. )—The following rdbeipt 
is a" exdbllcnt as it is simple, it -gives 
less trouble than any other, and has 
never been Miown to fail:—Take ( e 
eggs and half u pound of lobf sugar, 
sifted; break the eggs upon, the sugar, 
and beat all together with a steelwork 
fcfr half an hour. Previously take the 
(weight of two eggs and a hasf, in their 
shells, •of flour. After you have beaten 
the eggs, and suga/ ‘ the time specified, 
grate in the rintt-of a lemon (tne juice 
may be added at pleasure), stir in tbo 
flour, and immediately pour it into a 
tin lined with buttered paper, and let 

-«& be instantly put into rather a cool 
oven. " , 

2100. Sponge Cake. — Take | 
equal weight of eggs •and ^ugar; half 
. their weight in sifted flour ; to twelve 
eggs add the grated rinu of three 
, lemons, and the juice of two. Beat 
the eggs carefully, white and yolks 
separately, before they are used. Stir 
the materials thoroughly together, and? 
bake in a quick oven. 


2110. Aiftxond Sponge Cake , 

is made by adding blanched almonds 
to the abeve. r 

21*11. -Yule Cafks. — Take onef 
pound of fffish butter; one )x>\md of 
sugar; one pCynd and a (half of flour; - 
two pounds oz currants; a glass oj 
brandy; £ne pound*of sweetmeat ; 
tVo a dunces, of sweet almond^i- ten 
•eggs; a q/arter of an oiyice ft all¬ 
spice ; ana a quarter of an ounce -of 
cinnamon. Melt thr butter to a cream, 
and put in the sygar/ ’ StiT’it till quite 
ligljt, adding tkgu^^jpTce andt-vjfciadeo 
cinnamon'; in a quarter of an hour| 
take th^ yolks of the eggs, and work 
them two or three at a time; and the 
whiles of the same must by this time 
be beaten ifito a fltrong snow, quite * 
ready to wo]k in. As the paste must 
not stand to chill the butter, or it will 
behcavy, work in tne whites gradually, 
then* 'add the orangq peel, lemon, and 
citron, cut in fine strips, and the 
currants, which must be mixed in ^ 
well, with the sweet almonds; tSSSi 
add the ‘sifted flour and glass of 
brandy. Bake this cake in a tin 
hoop,'in a hot oven, for three hours, 
and put twelve sheets of paper under 
it to.keep it frqm burning, 

2112. Cake of Mixed Fruits. 
e —Extract the juice from red currants 
by simmerirg them very gently for a 
few minutes over* a slow fire ; strain it 
through folded muslin, and to one pound 
of tho juice add a pound and a half of 
freshly gathered cooking apples, pared, 
and rather deeply<. wned, that die 
fibrous part may be avoided. Boil these 
quite slowly,until the mixture is per¬ 
fectly smooththen, to evaporate part 
of the moisture, let the boiling be 
quickened, hn from tweifty-five to 
thirty minutes, draw ^he pan from the 
fire, and throw in gradually a pound and 
a quarter of sugar in fine powder; mix 
it well with the fruit, and when, it is 
dissftlved, continue the 'boiling rapidly 
for twenty minutes linger, keeping tho . 
mixture eonsU.ntl/ stirred; put it into 
a mould, and store it, when $old, for 
winter use, or serve it for dessert, or ftar 
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the second conrse ; in."the latter case, 
decorate it with spikes of almonds, 
blanched, and heap solid whipped cream 
'found it, or pps*r a <ju$tara iifto the 
dish. For dessert, it may' be garnished 
with dice of %he palest%dpple jelly. 

^ 2113. Banbury Cakes. —Boll 
<l }t the paste abbut naif ai^inch thick, 
anii cut it into pieces ; th^n rdll agdln*j 
till piqpe becomes twi^e the siaes 
put; some Banbury meat iir the middle 
erf one side ; fald the other over it, and 
pinch it into ^sonjpwhat oval shape; 
flattea*ft with .haq^L at the top, 
"Totting the seam be quite at rtie botfom j 
nib the tops over with the white of an 
egg, laid on with a brush, and dust loaf 
sugar over them : bake in a moderate 
oven. % % 

2M4. Meat for Bafct^y Cakes.— 
The meat for Banbury 'cakes is made 
thus:—Beat up a quarter of a pound 
of butter until it Jmcomes in thl% state 
of cr&uu ;• then mix with it half a 
pound of candied orange and lemon 
pufrl, cut fine ; one pound of currants, 
a quarter of an ounce of ground cinna¬ 
mon; and a‘quarter of an ounce of 
allspice: mij all*well together, and 
keep in a jar till jvanted for use. 

2115. Bath. Bury.—A quarter of 
a pound (fit flour ; four yolks and three 
whites of eggs, with four spoonfuls ol 
solid fresh yeast. Beat in a bowl, ana 
set before tho fire to rise; then rub 
into one pound of flour ten ounces pf 
butter; put in half a pound of sugar, 
and caraway comfits ; ’when the eggs 
and yeast are pretty light, mix by de¬ 
grees all together; throw a cloth over 
it, and set before the tire Ip rise. Make 
the bunff, and whcit on 4lio tins, ftrush 
over with the yolk of egg and milk; 
strew thftn with parkway comfits; 
bake in a quick oven. If baking pow-"| 
der is used a instead of yeast, use two 
teaspoonfuls, and proceed as directed, 
omitting to set the dough before the 
fire to risfe, which is useless as regards 
all articles made jvith baking powder. 

2116. * Belvictere# Cake for 
Breakfast or Tea.— -Take a quart 
of flour' four eggs; a piece of butter 


the size of ai^egg; a piece erf lard, the 
same*size: mix the butter and lard well 
in the flour ; beat the eggs light in a 
pint bowl, and fill it up with cold milk; 
then pour it gradually into the flour ; 
add a teafpoojfful of* saty ; work it for 
eight or ten minutes only : cut the 
dough with a knife to the size you wish 
it; r&U them Jhto cakes abolit the size 
of a breakfast plate, and bake in & 
qirfck oven. 

2117. To Make Gingerbread 
Cake.—Take one pound and a # half of 
treacle ; one and* a # half ounces of 
Aground ginger ; half £« ounce o£ cara¬ 
way seeds; two ounces of all spice j 
fov ounces of orange peel, shred.fme ; 
half a pound of tweet butter; six 
ounces of blanched almonds; one pound 
of honey; and on<?anS a half ounces of 
carbonate of soda; with as much fine 
flour as makes a dough of moderate 
consistence. Dnrection m*jk. 1 .::. .Vn^,i.» 
^ ake a pit in five pounds of flour; then 
pour in the treacle, and all the other# 
ingredients, creaming the butter; then 
mix them altogether iqjo a dough; 
woilt it Hell f then put in three quar¬ 
ters <of an ounce of tartaric %cid„and 

S it the dough into a buttered pan, and 
ike for two hours in a efiol oven. To 
kneV when it is readj% plungo a fork 
intp it, anjl if it comes out sticky, put 
the*cako in the oven again ; if not it 
is re«vdy* This is a good and simple 
test, whieh may be resorted to i» 
baking btcad and all kinds of cakes. 

2118. Pic-NjctBiffcuits.—Take 
two ounces of fresh buttfcr, and well work 
it with a pound of flour. Mix thoroughly 
with it half a saltspoonful of pure esu- 
bonate of soda, two ounces of sugar; 
mingle thoroughly with the flour, mak? « 
up the paste with spoc^ifuls of milk; 
it will require scarcely a quarter of a 
pint, ftnead smooth, roll a quarter of 
an inch thick, cut in rounds about the « 
size of th54op of a small wineglass; 
roll these out thin, prick them well,, 
lay them on lightly floured tins* and 
bake in a gentle oven until crisp. When 
*cold put into dry canister#! Thin 
cream ’used instead of milk, in the 
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paste, Mil enrich the •biscuits. To 
obtain variety caraway seeds or gjinger 
ean be added at pleasure. 

2119. Ginger Biscuits and 
Cakes. —Work into small crumbs 
three ounces* of* - butter, two pounds 
of flour, and three ounces of powdered 
sugar and two of ginger, ip fine 
powder; knead into n stiff paste, 
with new milk; roll thin, cut out 
with a cutter: bake in a slow oven 
fcntil crisp through; keep of a pal # e. 
colour. t Additional sugar may be used 
when a sweeter'oiscnit is desired. For # 
good ginger cai/*s, butter six ounces; 
sugar eight, for each pound of flour; 
wet the ingredients into a paste with 
eggs: a little lelnon-pcel grated will 
give an agrccablp flavour. 

2120. Sugar Biscuits.—Cut the 
butter into the flour. Add the sugar 
and caraway seeds. Pour in the 

"*lffthTiy : , - "a^t , ’ ,r chen tly* milk. Lastly, 
put in the soda. Stir all well wiyi 
* a knife, and mix it thoroughly, till it 
becomes a lump of dough. Flour your 
pasteboard, and lay the dough on it. 
Knead it very well. Sivide it v into 
eight or‘'ten pieces, and knead* each 
piece separately. Then put them all 
together, anil knead them very well 
into one lump. * Cut the dough in half, 
and lay it out into sheets, , about half 
an inch thick. Beat the sheets- of 
dough very hard on both sides wkh tho 
foiling pin. Cut them out'Into round 
cakes with the edge of a* tumbler. 
Butter tins anfl^lay the cakes o^ them. 
Bake them of a Very pale brown. If 
done too much they will lose their 
taste. Let the oven be hotter at the 
top uhan at the bottom. These cakes 
‘'kept in a stpne jar, closely covered 
from the air, will ‘continue perfectly 
good for several months. 

2121. (Lemon sjporfg#. —Fora 
* quart mould—dissolve two ounces of 

isinglass in a pint and threM quarters of 
••water; strain it, and add three quarters 
of a jbund of sifted loaf sugar, the j uice 
of six lemons and the rind of one; boil 
the whole for a few minutes, strain' 1 
it again, and let it stand till quite cold 


and just beginning tef stiffen ;* then 
beat? the whites of two eggs, and put 
them to jt, and whisk till it is quite 
white'; put it'.intomould, which' 
must be first ^wetted ‘with, corn water. 
Salad oil id ritach better than water 
for preparing the mould for turning 
out jelly, fclancmangej &c., hut giW’.t 
cAre, must be taken not to pour the 
jelly into mould till quite j£ol, or 
the oil will float on thp top, and after 
it is turned out it enust he carefully 
wiped over with*a cTepn clq^h. This 
plaq only rqquiM*K3ube triefftftwe to 
Jbe invariably adopted 

2122 c, Almond Custards. — 
Blanch and pound fine, with half a gill 
of rqpe water, six ounces of sweet and 
half an oun<fe of bitter almonds; boil a 
pint of milk, /vith a few coriander-oeeds, 
a little cinnamon, and Borne lemon* 
pedi; sweeten it with two ounces and a 
half or sugar, rub the almonds through 
a fine sieve, with a pint-of cream; 
strain tho milk to the yolks of eight eggsL 
and the whites of three well beatflF; 
stir it over a fire till it is of a good 
thickness, take it off tile fire, and stir 
it till nearly cold, to prevent its curdling. 

2123. Arrowroot Blanc* 
ip.ange.<'-A tfbeupful of arrowroot to 
apint of milk; boil the milk with twelve 
•sweet and six bitter almonds, blanched 
and beaten; sweeten with loaf sugar,and 
strain it; break £he arrowroot with a 
li&tle of the milk as smooth as possible; 
pour the boiling milk upon it by degrees, 
stir the while ; put it back into tho pan 
and boil a few minutes, still stirring: 
dip the shape in cold water before you 
put it in, and turn it out when cold. 
r 2i24. Bed Currant Jelly.— 
With three parts of fine ripe red cur¬ 
rants mix oneuof white embanta; put 
them into a clean prefterving-pan, and 
stir them gently over a clqar fire until 
the juice flows from them freely; the* 
turn them in a fine hair sieve, an$ let 
them drain well, but without pressure. 
Pass the juice through a folded muslin, 
or a jelly bag p weigh it, and then boil 
it fast for a quarter of an hour; add 
for each pound, eight ounces' of sugar 
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coarsely powdered, stir this to -it off the 

fire until it is dissolved, give the ^elly 
. eight minutes i^ort? of quifck filing, 
and porn it out. , It will.be firm, and 
of excellentfolour and ^fvqur. Be sure 
.to clean off the scum* as it rises, both 
‘before and often the sugar is put in, or 
tne preserve will not bo •Sear,, 
of rsjl currant, three pounds *; •juice 
of wfflte eflrrants, one po|nd r fifff dn 
mJhutes. Sugar, two pounds: eight 
minutes. . An ^fcellent jelly may be 
mtyfejp&b eojcljpaffs of the juice of 
>red and of wblreeftliunte,^nd of*rasp- 
bemes, with the same proportion «f 
sugar and degree of boiling as men- 
tioned in 'file foregoing receipt. 

2125. White Current Jelly.— 
Wh^J currant jelly isMnadc in the same 
way as red currant jell^ only double 
refined sugar should be used, njid it 
should not be boiled above ten minutes. 
White currant Jelly should Db put 
through a* lawn sieve. 

*2126. Another Reoeipt for White 
Currant Jolly. — After the fruit is 
stripped from,the stalks, put it into the 
pan, and when iUhoils, run it .quickly 
through a %ievo: tako a pound of 
sugar to each flint of juice, and let it 
boil twenty minutes. • * * • 

2127. Black Cfirrant Jelly,— 
To each pound of picked fruit allow 
one gill of water; set them on the fire 
in the preserving-pan to scald, but do 
not let them boil; bruise them Well 
with a silver fork, or .wooden heater; 
take them off and squeeze them through 
a hair sieve, anefto every pint of juice 
allow a pound of loaf or raw sugar; 
boil it toif minutes. • . 

. 2128. Apricdt Jelly. — Divide 
iwo doaen ripo apricots into halves, 
pound half of tho*keffiels in a gill qf 
water, and a teaspoonful of lemon juice; 
reduce ^h^fruit to a pulp, and mix the 
‘kernels with it; put the whole into a 
sttwpan with a pound of sugar, boil 
thoroughly, skim till clear, and put 
into small pots.* • 

2120. Ox-keel Jelly is mad^ 
in the same way aa Calves' Feet Jelly 
iSee par . 2132). 


2JL30. Arrowroot Jeftljr. •- A 
tablespoonful of arrow-root, and cold 
water to fomr a paste; add *a pint of 
boiling water ; stir bjiskly, boil for a 
few minutes. A littlp sherry and sugar 
may be mldc<h For in$mts, a drop or 
two of the essence of caraway seed or 
cinnamon is preferable. 

2131. Ail* Excellent Jelly. 

( For the Stek room.) —Take rice, sago, 
piarl-barley, hartshorn shavings, each 
fine ounce; simmer with three pints Of 
water to one, and strain it.. When 
k cold, it will be ft jelly, which give, 
dissolved in wine, njffk, or bAith, in 
change with the other nourishment. 
*2132. Calves' Feet Jelly.—It 
is better to buy the feet of the butcher, 
than at the tripe-s^op ready boiled, 
because the best portion of the jelly has 
been extracted. Slit them in two, and 
tako every particle of fat from the 
claws; wash vgdl in 
4hcm in a large stewpan, and cover 
with water ; skim well, and let them 
boil gently for six or seven hours, until 
reduced to about twm quarts, then 
strain aSd sftim off any oily substance 
on the surface. It is best to boil the 
^eet tlio day before fnaking the jelly, 
as.when the liquor is*eold, the oily 
p&rt being at the top, and the other 
b*ing firfi, with pieces of blotting paper 
applied to it, you may remove every 
particle of the oily substance without 
wasting the liquor. Put the liquor4n 
a stewpan to melt, with a pounflof lump 
sugafc the peel eff Iwjp lemons, and the 
juice of six, six whiffs and shells of eggs 
beat together, and a bottle of sherry or • 
Madeira; whisk *the whole together 
until it is on the boil, then put it by 
the side of the stove, ^nd let it siimc-cr < 
a quarter of an Hour; strain it through 
a jelly-hag: what is strained first must 
bo poufedfintff the bag again, until it* 
is as bright .and clear as distilled water 4 
then put the jelly in moulds, to be cold 
and firm; if the weather is too warm, 
it requires some ice or somn of Kelson's 
gelatine. If required to be very stiffs 
half an ounce of isinglass may be added 
when the wine is put in. It may he 
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flavqjired J*y the juice of ..various fruits 
and spices, &c., and coloured ’with 
saffron, cochineal, the juice of beetroot, 
spinach juice, claret, &c. It is some¬ 
times made with* cherry brandy, red 
noyeau, cureujop, o*r essence o£ punch. 

2133. Orange Marmalade.— 
Select the largest Seville oranges, as they 
usually contain the gr&itest quantity 
of juice, and take those that have clear 
skins, as the skins form tho largest pqfrt 
of the marmalade. Weigh the oranges, 
and weigh also an equal quantity or 
loaf sugar. Peel the oranges, dividing 
the peel, of each #pto quarters, and put * 1 
them into a preserving-pan ; cover them 
r?Ell yith water, and set them on the 
fire to boil. In the meantime prepare 
your oranges; divide them into gores, 
then scrape with a‘teaspoon all the 
pulp from the whito skin; or, instead 
of peeling the oranges, cut a hole in the 
oraiig^astta* jw-'isp out the pulp ; remove 
carefully all the pips, of which therq. 
rre innumerable small ones in the 
Seville orange, which will escape ob¬ 
servation unless they are very minutely 
examined. Have a large basirtviear Jrou 
with jom# cold water in it, to throw 
the pips and peels into—a pint ia 
sufficient for U dozen oranges. Boif 
these in the watei, and having ktraintd 
off the glutinous matter which corr^s 
from them, add it to the other paiCs. 
Wht n the peels have boiled till , + ,hcy 
aac sufficiently tender to admit of a 
fork being stuck into themj- scrape 
away all the * pith ([from the in¬ 
side of them ; lay b.em in folds, arid cut 
them into thin slices of about an inch 
long. Clarify the stgar; then throw 
the peels and pulp into it, stir it well, 
aaf let it boil for half an hour. Then 
remove it from the five, and when it 
becomes cool, put it by in pots. Mar¬ 
malade shou|d be made the ^nd of 
^larch, or at the beginning of April, as 
Seville oranges are then in 4lieir best 
stpte. 

2134. Apple Marmalade.—-reel 
and core two pounds of sub-acid apples 
—Wellingtons are excellent for the 
purpose—and put them in an enamelled 


saucepan with bne pint Of sweet cidej% 
or half a pint of pure wine, and one 
pound of crushed «eugar. Cook them 
by a gentle heatrthre^tours, or longer,' 
until the frui'tiis very loft, then squeeze 
it first through <u cullenaer and then 
through a sieve. If not sufficiently/ 
sweet, add^.powdered ‘ sugar to tastd; 
'aiAl put away in] jars-made air-tight 
by «eovcring$hem with a piece wet 
bladder. 1 , * * • 

2135. Plum, Green-gage, or 
Apricot Jam —After fokingfct.way.the 
stones from tl).e fruiApW/l cutting; but, 
qpy blemisllbs, put thenj over a slow fire v 
in a clean stewpau, with half a pint of 
water, and when scalded, • rah them 
through a hair sieve. To every pound 
of pulp put 6ne # pomd of sifted loaf 
sugar, put it jeitoa pieserving pail : 6ver 
a brisk fire, and when it boils skim it 
well; and throw in the kernels of the 
apricotS and half announce of fitter 
almonds, blanched. Then boil it fast 
for a quarter of an hour longer, stirring 
it all the time. Store away in pots In 
the usual manner. 

2136. Almond , Flavour. (Es¬ 
sence op Peach Kernels — Quint¬ 
essence op Noyeau,*) —Dissolve one 
oupce*' of *essentfal oil o£ better al¬ 
monds in one pint of Bpirit of wine. 
Tfee it as flavouring for cordials 
and pastry. In large quantities is 
exceedingly poisonous. A few drops 
onlfr should he used to several pounds 
of syrups, pastry, &c. This and other 
flavourings may be bought in small 
bottles, ready for use, of grocers or 
oilmen. 

2137. Syrup of Orange or 
Leitihn Peel. “—Of* fresh outer rind 
of Seville orange or lemon-pqel, three 
ounces, apothecaries’ weight; boiling 
water, a pint and a hglf; infuse the 
peel for a night in a close vessel; then 
strain the liquor; let it stand t6 settle; - 
and having poured it off clear from the 
sediment, dissolve in it two pounds of 
double refined loaf sugar, and make it 
into a svrup with a gentle heat. 

*' 2133. Indian Syrup. (A deli 
eiout summer drink.) —Five pounds of 
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lump sugar, two ounces or citric •acid, whi«h is capable of causing it tcf melt 
a gallon of boiling # water: when cold more rapidly, and at a lower tem- 
add half a drt^ltm o£ essendb o# lemon perature, a still more intense cooling 
and hall' a draeftm of spirit of wine ; effect is the result; such a substance is 
stir it well and hpfctlc* it. Abflut common suit, andstbe degree of cold 
two tablespoonfuls to a glass of cold produced by the mixtufb of one part of 
water. * salt with two parts of snow or pounded 

2139. Apples in *3yrup 4o* ice *is greater than thirty degrees 

Im2(|edi£te Use. —i ’te ana £<jre below freezing. In making ice-creams 
sqpae nard round apples, tllrowing them tuid dessert ices, the following arti- 
into a basin e$ waiter as each is peeled. # eies are required:—Pewter ico-ppts 
ClarifvwS mucFloafcsugar as will cover*»with tightly-fitting lids, furnished with 
them',pit in # water with the handles; woodeq ic*-pails, to hold the 

juice and rind of a lemon, find lefitliem^ rough ice and salt—the pails should 
sinlmer till they are quite clear ; grdat be stoutly made, abifut the same depth 
care mush be taken not to break them, the-ice pots, and nine or ton 
Place them on the dish they are to inches more in diameter, with* a hole 
appear upon at m>le, anApour tlifc syrup in the side, fitted with a good cork, 
oVCW ■ " _ 1 in order that the*wa*er from the melted 

2140. Pounding' Almonds. — ice may he drawn off as required. In 
The almonds should be dried for*a few addition, a broad spatula, about four 
days after being blanched. Sigt them inches long, rouuded M ? l t,. t b f> .e.n<L. and 
in a warm place, strewn singly ojper a furnished witfc a long Avoodcn handle, 
dish or tin. A little powdered lump * 1 is necessary to scrape the frozen cream 
'Sugar Avill assist the pounding. They from the sides of the ice-pot, and ftr 
maySie first chopped small, and rolled mixing the whole smoothly together, 
with a rolling pin.— Almond Paste A¥hen«malyng ices, pface the mixture 
may he nmde it the Barne maimer. of. cream and fruit to he frozen in the 

2141. Blajiched Almonds. — ice-pot, cover it witji the lid, alid put 

Put the %lmonds into cold ws^er, and* the pot in the ice-pail, jvhich proceed to 
heat tfiem slowly .to scalding; Ihon .fill ujk with coarsc^-pounded icc and 
take them out and peel them quicljy, ^alt, in the proportion of about one part 
tlirowing them into cold water as tncy salt* to three of icc ; let the whole 

are done. Dry t9em in a cloth before remain a few minutes (if covered by a 
serving bltnket so much the better), then whirl 

2142. Freezing without Ice the pq£ briskly by the handlqfor alev 
or Acids. —The use of icc in cooling minutes, take of^ th^lid, and with the 
depends upon the fact of its requiring a sptHula scrape Th^ocd cream from the 
east quantity of beat to convert it from sides, mixing the whole smoothly; put 
a solid into a liquid qtate, or in other on the lid, and whirl again, repeating 
words, to melt and the heftttfo re- all the operations every few minutes 
quired is obtained from those objects until the whole of the cream is well 
with ^liich it may he in contact. A frozen. Great cares and considerable 
pound of ie^ requires nearly as mfich labour are required in stirring, so that 
heat to ^elt it as would be sufficient to the ^rhple •cream may be smoothly 
make ft pound of c81d water boiling hot; frozen, and not in hard4umps. When 
hence its cooling power is extremely finished, if it is required to be kept dhy 
great.' But ice does not begin to melt time, the melted ice and salt should bo 
until the temperature is above the allowed to escape, by removing *tbe 
freezing point, fend ^therefore it cannot cork, and the pail filled up 4ith fresh 
be employed in freezing liquids, &*., materials. It is scarcely necessary to 
.but Only ±a 'cooling them. If, how- add, that if any of the melted ice and 

• ever, any substance is mizjsd with ice salt is allowed to mix with the cream, 
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the latter is spoiled. From the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining ice in places distant 
from large towns, and in hot countries, 
and from the impracticability of keep¬ 
ing it any lengtji of time, f»r, ir. fact, of 
keeping small quantities more than a 
few hours, itsuBeis much limited,, and 
many h&vc'been the attefnpts to obtain 
an efficient substitute. For this pur¬ 
pose various salts have been employed?, 
which, when dissolved in water, or in f l 
acids, absorb a sufficient amount of 
heat to freeze stfostaaces with which 
they may be placed in contact. We 
shall not attempt, in this article, to 
d3Bcrib,p all the various freezing mint' 
tures that have been devised, but speak 
only of those which have been found 
practically useful. * MUny of the freez¬ 
ing mixtures which are to be found 
described in books are incorrectly so 
na m e dp t^ey themselves 

are below the freezing point, yet they <j 
ane not sufficiently powerful to freeze 
any quantity of water, or other sub¬ 
stances, when pjaced in a vessel within 
them. In order to be efficient ad a 
freezing mixture, as distinguished from 
a cooling one, the materials used ought J 
to be capable <fi producing by theip- 
selves an amount, of cold niotfi than 
thirty degrees below the freezing pontf 
of water, and Ihis the ordinary mil- 
tures"will not do. Much more efficient 
and really freezing mixtures Ihay be 
made by musing acids to dissolve the 
salts. The cheapest? aiad perhaps the 
best, of these for (Minary use, is ono 
,which is frequently employed in 
France, both for making dessert iceB, 
and cooling wines, &c. It consists of 
^ coatg^ly powdered Glauber salt(sulphate 
‘of Bodium), _ on which & poured about 
two-thirds its weight of spirit of salts 
. ^hydrochloric acid). The * mixture 
should bo maae in a wooden vessel, as 
that is preferable to ono made soil metal, 
winch conducts the external heat to the 
material* with great rapidity; and when 
the substance to be cooled is placed 
in the mixture, the whole should be 
covered with a blanket, a piece of old 
Woollen carpet doubled or some other 


non-conducting material, to prevent 
the access qf the external warmth; the 
vessel used for iciftg vju^s should not 
be.too large, that there piay be no 
waste of the fris&ing mixture. This 
combination produces a .degree of coldy 
thirty degree-! below freezing; and if 
t?he 0 materials are bough t"of any of the 
wholesale dn^gista or drysalters,m is 
exceedingly economical. , It is open, 
however, to the very^prdM; objection, 
that the spirit of sc&t if ap. exc/SJ^jngly 
.corro^ve liquid, aadrfcfr 1 a pungent, 
dif*agreeablo'odour: this almost .pre-- 
eludes its ase for any purpose except 
that of icing wines. " 

2143- Further Directions. — Ac¬ 
tual quauties—onr pSbnd of chloride 
of ammonium,/«• sal ammoniac, finely 
powdered, is to be intimately mixed 
with two pounds of nitrate of potasium 
or saltpetre, also in powder; this mix- 
turO 1 we may call No. 1. No. 2 is 
formed by crushing three pounds of the 
best Scotch soda. In use, an equaj bum 
of both No. 1 and No. 2 is .to be token, 
stirred together, placed in the ice-pail, 
surrounding the icc-pot, an#-rather less 
cold water poured on than will dissolve 
thefWbole; rif onrf'quart of No, 1, and 
the same bulk of ifto. 2 are token, it 
wiU require about one quart of water 
to dissolve them, aiyl the temperature 
will fall, if the materials used are cool, 
to nrarly thirty degrees below freezing. 
Those who fail, mpy trace their want of 
success to one or other of the following 
points:—the use of too small a quantity 
of the preparation,—the employment of 
a few ounces whereas, in freezing 
ices,*’ the ice-pdc must _ be entirely 
surrounded with the freezing nyvterial: 
nq one would attempt to freeze with 
four ounces of ice and ,«alt. Again, 
too large a quantity of water may be 
used to dissolve the preparation! when 
all the excess of water has to be .cooled 
down instead of the substance it is 
wished to freeze. All'the materials 
used should be pile, and as cool as can 
b% obtained. The ice-pail in which 
the mixture is made must be of 'some 
non-conductilg material, as wood, ’ 
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'Which will prevent the access 6f warmth 
from the air; and the ice-pot, in which 
the liquor to bc^fn&pn is placed} should 
be of pewte^l and rtirJbunded nearly 
to its top b]i the frce^|x}jf mixture. Bear 
in mind that the making of ice-cream, 
under any circumstances, is an opera¬ 
tion^ requiring considerable dexterity 
andjiractice. • . 


• a , 

9150. Orange-Water Ioe is made in 
the same way as Lemon-water ice. 

2151. Nitrate of Ammonium 


, *2144. To Make Dessert Ices, 

• • 

Ooth Crftimfc and Water. 

'2i45^1fffiwbeny # 3ge Cream.—< 
-Tajcc one pint ef strawberries, one pint 
of cream ^ nearly half a poiAid of pow¬ 
dered white sugar, the juice of a lemon; 

• mash the fruit through a sieve, and 
ta^put the secdfS: mix with the othcT 
articles, and freeze. A%ittle new milk 
added makes the whole frecze^more 
quickly. * 

2146. Raspberry Ioe Cream!-^he 

same as “strawberry. These ices aro 
qften coloured by cochineal, but the 
auditjpn is not advantageous to the 
flavour. Sttpwberry or laspberry jam 
may bo used instead of the fresh fruit, 
or equal quantities of jam and fruit 
employed. Of course the quantity of 
sugar must be proportionately fcnfin- 
islud. * 

2147. Strawberry-Water Ice.— 
One large pottle ofiscarlet strawberries, 
the juice of a lemon, a pound of BUgar, 
or one pint of strong syrup, half a pint 
of water. Mix,—flrsb rubbing the fruit 
through a sieve,—and freeze. 

2148. Easplferry-Water Ioe is made 

in precisely the same maimer as Straw¬ 
berry-writer ice. • • # 

2149. Lemorf-Water Ioe.— Lemon 
juice aod water, each half a pint; 
strong syrup, one f>int? the rind of the 
lemons should be rasped off, before 
squeczipgfwith lump sugar, which is to 

'be added to the juice; mix the whole; 
stfhin after, standing an hone, and 
freeze. Beat up with a little sugar the 
whites of two eft- three eggs, and as the 
ice is beginning to set,Vork this in with* 
the spatula, which will be found to 
much improve the consistence and taste. 

" * i 


as a Freezing Mixture.— Another 
substance, which i^free from any cor¬ 
rosive actioft or unpltasant odour, is 
nitrate of ammonium, which, if simply 
dissolved in father less than its own 
weight of water, reduces the temperature 
about twenty-five degrees below freez¬ 
ing. The objections to its use are 
^ that its frigorific power is not suffi¬ 
ciently great to freeze readily*; and if 
it he required to form^dessert igcs, it is 
requisite to renew flae process, at the 
expiration of a quarter of an hour, w a 
second time, and, ij: the weather is very 
hot, and the water used is rather warm, 
even a third oiefohrth time. Again, 
nitrate of ammonium is a very expensive 
salt; even in France, where it is manu¬ 
factured expressly for«6hi? urp^se, it 
^ is sold at the frate of throe francs a 
ices aro j*pound; and in England it cannot he 
obtained under a much higher price. 
One great recommendation, however, 
attendants u$e, namely” that it may he 
recovered again, and used any number 
of times, by simply boiling away 
|9the water in which it is dissolved, 
hy a gentle fire, until ^ small portion, on 
being removed, crystallizes on cooling. 
V3152! Washing- Soda as a 
Freezing Mixture. —If, however, 
nitAte pf ammonium in coarse powder 
is put ipto the cooler, and these is then 
added twice ita* weight of freshlj 
crushed washiife joda, and an equal 
quantity of the coldest water that can, 
be obtained, an* intensely powerful 
frigorific mixture is tbe result, the cold 
often falling to forty degrees bgjpw t 
freezing. This is by far the most 
efficacious freezing mixture that can 
he ma<jp qpthgut the use of ice or acids.. 
But, unfortunately, it hflb an almosj 
insuperably objection, that the nitrate 
of ammonium is decomposed by the 
soda, and cannot be recovered b*y 
evaporation; this raises the expense 
to so gieat a height, that the plan is 
practically useless. 

2153. Sal Ammoniac as a 

2 
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Preening Mixture .—M the Ordi¬ 
nary sal ammoniac of the shops is used, 
it will be fdund both difficult to powder, 
and expensive; in fact, it is so exceed* 
ingly tough, that ^the only way in 
which it can bereasily diwdedf except 
in a drug mill, is by putting as large 

M «T tk . t 1 i I . . i ■ 1 




is actually boiling as tlfe latter will 
dissolve ; as the solution cools, the salt 
crystalizos out in the solid form, and it 
stirred as it cools, it separates in estate 
of fine division. As this process is 
troublesome, and as the sal ammoniao 
is expensive, it better to use the 
CQide muriate of ammonium, which is 
the sanre substance as sal ammonia^, 
but before it has' boen purified by 
sublimation. Thjs is not usually 
kept by druggists, but may be readily 
obtained of any of the artificial manure 
merchants, at a very moderate rate; 
and iff punff&by be readily tested by 
placing a portion of it on a rod-hot< 
iron, when it should fly off in a vapour, 
leaving scarcely any residue. 

2154. Coldness of the materials 

Used. —It is hardly ncceGsarfto acid, 
that in icfoig wines, or freezing, The 
effect is great ifi proportion to thej 
coldness of the* materials used ; there¬ 
fore, every articlfc employed, viz., the 
water, tubs, mixtures, &o., should bo 
as cool as possible. ( 

2155. Blackbirds. —The rock 


b&d is of a deep black, with & yellow 
bill. The female is dark broftn. It 
is difficult to histiiigftieh male fc from 
female birds wheli young; but the 
r darkest generally are males. Their 
food consists of German paste, bread, 
meat, and bits of apple. The same 
treatment as riven for the thrush 
(See par. 2456) applies"to the blackbird. 

8166. Food of Blackbirds.— 
“The ^ natural food of tlfe blackbird is 
&emes, worms, insects, shelled snails, 
cherries, and other similar'fruit; and 
its artificial food, lean fresh meat, cut 
very email, and mixed with bread, or 


2157. Thrushes.—A cock nay 
be distinguished from a hen by a 


f • ' 

darkey back, and the more glossy, 
appearance of the feathers. The belly 
also is jvhitp. Thdlr patural food is 
insects, worm 1 , 'and fsffiuls. . In a 
domesticated, they wjU eat raw 
meat, but snails and worms should be 
procured for them. Young birds are , 
hatched piboufthe middle of April, and 
should be kept very tosm. The) 
should be with raw Aeatpcut 
small, or bread mixed in milk with, 
hemp seed well bruified f whep they 
can feed themselves rive tVO^lean 
t /oieafr cut small}' and mu&Vwith bread 
oirGorman paste, plentyrof dean water, - 
and keep them in a warm, dry, and 
sunny situation. 

2156. Canaries.—To distinguish 
a cock bird from a hen, obsoryetho 
bird when it impinging, and if itTbe a 
cock you will perceive the throat 
heaving with a pulse-like motion, a 
peculiarity which is Scarcely percepti¬ 
ble id the hen. Feed youngf canaries 
with white and yolk of hard eg^ 
mixed together with a little .bread 
steeped in water. This* should he 
pressed and placed intone vessel, while 
in another should be put tome boiled 
rape seed, washed iff fresh water. 
Chnngb tHfe food every day.*, When 
they are a month old, put them into 
separate cages. Cut the claws of cage- 
birds occasionally, when they become 
too long, but in doing so be careful not 
to draw blood. 

2159. Treatment of Canaries. 
Care must be taken to keep canaries 
very clean* For tifis purpose, the 
cage should be strewed every morning 
wit£ clean sand^ or rather, fihe gravel, 
for small pebbles ar ^absolutely euential 
to life and health in cage-birds: fresh 
r-ater must he %ivdh every day, both 
for drinking and bathing; the latter 
being in a wallow*.vessel; sad, during 
the moulting season, a small bit of iron' 
should he put into the water for drink¬ 
ing. The food of a canary should con¬ 
sist principally of ruthmer rape seed 
( that is, of those Wall brown rape seeds 
which are obtained from plant** sown 

in the spring, and which ripen daring 

* *■ 
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.the summer; large*and black rape wlpte in the tail. It is %lSo »larger 
imi»t on the contrary, are produced by bird than the hen. The cage should be 
such plants as afe sowm in # autumn of the following proportion^:—Length, 
and reaped ifi inning*. jA little chick* one foot five inches; width, nine inches; 
weed in sjging, lettac# leaves in Bum- height, one foot tjiree inches. There 
mer, and endive in autumn, with should he a*circnlar pypjcction in front 
slices of sweot apple in winter, may to admit of a fresh turf being placed 
he safely given; but broad gnd jmggr evyy two or three days, a^d the bottom 
enjght to be generally avoided*. • (Tcca- of the cage *should be plentifully and 
stonily, "also, a few po^py or cfnhry constantly sprinkled with river sand, 
‘seeds, and assmall quantity of bruised till vessels containing food should be 
hemmseed * be added, but the a placed outside, and the top of the dhge 
last ^ggnflgly. Cleanliness, should be arched a^d padded, so that 

simple nWftpSnd fresh # but not colZ the bird may not injure itself by jump- 
air»- are essential to the well-being* ing about. Their Jood, in a natural 
Of a canary. During the winter, ^tate, consists of seeds, insects, and a^o 
the cage^hould never be bung in a room Buds, green herbage, as clover* endive, 
without a fire, but evei^then, when the lettuce, &c., and "occasionally berries, 
qhiunild, and* the* sun shines bright, When confined, thpy are usually fed 
tit! uttle' prisoner will %c refreshed by with a paste made in the following 
having the window open. Tim cage manner:—Take a portion of bread, * 
should never be less than eight inches well-baked and stale, put it into fresh 
in •diameter, and a foot high, with water, and lc#ve it term* quite soaked 
perches It different heights. ** i through, then squeeze out the water 
8160. Bullfinches. — Old birds and pour boiled milk over it, adding 
aboqjd be fed with German Paste, (Sec two-thirds of the same quantity of bar* 
par. 2164)f^uxd occasionally rapeseed. lev meal well sifted, or, what is better, 
The Germans sometimes give them n wneat*meA. This should be made 
little poppy-seed, and a grain or two of frfesh every two days. Occasionally 
i ice,steeped mlDananr wine, when teach- f the yolk of a hard-boiled egg should 
ing th#m"to pipe, a» a regard* foi the l|p crumbled small aifd given to the 
progress they make. Bird organs, or ^jirda, as well aa a litfiehemp seed, meal, 
flageolets, are used to teach thAn. Storms* and elder berries when they can 
They breed three fr four times a year, ffe got. The cages of theso birds should 1 

The young require to bo kept very beskept very clean. * 

warn, and to be fed every two hours 2135. Parrots may best be tailght 
with rape seed, soaked for several hours to tail? by covering the cag^ at night, 
in cold water, afterwards scalded and or Either in thti evening, and then re¬ 
strained, bruiSed, mixed with bread, peating to them dfcwly and distinctly, 
and moistened with milk. Not more the words they are desired to learn* 

than .oato, two, or three mouthfuls They should not be kept in places 

should he given at a time. * where they are liable to hear disagree- 
216}. linnets.—Cock birds are able noises, such as street cries, a«d the* 
browner on the • badk than the heps, whistling and fchoutl of boys at play, 
and have some of the large feathers of for they will imitate them, and become 
the wings white «up to the quills, toonfiisf to Be tolerated. A Parrots rawy-* 
Canary and hemp seed, with occasion- be fe<L upon soaked mead, biscuit, 
a. little groundsel, water-cress, mashed potatoes, and rape seed. They 
emckwted, &c,, constitute their food. are fond of nuts. They should he kept 
;. >2162. Htfylarks .—The cock is very clean, and allowed a bath fre- 
raeogniaed by the hugeness of his eye, quently. 'When parrots appear sickly 
the length of.his daws, the mode of in aqy way, it is best to seep them 
t sreoting his crest, and by marks of warn, change their food for a time, 
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and give*^ them lukewarzfi water, to 
bathe in. 

2164. ‘German Paste.— Good 
Gorman paste for rcage birds may be 
made in the follo^’ng manner:—Boil 
four eggs until quite hardy thdn throw 
them into cold water; remove the whites 
and grato or«nound the yolks until qtiite 
fine, and add a pound of white pea- 
meal and a tablespoonful of olive oil. 
Mix the whole up together, and presi 
the'dough through a tin cullender so as 
to form it into srqall grains like shot. 
Fry these over a gentle fire, gradually 
stirring them until of a light brown 
colour, when they are fit for use. 

2165s—Insects in Birdcages 
—To keep away inserts suspend a little 
bag of sulphur in ,thq cage. This is 
, said to be healthful for birds generally, 
as well as useful in keeping away 
t insects by which they become infested. 

2166. BqTiftfrels.- eJn a domestic 

state these little animals are fed with 
liit/el nuts, or indeed any kind of nuts; 
and occasionally bread and milk. They 
Bhould be kept v^ry cloan. . 

2167. ^Rabbits should Be kept 
dry aiid warm. Their best food 'is 
celery, parsley, t nrul carrots ; but they 
will eat almost any kind of vegetable, 
especially the danhelion, milk-thistle,*' 
&c. In spring it is recommended tCM 
give them tares. A little bran, anh 
any land of grain occasionally is befie- 
ficikl, as too much green food is very 
hurtful. 'Care should be taken'hot to 
over-feed them. Whet fed upon<dry 
food a little skim mine is good for them. 
Tea leaves also, in gmall quantities, 
may be given to them. 

&168. White Mice are fed upon 
<iread r iioaked in milk, peas, oats, beans, 
&c., and any kind of nuts. 

2169. Monkeys feed upon bread, 
fruit of n.ny kind. *I)o \io£ give 
them meat, but occasionally thf y may 
have small bones to pick. * 

8170. Guinea Pigs very much 
resemble rabbits in their mode of 
living, and,may he treated in much the 
same manner. They should bejkept 
dry- warm, and very clean. 


2171- 'To fatten Poultry.— 

Poultry should be fattened in coops, and 
kept ve^y c^ean.. .They should be fur¬ 
nished with grfcvei, bu^vAth no-water, 
except that wiith^hieh thei*only food, 
barley-meal, is mixed. Their thirst 
makes them eat more than they would, 
ip qrder.to efitract the moisture from 
the food. This should hot be put in 
troughs, but Jaid upon a boabd, wnich 
should bo washed clean* every lirffe 
fresh food is put upojrdjfr-. * r j 

2172. To FatteoiiFou^Bjn-a 

Bhort Tin^e.*— Mix to^fier ground 
rice well scalded withvnilk, and-add* 
some coarse sugar. Feed them with 
this >n the daytime, hut do* not give 
them tao muehnit once; let it be rather 
thick. • ‘ ,, _ 

2173. Egfe. Shells for Poul¬ 
try .- 7 -It is a bad thing to give fowls 
egg-sneUs. They supply nothing that 
is qot equally well furnished by lime, 

nand'Especially bricklayers’ rubbish, 
old ceilings, &c. Never do anything 
that has a tendency to make them eat 
eggs. They are apt schools. If they 
find worms in a natural way they are 
good food, but it is a bad jfan to give 
llthem by the handful. ' 

2174. — Gold ''Fish. — Great care 


mast be taken of gbld fish, as they are 
vefy sensitive; and hence a loud noise, 
strong smell, violent or even slight 
shaking of the vessel, will sometimes 
destroy them. Small worms, which 
are common to the water, suffice for 
their food in general, but ‘‘he Chinese, 
who bring gold fish to g*t-eat perfection, 
throw small balls of paste into the 
wate^, pf which t they are vefry.fond. 
They give them also Ifean pork, dried in 
the sun, and reduced to a very fine and 
dedicate powder.' Fresh river-water 
should be given them frequently, if 
possible. Gold-fish seldom? deposit 
spawn when kept in glass-vessels. In 
order to t procure a supply, tljey must Ife 
put into reservoirs of a considerable 
depth, in some part dt least, well 
shaded at intervdis with water-lilies, 
and constantly supplied with .fresh 
water. • 
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3175. Dogs. —1'he test way 
healthy ir " JL *- 
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'keep dogs healthy is to let them, have 
plenty of exercise^and not to over-feed 
them. Let them at. all lime* have a 
plentiful supply of'cKan water, and 
enconragelthem to to swimming, 
as it assists their cleanliness. Nal- 
dire’s*soap is* recommended as highly 
efficacious in ridding flogs«jof 3 cm;. 
After u^ing any soap rinso tt^Tjell 
.off with clean water. Piyperly treated, 
should^ be fed only once u day. 
M ca&boiled f<»S*kJygK, and the liquol'i 
ill n^ W^Jt it8 > boiled thickened with 
barley mea?v*or oatmcXL,•forms capital 
1 food, • • 

217$. Distemper in *Dogs.—The 
distemper is liable to attack dogs 
from four monels to tfour years old. 

most in firing and autumn. 
The diseaso is knowndulnees of the 
eye, husky cough, shivering, toss of 
appetite and spirits, and fits*, When 
fitl'occiy, tho dog will most liKcJv^die, 
unless a veterinary surgeon be cal led ^ 
on. During the distemper, dogs should 
be allowed to run on the grass; their diet 
should lie fyare; and a little sulphur 
bo placed in their water. .Chemists 
who disp^ns^ cattle medicines can 
generally advise with sufficient safety!! 
upon the diseases oPdogs, and & is# best 
for unskilful persons to abstain from 
physicing them. In many diseases 
dogs will be benefited by warm baths. 

2177. Hydrophobia in Dogs.— 
Hydrophobia is the most dreadful of 
all diseases. The first symptoms are 
attended by tlyrst, fever, and languor. 
The dog starts aonvulsively in his sleep, 
and whpn awake, though restless, is 
languid. Whei^ a is suspected, he 
should he firmly chained in a place where 
neithe# children nor jjlogs nor cats can 
get near him. ifny one going to attend 
him should tcear thick leather gloves, 
and proved with great caution. When 
a dog snaps savagely at an imaginary 
object, it is alm ost a certain indication 
of madness; and when it exhibits a 
terror of fluids,«it is confirmed hydro- 
" logs . 


phobia. Some dogs exhibit a grpt 
dislike of musical aounds, and when 


this is the case they'are too frequently 
made sport? of. But it ishi*daftgerous 
sport, as dogs have sometimes been 
driven mad by it. • ' 

2178. ISIanga in Dogs. — Tho 
mange is a contagious disease, 
which It is difficult t* get rid of when 
once contracted. The best way is to 
apply to a ^veterinary chpmist for an 
ointment, and to keep applying it for 
somo time after the disease has disap¬ 
peared, or it will break out again. 

2179. Cats.— It is generally lup- 
posed that cats aromoro attached to 
places Hum to individuals, hut this is an 
ciTor. They obstinately cliug^o certain 
rnlaces, because it is thcro they exp**ct 
to see the persons to whom they are 
attached. A cat vfill return to an empty 
house, and retrain in it many weeks. 
But when at last she finds that the family 
does not return, she strays away, and if * 
she chance then to find the family, 
she will abide* with Ttitfin. Tho same 
rules of feeding which apply to dogs 
apply also to cats. They should ltot 
be over-fed, nor too frequently. Cats 
ajp liable t(j tlio «ime diseases ns dogs ; 
though they do not become ill so fre¬ 
quently. A little brimstone i«i their 
milk occasionally is* a £ood preventive. 
J|!he veterinary chemist will also pre¬ 
scribe for the seriou? diseases of cats. 

• 2180. Choice of Friends. —Dr. 
Blair has said: “ W r e should over have 
itdlxed in our memories, that %j the 
char oner of those whom we choosefoPour 
frienas our own qjtaragter is likely to be 
formed , and will certainly ho judged of 
by the world* %e ought, therefore, 
to bo slow and qputious fif contracting 
intimacy ; but when a virtuous friend¬ 
ship is once established, we must ever 
consider it as a sacred engagement.” • 

2181. Words. —Soft words soften 
the 


flame 


pj- 

c of i 


.—qpgry words are fuel to tho 
wrath, and makg it blaze - 
freely*. Kind words make other people 
good-nafured—cold words freeze peo¬ 
ple, and hot words scorch them, And 
bitter words make them hitter, and 
wrathful words make wrathful. There 
{a such a rush of all other kinds of 
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words .in 6ur days, that ib seems do- tiling of him ; nbt only Speak chati- , 
sirable to give kind words a chaxfce tably, *but feel so. 
among them.. There are .vain words, iv. Never be irritable or unkind to 
and idle words, and hasty words, and anybody? , v • • 
spiteful words, and silly words, and v. Never indulgo ttfyeelf inluxu- 
empty words, ai$ profane,words, and ries that are n'ot Accessary, 
boisterous words, and warlike words. vi. Do all things with consideration{ 
ICinrl words also produce their own and whenjhy^ath to ae£ right is most 
image on mSn's souls, ant a beautiful diShtful^, feel confidence in that Power 
image it is. They smooth, and quiet, alone« which is able to assist thee^nd 
and comfort the hearer. They shame} exert thy own powers as, far as ‘they 
him’out of his sour, and morose, and go. je • , 

unkind feelings. We have not yet be- 2184. Tbs T^pei;. 

gun to use kind wfirds T in such abund- —No trait erf character agree- 

ance as they ought*-(,o be usod. eTolp in' a fem&le than thq possession of 

^182. Gossiping .—If you wish | a sweet tender. Home can never le 
to cultivate a gossiping, meddling, cen«< 4 happy without it. It is like the flowers 
sorious spirit in your, children, be sure that sprang up in our pathway, reviving 
when they come hope from church, a and cheering usf J*et man go homj.' 
visit, or any other plade where you do at night, wearioj and worn by fh^lbfia 

* not accompany them, to ply them with of the day, and now soothing is a word 
questions concerning what everybody dictated by a good disposition! It is 

* wore, howeflSPfSkdy looked, and w r hat sunshine^falling on his*,heart. He is 

everybody said and did; and if you ,hap^. and the cares of lifo are lor- 
find anything in this to censure, always gotten. A sweet temper has a sooth- 
do it in their hearing. You may rest ing influence over the minds of a whol^ 
assured, if you pursues course of this family. Where it is found jp tho frife 
kind, they -will not return "to j'ou ud- and mother, you observ^a kindness and 
laden v;ith r intelligence; and rather love predominating over t% natural 
than it should he uninteresting, they feelings of a bad heart. * Smiles, kind 
will by degrees'learn to embellish, in worths md ■ looks,V characterise the 
such a maimer as thall not foil tb call • children, and peace and love have theii 
forth remarks and expressions of yonder* dwelling there. Study, then, to atf- 
from you. You will, by this course,* quire and maintain ajsweet temper. , 
rendei* the spirit of curiosity, which,is 2185. Counsels for the xouttgi 

so enrly visible is children, and which, —i. Never be cast down by trifles. It a 
if rightly directed, may he made the spider break his thread twenty times, 
instrument of enrichifig.and enlargjjpg he will mend it again as often. 

their minds, a vehideVf i lischief which ii. Make up your mind to do a 

vill serve only to narrow them. thing, and you will do it. 

2188. Buies oi’ Conduct. — iix. Fear nob, if a trouble* comes 
The following rules of conduct were upon ‘you; keep Up yoxr spirits, though 
Arawmjip by Mrs. Fry, who combined the day be a dark one. If the Ban is 
in her character dud conduct all that goijig down, look up to the stars. If 
is truly excellent in woman: the earth is dark, keep four eye on 

•"•wot -Never Iqgo any timd,—I do not heaven. With God’^ promise?, a man 
think that time lost which is spent in or a child may be cheerful, 
amusement or recreation some part of iv. Mind what you run .often, 
each day; but always be in the habit Never bC content with a bubble that 
of being employed. will hurst—firewood that will end In 

ii ; Never err the least in truth. smoke and darkneti. Get that which 
iii. Nev£r say an ill thing qf a yCu can keep, and which is worth 
person when thou const say a good keeping. 
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THE NOBLE llINlijf HAe/NO RESENTMENT^. 

V. Fight Juurd agqjnst a hasty tern- z. To obtain power," bo condo- 
•per. Anger will come, bit ijsist it scfading. * • * • 

strongly. A fit of passion may give ad. To live happily, try to promote 
you cause to jaourn all fhe«days of the happiness of others. . ' 
your life. * • • •’ 2187. Daughters. —Mothers who 

vi. Newer reve^g^* ap injury.* If wish not only to discharge well their 
you have an enemy, act kindly to him, own diftiessin the domestic circle, but 
and makehin* your friend. You may to train up their daughters for a later 
nol^win him over at oncdlbubfry again, day to make* happy and. comfortable 
Let one kiriclness be followedsbv an- firesides for their families, should watch 

.othefc, tqjjL you have cgmpassed'your well, and guard well, the notions which 
did. By little and little, great things nhey imbibe and with which they grow 
are c&npleted repeated kindnes% up. There will be many persons ready 
will thefl ieart of stone. a to fill their young heads <with falsa 

vii. wmSever vox? dp, do ^t wil< and vain fancies, and there is so much 
lingly. A boy mat is whipped* to always afloat in soqjfety opposed to duty 
school jiever learns his lessons well. ,and common sense, that if mothers, Ao 
A man who is compelled to work cares ^iot watch well, their children may con* 

. not how badlg it is performed. He tract ideas very fatal to their future hap- 
off his cdtt cheerfully, turns piness and usefulness, and hold them till 
up lus sleeves in ooMest, and sings they grow into habits of thought or feel- 
while he works, is the man of action, ing. A wise mother will have her eyes* 

2186. Advice to % Young open, and bo ready for every emergency. 
Ifcdiep. * f A few words oi cominbn, downright 

i. Ir you have blue eyes yfffr neetb practical sense, timely uttered by her, 
^iot languish: if black eyes, you need may be enough to coftnteract sAme 

not«tare. • foolish idea or belief put into her 

ii. If yhu have pretty feet there is yughfer’s hexyWxy others, whilst if it 

no occasion tea wear short petticoat*: he left unCnecked, it may take such 
if you dte doubtful as to that point, possession of the mind that it oannot be 
there can be no fyarm in letting thJ corrected at a later time. One false 
petticoat! be long.• * • jiotiqn rife in the present age is the 

iii. If you havS good teeth, do not 1 idea that women,Sinless compelled to 

laugh in order to show them: iffbad * by* absolute poverty, are out of 
toeth do not laugh less than the oeca- place when engaged in domestic affairs. * 
sion may warrant. Now pothers should have a Are lest 

iv. If you have pretty hands and their daughters get hold of thirtson- 

arms, you may play on the harp if you viction as regard thnmselvee—there is 
play well: if o they are disposed to bo dimgcr of it' the fashion of the day 
clumsy, work tapestry. engenders it, Itrtff even the care that an 

v. If you have a bad voice, speak affectionate fanyly takdfo keep a giri, 

in a subdued tone* *if you «hqye the during the time of her education, free 
finest voice in the world, never speak from other occupations than those of 
in a Mgh tone. # her tasks, or her recreations, may lead 

vi. If you clancc well, dance shut her to infer that the matters with 
seldom: if 911, never dance at all. which ghe jp never asked to concern her* 

vii. TEf you sing well, make no pre- sell are, in fact, no concern to heffSilu* 
vious excuses: if indifferently, do not that Any attention she may ever he^ow 
nesitate when you are asked, for few on them is not a matter of simple duty, 
people are judges of singing, tiut every but of grace, or concession, or stooping, 
one js senflible-of a desire to please. on her part. Let mother* bring up 

viii. To present beauty, rise eaily. their daughters from the jirst with ty ^ 

1 *. To preserve esteem, be gentle. > idea that in this world it is required to 
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give as well as to receive, to minister 
as well ad tt enjoy ; that dvery person 
is bound to be useful in his own sphere, 
and that a 'woman’s first sphere is the 
house, and its concerns and demands. 
Once really imbuec^ with this belief, a 
young girl willfiisually bp aniioua to 
learn all that her mother is disposed to 
teach, and vyill be proud and happy to 
aid in any domestic occupations assigned 
to her. These need never be made so 
heavy as to interfere with the peculiar 
duties or enjoyments of her age. If a 
mother washes to see her daughter be¬ 
come a good, h’appjf, and rational 
woman, lever let tffyere be contempt for 
dQjnestic occupations, or suffer them to 4 
be deemed secondary. ( 

2188. A Wife’s Power. —The 
power of a wife fpr £ood or evil is 
irresistible. Home must be the seat of 

* happiness, or it must he for ever un¬ 
known. A good wife is to a man 

* wisdom, and cfWIhge, anc^-strength, and 
endurance. A had. wife is confusion, 
weukness, discomfiture, and despair. 
No condition is hopeless where the 
wife possesses fiwnne«* decision, nnjl 
economy. There is no U&.ftarif pros¬ 
perity which can counteract indolence, 
extravagance, and folly at home. No 
spirit can long*endure bad domestic 
influence. Man is fltron g, but bis neart *| 
is not adamant. He delights in /inter- *, 

* prise and action; but to sustain him I 
he needs a tranquil mind, and 41 whole 
heart. He needs his moral foVce in 
the conflicts of the world. To recover 
his equanimity and composure, hopie 
must be to him a plli.ePof repose, of 
peace, of cheerfulness, of comfort; and 
his soul renews its strength again, and 
gopB forth with fresh vigour to en- 
0 Auntei.the labour and troubles of life. 
But if at home he tind no rest, and is 
there met with bad temper, sullenneBs, 

jom, or is assailed by disborhent 
or complaint, hope vanishes, atyi he 
sinks into despair. * 

2189. Husband and Wife.— 
Being hints to each other for the good 
of both, as actually delivered at our 
own table 


hui 


2190. . Hints »for Wivps.—If your 
husbapd 'occasionally looks a Little' 
troubled when he comes home, do not 
say to him,, with .an qlarmed counte¬ 
nance, “ WnatV ails you, niy dear ? ” 
Don’t bother frifij ; r jhe will fell you of 
his own accord, if need be. Be obser¬ 
vant and quiet. Let him alone until 
ho js incline# to talk; take up your 
book oa your needlework pleasantl^and 
cheerfully; apd wait until He ir in-, 
dined to be sociable. D^m’t let hifn 
t evcr find a shirt-bui^ss missim^. A 
shirt-button being on a^dar^wrist- 
^and ljas frequently proouSbd the first 
'impatient word in married life. 

2191. Hints for Hnsbapds.— If 
your wife complain that young ladies 
of the present /fay arm very forward, 
don’t accuse her of* jealousy. 
concern on hei^part only proves her 
love for you, and you may enjoy your 
triumph. without saying a word. Don’t 
evince your weakness dither, ljy coih- 
olaiimrg of every trifling neglect. 

what though her knitting and crocheV 
seem to absorb too large a share oft her 
attention; depend upon it, <£hat as her 
eyes watch the intertmnings of the 
threads, and the manoeuvred of the 
lieedlos, she is minjring of the events 
of bycgdhe tiines, Winch entangled your 
two hearts in the*network of love, 
wlifee meshes you con neither of you 
unravel or escape. «■ 

2192. Hints for Wives.— Never 
comphun that your husband pores too 
much overthe newspaper, to the exclu¬ 
sion of that pleasing comcrse which 
you formerly enjoyed with him. Don’t 
hide the paper, but when the boy 
leaves tf it at tffe (> door, take it in 
pleasantly, and lay it down before him- 
Think what man \vould be without a 
newspaper, and how nftich good news¬ 
papers have done by exposing bad 
husbands and had wives, bj^* giving 
their errors to the eye of the public. 
When yojir husband is absent, instead* 
of gossiping or looking into shop 
windows, sit down qufttly, and x look 
ovgr that paper; f\in your eye over 
its home and foreign news; glotfce 
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rapidly at t$ie accidents aqd casuaf- is no.longer.the sweet-tempered, ardent 
ties; carefully scan the leading lover he used to be. This may be a 
articles; and at tea-time, when your mistake. Consider his struggles with 
husband ag*^n, taxes. up §the? paper, the world—his everlasting race with 
make some brief remiujjcs on what you the busy compctitioh of trade. What 
have read# and, depend* upon it, ‘he is it mages him so lager in the pursuit 
will put it down again. If he has of gain—so Incrgetic day, so sloep- 
nof read the* information, he will less by night—but his love of home, 
heajj/it all from your h^s, and wtiefi wife, and children, and a? dread that 
you %ave read, he will ask questions their respectability, according to the 
in hnfetum, and, graduq/ly, you will Ijght in which he has conceived it, 
.g5t iMo as Jios^ a chat as you ever may be encroached upon by the strife 
enjoy'8i% an a j»n^vill soon discover j*of existence? This is the trpe secret 
that, the newspaper is of that silent caro Which preys upon 

the wifeVreal friend, foarit keeps the*,the hearts of many men; an4 truo it 
‘ husband at horile, and supplies capital is, that when love 1 # least apparent, it 
topics fo$ every-day table-lhlk. it nevertheless the active principle 

2193. Hints for Husbands.—You which animates thq^hcart, though fears 
^av hardly imagine hod refreshing it and disappointments make up a cloud 
nH? ^rionally callup the recollection which obscures the* warmer element, 
of your Courting days.* tlow tediously As above the clouds there is glorious * 
the hours rolled away prior to tty ap- sunshine, while helow aro showers and 
pointed time of meeting; how*swiftly gloom, so with the c«xdnct of man— 
they* seemed to ffy when you hadjq *_t; behind the glodhi of anxiety is a bright 
howfona was the first greeting; how fountain of high and noble feeling 
tqpder the last embrace ; how vivid Think of this in those moments when 
your dreams of future hapjlmess, when, clouds seem to lowjgj ujjpn your domes- 
retuining to your home, you felt your- tic«poacw, and t'^Tompering your con- 
self secure in thif confessed love of the duqt accordingly, the gloon* will soon 
object of ydhr warm affections ! Is your fiass away, and warmth and brightness 
dream realised?—are,you as hajjpy as take its place. • 

you expected ? Consider whether, c-fb a ,2190. Hints for Husbands.—Sum- 
hubbond, you are *as fervent ai^. n^pr is the season of love and innocent 
constant as you were when a lover, eqjoymdit. What shall the husband 
Remember that thh wife's claims to do when summer returns to gladden 
your unremitting regard, great before the *eartk, and all who live upon it? 
marriage, are now exalted to a much Must h« still pore over the calculations 
higher degree. She Mbs left the world of the counting-hftuse? or ceaselessly 
for you—the home of her childhood, pursifb the toils. q£ the work-room— 
the fireside of her parents, their watch- sparing no moment to taaf^the joys, 
ful care and sweet intercourse have all which Heaven measures out so Libe- 
been yielded up fqj yaji* Lookf then, rally? Ho! Let him ask his wife 
most jealously uuou all that may tend once more to breathe with bin^ the , 
to attract you from ,home, and to fresh air of heaven, and look upon tho 
weaken that union upon which youf beauties of earth. The summers are 
temporal hapjftuess mainly depends; few th§t theyunay dwell together ;,ta» 
and believt that in the solemn relation- let him not give them all ft Mammon, 
ship of husband is to be found one of but se& .invigorating and health* 
tho best* guarantees for man’s honour renewing recreation abroad, which 
and happiness. shall, make the hearts of each glow 

2194 Hints* for "Wives. — Per- with emotions of renewed love, 
chance you think that*your husband’s o 2196. Hints for Wivet. — “It 
disposition is much changed j that he was! ’* “ Jt was pot! ” “ ]t was ! “ 


“It was r ««;“Alx! ” <■ “Ha*! ”— 

Now who’s the wiser or the better* for for strong cider, or as soon as the sedi- 
this contention for th% last word ? ment has subsided, £he liquor is drawn 
Does obstinacy establish superiority or off inttf 1 clean, casks. r ^nq casks are 
elicit truth? Decidedly not t Woman then stored in $ cellar,•shaded Bam, or 
has always beey, described as clamour* other cool place/' where *a low and 
for the last word, and men, gene- regular temperature can be insured* 
y, have agreed in attributing this and are left to mature fthd ripen until 
t to her, and in censuring her fdr it. fne'following spring. The refusa-pulp 


V weak t cider, and eight) or ten days 
for strong cider, or as soon as the seal¬ 


ing for tne last worn, ana men, gene- regular remperacure can oe msurea* 
rally, have agreed in attributing this and are left fp mature fthd ripen until 
trait to her, and in censuring her fdr it. fne 1 ’following spring. The refuse-pulp 
T hin being so, it remains for some one may be given to pigs and store cattle, 
of the sex, by an exhibition of noblp 2198. Settling Older.—frepa• 
example, to aid in sweeping away the ratory to bottling cider,\ it Should always 
unpleasant imputation. The wife who^ be examined, to s^Hrietherij/ts clear 
will establish thd rulu of allowing her aud sparkling. If nd^h^r^R/uld' be’ 


unpleasant imputation. The wife who^ be examined, to sqf*ffhetherj$As clear 
will establish thd rulu of allowing her I aud sparkling. If nd^d^ir^ab'uld' be' 
husband to have the last word, will* 1 ' clarified, and loft for a fortnight. The ' 
achieve for herseft and her sex a great night previous to bottling, the bung 
moral victory ! Is he right ?—it wero-U should be a taken out of the«sask, ana 
great error to oppose him. Is he wrong ? the filled bottles should not be corked 
—he will soon discover it, and applaud downbntil th(? day after; as, if this fa 
the self-command'which bore imvexed done at once, .many of the fa fr faw <jiil 
his pertinacity. And gradually there burst by keepfng. Tho best corks should 
will spring up such a happy fusion of be uSiod. Champagne bottles are -the 
feelings and idfeas, th^t there will be best f'.r cider. Wljen the cider is 
no “ last word” to contend about, bu£ wfi»’ f ed for immediate use, or for*con- 
a steady and unruffled flow of generous sumption during the cooler season of 


sentiment. 

2197. Cider.-wA beverage made 
from the juice of Ihmwppl ef and r for 
which sotlr and rough-tasted apples are 
generally preferred. The process of 
making cider Varies in different locali¬ 
ties, but in ever}' case essentially cbn- 
sists of the collection of the fruit, and 
the expression and fermentation of <Jhe 
juice. The collection of the fruit Rljould 
nut be commenced before it has be- 


thc year, a small piece of lump sugar 
may be put into each bottle before cork¬ 
ing it. When intended •for keeping, it 
should be stored in a' cool cellar, wnen 
the quality will be greatly improved by 

“%99.' Cider Chamj&gne.— 
Cider, eighteen gallons; spirit, three 
pints; sugar, five pounds. Mix and let 
them rest for a fortnight, then fine with 
one pint of skimmed milk. Bottle in 


come stfificiently mature. Thu apples, champagne bottles : when opened, it 
after being g&lhei'ed, are usually left will be found to approach very nearly 


for fourteen or days in a bam or 
loft to mettow, during which time the 
mucilage is decomposed, and alcohol 
and carbonic acid developed. The 
erprtpjtsion of the juice is the next step 
in cider-making. Tho apples ore 
ground to a pulp in a mill, consisting 


to genuine champagne. 

2200. Properties of Cider.— 
Cider is a pleasant and, refreshing 
beve/age, ana * with persons in good 
health is not unwholesome tyhen drunk 
in moderation .1 By persons 0 suffering 
from indigestion, however, it should 

1 41 • t 1 V 1 1 1 «. « 


two fluked cylinders of hail wood be carefully avoided ; nor phould it be 
«or cast iron working against each other, drunk by persons when they are over- 
The pulp is afterwards put ifito coarse heated, as it is apt to cause colic, and 
Strong bags, and pressed with a heavy othendisagreeable symptoms.' Persons 
weight so as to squeeze out all the who suffer from rheumatism, or have 
juice. This is then placed in large a tendency to it should not drink 

_I.-Lt_ j i _ A. _ i_ ± .1_4 A _ •* 


open tubk, and kept at a heat of about cider, 
sixty degrees. After two or three days I 2201. 


Perry.—A beverage maos 
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foom* pears. 'The fruit vsed^for thifll Domestic servants, and assistants in 
purpose should contain a large ^>ro- business and trade, come most closely 
portion of sugar, • and be lie wise and continually into contact with their 
astringent, or 4iuf liqUqf froA. it will be employers ; and they are about thep i 
acetous when it (Teases to be saccharin?, from morning till night, and see them in 
i In the makiffg of pefcry, the pears are every phase of character in every Style 
* pressed and ground in precisely the same of humour, in eveiy act of life. How 
manner as apples are in the making of, powerful is the force of example 1 
cider.* The method of fermentm’g pefry Rectitude is promoted, not olfiy by pre- 
is.nea^y the same as that for cider ; hut cept but by example, and, so to speak, 
the»former does not afford the same in- bj contact it is increased more widely, 
dications as me (latter by which the , Kindness is communicated in the same 
proper j'jjriod p^JItfcldng off may be Vay. Virtue of every kind actj like an 
.known. T^Wo^rack scum that collects electric shock. Thos# who come under 


on thp surface qf cider rafely appear 
in the juice of the pear, and during the 
time of the suspension of its fermen- 
-tation, the excessive brightness gf the 
f^Tper^quor is % seldom seen in the 
Latter*; HMre when the ^jjiit has been 
regularly ripe, its produce will generally 
become moderately clear and quiet 
in a.few days after it is made, and 
it should *tben be drawn off fro»> its 
grosser lees. In the after management 
oi^jerry the process is the same as that 
of cider; bu+ it does not so well bear 
situations wh&e is much exposed to 
change of fcnnperaturc. In bottle it 
almost always retains its good qualities, 
and in that situation *jLt is always %d- 
visoble to put it, if iteemain sound and 
perfect at the conclusion of the first 
succeeding summer., 

2202. Servants.—There are fre¬ 
quent complaints in these days, that 
servants are bad, anc^ dependents and 
aiding hands generally are bad. It 
may be so. Rut if it is so, what is 
the inference ? In the working of the 
machine at society, class* moves pretty 
much withclass; that if, one clasoudves 
pretty much with its equals in the com¬ 
munity (equals solar aft social station is 
concerned), anebapart from other classes; 
as much those belpw as those above 
'itself; But there is one grand exception 
to* this, geneiul rule, and that is, 
in the oase df domestic servants* The 
same holds, though in less degree, 
with assistants; *and* in less degree 
only because, in this last case, 1 
the difference of grade is slighter. 


‘its influence imbibe itaquinciplef. The 
same with qualities aftd tempers that do_ 
n& honour to our nature. If servants* 
come to you bad, *you may at least 
improve them; possibly almost change 
their nature, fibre* follows, then, a 
receipt to that effect:— Receipt for 
obtaining good servants. —Let thorn 
observe in your # condift t to others just 
£he qualities and virtues that you 
would desire they should possess and 
practise as respects you. Bo uniformly 
kind and gentle, l^yoyi reprove, do so 
with reason V’ C with good temper. 
Be respectable, and you will bfc respected 
t»y them. Be kind, and you will meet 
kindness from them. Oonsidcr their 
iw&restt, and they wiil consider yours, 
^•friend in a servant is no contemptible 
thing, lie to every servant a friend; 
and, heartless, indeed, will be* the 
servant who doesnotwarm inlove to y<#i. 

2202. Oyster Ketchup. —Take 
some, fresh oysteft; Vash them in 
their own liquor^ sfrain it, pound them 
in a marblo mortar; to a pint of'oysters, 
add a pint of sherry ; boil them up, and 
add an ounce of salt, two drachms of 
pounded mace, and one of caropne;, 
let it just boil up again, skim it, and 
rub it through a sieve; and when cold* 
bottle it, aork«well, and seal it dowifec. 

2204. Walnut Ketcnup. —Tak§ 
two sieves *of green walnut shells, put 
them into a tub, mix them up well wijh 
from two to three pounds of common 
salt, let them stand for six days, fre¬ 
quently beating and mashihg them. 
By this time the shells become soft and 
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pulpy, thrn by banking the mass up on 
one side of the tub, and at the samft time 
raising the tub on that aide, the liquor 
will drain clear off to the other; then 
take that liquor out: the mashing and 
banking-up mqy be repoated<tts often as 
liquor is f buna. The quantity obtuinod 
will be about six quarts. When done, 
•let it be simmered in an iron boiler as 
long as any scum arises ; then bruise a 
quarter of a pound of ginger, a quarter 
o£ a pound of allspice, two ounces of , 
long pqnpcr, and two ounces of cloves. 
Let it slowly boJ foi half an hour with 
the above ingredients ; when bottled* ' 
^ let an equal quantity of the spico go 
* into pach bottle. Before corking, iot 
the bottles be filled quite up : cork them 
tight, seal them over, and put them 
into a cool and dry place for one year 
before they are used. 

22 05. Essence of Mushrooms. 
—This delicaK/ relish is made by 
sprinkling a little salt' over cither flap 
<or button« mushrooms : three hours 
after, mash them,—next day, strain 
off the liquor that jyjll flow from them, 
put it into a stcwpari>,i«ql boil' it till it 
is reduced one half. It will not keep 
long, but is preferable to any of th< 
ketchups containing spice, &c., to 
preserve thorn, nhioh overpowers the 
flavour of the mushrooms. An artificial 
mushroom bed will supply these all Hue 
yoai round. r . 

w 2206. Essence of Celery.— 
This is prepared by soaking foi a fort¬ 
night half an' ourtce of the seqds of 
celery in a quarter «f pint of brandy. 

A few drops> will flavour a pint of 
soup or broth equaKo a head of celery. 

2207. Tincture of Allspice. 
—Bruised allspice, one ounce and a 
half; brandy, O'pint. Steep for a fort¬ 
night, occasionally shaking, then pour 
•fiff the clew liquor. This is excellent 
,for many or the uses of allspice, such 
as making bishop, mulling wine, 
flavouring gravies, potted meats, &c. 

2208. Horseradish. Vinegar. 

—Pour a quart of best vinegar cm three 
ounces of scraped horseradish, an ounce ' 
of minced ebalot, and one drachm of 


1 cayenne; let it stand a week, and you 
wilt have an excellent relish for cold 
beef, salads, &c.? costing but little 
Horseradish, iq *in dho highest per- 1 
fection about November. 

2209. 'Mine Viiftegar.—Put 
into a wide-mouthed bottle, fresh nice 
clean mint*-leaves edough to fill it 
ldusely; then fill up the bottle with 
gowi vinegar; and after it hap been 
corked closet for two ojr throe weeks, 
pour it off clear into/>,no6ier bottle, and 
keep well corked f!?%se. Serffce with 
lamb when mint candotlhpf*fStSxned. 

2210. 'Cress Tfinegar.— Dry 
and pound half an ounce of cress ’seed 
(such ns is sown in the gatfdcn with 
mustard), pour upon it a quart of the 
best vinegar, 'mt.it stifiep for ten davj, 
shaking it up every day. IMWtt very 
strongly flavoured with cress, and is 
useful for saladR, and as a sauce for 
cold meats, &c. Celery vinegar ^may 
bOsnude in the same manner. 

2011. Cheap and Good Vine¬ 
gar.—To eight gallons of clear rsftn 
water, add three quarts, of molasses ; 
turn the mixture into A' clean, tight 
cask, Shake it well two or f hree times, 
and add three spoonfuls- of good yeast; 
place, the.cask in a warm <plq.ee, and 
in ten or fifteen «days add a sheet of 
dommon wrapping paper, smeared with 
molasses, and toin^into narrow strips, 
and you will have good vinegar. The 
paper is necessary to form tho 
“ mother,” or life of the vinegar. 

2212. Cayenne Pepper. —Dr. 
Kitchiner says (in hi» excellent book, 
“The Cook’s Oracle” *)—“ We advise 
all who are foi?d of cayennenet to think 
it tDo' much tfbubb to mokd it of 
English chilis,—there is no other way 
of being sure • it <is genuine,—and 
they will obtain a pepper of muoh 
finer flavour, without ,half the 
heat of the foreign. A hundred ■ 
large chilis, costing only two shillings, 
will produce .you about two ounces of 
cayenne,—so'it is as cheap as the com¬ 
monest cayenne, Fohr hundred chilis, 

• , * 

* London: Ifoulatoq & Boo?, 
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when the stenA were talcen of^weigheJ drachihs of pimento, four £refchws of 
half a pound; and when dried procraced nutrffeg, and an ounce and a half of 
. a quarter of a pound?of cayenne pepper, fennel seed ; powder finely, *mix, dry, 
The followings the wajt to fiaake it:— and bottle for use. % 

Take away {he stalks, a*d put the pods 2218. AnothepCurry Powder, 
into a cullender; Bet them before the —Take df coriander seed and turmeric, 
fire,—they will Jake full twelve hours to each six draenms; black pepper, four 
dry;—thenputthemintowmoi^ar,v^tlfc drachms; fenrfel seed and powdered 
one- fourth thfcir weight of salt # and gingtr, each frwo drachms*; cayenne 
pomu^thdfai and rub them till th£y pepper, half a drachm: powder finely, 
arc* as fine as*pomhle , aifd put them nfix, dry, and bottle for use. 
into atwfill-sfopjftrcd bottle.’' • 2219. True Indian Cuwy 

• 22ia/Peq,p^w der.—Pound in | j?owder.—Turmeric, four ounces; co- 
, a marble’Tflb; iar half am ounce each , riandcr seeds, clefen ounces; cayenne, 
T>f dried mint rod sage, a (lraehlh of 1 'tialf an ounce; blackpffppcr, iivoounces; 
celery seed, and a quarter oi^a drachm pun onto, two ounces; cloves, half aq„ 
of cayenne pepper; rub them together othice; cinnamon, throe ounces; jginger, 
•■through a fine s^sve, tl^s gives £ very two ounces; cummin seed, three ounces; 

relish to poamoup and even to shalots, one ounce. % All these ingre- 
gtVicl* * H araclim of ajl^icc, or black dients should be <?f a fine quality, and 
popper, may be pounded with the above recently ground or powdered, 
as aii addition, or instead op the 2220. Oyster Powder. —Open 
cayenne. • • the oysters carjjfully, •so as not to cut 

2214. * Horseradish Powder, fhem, except in dividing the gristle 
—The time to make this is during No- which adheres to the shells? Putthem 
vefnby and December: slice the radish into a mortar, and when you have got as 
the thicknesiof a shilling, and lay it to many as you can as»vc*iently pound at 
dry very gradually in a Dutch oven (a once, a<Rl sn?. tmheproportion of about 
strong heatesoon evaporates its flavour); two drachms to a dozen oystbrs; jiound 
when dry enough, pound it and bottle it. them, and rub them*through the hack 

2215. Gurry PdWder *(a genuine of a hair sieve, dry thdhi thoroughly, 

Indian veceipt).—Turmeric, coriaii( , «r, atm put them into the mortar again, 
black pepper, tour ounces each ; fens- with as jnuch flour as will convert them 
greek,three ounces; finger, two ounces; iifto a paste ; roll this paste out several 
cummin seed, ground rice, one ounce tinifs, and lastly, flour it, and roll it 
each ; cayenne pepper, cardamums, half out the thickness of half a crown, and 
an ounce each. • cut it iftto pieces about one inch square; 

2218. Another Curry Powder, lay t£em in a Dut$h ofen, where they 
— Coriander, twelve ounces; black pep- will ary so gentjymis not to get btyned; 
per, six ounces; turmeric, four ounces turn them every half how, afia when* 
and tha^e-quarters; cummin see^, three they begin to (fry, crumble them, 
ounces; cayenne, One dhnee and a Hhlf; They will take about four hours to dry. 
pound {ice, one ounce ; cardamums, Pound them, sift them, and putthem* 
naif an ounce; ck>vef, quarter of Of into dry bottles; cork and seal them, 
ounce.—It is fcost to have the above Three dozen of natives require seven 
receipts pippared at»a chemist’s. ounce#arid alialf of flour to make them 

2211. Another Curry Powder, into a paste weighing eleven ounco% 
—4Take two ounces of turmeric, six ounces which, when dried, is reduced to six 
of coriander'seed, half announce ef pow- and a half ounces. To make half a p\pt 
dered ginger, two drachms of cinnamon, of sauce, put one ounce of butter into a 
six drachms of cayewie pepper, four stewpan with three drachms of oyster 
drachms of black pepper, one drachm* powder, and six tablespoonfif^ of milk; 
cfjnoce and cloves, powdered fine, two set it’on a slow fire, stir it till it boils, 
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and seadb* it with salt, Us a educe, it 
is excellent for fish, fowls, or lump 
Steaks. Sprinkled on broad and butter, 
it makes a good sandwich. 

2231. Anchovy Butter. —Scrape 
the skin from r ja dozen fjine Anchovies, 
take the flesh from the bones, poimd it 
smooth in a mortar ;' rub through a 
hair sieve,' put the anchovies intb the 
mortar with three-quarters of a pound 
of fresh butter, a small quantity *bf 
cayenne, and a saltspoonful of grated 
nutmeg rand mace; beat together until 
thoroughly blended. * If to serve cold, 
mould the butted in small shapes, and 1 
.turn it out. For preservation, press 
the butter into jars, aud keep cool. 0-1 

2222. Lobster Butter is made 
in the same manner as anchovy butter. 
A mixture of anchovy butter and lobster 
butter is considered excellent. 

2223. Liver Sauce for Fish.— 
Boil the liver oi the fiph, and pound it 
in a mortar with a little flour, stir it 
into some b?oth, or some of the liquor 
the fish was boilod in, or melted butter, 
with some chopped- parsley, a few 
grains of cayenne, arMiW littUf essence 
of anchovy, soy, or ketchup;—give 1 the 
whole a boil up, And rub it through a 
sieve ; a little' lemon juice, or lemon 
cut in dice, may be added, if liked. 1 * 

2224. Sauce for Fish.—Twenty- 
four anchovies, chopped; ten shaloft*; 
two 'ounces of horsorndish, scraped; 
four blades of mace; one lemort, sliced; 
twelve cloves ; one quarter of atii ounce 
of black pepper^ whole ; one gill pf the 
anchovy liquor; on#quart of best vine¬ 
gar; on? quart of water. Let the 
whole simmer on th'e fire, in a covered 
saucepan, until reduced to one quart, 
strain- and bottle for use. If required 
for long keeping; add a quarter of an 
ounce of cayenne pepper. 

<2225. Apple Saucte. —Prfl-e and 
core three good-sized baking apples, 
put them into a well-tinned pint sauce¬ 
pan, with two tablespoonfuls of cold 
water; ( cover the saucepan dose, and 
let it on a trivet over a slow fire a 
•Guple of‘‘hours before dinner,-r-some 
f^ples will take a long time stewing, 



(others '/ill be &ady in & qwter of an 
houf. When the apples are dime 
enough pour off the water, let them, 
stand a fetr nahfites Jotget dry; then 
beat them up»wi£h a for^, with a bit 
of butter aboflt as big as a nutmeg, 
and a teaspoonful of powdered sugar; 
.some person 1 ' add lemon-peel, grated 
or'minced fine,—or bofl a small piece 
With the apples. Many persons arc 
fond of apple sauce with cold pork.* 

2226. Grill SRjice.—To a quarter 

of a pint of hdOn ounc» 

of buttor and a dessertspo<jSSiul of flour, 
well' rubbed together; the same o£ 
mushroom or walnut ketchup; a tea¬ 
spoonful of lemon juice; half a tea¬ 
spoonful of ,made mustard, and of- 
minced capers; ®a small nu§ptity^A»f 
black peppe^; a little Temoh-peel 
gratqd very thin; a saltspoonful’of 
essence of anchovies; a very small 
piece d£ minced shalol, and a little chili 
vinegar, or a few grains of cayenne; 
simmer together for a few minutes; 
pour a portion of it over the grill, find 
send up the remainder in a-sauce-tureen. 

2227. TomatoSauce.— Twelve 
tomatoes, ripe and red; Aake off the 
stalk; cut iu halves; put them in a 
stewpan with a capsicum, and two or 
three tablespoonfuls of beef gravy; 
gut on a slow stove till properly melted; 
rub them through, a neve into a clean 
stewpan; add a little white pepper and 
salte, and let them simmer a few 
minutes.—French cooks add an onion 
or shalot, a clove or A wo, or a little 
tarr-^-n vinegar. ■* 

2228. Beef Gravy Sauce {Or 
Browri Sauce 'for Ragout, Qbml, Poul- 
try", Fish, #c.)—If you want gravy, 
put in a thick and well-tinned stewpan 
f thin slice of fat ham or bacon, or an 
ounce of butter, and a '^middling-sized 
onion; on this lay a potfidju nice 
juicy gravy-beef (as the object in 
making gravy is to extract the nutri¬ 
tious (^ualitiet of the meat, it must be 
beaten so as to redued* the containing 
, vessels, and sooted tQ render the sur¬ 
face more susceptible to the action of 
the water); cover the stewpan, let 
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IS on a slow firej when the jnea 
begins to brown, turn it about, ‘and 
let it get slightly browned (bgt take 
ware it• is tm fit all •burnt ): then 
pour in a gjnt-and^i-lfiilf of boiling 
water, sot the pan on tne iire;—when 
it boils, carefully catch the scum, and 
then jput in a crust of 4read. loaded* 
brown (don’t Bum it), a sprig of winter 
spvou%-, or lemon thyme and parley, 
a lbll o^‘ thin«cut lemon poel, a dozen 
berries^f, allspie<i^and a dozen of black* 
^pepper *»£(>ver^t;l »3 sicwpun close, let it 
stew very gently for abdli^two hours, 
‘then -etiain it through a sieve ihto*a 
basin. ^ y° u wish to thicken it, set a 
clean stew-pan over a slow fire, with 
fthout an ounce <>f but%r in it >when 
dsHs i>V.lir^ dredge irtto it (by degrees) 
m _ much flour as will.dgy it up, stir¬ 
ring them intimately; when thoroughly 
mixed, pour in a little ef the grafy,— 
stir it w'ell together, and add tho re¬ 
mainder By degrees; sot it over tHG fire, 
le^it simmer gently for fifteen or twenty 
minutes longer, and skim*off the fat, 
&c., as it rise^ when it is about as thick 
as cream, squeeze it through a Jamis or 
fine sieve, end you will have a fine rich 
brown sauce, nf a '» r ery moderate cx- 
pense, andVithout mhch trouble* 9b • 
serve — If you wish tti make it still ii ore 
relishing— for poultry , you may pouifd 
the liver with a picec of butter, rub it 
through a sieve, and stir it into the 
sauce when you put in the tliickenihg. 

222 0. Chutney* —One pound of 
salt, one pound of mustard seed, one 
pound of stoned raisins, one pound of 
brown sugar, twelve ounces of garlic, 
six ouAes of cayenne peeper, two qgarts 
of unripes gooseberries, two quarts of 
best vinegar. The mustard seed gently 
dried and bruised ;* the sugar made into 
a syrup with & pint of the vinegar; the 
gooseberries dried tfhd boiled in a quart 
of the vinegar; the garlic to be well 
braised in a mortar. When cold, gra¬ 
dually mix th^whole in f, largebortar, 
end wjth the remaining vinegar tho- 
fonghly amalgamate them. To be tioi 
down elose. The longer it is kept the 
»hotter it will become. 


2230. W*ow Wow Saiifcd.—-Chop 

parsley leaves fine; take two or three 
pickled cucumbers, or walnuts, and 
divide into small squares, and set them 
by in readiness ; pyt into a saucepan 
a piece of buffer as big as an egg; when 
it is melted, stir into it a tablespoonful 
of fine flour, and half a pint gf the broth 
of the beef;*add a tablespoonful of 
vinegar, one of mushroom ketchup, a- 
port wine, or both, and a tablespoonful 
Lof made mustard; simmer togetfcer^ill 
it is as thick as yot^wish, put in the 
parsley and pickles to get warm, and 
pour it over tho beejp or send«£t up in 

sauce-tureen. This is excellent for- 
sffcwcd or boiled beef. • 

2231. Sage-«end - Onion, or 
Goose-Stuffing Sauce. —Chop very 
fine an ounce of onion and half an 
ounce of green sage leaves, put them 
into a stewpan with Jour spoonfuls of 
water, simmer^jently for ten minutes, 
(them put in a teaspoonful of pepper and 
salt, and one ounce of fine bread-crumb?; 
mix well together; then pour to it a 
quarter aj)ir^o>brsth, or gravy, or 
melted butte# 1 , ^tir well together, and 
sinimer it a few minutes longer.# This 
*ig au excellent relish for roast pork, 
pqpltrj*, geese or ducks* or green peas. 
*2232. GaruishA.—i. Parsley is 
Ae mosfcunivcrsal garnish for all kinds of 
cold meat, poultry, fish, butter, cheese, 
anebso forth. Horseradish is thd gar¬ 
nish for roast beef, and foj fish*in 
generaf; for the lgtter % slices of lemon 
are sometimes laid alternately with tho 
horseradish. • * 

ii. Slices of legion fot* boiled fowl,* 
turkey, and fish, and for roast veal and 
calf’s head. 

iii. Carrot in slices for boiled beef,* 

hot or cold. 8 

iv. Bybegries, fresh or preserved, 

for gibe. • 

v. Red beetroot sliced for cold meat, 
boiled beef, and salt fish. 

vi. Pried smelts as garnish for turbot. 

vii. Pried sausages or forcemeat balls 
are placed round turkey, capgp, or fowl. 

viii. Lobster coral and parsley round 
boiled fish. 
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ixr Fedael for mackeref and salmon, middle, as il she were like a wasp, IS 
either fresh or pickled. as shocking to the £ye as it is painful 

jc. Currant jelly for game, also for to the imagination. a deformity 

custard or broad pudding. would be shockihg in naked 'figure ; 

xi. Seville orange or lemon in slices wherefore, thei^ should it ebe esteemed 

for wild dueksf*widgeonsf- teal, and so a beauty in one that is dressed ? 
forth. Everything that confines and lays 

xii. Mipt, either with or without Rat-ire under 4 restraint is an instance of 
parsley, for roast lamb, either hot or cold, bfyltrste. This is as true ip. regard to 

xiil. Tickled gherkins, capers, or the ornaments of the body as^to the 
onions, for some kinds of boiled medt embellishments of the 'mind. Life,- 
anft stews. , health, reason, anc^Kivenieiwe!* ought 

2233* Relish for Chops, &c. to be taken first into 1 consideration.’ 
—Pound fine an ounce of black pepper, Gracefulness?, ‘cannot subsist without 
and half* an ounc«vof allspice, with an ertSc. 

.ounce of salt, and half an ounce a* 2236. ‘Dow to take *£are of 
scraped, horseradish, and the same of your flat.—i. Should you get 
shalots, pooled ami quartered; put caught-in a sh/Ver, always rcmcmbcB 
these ingredients iptoji pint of mush- to brush your hat well «**hik3 -wot 
room ketchup, or walnut piekle, and When dry, b ush the glaze out, asd> 
‘ let them steep fora fortnight, and then gently iron it over with a smooth fiat 
strain it. Observe. —A tcaspoonful or iron. * \i. If your hat is vert wet, or 
two of this is generally!-an acceptable stained with sea water, get a Jbasitf’of 
addition, mixed with the gravy usually* clean 10 cold water, and a good stiff 
sent up for Shops and steaks; or added brush; wash it well all over, but la 
to thick melted butter. careful to keep the nap straight; brush 

2234. Mock *S.;ab j—Ta,ke any it as dry as you can, then “put it on a 
required quantity of fat mellow peg to dry. When r dry, brush the 
cheese*, pound it well iu a mortar, fn- glaze out, and gently ijpn^t over as 
corporating made mustard, salad oil/ above, iii. Should you get # a spot of 
vinegar, pepper (cayenne is the best), grease “on your ha^ just drop ofte drop 
and salt sufficient 'to season and render of benzine or sapine on the place, and 
it about the consistence of the creapl th0n rub it briskly with a piece of 
of a crab. Add and mix well half a cloth until out. fv. Should you bo 
pint Or more of pickled shrimps, find travelling, always tie your hat up in a 
serve in a crab-shell, or on a dish, handkerchief before putting it into 
garnished' with qlices, of lemon. your case ; this will save it from getting 

2236. Female Dress.—Its*- is rubbed or damaged through the Motion 
well kufjwn that a lodOo and easy dress of the rail or steamboat, v. Never put 
contributes nftfch to ( give the sex tbo your hat flat on the brim, as it will 
fine proportions of body that are obseT- spoil,itsi shape ;Tyit always hangf it up 
vable in the Grecian statues, and which on a peg. vi. Never put your hat, 
verve a?, models to our present artists, wet or dry, infroqt of the fire, at/it will 
nature being too much disfigured soften it, and throw if all out of shape, 
among us to afford any suck. Tlje Greeks viii. Before putting youFhat down, be 
kntNV nothing of tnose ligatured and careful to see if the place is fltee> from 
bandages with which our bodies are spots of grease, beer, sugar, &c., as 
compressed. Their women were igno- these things often spoil a. good hal 
rant of the use of stays, by which ours more thfen a twelvemonths’ wear, and 
distort their shape instead of displaying are often very difficult to rejnove. 
it. This practice, carried to excess as These simple rule# will save a good hat 
it is in England, is in bad taste. To for a very long time. - r 

behold a woman cut in two in the 2237. French Polish A «. —ft 
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Naphtha Polish. —Shell-lac, tjjree^ blach and treacle, of each, one podnd; 
pounds; wood naphtha, three quarts, sweet oil and oil of vitriol, o£ each, a 
. Put the shell- lac ip the naphtha and let quarter of a pohnd. Put the first three 
it dissolve, if. Spirit Pglisn.—Shell- together until the oil is perfectly mixed 
lac, two pounds ; pow dqjed.mastic and or “ killed^; ” then add the oil of vitriol, 
sandarac, of each one ounce; copal diTutfed with three time# its weight of 
varnish, half a*»pint; spirits of wine, water, and after, standing three hours 
one gallon. Digest in ifie cold till * add <yie quart # of water or spur beer, 
dissolved. • The ivory black must be very finely 

2232. French Polish for Boots ground for liquid blacking, otherwise 
and Shoes.- f Mix t ogether two pints it “settles rapidly. The oil of vitriol 
of the best yinegB^^d one pint of soft ' if powerfully corrosive when undiluted, 
v*ater; intoitsa quarter of a pound but uniting with the lime of tlfb ivory 
of glue, broken up, half a found of ^og- ^aek, it is partly neutralized, and does 
wood chips, a quarter of an ounce of not injure the leather whilst if much 
finely pondered indigo, a quafter of an improves the quality of the blacking. ■ 
ounce of the best soft soap, and a quar- 2243. Paste Blacking. —"Ivory 
tqr of an ounoe of isinglass. Put the black, two pounds; treacle, ono pound; 
mticturev., •’■asfcthe fire, find let it boil for olive oil and oil «f vitriol, of each, a 
tec.minutes or more. Thpn strain the quarter of a pound. Mix as before, 
liquid, and bottle and cork it: when adding only sufficient water to form 
cold it is fit for use. Apply it ^ifli a into a paste. m 

clean sponge. • 2244. Best Hacking for Boots and 

2239. To Polish Enamelled Shoes.—Ivory black, one ymnee and 

Leather.—Two pints of the best a half; treacle, one ounce and a half ;* 
cream,«one pint of linseed*oil; make sperm oil, three drachms; strong oil 
them each lufcewartn, and then mix of vitriol, t^reertlificlftns; common 
them well together Having previously vinegar, halt tf pint. Mix ^hc ivory 
cleaned thetfhoq, &c., from dirt, mb it Wade, treacle, and yinegar together, 
over with a sponge dipped motive mix- then mix the sperm oil aryl oil of vitriol 
ture : th^n rub it witlf a soft*dry ^lo#h separately, and add them to the other 
until a brilliant polishes produced. mixture. * 

2240. Boot? and Shoes should ^245* Waterproofing 1 for 

be cleaned frequently whether they arc Boots and Shoes. —Linseed oil„ono 
worn or not, and should never be left pint? oilyif turpentine, or camphine, a 
in a damp place, nor be put too nfiar quarter qf a pint; yellow wax,^i quar¬ 
to the fire to dry. Irf cleaning them, ter of a pound; Burgundy pitch, a 
be careful to bryxh the dirt from the quart* of a pound. Melt together with 
seams, and not to scrape it off with a a gentle heat, a»tf when required for 
knife, "or you may cut the leather. Let use, warm and welljub into the leather 
the harfcbfush do jts vjotk thoraugjily before a fire, or in the hot sun. The 
well, andsthe polish will be all the composition should be poured, when 
brighter.* . melted, into small gallipots, or tin 

2241. Blackfng>—Blacking i» boxes. 

generally made?with ivory black, trea- 224Tp Render Shoes Water- 
cle, linsedft, or sweet oil, and oil of proof" —Warm a little hefc’-wax mid 
vitriol. The proportions vary in the mutton«ue$ until it is liquid, and rub* 
different directions, and a variable quan- some of it slightly over the edges of 
fity of water ja added,^ as piste or the sole, where the stitches are. • 
liquid blacking is required; the mode 2247. Directions for putting 
of making being otherwise precisely the« on Gutta-Percha Soles. y Dry the 
same. * • * old sole, and rough it well with a rasp, 

2242. Liquid Blaoking. — Ivory afterVhich, put on a thin coat of warm 
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solution"oi gutta percha with the finger, trig and' re-soaping thd flannel from 
rub it well in ; let it Iry, then hold it j timfc to time. Care muBt be taken to 
to the fire', and whilst vBrm, put on a ! omit no part of thd glove, by turning 
second coat of eolutior thicker than 1 the finger?:, &ci * Tb£ glove must be 
the first; let it dry. f lhen take the j dried in the sdh, <v- beforq, a moderate 
gutta percha _iole, and .put it in hot j tire, and will pfesent the appearance of 
water until it is soft; take it out, wipe 1 old parchment. When,quite dry, they 
it, and ho^d the sole in one hand and anvst bq.gradially “ pulled out,’ J and 
the shoo in the other to the fire, and will look new. " 1 

they will become sticky ; immediately £252. To Clean FrOnc^ Sid 
lay the sole on, beginning at the to j, Gloves. —1 ut the gloves on your h'-.nd 
ami proceed gradually. In half an ( and wash them, asify v '*were washing 
hour, t&kea knife qnd pare it. The ! your hands, in some spirits of turpen- 
solution should bo warmed by putting ! tine, until aulte clean; then hang them 
as much as you*Want to use in a cup, ° up in. a warm place, or where there is a 
and placing it in not water, taking car,e current ofjair, and all smell o£ theiur- 
that iwi water mixes with it. ‘ pentine will he removed. 

2248. Soot Tops.— Clean hoot J 22$3. How tq, Wash Hid 

tops with one ovncp of white vitriol, | Gloves. —Have' ready j^Jitfle ne.f 
and one ounce of oxalic acid dissolved j milk in one saucer, and a piece of brown 
m a quart of warm water. Apply with i soap;in another, and a clean cloth'or 
udcun sponge. Or, sour milk, one pint; j towel folded three or four times. On 
gum arabic, half an ounce ; juice of a the doth, spread out Ihe glove smooth 
lemon, white of an egg, and one ounc' s and ^eat. Take a piece of flannel, dip 
bf vitriol, well mixed. it in the milk, then rub ofl a good 

2249. Boot-top Liquid. — quantity of soap to the wetted %nncl, 

Oxalic acid and wLif> vitriol, of each and commence to rub the glove down- 
one ounc<j; water, one pint anti a half, wards towards the fijigers, holding it 
To he applied with a sponge to the j firmly with the left hand.. Continue 
leather, previously washed, and theii ! this process until the £lovc, if white, 
wiped off again. This preparation is knits of a dingy Yellow, though clean; 
poisonous. c if coloured,till it looks dark and spoiled. 

2250. Care of Gloves t — Lay it to dry ; and old gloves wul soon 
Nothing looks worse than shabby look nearly now. _ They will be soft, 
gloves; and, as they are oxpei sive glossy, smooth, well-shaped, and 
a.licles t in dress, they require a little j elastic. 

management. „ A gpod glove will out- 2254. Preserving the Colour 
last six cheap ones with care. Po not of Dresses. —The colours of mc- 
wear..ygur best gldyps at night, the linos, mousseline-de-l&ines, ginghams, 
heat of the gas, &c., gives a moisture chintzes, printed lawns, &c., may be 
to the hands, that spoils the gloves ; do preserved by - using water th%t is only 
not wear them in very wot weather; milk warm ; making a lather with 
as carrying umbrellas, and drops of white soap, before you put in the dress, 
rain, spoil them. jnstead of rubbfng it on the material; 

2251. To Clean Kid Gloves. — and stirring into a firsthand second tub 
Mhke a stumg latber with* efird soap of water a large tablespoonLul of ox- 

1 and warm water, in which steem a small gall. The gall can be obtained from the 
piece of new flannel. Plade the glove butcher, and a bottle of it should always 
on a flat, clean, and unyielding surface be kept in *yery house. No coloured 
—such as the bottom of a dish, and articles should be fll< 5 wed to remain 
having ^jioroughly soaped the flannel {n long in the water. They must he washed 
(when squeezed from the lather), rub fast, and then rinsed through two cold 
the kid till all dirt be removed, clean- waters. In each rinsing water .stir 
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a*teaspoonful*of vinegar, wliich«jvil^ the liquor for use. When wanted, 
help to brighten th^colours ; and after sponge the silk with this preparation. 

■ rinsing, hung tljjem .out immediately. 2257. Restoring Colour to 
When ironin*-d*y (of £ still a little Silk. —When the colbur has been taken 
damp), bringkthemiif; l|jave irons ready from silk^by acids, k may be restored 
heated, and iron them at once—as it by applying to the spot% little hart’s- 
injures the coloars to allow them to re- horn, or sal volatile, 
main .damp too long—o^sprinkle and* 2£58. Tp Removes Water 

roll them qp in a cover for ironingpqpst Stains from Black Crape. —When 
day. W they cannot be conveniently a drop of water falls on a black crape 
iroifbd inline (Lately, let them hang till v&l or collar, it leaves a conspicuous 
they are 0 mA*#P(vB>d then damp and white mark. To obliterate this, spread 
$old'ther»on th# fillowinij day, a quarter the crape on a table* (laying on it a 
•of an hour before ironing «It is better ,large book or a paperweight Jo keep 
not to do colouAd dresses on the da$ it steady), and place underneath the 
of the general wash, hut to give them stein a piece of old black silk. With* 
a morning by themselves. They should a large cam el’s-hair brush dipfled in 
only be undertaken ii* clear bright common ink go ofer the stain, and 
weather. allowed to freeze, the then wipe off the *ak*with a small piece 
ualflurs will, he irreparabty injured, of old soft silk. Jt ivilldry at once, and 
Wo need scarcely say that no coiffured the white mark will he seen no more, 
articles should ever be boiled or startled. 2259. To fiemov# Stains from 
If yT>n got from a*shop a slip for testing Mourning DPosses. —Boil a hand- 
thc durability of colours, give it a fair tol of fig-leaves in two quarts of wate^ 
tri(d by washing it as above; after- until reduced to a pint. Bombazines, 
wards ginning it to the edge of a towel, crape, doth, <fco., need only he rubbed 
and hanging Tt to dry. Some colours with a spmgfc dipped*!nlhisliquor, and 
(especially pinks* and light greens), the stains will^be instantly removed, 
though thej * 1 may stand perfectly well * 2<J60. Wax mqy ho taken Sut of 
in washing^ will chapge as poon^as a cloth by holding a red-hqt iron within 
warm iron is applied td them ; the*pit!k ai\*inclf or two of Jthe marks, and 
turning purplish, and the green bluish, afterwards rubbing them with a soft 
No coloured article should be smootheu cle§n rags 

with a hot iron. * 2261. Grease Spots from Silk. 

2255. To Renovate Silks. — —Uflon % deal table lay a piece gf 

Sponge faded silks with warm wafer woollen cloth or baize, upon wiiich lay 
and soap, then rub tHbm with a dry smoothly the part "Stained, with the 
cloth on a flat l^oard; afterwards iron right fide downwagls. Having spread 
them on the insidt. with a smoothing a piece of brown"paper .on the ‘top, : 
iron. "(Aid black silks may be improved apply a flut iron just hot enough to 
by sponging with spirit# f in this ci*pe, scorch the paper. About five or eight 
the ironing* may be done on the right seconds is usually sufficient. Then rub 
side, this* paper being^spread over to the stained part briskly, with a pifee of 
prevent glazing. * • whity-biown paper. 

2256. Bldfck Silk Reviver.— 226£. JA<*uid for Preserving 1 

Boil logwood in wat(*r for half an hour; Purs from Moth. —W%rm watcr^ 
then simmer the silk half an hour; one pink; qorrosive sublimate, twelve 
tak^it out, and put into the dye a little grains. If washed with this, and 
blue vitriol, or green copperas ; cool it, afterwards dried, furs are safe froA 
and simmer the silk for half an hour. moth. Care should be taken tt> label 
Or, boil a handful of fig-leaves in two »the liquid— Poison. • 

quarts t>f water until it is reduced to 2263. When Velvet gets 
fipe pint ; squeeze the leaves^ and bottle Crushed from pressure, hold the parts 
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over'a basin of hot water, with the 
lining of.the article next the water; 
the pile will soon rise* and assume its 
original beauty. • 

8264. Worstrd and Iambs’- 
Wool Stockfings shovld never be 
mended with worsted or lambs’-wool, 
because, the latter b^ing nevj, it 
shrinks more than the stockings, and 
draws them up till the toes become 
short and narrow, and the heels hate 
no’shape left. , 

2269. All Flannels should be 
soaked before thev are made up, first in , 
cold, tlien in hot water, in order tb 
■ shrink them. r 

226*3. Flannel should always be 
washed with white'fcoap, and in warm 
but not boiling water* 

22 67. Brewing.—The best time 
of the year for brewing is the autumn. 
The spring is alqp suitable, but less so. 
It is a great object to secure a moderate 
temperature for the cooling of the 
tforts, and to insure gradual fermenta¬ 
tion. To thoso who wish to enter 
upon the practide, Without^ any previous 
knowledge we would adVisc their call¬ 
ing iiv tho aid of some one practically 
acquainted wijh the process for the 
first operation. By so doing they will 
save a groat deal trouble, disappoint¬ 
ment, and expense. In all- places, 
town or country, there are persons wno 
have' worked in brewing qstabftsh- 
mfents, pr in gentlemen’s families 
where. they have superintended the 
operations of the brew-house, arid the 
aid of such persons fc<juld be valuable. 

* With such assistance, tho following 
receipts will he of importance, since 
many who are able to go through the 
‘ manipulations of brewing are unaware 
of tho proper proportions to employ:— 

2268. Ale.—Take tljree,bushels of 
mdit, three pounds of hops, fifty-two 
gallons of water, for two workings. Or, 
—-malt, two bushels and a half; sugar, 
three pounds, hops, three pounds; 
coriander seeds, one ounce; capsicum, 
a drachm. Thirty-six gallons. This , 
gives a pleasant ale, with a good body. 

2269. Amber Ale.—Three bushels 


Iff amber malt, three Quarters of « 
bushel of pale amber malt, two pounds 
of hops, a tablespoonful of salt. Three 
mashes, folly to fifty, g&Uons, * Skim, 
and fine with isinglass. , 

2270. Burton Ale.—One quarter 
of pale malt, eight pounds and a half 
r paje hops; iflash three times. Work 
the fwst mash at 170°, second atl7G°, 
thira at 160°. Boil the first wort b$ 
itself; when’’boiling add three pouaida. 

' of honey, a pounc^ >UU S ‘‘half of cori¬ 
ander seeds, ono ounrje«.of sa^.. Mia 
tho worts w;}idn boiled, cool to 61°, sef ■ 
Mb work with a pint and a half of yeast. 
As soon as* the liquor gets yey»ty, skim 
the head half off ; rouse the rest with 
another pint and a ha* f of yeast, three 
quarters of an ouhee of basalt, and'a 
quarter of «•* pound of malt or bjftp 
flours This makes a hogshead. 

2271. Edinburgh Ale.—Mash two 

barrels per quarter, at 183° ; maslr for 
three-quarters of an hour; let it stand 
one hour, and allow half an hour to run 
off. Or, mash one barrel per quarter, 
at *190° ; mash three Quarters of an 
hour, let it stand thiwo quarters of an 
hour, and tap. * 

2272. Porter,. —Brown amber and 
pa£e malt', in eQual quantities; turn 
them into the maSh-tub. Turn on the 
flhst liquor at 165° ; mash one hour, 
then coat tho wholj with dry malt. In 
one hour set the tap. Mix ten pounds 
of brown hops to a quarter of malt, half 
old, half new; bd/il the first wort briskly 
with the hops for three quarters of an 
hour, after putting into the copper one 
pound and a half of sugar, ap’d (me 
pound* and a ha}f of extract 6f >quorice 
to the barrel, turn it into coolers, rousing 
the wort the wlqle. Turn on the second 
liquor at 174°, set t&p again in an hour. 
The second wort having run off, turn 
on again at 145° \ mash ah’ hour, and 
stand an hour; boil the second wort 
with the same hops for one hour. T&rn 
into the coollrs, and let into the tub at 
64°, mixing flae yeast as it comes down. 

: Cleanse the second day at 80 e , pre¬ 
viously adding a mixture of flour and 

I salt, and rousing well. 
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2273. Wines frqm. Rhubarb, ! fifc up. with that instead of water. As 
Unripe Grapes, Cifrrants| the m fermentation proceeds ‘and the 
Gooseberries, &c. —The whole art liquor diminishes, it mfist he filled up 

• of wine-making consists in the proper daily, to encourage the ferinentation, 

management Bf *the fermAting pro- for ten or twelve days ; it then becomes 
cess; the sspne quaAtit^ of fruit, whe- more moderate, whyn the bung should 
ther it be rhubarb, currants, goose- be put in, qpd a gimlfb hole made at 
berriefi 'unripe* grapes, leaves, tops, the side of it, fitted with a spile; this 
and Jendrils, water, adft sugar, jriH spile should be'taken out eyery two or 
produce two different kinds of wide, by ! three days, according to the state of the 
varying the process of fermentation fermentation, for eight or ten days, to 
.only—that isj ajh y winB like sherry, alow some of the carbonic acid gas to 
or a brigk like champagne ;■ ^escape. When this state is passed,*thc 

"but neither flmbarb, currants, nor cask may be kept ipll by pouring a 
» gooseberries will produdfe^i wino with , little liquor in at the vent-hole once a 

* tha true champagne flavour; it is !o bo # %eek or ten days, Jtbr throe* or four 

obtained only from the feuit of the ■ yeeks. This operation is performed* 
grape, ripe or unripe, its leaves, tops, at long intervals, of a month cy more, 
;md tendrils. ^L’he following receipt 1 till the end of December, when on a 
will .do fa# rhubarB, or any of the fine frosty day i^shpuld be drawn off 
«ahpve - mention ed fruit*. * | from the Ices as fine as possible ; and 

2274. English Champagne. 1 the turbid part passed through flannel. * 
—Take fifty pounds of rhubarV and ' Make’ the cask clean^return the liquor 
thirty-seven pmfhds of fine moist sugar, to it, with o»o drachm of isinglass 
Provide a tub that will hold frdfn fif- impure) dissolved in a little water; stir 
tqgnto twenty gallons, hiking care that it ; the whole together, and ^utthebuifg 
has a hole for a tap near the bottom. ! in firmly. Choose a Clear dry day in 
In this tub l^uise the rliubarb; when 1 Mjreh^or bottling. •The bottles should 
done, add four gallons of water.; let the bef champagne bottles—common wine 
whole bo <9rell stirred together; cover bottles are not strong enough ^ secure 
the tub with a cloth .or blanket, and let !*the corks in a pfioper manner with 
the nu4efials stan<r,for tVent^r-four 1 wire, rfec. The liqiuflr is generally 
hours; then draw ofPthe liquor through , made up to two or tlfrce pints over the 
the tap; add one or two more gallonrbf ' ffyi ga^ons, which is bottled for the 
water to the pulp, fct it be well stirred, ' purpose of filling the cask as it is 
and then allowed to remain an hour or wusited. The wine contains * spirit 
two to settle, then draw off; mix* the enough*without the addition qf bradlly, 
two liquors together,*and in it dissolve , which spoils all yine^; a proper fer¬ 
tile sugar. Let the tub be made clean, mentation producing spirit enough, 
and return the liquor to it, cover it with i The way to otydin a dry wino from 

a blanket, and place it in a room the these materials is to 'keep the cast* 
temperature of whiclysPnot beloM^ 60° constantly filled up to the bung-hole, 
Fahr.; here it is # to remain for twenty- daily or every other day, as long ns 
four, forty-eight, or piore hours, until! any fermentation is perceptibly; by ap» 
there is an appeafance of fermentatign ' plying tho ear near‘to the hole; the 
having beguiB when it should be drawn \ bung may then be put in lightly for a 
off into tfie ten-gallon cask, as fine as j timc,*bcior^ finally fixiqg it; it «toay 
possible, whieh cask must be filled up ; be ranted off on a fine day in Dece«- 

the• bung-bole with water, if there I her, and fined with isinglass as above 
is not liquor enough; lei it leata. to one directed, and bottled in March. * 
ride a little, tfiatjitmay discharge itself; 2275. Parsnip Wine Take 
if there is any liquor4eft in the tub n^t fifteen pounds of sliced psuanips, and 
quits fine, pass it through flannel t and boil •until quite soft in five gallons of 
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water; .squeeze the liquer well* out of 
them, run’it tfxrough a sieve, and add 
three pounds hi coarse lump Bugar to 
every gallon of liquor. Soil the whole 
for three quarters’ of an hour. When 
it is nearly cold, Add a littler yeast on 
toast. Let it Remain in*a tub for ten 
days, stirring it from the bottom every 
day; them put it into a /'.ask, in which 
it should remain for a year. As it 
works over, fill it up every day. r 

2276. Turnip Wine.— Take* a 
large number of turnips, pore and slice 
them; then place in*, cider-press, and 
obtain all the juice you can. To oveiyr ( 
gallon of juice add three pounds of 

'lump sugar, and half a pint of bran<3>. 
Pour the liquor into a cask, and when it 
has done working, flung it close for three 
months, and draw f ofb into another cask. 
When it is fine, bottle, and cork well. 

2277. Blackberry Wine. — 

Gather the f ruik when ripe, on a dry 
day. Put into a vessef, with the head 
out, and a tap fitted near the bottom \ 
pour on boiling water to cover it. Mash 
the berries with your hands, and let 
them stand covered till the prlp rises 
to the top .and forms a chist, in tlp-ee 
or foih.' days. Then draw off tho fluid 
into another vessel, and to every gallon 
odd one pound j»f sugar; mfk well, 
and put it into a cask, to work for t a 
week or ten days, and throw* off any 
remaining lees, keeping the cask well 
filled, particularly at the commence¬ 
ment. When the working has-ceased, 
bung it down<; after six to twelve 
months it may be bottled. e 

2278. Bl/ick or White Elder- 
berry Wine. — /lather the berries 
ripe and dry, pick them, bruise them 
with your hands, and strain them. 

1 Set the liquor ?>y in glazed earthen 
vessels for twelve hours, to settle ; put 
to every pint of juice a pjnt ?nt\a half 
of water, utli to every gallon of this 
flVjuor three pounds of good* moist 
sugar; set in a kettle over the fire, 
add when it is ready to boil, clarify it 
with tht white of four or five eggs; 
let it hoik one hour, and when it is 
almost cold, work it with strong ale 


yeast, apd tun it, filling, up the vessel 
'rtw time to time with the same liqudr, 
saved on purpose, ps it sinks by work¬ 
ing. £n g. month’s t?mg, if the vessel 
holds about fight gallons, it* will bo 
fine and fit to bottle, and after bottling, 
will be fit to drink in twelve months. 

, 2270. ^rrack (Imitation).— 
Dfesolvd two scruples of flowers of ben¬ 
jamin in a quart of good rum, and it will 
impart to tfyj spirit the fragi£hc§ "of 
arrack. 

2280. Devotf-ihiTe^ Junket.— 

Put warm n^ilk int<5* a’ bowf^ turn it 
with a litP.e rennet, then add some' 
scolded cream, sugar, and cinnamon on 
the top, -Without breaking thefeurd. 

2281. A Nightcap for Tra¬ 
vellers. —Tike ( vou/poeket handker¬ 
chief, and laying it dfit’ the 1 full 
square, doubfe down one-third over4hb 
otheif part. Then raise the whole and 
turn it over, so that the third folded 
dowi^ shall now be underneath. ‘Take 
hold of one of the folded corners, 
and draw its point towards the centra ; 
then do the same with the other" as in 
making a cocked-hat, or a'Wat, of paper. 
Then take hold of tfie two remaining 
comers, and twisting the iiem of the 
handjrerclvef, continue to roll it until 
it ftieets the double comers brought to 
the centre, and catches them up a little. 
Lift the whole, and you will sec the 
form of a cap, whfbh, when applied to 
the head, will cover the head and ears, 
and, being tied upder the chin, will not 
come off. Very little practice wil) 
enablo yon to regulate the size of the 
folds so as to fit the head. 

2282. Scotch Pujich, or 
Whisky Toddy. —Pour ffbout a 
wineglassful of boiling waiter into a 
half-pint tumbler, .and sweften ac¬ 
cording to taste. Stir'well up, then 
put in a wineglassful of whisky, and 
add a wineglassful and a half more 
boiling water. Be sure the water, is 
boiling^ Never put lemon into today. 
The two in ^combination, in almost 
every instance, produce acidity in the 
stomach. If posable, store your whisky 
in the wood, not in bottles, as keeping 
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quartet of th# white of an <jfg, and a 
small.teaspoonful of essence of lenlon; 
let the Avholc stand fc/ir days, and 
bottle; it will* keep for many months. 
This quantity will mako 100 bottles. 

2287.. Ginger-beer Powders. —Blue 
paper ; Carbonate of soddjthiity grains; 
powdered gingej, five grains; ground 
whitg sugar, ope drachm to ope drachm 
and a half; essence of lemon, one 
d^pp. Add the essence to the sugar, 
tlfen the other ingredients. A qi uintity 
fhould be mixed and divided, as recdhi- 
mended for Seidlifz jowders.-*- White 
\^papcr ; Tartaric acid^ thirty grains. 
directions. —Dissolve the contents of 
tk^ blue paper in water; stir in the • 
contents of the white; paper, anti drink 
during effervescence. Ginger-beer 
powders do not irweUwith such general 
acceptation as lemon and kali, tho 
powdered ginger rendering the liquid 
slightfy turbid. _ 

2288. Lemonade. — Powdered 

•ugar, four pounds; citric or tartaric 
acid, one ounce; essence of lemon, tw$ 
drachms; mix well. *Two or three 
teaapooufuls ^make tt fery sweet and 
agreeable gmss of extemporaneous 
J .6 monadc • # 

2289. Milk L'emonade.—Dis¬ 

solve three quarters of a pound of loaf 
^gar in one pint of foiling water, and 
iqjx with them one gill of lemon juice, 
and one gill of sherry, then add three 
gill* of gold milk. Stir the wholS well 
togcthm*, and strain it. . • 

2290. Champagne Lemonade, 
composed of two bottles of champagne, 
one bottle of selj^fer water, three pome¬ 
granates, three lomqps, anti of sugar suffi- * 
cit, is a princely beverage in hot weather; 
only care must be taken that perspira - 
tion is not hereby too much encouraged.* 

2291. Summer Champagne. 
—To fouy parts of seltzer water add 
one of Moselle wine (or heck), and*put 
a teaapoonful of powdered sugar intf^a 
wineglassful of this mixture ; an effer¬ 
vescence takes place, and the result, is 
a sort of champagne, whieh-is mote 
wholesome in hot weathep tnan the 
genuine wine known by that name. 


it in 'the cask. mellow% it, and dissi 
ptftes the coarser particles. ’ H 
2288. Athol* Brose. —Put a 
wineglassful of whisky into a half-pint 
tumbler; sweeten with*a forge tea¬ 
spoonful of »honey, % app fijl up with 
milk has been nearly brought to 
boiling over ‘a*nlear fire. Eemcmber 
that “.milk boiled is millApoited.” • 1 
2284. Buttered Bum.—Bqt a 
wthegHisful of good rum into a half- 
pinf tumble r, JWitfc a lump or two of 
sugar and. a*9M8^^ butter the size of 
& filbert.* FilUuf with boiling water. 
•Jfhis is excellent for h^vseness % and 
husky condition^ the throat. • 

2285* Raspberry Vinegar.— 

. Put a pound of very fine ripe raspberries 
* in a bowl, bruvfc theyt I bell, and pour 
upon.them-aa quart of the best white 
we vinegar; next daystiain the liquor 
on*a pound of fresh ripe raspberries; 
bruise them also, and the follow^* day 
do fbfe saipe, but So not squeeze the fruit, 
or it will make it ferment; only *drain 
th% liquor as dry as you can from it. 
Finally, pass it through .r canvas bag, 
previously wtfc with the vinegar, to pre¬ 
vent waste. Pufrthe juice into.a stone 
jar, with pound of sugar, broken 
into lumps^ to every pint of juice • stir, 
and wh£n melted, puf the jar into a pau 
of water; let it simlher, and skim it; 
let it cool, then bottle it.; when cold 
it will be fine, and*thick, like strained 
honey, newly prepared. 

2286. Ginger Beer. —The fol¬ 
lowing receipt is tak&n from the cele¬ 
brated treatise of Dr. Pereira on Diet. 
The honey gives the beverage a peculiar 
softnra, and from not being fermented 
with yjfes?, it is lqps viglSnt in it* a<pion 
when opened, hut requires to he kept 
a somewhat longer $me before use. 
White sugar, five founds; lemon juice, 
one quarter &f a pint; honey, one 
. quarter dt a pound; ginger, bruised, 
five ounces; water, four gallons and a 
^ i Boil. the ginger in three quarts 
of the water ^pr half an hour, then add 
the sugar, lomon»juico and honey, with 
the remainder of tho Water, and strai% 
through a cloth; when cold add a 
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2292. Lemon aiyl Kali, or 1 
Shorbet.—Large quantities of this 
wholesome a£/d refreshing preparation 
are manufactured and consumed every 
summer; it is said in bottles, and also 
as a beverage, iqade by dissolving a 
largo teaspooriul iu a,tumbler two- 
thirds filled, with water. The ingre¬ 
dients ar^—ground white sugar, ljalf a 
pound; tartaric aoid and carbonate of 
soda, of each a quarter of a pound; 
essence of lemon, forty drops. All the 
powders should be well dried; add tip 
essence to the sugjir, then the other 
powders; stir all together, and mix bv 

S aBsing twice f^rough a hair sieVe! 
lust be kept in tightly-corked b >ttlps, 
Into Tvhich a damp spoon must hot 
be inserted. The sugar must be 
ground, or very iim^y pulverized, in a 
pestle and mortar. The powdeied 
sugar sold for icing cakes will do. 

2293. Soda Water Powders. 
—One pound of carbonate of soda, and 
thirteen and a half ounces of tar Law’ s 
‘acid, supply the materials for 25G 
powdera of dach sort. Put into blue 
papers thirty * gwins of v cartymaf? of 
soda, ani| into white papers twenty - 
five grains of tartaric acid. Direction 
—Dissolve the contents of the blue 
paper in half'a tumbler of water, ,pi ir 
in the other ponder, and drink during 
effervescence. Soda powderr, furqish 
a salino bevorage which is very 
slightly laxative, and well galculated 
bj allay the thirst in hot weather. 

2204. Spidlj.tz Powders.— 
Seidlitz powders ore usually put up in 
two- papers. The' tyrger blue piper 
‘ contains tankrizc^poda (also culled Ro¬ 
chelle salt) two drachms, and carbonate 
of soda two scruples; in practice it will 
be fo^nd more convenient to mix the 
two materials '’in larger quantity by 
passing them twice tlijouggh a sieve, 
and then divide the mixture cither by 
♦ weight or measure, than to make each 
powder separately. ’ One pound of tar- 
tarized soda, and five ounces and a half 
of carbonate of soda, will make sixty 
powders.^ t The smaller powder, usually 
put up in whitepaper, consists of tartaric 
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| acid, half a drachm. r Directions for 
t Uaf ,—Dissolve the contents of blue 
paper in half a tujgablar of cold water, 
stir ii» the other powder, and chink 
during eflervfegceu.ee* fSoe peer. 2291.) 

2295. , Economy of Tea.—A 

givon quantity of tea is sio^Iar to 
mult—only imparting'strengtn to a 
given quantSuy of water, therefore any 
qd^irional quantity is waste. Two 
small teaspoonfuls of good b&ck tfaa. 
and oue tbiee parts foil of greeh, is 
sufficient to makp’iirfV J teaoupfuls 
agreeable, the watet 1 eing pat in, in 
a boiling $£fte, at once; a second 
addition of water givfes a vapid flavour 
to tea. «- «<- 

2296. In Preparing Tea a 

goodweconomLt w ill be carcf ul to have ‘ 
the best water, {hat is, tk& softest and 
least impregnated with .foreign mix¬ 
ture', for if tea be infused in hard and 
in sof ( t water, the latter will always 
yield the greatest' quantify df the 
tannxu matter, and will strike the 
deepest black with sulphate of iron? in 
solution. • - 

2297. Tea-making. — Dr. 
Kitchiner recommends that all the 
water necessary should Be poured in 
at once, u^s the second drawing is bad. 
When much tea is wanted, it is better 
to have two tea-pots instead of two 
drawings. 

2298. AnothierMethod. —The 
water should be fresh boiled, not ex¬ 
hausted by long boiling. Scald the 
teapot and empty it; then put in as 
much water as necessary for the first 
cups ; put the tea on it as in brewing, 
and close the lid as quickly ps possible. 
Lttf. it stand 'three punutea aim a half, 
or, if tbe quantity be large, four 
minutes, then $11 the cups. *• This is 
•greatly superior to theoplin ary method, 
the aioma being preserved instead of 
escaping with th 6 sb-am, 4 as it does 
when the water it, poured on the t». 

2299. Substitute 

in Tea or Coffee.—J^eat the white 
of an ej»g to a froth/- put to if a very 
! r small lump of flutter, and mi* well 
I Then stir it in gradually? so that it 
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may not curdle If perfectly mjxed, it remedy in incipient pulmonarv com- 
will be an excellent substitute for cream, plaints; combined with /chocolate, it 

2300. In mafeing Coffee, ob- will bo found a nutritions. article of 
'serve that thejjr^ader the b^ttoA and diet, and may *be taken as a morning 

* the smaller the tap of tlie vessel, the and evening beverage.* Directions .— 

better the coffee will De* % * Mix a teaspoonful bf the chocolate 

23C£.» Turkish Mode of with a teospooftful of boning water or 
Making Goffdfe. —The Turkish way (.milk, stirring it* constantly until it is 
of making ooffce produces a vdfy dif- completely dissolved. • 

fqrent result from that to which w^ara 2304. Alum Whey. —A pint of 
acciurtofitod. A small comical sauce- cotj’s milk boiled with two drachms of 
p m BomethinzAlgymr beer-warmer, plum, until a curd is formed. Then 
with a long uHral^feid calculated to attain off tho liquor, and add spirit of 
lfbld abotffc twe • tablespoonfuls of nutmeg, two ounedfe; #yrup of cloves, 
Vater, is the vessel used. • The fresh, ep^ounce. ‘ It is useful «u diabetqp, an®* 

* roasted berry is pounded, not ground, in uterine fluxes, &c. * 

and abouPa dessertspoonful iifput into 2305. Barley Water Bear! 
•the minute boiler; it is then nearly barley, two ounces ; wash till *freed 
'filled with water! and Arust arifong from dust, in cold water. Boil in a 
the embers; few seconds suffice to quart of water afe^ nfinutes, strain off 
fflake it boil,, and the* decoction, the liquor, and throw it away. Then 
grounds and all, is poured out intq a boil the ^barley in four pints and a-hali 
small cup, whic^j fits into a (brass of water, until it is reduced one half, 
socket! much like the cup of an aqprn, 2306. Agredhble Effervescent 
and holding the china cup as that does iAink for Heartburn, &c. — • 
themcorn itself. The Turks seem to Orange juice (of ono orange), water, 
drink this cjpcoction boiling, and and lump sugar to flavpuj, and in pro¬ 
swallow the grounds with the liquid, nortiffn tcmcidkjy of orange, bicarbonate 
We allow it to *remain a minute, of soda about half a teaspoonfftl. Mix 
in order to Save the sediment at the omnge juice, water, aad sugar together 
bottom. It is alwayg taken plqjn ■ in a tumbler, then put in the soda, stir, 

" rf sugar or cream woult^ be thought to an&the effervescence endues. 

spoil it; and Europeans, after a little 4 2307. Apple Water.— A tart 

practice, are said to prefer it to the apple welMaaked and mashed, on which 
clear infusion drunk in France. In pour a pint of boiling water. Beat up, 
every hut these coffee boilers may bp cool, and strain. Add sugar if desired* 
seen suspended, and ^ie means for Cooling drink for sick persons. * 
pounding the roasted berry are always 230£. Tincture df Lemon 
at hand. • Peel. —A very eagy and economical 

2802. Coffee TWillr —(F or the way of obtaining»and preserving the 
Sick-ro()m 4—Boil a dessertspoonful flavour of lemon peelf is to fill a wide- 
of ground coffee, ire nearly a pHht tf mouthed pint bottle half full of brandy, 
milk, a quarter of an hour, then put or proof spirit; and when you use a 
into it a solving or tyo of isinglass, and lemon pare the rind off wery thin* and 
clear it; letitbcgla few minutes, and *putitinto the brandy, &c. ; in a fort- 
set it by the side of the fire to clarify, night it vilkimf regnate the spirit with 

, This is a*very fine breakfast beverage; the flavour very strongly. # 

1 6ut i t should be sweetened with sugar 2309* Camomile Tea. — One 
' orB^gmd%uality. ounce of the flowers to a quart of water 

2803. Iceland Moss JJhocolate boiling. Simmer for fifteen minute** 
(For th^ Sick-eAoom).—I celand moss and strain. Emetic when taken wtinn; 
has be$n in the highest repute on Ionic when cold. Dose, from m wine- 
the Continent arf the most efficacious glassful' to a breakfast cup. 
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£310 Borax and its - Uses. 

The utility ei borax for medicinrl pur-' 
poses, such m relieving soreness of the 
throat, and for the cine of thrush in 
young children, "has loDg beeu known, 
but it is only in the present day that its 
good qualities as an antiseptic have be¬ 
come known, and its use in every kind, 
of domestic woik, in,.the laundry, in 
the garden, vinery, and greenhouse, and 
even for the toilet, under various forms 
apd in different preparations bearing 
the general name of ‘ ‘ Patent Califor¬ 
nian Borax,” specially prepared for all 
personal and domestic purposes, hqs 
been promoted* - by its production in 
si"" 1 ! packets, varying in price ffom 
Id. to 6d., which may be purchased of 
almost any chemist, oilman, grocer, or 
dealer, throughout Vhe world. 

2311. Its Antiseptio Qualities.-— 
The Patent Borax, which consists of a 
combination of boron and sodium, acts 
in a marvellous maniter as an arrester 
. of decay, vnd as such is useful for the 
preservation t of meat, milk, butter, and 
all articles qf gnimal food liable to 
taint and decay, especially iir hot 
weatheri When infhsed in small 
quafltities in water, it preserves apd 
softens it for, drinking, cooking, wash¬ 
ing, and all household purposes’; it 
whitens linen and cleanses it far bqfier 
than soda, it kills harmful insecMife, 
though perfectly harmless to human 
,beings and domestic animals; it cleanses 
and heals ulcers, restoring wounds, sore 
throat, &c. ; r is Useful in the nursery 
for washing the VJ heads of Joildren, 
cleans sponges, dintroys unpleasant 
and unwholesome smells, and is bene¬ 
ficial to teeth and gums when used as 
a tooth-powder, or put in water used 
for Washing tbe teeth. 

2312. Borax as a Disinfectant.—* 

A-l^ne or dissolved in fvater,, and used 
freely to* pour down closets, sinks, 
&o., it removes, all nqisonra smells, 
acting os a purifier, and rendering even 
‘impure water wholesome. It should 
be u&d frequently where sewer gas is 
suspect*', * i 

2313. Borax for Cleansing Pur¬ 


poses. — A solution Patent in hot 
wpter,'* allowed to cool, is useful -for 
washing any kii^l of glass or china, 
impacting a lustre f and ^rightness to 
them that they ne#e£ exhibit when 
washed in tqp Orel in ary® way. When 
it is put into water used for washing 
floors it destroys all vermin &ita which 
the sofotiod comes in contact. 

, 2314. Borax as a 'Vermin Killer. 
—When sprinkled in the «tfomr. of 

E 'er on places infested with injects, 
beetles, troublesome 

pests will soon isaypgar. *■ • 

2315. £& Use in Cleansing Marble. 
—Sprinkle some borax on the marble 
whereve. it rs stained or roiled, and 
then wash the marble with hot water 
and<a little birax sofip powder, applied 
with a soft flannel. w • 

2316. Borax in Copkery .—\ few 
grains added to the tea before- the 
wate/- is poured on it, greatly improves 
the flavour of the infusion. ‘When 
useci intaead of soda, or carbonate of 
soda, in cooking vegetables, suqji as 
greens, peas, beans, &c., it improves 
their flavour, preservtfs their colour, 
und renders them tender. Vegetables, 
eateu in an uncooked,, state, as salad, 
are ( rendered mpre crisp and of better 
flavour, by steeping them for a short > 
j. time before thdy are brought to table 
f in a solution of borax. 

2317. Borax‘•as a Preservative of 
IKCeat, &0.—Meal may be preserved, and 
taint removed by soaking it for a short 
time in a solution of Patent Califor¬ 
nian Borax, or by sprinkling it with the 
dry powder. Game, poultry, hams, 
bacon, and all kinds of meat’may be 
tkus“ preserVed. ^tilk cans Should be 
washed with the solutiosn, and milk 
itself may ho preserved« and kept 
sweet for some tifne by adding to each 
quart about half a tflimbleful of this 
prepared borax 'dissolved in-a table¬ 
spoonful of hot water. Butter may also 
be preserved by wash i n g^it jujt sq^atioix 
of borax, or sprinkling the powder 
over it, enf the cloths in which it is 
wrapped. * 

2318. Borax in- the Laundry.— 
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For washing add a thaeepcnnv packet 
to every ten gallons of hot wptei* 
used; let the clones soak all night 
' in title ablation ; jn the ^morniri^ give 
them a alight do*, ^ddirjg a kittle more 
Patent Bora#, if they fee very greasy 
or cUrav # By tliia means the clothes 
are rendered wlfiter, soat> is saved, and # j 
the hands arg uninjuriff. ft arts, 
moreover, as a disinfectant, ifr £he 
clotheMxave been taken from the bed 
or person ofinvone who is suffering 
from anwuHWBKjlWisorder, Flannels 
Sre rendered soft#, and the appearance 
*.of lace, fine articles, coloured prints, 
soiled ribbons, &c., greatly impiovea 
by washing them in this solution. A 
. teaspoonful to each pint of starch, 

1 when hot, will atld t^ tlft stiffnedb and 
gloss of line* when ironed. 

• 2319. To Revive •BJfcek Laoe.— 
Lay tue lace on a piece of dean snTpoth 
bos^d, and moisten it all over jvith a 
piece* of black silk dipped in a solution 
of a teaspoonful of Patent, Borax to 
a pint ot warm water. Iron while 
damp,* after covering the lace with a 
piece ofl»lack*ailk or cloth. 

2320. Bora£for the Toilet.—As 
a wash for fho*mouth add half a tea¬ 
spoonful of spirits of camphor, and ij tea- 
spoonful*of tincture of myrrii to a p : *it 
of hot water, in wbicn a penny packqt 
of Patent Borax has been dissolved, ana 
use a wineglassful of this mixture in 
half a tumbler of -water, when brush¬ 
ing the teeth. "Wheji the mouth is 
washed out with this solution, it re¬ 
moves tho smell* of tobacco and any 
unpleasant odour arising from decayed 
teeth. < Camphorated clyilk dentrifice 
is impTGfred as a teoth powder By 4he 
addition of a little powdered borax. 
For washing hair brushes, sponges, etc., 
a solution of a^moll packet in a pin.fr 
of hot water should be used. 

. t 2321. Borax in* the Nursery.—A 
little borax added ta water for batliing 
"' ifai 
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water, ■ after which the head^kould bo 
rinsed with cold water,»and carefully 
dried. This wash may be .improved 
by the additidn of half ah ounce of 
rosemary spirit sold by any chemist. 

2322.* Borax in* the Garden. —A 
solution madcsby dissolvfbg borax in hot 
water in the proportion of a penny 
packet of the former to a pint of the 
latter, will kill the green fly on roses, 
and other plants. A weaker solution 
may be used for syringiDg the plaints. 
JVTien applied to the stems of fruit 
trees, and other trees? it destroys all 
^usects in and about? the bark, and*, 
clears tho blight on apple trees. For 
lllgsti purposes the solution’^iiMmii.be 
applied with a brush. For washing 
the shelves, boards,* and woodwork of 
greenhouses, the eoliftion is especially 
valuable, and when used for syringing 
vines in the proportion of a pint of 
tho solutiun to ten gallons of water, 
and half a poiftid of borax dry soap, 
at soon as the grapes have been thinned^ 
it wall keep them free frjpn red spider 
and .all other insects. 

2623m In «all casds V Fever or in¬ 
fectious discd&es, it should fee fieely 
ijsed in tho room by dusting the dry 
powder over floors, carpet^, mats, &o.(it 
wp not’injure the fiqpst fabrics), and 
bj| plating in dishes or other vehicles, 
intjp whieh hot water should be poured. 
It has no smell, but quickly removes 
all dfnells* In cases of death it is mogt 


infants "and j children. has a beneficial 


For cleaning the 
scurf or dandriff 


effect (Jn the akin, 
hair and removing 
wash^the head with S solution of a 
small’packet of‘borax in a pint of hot 


valuably; the corpse ifflty be kept per 
fectly sweet by merelj* dusting into 
pars. month, under arm-nits. 

>£n 


ears, nose, moa 
feet, &c., or when 


under arm-pits, 
hy moisture exudes. 
It will preserve features and skin fresh 
as in life for many weeks, and keep 
the corpse free from decomposition. 

2324. Vaseline. T -"Whatvit is. ' 
—This indispensable household requi¬ 
site isja. product of petroleum, frgm 
which it is obtained by dh elaborate 
system«of filtration, without the ad¬ 
dition or aid of any chemical what¬ 
ever. The substance thus produced, 
to which tho name of “ Vaaeline ” 
has been given, is in the* form of 
a lezhon - coloured jelly, completely 
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devoid* if either smell br taste, and of 
exquisite softness and smoothness to 
the touch. This jelly,, which is one 
of the finest emollients known, and is 
possessed of healing and other medici¬ 
nal properties, forms the* basis of 
many preparations wlfich are now 
widely used all the wtorld over. 

2325P Vaseline fbr Medicinal 
Use. —The pure jelly itself, without 
any addition, is an invaluable family 
remedy for bums, chilblains, chapped 
hands,, and skin roughened by ex¬ 
posure to wind and water in cold 
Weathpr; as well as for sun-burasr 
wounds,^,sprain£, and all diseases of 
th- lor inflamed eyelids, and cor 

preventing pitting in small-pox, when 
nsed externally as an ointment. 
When taken inlarbally, in doses of 
half a teaspoonful, or in smaller quan¬ 
tities, it forms a cure for diseases of 
the throat, chfAt, aqd stomach, and 
gives speedy relief in cases of dipljr 
ithcria, erotip, &c. For convenience in 
using it, a confection is prepared from 
it for comply ufs of the throat ucd 
lungs. No one need feqt- to tide if, for 
alt hough'it is a product of petroleum, 
it is file only one "that is not dangcroifj 
to use, and is«possessed of no poisonous 
qualities. It may be procured from' or 
through any chemist and druggist. * 

2326, Vaseline foT Che 
Toilet. —The toilet soap and tar,soap 
ipade from vaseline are superior in 
emolliefit and healing properties, to 
similar prepdratiohs from glyrerine. 
For. the hair, j$n excellent hair 
tonic and pomade arfc supplied, which 
have the effeftt not only of 
strengthening, but of promoting its 
growth. For the complexion, vase¬ 
line fold cream should be used, and 
for the lips, when sore and chapped by 
cold winds or any other CauSe, rraseline 
,camphor ice. 

2327. Vaseline for tiie House- 
hold, —As time progresses there can 
Tie no doubt that this valnable pre¬ 
paration will be turned to good a< count 
for malty domestic uses. It has* 
already been found an excellent anti¬ 


corrosive, beitig an efficient protection 
against rust, when, smeared over guns, 
bicycles, arms, knives, tools, and steel, 
goods, of, any: kinduntgdneral house¬ 
hold use. Asi evellent boot and shoo 
paste is prepared from it, whic£- ren¬ 
ders boots and shoes absoluteljfwater- 
proof, jjind oyer which any ordinary 
bfheking may be used- to produce a 
pofiSb. - 

2328. Yaseline iji the Stable. 
—When mixed vdi^ f^anhite, vase¬ 
line affords a valuable Tnbjrieant fqr 
application to the axfts of light and, 
heavy carriages of eytry description, 
and for all bearings in maefiinery of 
any kin&, especially where great 
Bpeed is roqu^ed. A^paste is also pre-, 
pare# from it -which renders leather 
harness soft, pliable, iJBperviohs to 
wet„. and free from any tendency to 
crack, thus increasing its durability. 
Another preparation, is found, most 
us'firl for the cure of injuries and 
diseases of cattle and domestic animals. 
This, which is supplied under thp itiime 
of Veterinary Vaseline, has been fonni 
to promote the growth’ of the hair, 
unchanged iu colour, in ^ho caso of 
broken knees. Its use Will als i improve 
tlje condition of .fhe coat on* horses, and 
will keep off the flies, and cure the 
raange, and all skin diseases commonly 
met with in the stable, including in- 
j uries to the frogs, hoofs, and fetlocks. 

<2329. Damp Situations, Re¬ 
medy for.—R?ople who live in damp 
localities, particularly near nndrainod 
land, arc apt to think 1 that there is n<t 
help for them 6ave in removal. • They 
are mistaken. Successful experiments 
haVo shown tlftit itf is possible' to ma¬ 
terially improve the atmospfie^e iu such 
neighbourhood# 1 by. the planting of the 
'laurel and the sunflower The laurel 
gives off an abundance of ofone, whilst 
the sunflower is potent in destroying 
the malarial condition. These tw©, ix__ 
planted on the most restricted scale in 
a garden or, any ground close to the 
house, will be < Toudd to speedily in¬ 
crease the dryness and.salubrity thff 

atmosphere. 
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23&0. Pl^nt Skeletons.— The 
leaves should be put into an eatthqji ore 
glass vessel, and a # large quantity* of 
rain water poured over them ,*• after 
this they must %ejeft ih'thef open ah', 
’asjjj^Jp th® beat of*thqsun, withoift 
covoiW the vessel. As’the water 
evaporate* and the leaves become dry, 
more water must be addcdP; the. leases* 
will by this means putrefy, but ^he 
tinto required for this varies; some 
plants will b^tinished ifc a month, 
others wUl^w^tllSfr* two months or 
lbnger, tScordi^gsto the toughness of 
"their parenchyma. Whfy they liavc 
been in % state of putrefaction for sbmh 
tinTc, fhertwo membranes will begin to 
. separate, and the green part of the leaf 
to become fluid *then tlb operation of 
clearing is to*be performed. The leaf 
•is tg he put upon a flat -yhite earthen 
plate, and covered with, clear witter; 
and being gently squeezed w^tlf the 
finger, tljp membranes will begin to 
open, and the green substance wilreome 
outfit the edges ; the membranes must 
be carefully taken off with flie finger, 
aud great cafltion must b<; used in 
separating them mear the middle rib. 
When once ihe^e is an opening towards 
tliis separation, the jvliole membrane 
always follows easily ; Vheu f5oth ihem- 
branes.i\je taken off,* the skeleton is 
finished, and it has to be washed clean 
with water, and therF dried between the 
leaves of a book. 

2331. Fruit Skeletons.— Frifits 
are divested of their* pulp and made 
into skeletons in a different manner. 
Take, for an instance, a fine large 

I tear ighich is soft, and not tough; 
et it >* carefully y>£red mtb^ut 
squeezing-* it, anu without inj unng 
either the crown or tjie stalk; put it 
into a pot of rain Water, covered, set .it 
over the fire, ahd let it boil gently till 
perfectly dfcft, then Hake it out aud lay 
it in a dish filled with cold water; then 
holdingnt by the staljc with one hand, 
rub off*as muqh oi the pulp as you can 
with the finger and thutrtb, beginning 
at the stalk and rubbkig it regularly , 
towaifis the crown. The fibres are most 


tender towards the extr'emiti^,,and are 
therefore to be treated with great hare 
there. When the pulp,has thus been 
cleared pretty well off, the' point of a 
fine penknife may be of use to pick 
away the 4 >ulp sticking to the core. In 
order to see hqjv the operation advances, 
the soiled water .must be thrown away 
from # time to time, and clean poured on 
in its*place. When the pulp is in this 
manner perfectly separated, the clean 
slftlcton is to he preserved in spirits of 
" yine. # 

2332. To mak^ Impressions 
of Leaves. —Prepare two rubbers 
xflng up wool or any other substance 
in* wash-leather; then ffh amr^ j jh e 
colours in which you wish to* print 
leaves, by rubbing up with cold drawn 
linseed oil the tints that are required, 
as indigo for blue, chrome for yellow, 
indigo and chrome for green, &e. Get 
a number of leaves yie size and kind 
you wish to stamp, then dip the rubbers 
jsto the paint, and rub theyn one over 
the other, so that you may have but a 
small quantity of the composition up:n 
the •rul^ers ^ place b "leaf upon one 
rubber and msisten it gently, with the 
qthfir; take the leaf # off and apply it 
to the substance on which you wish to 
mate ait imprint of the leaf. Upon — 
tl|p leaf place a piece*of white paper, 
pr^ps gently, and a beautiful impression 
of all the veins of the leaf will he 
obtained t 

233^. To m akffShFac*simi!b 
of a Leaf in Copper. -^Khis beau¬ 
tiful experiment can be perforated by 
any person in pogJbssion of a common 
galvanic battery. .The" process is as 
follows:—Soften a piece of gutta percha 
over a candle, or before a fire ; knead 
it with the moist fingers upon stable, ' 
until the surface is perfectly smooth, 
and large gnoygh to cover the leaf to 
be copied; lay the leaf flat upon the 
surface^ and press every part well intff 
the gutta-pereba In about five minutes 
the leaf may be removed, when, if tbe 
operation has been carefully per^pimed, 
i a perfect impression of the leaf will be 
made in the gutta percha. This must 
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now* be Attached to the^ wire in con- (blackened surface of the”oil-paper, that 
section with t^ie zinc end of the bat* the c * numerous veins, which are so 
tery (which can easily be done by heat- prominent on thi? side, may receive 
ing the end of the wire, and pressing it from the p xper a porULoia of the smoke, 
into the gutta perqha), dustecj well over Lay a paper hves* tile lejif, and then 
with the best Hacklead with a camel- press it gedtly^upon the smoked^S^br 
hair brush—the object of which is to with the fingers, or w^jth a small roller 
render it p conductor of electricity; it ' cohered, with- woollen cloth, or some 
should then be completely iramer&d in similarly soft material, so that' every 
a saturated solution of sulphate of cop- paft of the leaf may come in^contact 
per. A piece of copper attached to tsae with the souted^ oil-paper. A°coating 
wire in connection with the topper en^. - of the smoke wil^«^ +o the leaf, 
of the ‘battery ^nust also be inserted Then remove the "l^af carefully, and 
ipto the copper solution facing the place the blackened surface on a sheet, 
“gutta percha, bdj; not touching it; this# ef White pa^er, or in »a book prepared 
i not oidy-iicts as a conductor to t,ho for the purpose, covering the,'leaf with 
elSctfVuty, but also maintains the soV’u- a clean slip of paper, and pressing upon 
tion of copper of a, permanent strength, it wifh the fibers, ouroller, as before. { 
In a short time, thp copper will be Thus may be obtained tjje impression 
found to creep over the whole surface of a leaf, showing the perfect outlines, 
of the gutta percha, and in about together with an accurate exhibition of 
twenty-four hours a thick deposit of the veins which extend in every direc- 
eopper will be'obtained, which may tion through it, mote correctly than 
then be detached from the mould. Tip the finest drawing. And this process 
Accuracy with which a leaf may thus is so Bimple, and the materials so easily 
be cast is truly surprising. obtained, that any person, with ,a little 

2334. Leaf Printing.—^fter practice to enable him “to apply the 
warming the leaf between Ole hands right quantity of emote to the oil- 
applyjmnting ink, by moans of a small paper, and give the leqf a proper 
leather ball containing cotton, or some pressure, can prepare' beautiful leaf 
soft substance?, or with the end of ,thc itrpressioiis, suc5 as a natufhlAst would 
^finger. The leather ball (aud tj»e be proud to possess, 
finger, when used for that purpose), * 2336. Dry Botanical' Speci- 
after the ink is applied to it, shoula he mens for Preservation. — The 
pressed several times on a pieee of plants to be preserved should be 
leather, ,pr sorp'' smooth surf ace, before gathered when the weather is dry. 
each appli~s!tipn tq the leaf, 'that the Place the ends ill water, and let them 
ink ma/, r be smoothly and evenly remain in a cool place till the next day. 
applied. After the* under surface of When about to be submitted to the 
1 the leaf has "been sufficiently inked, process of drying, place each plant 
apply it to the paper where you wish between several sheets of f Blotting 
the impression to be; and, after cover- paper, and iron it vhth a lapte smooth 
« ing jt^witli a slip of paper, use the heater, pretty ^strongly warjned, till 
hand or roller t& press upon it. t fdl the moisture is dissipated. Colours 

2836. Directions for Taking may thus be fixed, w&ich otherwise 
Loaf Impressions. — Sold oiled become pale, or nearly white. Some 
paper in the smoke of a lamp or of plants require more moderate heat than 
pitch, until it becomes coated with the others, and herein’ consists the nisety 
sjuoke; to this paper apply the leaf of of the experiment; but it is generally 
which you wish an impression, having found that if the jxbrf be not too 

E reviously warmed it between vour hot, and is passed rapidly yet care- 
ands, that it may be pliable. . £lace \ fully over the surface of* the 
the lower surface of the leaf upon .the blotting paper, it answers tl r 
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purpose equally well •with jj^ants of 
almost every variety of hue and thick-* 
ness. In compoun^flowers, with those 
‘ also of & stuqjiosn and.solid fdhn, as 
the Centaurea, sofnejittl® arris required 
jfftNmtting %way the under part, by 
whiclvQ^ans the profile and forms of 
the flowers will* be mor^listinetly ex- # 
hibited. This is especially Accessary 
w^en the flowers are fixed downPypth 
uffcn the naper prorious to iron¬ 
ing, by whi(JL^..iiLcan3 cney become 
almost ii»COTpfflmeS*with the surface. 
When tills very #elicatc # process is at- 
*-tempted, blotting-paper should belaid 
under Wery part excepting the blos¬ 
soms, in* order to prevent stltining the 
■ white paper. Qpeut care must be taken 
to keep preserve spuei&ens in fe dry 
place: * 

“ 3337. Collecting amd Laying- 
out Sea-weeds. —“ First wasii the 
sea,-weed in fresji water, then t take a 
plate* or *dish (the larger the bgller), 
cut your paper to the size required, 
plate it in the plate with fresh water, 
and spread out the plant v/ith a good- 
sized camel-hair pencil in a natural 
form (picking ofit with the pin gives 
the sea-wefd an unnatural appearance, 
and destroys the characteristic ^gll of 
the branches, which should be carei\*ly j 
avoided^; then gently raise the pap|jt- J 
with the specimen # out of the water, 
placing it in a slanting position for a 
few moments, so as to allow the super¬ 
abundant water to rursoff; after w hich 
place it in the press. The press is made 
with cither thfee pieces of hoard or 
pasteboard. Lay on the first board 
two sheets* of blotting-jjaper; on that 
lay yon? specimens; jfcace strai|htuand 
smooth oror them a piece of old muslin, 
fine canibric, or lipcn^ then s'-me more 
blotting-pape% and place another boaiH 
on the toj^of tliat, and continue in the 
. «ame way, Tho blotting-paper and the 
muslin, should he • carefully removed 
aim. d ried eVery day,«nd then replaced; 
at the same tintff, those |pecimens that 
are sufficiently Aried may he taken 
away. Nothing now remains hut UP 
\rntfi on each ‘the name, date, and lo¬ 


cality.; Toucan either gum 4he speci¬ 
mens* in a scrap-hook, or fix them in, 
as drawings are often* fastened, by 
making four slits in the page, and in¬ 
serting each comer. * This is by far the 
best planf as it admfts of their removal, 
without injury to the* page, at any 
future period, if it he required either 
to iijsert betfcjr specimens? or inter¬ 
mediate species. Some of tho largo 
ujgao will not adhere to the paper, and 
consequently requiro gumming. The 
tfoUowing int tbod of preserving them, 
has been communJbalsri by a botanical 
gfgiend:— ‘AfieT well cleaning ai*t 
pressing, bmsh the •coarqgr fends of 
ajgao over with spirits of u£ifMi&U».e, 
in which two or three small luffips of 
gum mastic have "been dissolved, by 
shaking in a warn* plftce; two-thirds of 
a small phial is the proper proportion, 
and this will make the specimens retain 
a fresh appearance.’ ' 9—Miss Gifford's 
Marine BotaniA. 

• 2338. To Preserve* Fungi.-j 

Receipt of the celebrated, botanist, AVih 
liam Withering, by which specimens 
of fituigg may be beautifully preserved. 
“ TJuko two (fences of sulphate of cop¬ 
per, or blue vitriol, and rcduc* it to 
powder • pour upon it q pint of boil¬ 
ing water; and wheji cold, add halj^ 
ilpint of spirits of wine; cork it well, 
and caB it ‘the pickle.’ To eight 
pints of water, add one pint and £ half 
of fepiriis of wine, and call it * die 
liquor. 1 # Be providcfP * number 
of v^do-mouthed •botllcs^^L different 
sizes* all well fitted with corns. The 
fungi should he* lift an the table as ( 
long as possible, to* allow the moisture 
to evaporate; they should then he 
placi d in tho pickle for three Lours, or 
longer, if necessary; *then plus© then* 
in the bottles intended for their re¬ 
ception, and £11 with the liquor. They 
should then be well corke® and sealed, 
and avanged in oijler, with their namfs 
in front of the bottles.” 

2339. To Stuff Birds, Quadru¬ 
peds, &c. —Largo animals* should 
be carefully skinned, withgthe horns, 
skull", tail, hoofs, &c., entire. Then 
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rub the inside of the ski^ thorough 
with' the fixture of salt, pepper, and 
alum, and bang up to dry. Xarge birds 
may be treated in the same way, but 
should not be put.into spirits. 

2340. SmallBirds mqy be pre¬ 
served as folloo’B :—Tak^ out the en¬ 
trails, open a passage to the brain, 
which, should be Bcooped out through 
the mouth; introduce iifto the caVtties 
of the skull and the whole body, some 
of the mixture of salt, alum, and pep¬ 
per? putting some through the gullet ( 
and whale length of the neck; then 
hang tho bird in a cool, airy place — 

" nrst by«tbe feet, *tbat the body may bn 1 
v impregnjjt**#' by the salt, and after*- 
waTU^^iy a thread through the undbr 
mandible of the bit), till it appears to 
be free from smell,; tjren hang it in the 
sun, or near a fire: after it is well 

* dried, clean out what remains loose of 
the mixture, and fill tho cavity 6f the 
body with wood, oakum, or any soft 
substance, and pack it smooth in p »per,> 

b 2341. Birds’ Jl'ggs.—In selecting 
eggs for a cabinet., always choose those 
which are newly kid; make amedtqm- 
si/cd hole at the sharps end with a 
pointed instrument, and one at the 
blunt end: let this last hole he as small 4 
as possible; this done, appll ycuir 
'r&outh to the bluftt end, and blow thb 
contents through the sharp qnd. Tt 
the yolk will not come freely, run a pm 
or witre up into the egg, and stir <4he 
yolk wel) aboyt >now got a cupful of 
water, and : A^h}ersii\g the sharp end of 
the shell4iito it, apply your mouth to 
the blunt end and suck up some of 

* the water into the em*pty shell; then 
put your finger ami thumb upon the 
two holes, shake the water well within, 
<und aftqr this, blow it out. The water 
will clear the egg of any remains of 
yolk or of white which may stay in 
after blowing. If one injefction of water 
will not suffice, make a second or third. 
An egg, immediately after'' it is pro- 
duped, is very clear and fine ; but by 
staying in the nest, and coming in 
contact Svith the feet of the bird, it 
so n assurfie* a dirty appearance.. To 


remedy this, wash it well in soap and 
jjvater, and use a nail-Wush to get the 
dirt'oft. The eggshell is now as it 
ought be, and nothing remains to be 
done but to prevent*t»3 thin white 
membrane (winch is still inside) from 
corrupting. Tike a wineglass and 1 1 
with a solution of corrosive ^animate 
in plcohol, then immerse the sharp end 
of thp eggshell into it,"keeping the 
firigfbr and thumb which hold the egg 
just clear of the solution. 0 Apply 
the mouth to the the blunt 

end, and suck up sbipe of thi^solutiom 
into the shell. * There need be no f eur 
of'gOcting tha-liquor into the mouth, for 
as soon as rises in the shell jhe coM 
will strike the finger and thumb, and 
then t^e sucking mustAe immediately 
discontinued. Shake the. shell in the 
same manner^as. when the water was 
in it, and then blow the solution back 
into the glass. The eggshell will now 
be beydhd tho reach oS corruption; the 
memtarano for ever retains itd pristine 
whiteness, and no insect, for the time 
to come, will ever venture to prey r up'on 
it. If you wish your fgg to appear 
extremely brilliant, give it a coat of 
mastic varnish, put on very sparingly 
with a camel-hair pencil*: green or blue 
eggs must he donfc with gunf arabic, as 
the mastic varnish 1 is apt to injure the 
colour. 

2342. Fishes. -•-Large fishes should 
be opened in the belly, the entrails 
tak6h out, and the inside well rubbed 
with pepper, and‘stuffed with oakum. 
Small fishes may be put inspirit, as well 
as reptiles, worms, and' insects (except 
butterflies and moths); insects of fine 
coloprsihouldb^ pinned down jn abox 
prepared for thait purpose, yiffi their 
wings expanded., r 

. 2343. Tracing Paper. —Mix 
together by a gentle heat* one ounce of 
Canada balsam, and-a quarte* of a pint 
of spirits of turpentine; with a soft* 
brush spread it thinly over one side «sf 
good tissue paper.* 1 ' The Comp.'vrition 
dries quickly, ds very ( tr'&hsparent, and 
jiot greasy, and* therefore, does nor 
stain the paper to which it is applied. 
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8344. Impressions troip. Coins. 
—Melt ft little. isinglass glue%wifh 
brandy, and pou% it thinly oyer the 
medal* &c.,^o*as to; fover id whole 
surface ; let it terrain on for a day. or 
'2?38^till it*has thoroughly dried and 
haN^oqd, and then take it off, when 
it w?ll WKfinb, clear, and hard, and 
will‘present, a very elegant ufipredion 
of the coin. It will also resit fc* the 
effectSaof damp air, which occasions 
all other k i nfl gL^d g lue y to soften and 
bend if mot wrepfifen in this way. ' 
2348. ifcetkod o£ Hardening 
Objects in plaster of Paris,—, 
. JJjke diro parts of steanne, two parts 
of Venetian soap, one part ®f pearlash, 
and twenty-fqpr to thirty parts of a 
solution of caustic petasn. The Stearine 
anduoap arff cut into slices, mixed with 
the cold lye, and boiledWfor abojit half 
ah hour, being constantly stirred. 
Whenever the.mass rises, a little cold 
lye is added. The pearlash, previously 
moistened with a little rain water, is 
tlicn added, and the whole boiled for a 
few Inimites, The mass is then stirred 
until cold, when it is mixod with so 
much cold lye that it becomes perfectly 
liquid, an® runs off the spoon without 
coagulating and contracting. * Pre¬ 
viously* to using tips composition* it 
shoufcUbe kept for several days mpll 
covered. It may # bo preserved for 
years. Bofore applying it to the 
objects, they should be well dusted, 
the stains scraped saway, and then 
coated, by means of a thick brush, 
with the wash*as long as the plaster 
of Baris absorbs it, and left .to dry. 
The coating is then, dusted with 
leather? or a soft brush. If the Biftface 
has noflJecome shining, the operation 
must b? repeated, * 
i 2846. Modelling in Corft, 
Gutta gercha, .Leather, Paper, 
•Plaster of Paris, Wax, Wood, 
d^C.—Modelling, .in a general sense, 
Bigtlfijra the art ci constructing an 
original patfaprf, whicl| is to be nlti* 
mately oarried'out on an enlarged 
scale, or c opied exactly. * 

8847. when Models are con- 


w 

strutted to*give a miniatuse* represen- 
tatibn of any great woric, elevation, or 
topographical infonmrtiop,-’ they are 
executed in detail, with all the original 
parts in just‘and due proportions, so 
that thfl work may conducted or 
comprehended better; and if the model 
is a scientific* one, viz., relating to 
^ machinery, physical science, &c., then 
it requires to be even still more ac¬ 
curate iu its details. In fact, all models 
should be constructed on a scale, \^h.ich 
'should be appended to thei% so that 
a better idea may Be obtained of the 
proportions and dimensions. * 

2348. The Matetials used lnmodel^* 
Vng are plaster of Paris, \vax^ydoatitr^f; 
putty, clay, pipeclay; common and 
factory cinders ;* Baud of various 
colours ; powdel-edf fluor-spar, oyster- 
shells, bricks, and slate; gums, acacia* 
and wagacanih ; starch; paper, whito 
and brown, c^rdboaffd and millboard; 
cork sheets, cork raspings, and old 
'bottle-corks; gutta perffha; leather 
and leather chips; w<y>d; paints, oil, 
water, and varnish* moss, lichen, 
feftis. Wind ass ; talc, window and 
looking-glass; muslin and net; chenille; 
►carded wool; tow; wire; Hay and 
straw j, various varnishes, glue, and 
•Aments. * 

* 2349. The Tools consist of brushes 
ffcr paifits, varnishes, and cements; two 
or three braduwls ; a shurp penknife; 
a chisel ? hammer, ai ^lpu nchoa; seizors 
and pcSicil. 

2350. Caves* may 6^modelled 
readily in cork,-wood, starch-paste, or 
cinders covered with* brown pape» 
soaked in thin glut. 

2351. To Construct Caves of Cin - 
ders. —Arrange the cinders, whether 
common or factory, in such X manner 
as to resemble the intended design ; 
thenwovtr id such parts as require it 
with brown paper soakea in thin g]pe 
untilWpiite pulpy* "When nearly drv, 
dust over with sand, powdered brick, 
slate, and chopped lichen or moss, 
from a pepper-box; touch* up tha 
various parts with either oft, water, 01 

1 varnish colours; and if necessary, form 
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your trees Sf wire, covered with Brown 

paper and moss", glued on. * 

2352. When a Gave is constructed 
in the above manner, on a large scale, 
and the interior sprinkled with 
powdered fiuor-qpar or glass, the effect 
is very good by candle-light. 

2353. Stalactites may be repre¬ 
sented by ib ugh pieces oltwood, which 
must be smeared with glue, and 
sprinkled with powdered fluor-spar, ol 
glass. 

2354*, To Model paves in Cork.— 
Construct the froihework of wood, and 
--Sir up fhc ouilhie with old bottle*. 
% corks. Th&» varidaa projections, re- 
ce^seey^riul other miuutue, must bo 
affixed afterwards with glue, after 
being formed of cojk, or hollowed out 
in the necessary parts, r either by burn¬ 
ing with a hot wire and scraping it 
afterwords, cr by means of a sharp- 
pointed bradawl. * ^ 

2355. If Small Cork Models are 

constructed, Vhe trees should be formed 
by transfixing (short pieces of shaded 
chenille with a* />ne wire (.), and 
sticking thtm into the corji. * ' 

2356. Tarious Parts of the Model 

must bfi touched up witu oil, water, or‘ 
varnish colours*; and powdered tbrick, 
'oicte, and ch pp?d lichen, or moss* 
dusked ou as usual. * 

2357. Wooden Models are Corf- 
Struotwd roughly in deal, according^ to 
th%,proper desigg^pnd the various fine 

arts aft^rwp^os affixed with glue or 
rads. c «• 

2358. In Forming, the Finer Parts 

<«f the wooden mode], a. vast amount of 
unnecessary labour inay be saved, and 
a better effect obtained, by bumiug 
<rnuch of the outline, instead of carving 
it. By' this pl».n, deeper tones of 
colouring, facility of operating, and 
saving of time and labour/ ai-e the 
result. ' 

2359. In common with ’other 
MQdels, those constructed of wood 
require the aid of lichen, moss, pow¬ 
dered slate, &c., and colours, to com. 
plete the effect. 

2360. When Water Issues from 
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tjie original cavtf, and it b -desirable tp 
copy*‘it in the model, -a pieee of looking- 
glass efymld be glued on the stand, and 
the edges surrounded* hf glue, and 
paper covered Vith«snhd. Sometimes 
it is requisite t<S cut away the wogf$%i 
the stand, so as to let ip. the <h>dfc£ng- 
glass ; this, however, is only when the 
water is supposed to be*much Towel 
tha»the surface of the land. 

2361. Styirch-Paste, Moddfi are 

formed in the usua^afejiy^f Abe follow¬ 
ing composition:—S<mk~gunk traga-, 
cantb in water* and whefi soft, mix it 
*withrpowdcn!,vL starch till of a prpper 
consistence. It is much improved by 
adding some double-refined sugar finely 
powdered. WJien the model is 
finished, it must be coloured correctly, 
and varnished with white* varnish, or 
left plain, lhis is the composition 
used by confectioners for modelling the 
various «rnaments on pokes. , . 

2362. Ancient Cities may be con¬ 
structed of cork or starch-paste, in the 
same manner as directed above; bear¬ 
ing in mind the necessity for always 
working models accorc^njf to a scale, 
which should ba afterwards f affixed to 
the stand of the model. ' 

3363. *-ModenT Cities ave„ better 
made of cardboard, starch-paste, or 
plj.e-clay; the houses, public bifilfimgs, 
and other parts ►being constructed 
according to scale. 

2364. Houses should be out out 
of a long thin strip of cardboard, part- 
tially divided by three strokes of a pen¬ 
knife, and glued together; this must 
afterwards be marked with a pencil, or 
pen ant^ink, to represent tho* windows, 
dooi^, stones, &6 .; tfnd the rpof—out 
out of a piece of square cardboard, 
equally and part&lly* divided —is then 
to be glued on, and tLe chimney— 
formed of a piece of, lucifer natch, or 
wood notched at one end and flat at the 1 
other—is to be glued on. A .square 
piece of cardboard nmst be gJugd'-un 
the top of the^chimneyy a hole made 
with a pin in dip card and wood; and 
a piece of grey worsted, thinned at the 
end, fixed into the hole for smoker , 

f 
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ii. Take equal pfcrts of p<^>£r, paste, 
and* size, sufficient £nely-j>owdered 
plaster of Pariyto mdke.iflto a good 
paste, and use/s aopn as possible after 
it is mixed. Thiscomposition may be 
used to*cast architectural ornaments, 
busts, statifes, &c., being very light, 
and susceptible of a good polish, but 
it will not sttfhd weather. * 

2371. The Several Mountains and 

dther parts being iorratd, join them 
together in their proper places jrith 
'some of the No. 


2365. Cathedrals? Churches, and 
Other Public Buildings are raatle in 
the same way; bit require t^e addi¬ 
tion of smalb chips* df. w<v>d, ends of 

„„iucifer matches,'cork rdspings, or small 

‘‘TpJitea of Cardboard, *for»the various 
onmaH|te,-if. pc a large scale, but only 
a pencil-mfek if small.^ # • 

2366. When Constructed o’f Starch- 
Paste^or pipeclay, the material• is 

* rolled mat on; a table o| marble slab, 
and the Jr ^ pusmaides cut out with. 

,a sbarjt penkmle; they aie then Tsome of the No. j. paper cenwsnt, ren- 
gummed together, end coloured dered rather more fhfld by the addition 

• properly. * J • • i <if a little thin glue.* The tqp'ns ate-* 

J23€E\ If Large Model^of Houses yade of a piece ftf cerk, cut and 


or buildings are made, the windows 
' are constructed of tailor thin glass, 

1 M . « .. .. _ . if * mi 


covered w: 
frames of 


t 


h net* or muslin. The 

_ . e windows are mado of 

cqfdtoard, neatly cut*ouf witha»sharp 
penknife. • 

•2368. Countries should be toade of 
Cork, bdbause it is easier to •work. 
Although the starch-paste is very 
ogftephle to model with, yet it is 
liable to shrink, and theufoie, when 
in the mass* qpe part dries quicker 
than anotl^r, so that there is not equal 
contraction —& great objection to its 
eroployuirtit in accuftde models, dlc^k, 
on the c ontrary, may he oasily cut 
intoTCTr forms, and from aboundid§; 
with pores, it is remarkably light--no 
little consideration to travellers. 

2368. Topographical Models may, 
however, be formed of plaster of Paris, 
but the weight is an objection. A 
model of a country on a moderate scale 
—s*y one-eighth of an inch to a 
square mile— with its mountains, 
valleyfl.Vg.nd to ft ns, * may be thus 
made :-^A model hiring been first 
made in clay, aocorcung to scale ang 
plan, moulds should then be taken 
of variouaiparts in. gutla percha, ren¬ 
ured soft by dipping it into hot water, 
and the parts cast m paper cement. 

'83JZA Paper, Cefhent.—i. Reduce 
paper to a gnraoth paste, by boiling it 
in water; then *add §n equal weight ] 
3*ch«o$ sifted .whiting and good size; 
bojl*to a proper consistence, and use. 


stratchbd to the form of thT!£<otrfl^ 
steeples of cardboard, and trees of 
blades of moss. 0 &and is sprinkled in 
one part; looking-glass in others, for 
the lakes, bays, and rivers ; and green * 
baize*flock for the verdant fields. 

2372. Moyumelfts, Anoient or 
JDlodern, are better constructed of cork, 
on account of the lightnesff and facility 
in working, more especially the ancient 
ones. •• 

23791. RHins should be Constructed 

of ‘cork, according to the* directions 
^iven above, and when it is ndCessary 
to # represent the mouldering wa lls 
d!>vered with moss %r ivy, a litifcF" 
green baize flock, or moss chippings, 
slfimld be attached by mucilage to the 
part; and oftentimes a brush oft raw 
sienna, Combined varnish, re¬ 

quires ft be laid qpdemmh the moss 
or il(wk, in order to:mpi , ovJw|p effect. 
Prostrate column# and huge blocks are 
effectively represented in cork, and • 
should be neatly cilt out with a sharp 
knife, and the various parts supposed 
to be destroyed by age pick?d away* 
with a pin or blunt knife afterwards. 

2374. Cities and Temples. — We 
will aftppSsethat the modqj is to repre¬ 
sent the Temple of Theseus, at Athens, 
which*was*built by Cimom, the son of 
Miltiadcs. In the first place we mpst 
obtain the necessary dimensions, and 
then, reducing the number eft feet to 
fractipnal parts of an inch, fftrm a scale 
suitable for carrying out the whole. A 
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piece‘of wood ot tl.* necessary si^o is 
procuredthe pjan dirked out in pen¬ 
cil, and the ground oft > which it stands 
imitated in cork, by cutting away the 
parts that are not required, with a 
sharp oenknife,Cmd adding others with 
glue. ' The floor of the. temple is now 
to be glued on with common glue, for 
we should remark that the liquid glue 
does not dry quickly enough for corjc 
modelling, and is not so g< o i as the olu 
plat; the sides and ends arc formed of,, 
cork shdets, marlfed rvith a lead pencil 
Jfa- represent the Jdocks of stone; and 
ruined Und broken parts imitated, by* 
' ''rickiijg. the cork with a blunt pen 
knue ot needle. The frieze, represent¬ 
ing the battle between the Centaurs and 
Lapithee and the*metopes in rnezzo- 
, relievo, containing a mixture of the la¬ 
bours of Hercules and Theseus, should 
be drawn upon, the sheets of* cork 
according to seal*, an * 1 coloured with 
a little Isnpblack and raw sienna, to 
represent the subject intended, if the 
scale is small; ^but if tho model admits 
of it, the groupk ‘may be poatly canned 
with a shgrp penknife from tne cork, 
which v has been previously outlined 
with pencil. The next thing we shall 
Jjave to do is to strengthen the Vnteijor 
ot the model, an<f this is done by glu<y 
ing small pieces of cork, at irregular 
intervals, at the angles formed by tne 
junction of any parts; these ape put on 
£ht! inside, aiupthe roof 1 ^affixed. 
Any parfe^nat require to be coloured, 
may be^xouched up with vamiSh or 
( watel* colours, and lft^ion, &c., affixed 
with mucilage where it is requisite. 

2375. To Model from laying Ob¬ 
jects, — Wo will imagine that the 
‘reader desires to model the features of 
some friend, and' as there is some diffi¬ 
culty in the matter, on a^copnt of the 
perron operated upon having a Natural 
tendency to distort the feature^ when 
the liquid plaster fe ponrecl upon tbe 
free, and some danger of suffocation if 
tire prqpess is not well managed, we 
will proqged at once to desenbe the 
Various stages of operating:— • 
2876. Mix the Plaster of Paris 


with, warm water, and haVe it about AS 
thick as cream, but do not mix it antil 
all is ready. Lay the person upon his 
back, and (having raised his head to 
the natural'poiStioif when yalking, bv. 
means of a* pifiow of bran or J0^-, 
cover the parts intended to with 

6 il,of olmondr or olives," applied by 
meanp of a feather, brush, or Ituhp of 
colftin: plug the ears with cojtton or 
wool, and insert two quills 4nto*the 
nostrils, and pln^^e between 

each quill and the ryostril vfery care-* 
fully with cotton. 

►2077. C$ver the rFaoe lyiththe' 
Plaster, bpgiuning at tho upptr j*otL, 
of the forehead, and spread it down¬ 
wards, over thr eyes, which should bo < 
kept firmly closeb, but pot in such a 
manner as to f produce any distortion by 
too violent compression—And continue 
the piaster as far as the lower border of 
the ohifl; cover that 9 art of tbe chest 
and affns that is to be represeilted,'and 
carry the plaster upwards, so as to join 
the cast of the face; then carefully Re¬ 
move each, and season fpr casting, by 
Bonking or brushing ,with linseed oil 
boiled with sugar of lead <?* litharge. 
Some persons boil the ' moulds in the 
oil*; dnd ffiany, Instead of Pasting the 
free in one piece, and the chest in 
another, lay threads across thence and 
up and down it, leaving the ends out. 
As the plaster sets, or is nearly set, 
the r threads arc pulled through, so as 
to divide the casft into four, five, or 
more pieces. 

2378. The Back Part of the Heal 

is moulded by having an oval trdheher 
sorj; of-vessel, ( dee^er that half the 
hero, and generally made ffi plaster, 
and boiled in qil. The back of the 
head being oiled, and this trencher 
partially filled with liiffcid plaster of 
Paris, the head is lowered foto it, and 
the cast taken. The back of thd 
neck is cast with'the person- turned 
over on his face. «. , * «**•- 

2379. Each Part of the Mould is 
L marked so as to* secure accurate junc- 
r tion with the adjoining part or parts; 

sometimes with a x or U, which* 
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passing over the junction of two pieces, 
serves to distinguish them. 4 •* * 

2380. To ffiqftel the Face, join 
the severalpjfcas, aftcttie them Together 
.with twine; thin wrap some rag round 
"^Sssointe, to prevent toe plaster oozing 
otrf. vAd. pour in the plaster, made 
tolerablymiia, taking, care to oil the 
inside of the mould very carefully first. 
When the outer part of the nlbnld is 
naarljfeet, sqpop out the centro with a 
SDOon. and- J5t the whole drv ; then re- 



the edges of nie jointsaipon the model 
with a sharp ^penknife, Jmd car^e put* 
tfie ey£s from the mass, otherwise they 
will appear as if i losed. * 

2381. Wax Mode]? may be made 
from the moulds uted for the piaster ; 
but*whentne wtix sets at the outside 
tfi about one-eighth of dh inch, fbc rest 
should be poured out of the moiyd; or, 
a smaller portspn being poun d in, it 
may btf shaken about the inside of the 
mould until it is coated. The pieces* 
die Removed, and the seams trimmed 
up, as in the plaster cast. 

2382. If £ Cost be made in Gutta 
Peroha from the model in plaster—or, 
what is srillTjftter, in fusible metal,—* 
then, hj*pressing Basil leathery njoist- 
e ned wi th water, into the mould, and 
strengthening the back and centre 'dlth 1 
chips of wood affixed by liquid glue, 
a very nice model may be obtained in 
leather, which, when varnished? will 
look like oak carvifcg—especially if it 
be stained with Stephens’s Oak Stain. 

2383. Euatio-Work Seats, &c., 
may be constructed of wire twisted to 
the proper .shape ancL size, ^ind then 

i r ■ ■ iA 11 rl mammIia 


gutta percha should be twisted round 
the wire previously warmed, and geiftly 
heated wer a spirit lamp, or dipped 
again into hot water, so as to allow the 
various parts to be covered with it. 
'Wjjgnpthe model <a finished* it should 
be touche^P'hero apd there with oil 
colours—green, yellgw, sienna, and Ve¬ 
netian red-—accord ing to fancy, and tfie 
f fleet produced will be very good. 


2384. ©r. XJ/ferk’s .Bilip for 
Nervous Hefemchte. — Socotrine 
aloes, powderednhubgrb, of each one 
drachm; coiuwund powder of cinna¬ 
mon, one scniple ;* hard soap half a 
drachm* syrup enough to form the 
mass. Tots© dividecrinto fifty pills, 
of which two*will be sufficient for a 
dose; to be taken occasionally. 

2385. Pams in the Head and 

JFace. —A severe attack of tic-doulou- 
reux is said to have been cured 
the following simple remedyTake 
half n pint ftf Vose water, add 
^wo teaepoonfuls vf W'hite vinegar, 
lo form a lotion. • Apply it to the 
pari affected three or four times a.«Uey? 
It requires fresh linen anfi lotion 
at each application; this will, in 
two or throe da^s,'gradually take the 
pain away. • 

2386. 'Sore Throat. —Those sub¬ 
ject to sore throat w’Jtl find the following 
preparation simple, cheap, and highly 
efficacious when used in the curly stage: 

i Pour a pint of boiling water upon 
twenty-five or thirt^reaves of common 
sfge f lot the infusion stand for half an 
hour. Adu vinegar sufficient to make 
1 it moderately acidj and homy accoid- 
ing t« the taste. This combination of 
•the astringent ufid the emoUtftvfc* 
'principle seldom fails to produce the 
fLesirefi effect. Tho infusion must be ■ 
used as a gargle several time% a day. 
n is pleasant to the taste, a^L if 
swallowed, contam*nd°.ing to rendc^ 
it dangerous in dhy way. 6 v 

2387. Deafness. —It ilnqw con¬ 
sidered injurieus to mse water for the 
etir in eases of ear complaint. Pure 
glycerine has been found to act mest 
beneficially as a solvent. In soyc 
forms of car complaint powdefed borax, 
as a constituent of the “ drops” to bo 
used h<& been found useful, and tannic 
acid in other forms. * Carbolic acid 
mi Ad with glycerine is used when 
a disinfectant is necessary. So deli¬ 
cate, however, is the structure of the 
internal ear that in all oases it is 
desirable to consult a nledical prac¬ 
titioner. 
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23$8/rA CuA> ^or Weak' and eharactor, Ruaj/.ni’s static is mart 
Sore Eyes.— Sulj^aie of zinc, three beneficial,’ and may .be recommended, 
grains; tincture' of o^’um, ten drops ; 239^. Biting* the Nails.— This 

water, two ounces. \Vd be applied is a habit that should ^(immediately 
three or four times a day; corrected in children,‘as, if persisted 

2389. Squatting. — Squinting in fur any. length of tinfl?, it J0c- 
frequently arises from ttie unequal manently deforms the nails. ^Jhifping 
strength of the eyes, the weaker eye the finger-end^in some 'bitter tincture 
being turned away from the object* to will' generally prevent children from 
avoid the fatigue of exertion. Cases putting them into their mouth ; but ii 
of squinting of long standing hav$ this fills, as sometimes wil?f each' 
often, been cured by covering the finger-end ought to,J>eJlpijased in a 
stronger eye, and thereby c impelling 41 statl until the propensity is enfibcated., 
the weaker ono to ‘exertion. 2395. To- Pre^eltt Galling' 

•2390^ Pills* for Gout and. rin, Invalid^. —The \v;hite of an ,egg 
•.Rheumatism. —t\c.oti<s extract of ( . baUn to a strong froth; then Jirop^s 
coiefcicutn, two grains ; powderei gradually, "whilst you are beating, 
ipecacuanha, four grains; compound two tcospoonfqjs of spirits of wine; 
extract of colocyntb, half a drachm ; put it into a bottle, and apply occa- 
blue pill, four grains. Divide into sionally with a feather. * 

•twelve pills; one to bo taken night 2396. Jrfhridice.—One penrfy- 
and morning. • worth,, of allspice, ditto of flowers of 

2391. Gout 1 Mixture —Wine brimstone, ditto of turmeric; these to 
of colchiomn, one ounce; spirit of be welt.pounded together, nnfi after- 
nitrous ethei^ one ounce; iodido of wards to be mixed with half a pound 
potassium, two scruples; distilled water, of treacle. l>o tablcsnoonfuls tp be 
two ounces. A«Jteaspoonful of this taken every day. ~ . 

mixture to bo taken in cgbiomhe tea 2397. Convulsiapis. —The fol- 
two or thretf times a day. . lowing remarkable case, ia r which a 

2392. Mixture for Rheu* 1 surgeon saved the life of kn infant in 
matic Gout • or Acute Rheu- uon^ulr.inns, 1 by thd use of chloroform, 
mutism.—Half «an ounce of nitre* will he read with interest. Ho com- 
(ssltpetre), half an ounce of sulphur/ mh.-ic.ed the use of it at nine tftioek 

' half an ounce of flour of mustard, hall one evening, at whigh period the child 
on oume of Turkey rhubarb, quarter was rapidly sinking, numerous rexe- 
of ounce of njjj^dered gum’guaia- dies having been already tried without 
\;.um. A ’ t^poonliil to bo ’-taken effect. He dropped half a drachm of 
in a wiuqftfassful of cold water, every chloroform into a thin muslin hand- 
other night for three rights, and omit kerchief, and held it a'oont an inch 
three nights. The water should have from the infant’s face. In about two 
been well boded. * ininuteB f the convulsions g*/e way, 

2393. To Arrest Bleeding* and the child fell into a sleep. I»y 
at the Nose. —Introduce, by means slightly releasing the child frqjn the 
of a profle, a smaV. piece of lint or soft influence of the chloroform, he was 
cotton, previously dipped into some able to administer food, by whieh the 
mild* styptic, t) as a solutinfa df alum, child was nourished and strengthened. 
Friar’s balsam, solution of blue stoue, The chloroform was continually ad- ■ 
or even cold water. iThis will gene- ministered, in the manner described, 
rally succeed; but should it not, cold from Friday evenitg at nine ^glosk 
water may be snuffed up the nostrils, until Monday morning nine. This 
Should the bleeding be very profuse, treatment lasted sjxty hours, and six- 
medical adduce should be procured, tl'en ounces of chloroform were need, 
fu case® of hemorrhage of a severe No injurious effects, hoover trivial* 
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.from the treatment? adopted, subse¬ 
quently appeared. ' •# * 

2308. Astfirga.—The following is 
recommend^! as a belief:—Two ounces 
. of the best hbney, ttf)d line ounce of 
ofiSApr oil,*mixed. j!P teaspoonful to be 
takw^Mght and morning. 

239y?” Coug-hs^r It ^ eaid that 
a small piece of resin dipped ill. the 
..water which is placed in a ve^oi *on a 
stove^fnot ap open firenlaco), will add 
a peculi^’.o^ropes^ to»tbe atmosphero 
. of the£ room winch will give grea£ 
relief to per&ms troubled with a cough. 
The beat of thqstovc issi^fticient tqtlyo’i' 
"••off th$ aroma of the resin, and gives 
the same relief that is atfbrded by the 
combustion, because ^he evaporation is 
more durable. TSe Bame resift may l>o 
uist’d lor weeks. 

2100.* Fora Coftgh.—£5yrupof 
poppies, oxjinol of squills , 4 simple 
v\.ymel, in c^ail parts, mixed, and a 
leaspotmful taken when the cough is 
troublesome. It is best to have it mad# 
ftp by a chemist. The cost is tiling. 

2401. • A Mixture for a Bad 
Cold and’Cpugh.—Solution of ace¬ 
tate of yninonia, two ounces ; ipecac¬ 
uanha winS, two drachms; antimony 
vdne^tbo drachmftj tolution o&myTiato 
v,f morphine, half* a drachm ; tn acle.« 
fSuf Sfruehms; water, add eight ou^res* 
Two tabicBpoonfiils to bo taken throe 1 
limos a day. 

2402. Fills for a Bad Cough. 

—Compound ipecacuanha powder, half 
a drachm; fresh dried squills, tux 
grains ; amrfiQniacum, ten gi'ains ; sul¬ 
phate of quinine, six grains ; treacle, 
sufficient quantity to malys a mass. 
DiVi^^ into tVclvl pills*^sn" J| he 
taken night and morning. 

2403. Hooping Cough.—Dis¬ 
solve a stJhiple of salt of tarter*in a 
quarter pint of water; add to it ten 
grains of cochineal; sweeten it with 

• sugar. Give to an infant a fourth part 
. ?»tabJeBportn#ul four tinges a day ; 
two yearsVld, half a spoonful; from 
four jjrears, *a tajilespoonful. Great 
•are is required in the admir.jstnftion 
. of medicines to infants. 
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* 2404. 'Roehirs Embrocation 
for Hoop’ugJCoufjh.—Olfve oil, 
two ouncos ; od^f aipber„ one ounce; 
oil of cloves* due drachm*. Mix : to be 
rubbed on im' chdfet at bedtime. 

2405. Offeifsiv© Breath.— For 
this purpose, almost 1 the only substance 
that should be admitted at the toilelto 
is«the concentrated solution of chloride 
of soda; from six to ten drops of it in 
( a wineglassful of pure spring water, 
taken immediately after the operations 
of the morning am com pleted. IA some 
cases, the odoftr arising fftom carious 
teeth is combined* with that of the 
'stomach. If the jnouth ho A'cll rinsed 
•with a teaspoonful of the solutip,Tv*d»x 

the chloride in a tumbler of Water, the 
bad odour of the teeth will bo removed. 

2406. BfeOth tainted by 
Onions. —Leaves of paisley, eattjp 
with vinegar, will prevent ihe disa¬ 
greeable consequences of eating onions. 

2407. Mixture for Indiges¬ 
tion. — Infusion of •caluinba, # six 
ounei s ; carbonate / of potass, one 
drachm. Compound tinctuvo of gen¬ 
tian,* tbi«o drachms. Dose, two or 
three tubldbpoonfuls dailjsat noon. 

2408. Ointment fpr Sore 
Nipples.—Take of, tincture of tolu, 

•two d/achms; sj^'nnaceti ointqjerir 
half an ounce; powdered gum, two 
drachms. Mix these materials wel^ 
together to make an ointment. Tho 
white of an egg mixed with bran dy is j 
tho fcest applic&cion for f*>ro ni^pffeg 
t%j person shoifid at the sumo time ufeb 
a nipple shield. * 

2409. Ojfitment for the Pilqs, 
or Haemorrhoids.— Take of good 
lard, four ounces; camphor, two 
drachms ; powdered galls, one ounces 
laudanum, half an^ ounce. •Apply The 
ointment made with these ingredients 
cv#ry*ni{ipht at bed-time. 

2410. Ointment for Broken 
Chilblains pr Chapped Hftnds, 
&c.—Sweet oil, one pint; Venice tur¬ 
pentine, three ounces; hog's-laid, half 
a pound; bees’-wax, fhree^unc'W. Put 
all into a pipkin over a«6low fire, and 
g’tir it with a w ooden spoon till the bees’- 
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wax is all melted, 
simmer. Ir is i,fit 
cold, but the longer 
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the ingredient# 
usb as soon, as 
ept the better 
it will be. ‘ It "must .spread very 
thin on soft rag, or (for cfcvps or crocks) 
rubbed on the hands when you go to 
bed. « 

3411. Camphor Balls to pre¬ 
vent Chaps. —Melt thijpe drachms 
of spermaceti, four drachms of white 
wax, with one ounco of almond oil, J 
and stir in three drachms of camphor'{ 
(previously powdered by moistening it 
with a little spirits sf wine) ; pour 
small quantities intp small gallipots, so 
as to turn* out in thq form of c ikes. *j 
'^s s 2412. Cramp in Bathing.—,« 
ForThe a ire of the cramp when swim¬ 
ming, Dr. Franklin, recommends a 
vigorous and violent shock of the part 
affected, by suddenly and forcibly 
k stretching out the leg, which should be 
darted out of the abater into the air if 
possible. f 

2413. Cramp in the Legs.— 
StrStch out the heel of the leg as far as 
possible, at the dime time drawing up 
the toes as far as ‘fftwsiblo. ,.Thif, will 
often stop a, fit of the cramp after it 
lias commenced. 

2414. Hiccough or Hiccup.— 
Tips is a spasm of the diaphragm,* 
caused by flatulency, indigestion, or 
acidity. It may bo relieved by the* 
'sudden application of cold, also by two 

i or three*mouthfuls of cold waWw, b$ 
VaiiMijfJ a small piedfr-of ice, taking a 
m pEnch of snuff, or anytking that excises 
counteraotiSn. 

t> 2415. Scratches. Trifling as 
scratches often seem, they ought never 
to be neglected, but should be covered j 
and protected, and kept clean and dry, 
nzfiii they.have completely healed. If 
there is the least appearance of in flam- 
matioOj no time should be lost*in ap¬ 
plying*a large <>read-and-water or lin- 
eeed*meal poultice, or hot flanqels may 
be repeatedly applied. ‘Leeches should 
be applied only when ordered by a 
medical m^p, a& in some cases erysipe¬ 
las may be ttys consequence. 

2^16. Ringworm,— The head. 


should be washed«twice a day with soft 
sot.p and warm soft water, and when' 
dry tlio places should be rubbed with 
a piece oC linen rag tapped in amjnonia 
from gas tar.t The pjticntfshould. take 
a little sulphur and treacle*, or som w* 
other gentle aperient, every rnype/fig. 
Brushes and combs should f-Jwashed 
every day, and the ammonia kept 
tightly corked. 

24i7. Ointment for Scwf in' 
the Heads oi. Infants.kv-Lara, two 
.ounces; sulphuric iKid, dSuced, two 
drachms; i ub thpm together, and anoint ' 
tho head once « day. 

" 24X8. SctLrf in the Heud.— 
Into a pint*of water drop a lilcnp of 
fresh quicklime, the size^pf a walnut; 
let it stand all 'night, then pour the 
water off dear from scdimfnt or de¬ 
posit, add a quarter of a pint of the 
best vidfegar, and wash the head with 
the mikture, which is perfectly harm¬ 
less, arn^ forms a simple and effectual 
«, ouiedv. 

2419. To Restore Hair whec. 
removed by Ill-health or Age. 
—Rub onions frequently en tho part 
requiring it. Tho stimulating powers 
of this vegetable are of service in re¬ 
storing the tqne of the skin, ami assist¬ 
ing the* capillary vessels in seeding 
I forth new hair ; l>ut"it is not infallsill.,. 

Should it succeed, however, the growth 
of these new hairs may be assisted by 
the oij, of myrtle-berries, tho repute of 
which, perhaps, is greater than its real 
efficacy. Even if they do no good, 
these applications ore harmless. 

2420. Baldness.—The decoction 
of boxwood, which has bee$ found 
succesfifpl^ij. some, cases of baldness, 
is thus made :—Take of the e&nmon 
box, which grows in garden holders, 
stems and leaves four largg handfuls; 
boil in three pints of water, in ^.closely 
covered vessel, for a quarter of an hour, 
and let it stand in a govered earthen-^ 
ware jar for ten houra morO: straiii»- 
and add ah ounce ana a half of eaiftls. 
Cologne or lavender-water, to make it 
keep. The head shfmld be well washed 
with this solution every morning. ' . 
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2421. lotion for the Cure 
And Prevention of Baldne^p.-*- 

Eah-de-Cologne, *t vo ounces; tincture 
of eantharides, .two drachms • oil of 
v t canary, oif of 8utn»eg,#and oil .of 
^i^'gnder, e*eh ten drops. . To be rub- 
. bednA^ip bald part of the head every 
night. •• 

2422. JElemedy •' for * "Rh0u- 
matism, Lumbago, Spifiins, 

• Bruise, Chilblains, and Bites 
of * Inserts*— Oge raf egg well 
beaten, hair 1 '! pin<P of vinegar, one 
fcunce of Spirits df turpentine, a quarter 
■ of an ounce of spirits of wine, aqipjrtgr 
m£i\%p. oilhce of camphor. *These ingre¬ 
dients to be beaten well together, then 
put in a bottle ancUwhaken for ten 
minutes, after which, *to be Corked 
down tightly to exclude the air. In 
hat S an hour it is fit, foAis#. Dt reg ions. 

( —To be well rubbed in, two. three, or 
four times a day s For rlinuuarism in 
the h*cadf to bo rubbed at the Igick of 
the neck and behind the ears. This 
Aipture should not be used for broken 
cliilblSins. 

2423. Excellent Remedy for 
Sprains. —Put* the white of-an egg 
into a saucer ;»kcep stirring it with a 
piece of alum about 4,bo sizn of a.wal¬ 
nut, until it becomes a thick jelP, ; 
apply v. portion of it on a piece of li^f 
or tow large enough J;o covei tbo sprain, 
changing itfjr a fresh one as often a & 
it feels warm or dry. The limb sheudd 
be kept m a horizontal position by 
placing it on a chair. 

2424. .Remedy for Blistered 
Feet.—Bub the feet, on going to bed, 
with spiritfyuixcd with tallow, dropped 
from a .lighted candle isto th<^$ghflU)f 
tho hand? ’» 

2425? Boils. —These should be 
brought to a hgad t>y warm poultices of 
camomile IJpwcrs, or boiled white lily 
.goot, or onion roof; by fermentation 
with hot water, or by stimulating 
pls&^rB.* When /perfectly ripe and 
reaayHo Drealtvthey may be discharged 
by a needle or the lancet. < Constitutional 


fthouldebe 


jgivea 


(fentle purgativisj 
occ.cfsionally. JJ 
2426. BunyDns may. be* checked 
in their early* dcvelppment by binding 
the joint wim adhesive plaster, and 
keeping*t on as long aj any uneasiness 
is felt. Tho bandaging should be 
perfect, and it’ might be well to ex¬ 
tend it round»the foot. Mi inflamed 
bunion should be poulticed, and larger 
4ioes be worn. Iodine, twelve grains; 
lard or spermaceti ointment, half an 
*ounce, makes a .capital ointment for 
bunions. It shouitt be rubbed on 
L Kgntly twice or thricG a day. m 
. 2427. Cure if f Warts.--The 
easiest way to get rid of wajts is’te 
paio off the thickened skin which 
covers tho promjnfsnt wart; cut it off 
by successive laj ers ; shave it till you 
tome to the surface of the skin, and* 
till you draw blood in two or three 
places. When you Have thus denuded 
the surface ot the skin, rub the part 
’thoroughly over with l-itnar caustic. 
One effective operation of this kind 
will generally destro>*Ee wart; if not, 
cufoflfthe Ifiack spot which has been 
occasioned by the caustic,*and apply 
*the caustic again, or acetic acicf may he 
applied in order to get rid of it. 
‘•*2428. Corns.—riny remedy fei" 
Tlieso painful growths, to be effectual, 
nftist include removal of the usual 
caqpe—pressure by tight or ill-fitting 
boots. ^Strong azotic acid # may phii* 
used, ffut great cjpe is necessary in 
applying it, to avoid burrjng the 
adjacent parts. 9 Soft corns may bo 
cured by extract? of lead. * 

2429. A very*Good Bemedy for 
Corns is that known us “ Celandine,” 
which is harmless and easily applied.* 
Any chemist will supply it. 

2430. To Cure Stings of Bees 
and Wetsp%. —The sting^of a bee is 
generally more virulent than that of «. 
wasp,?md Vith some people attended 
with very violent effects. The stigg 
of a bee is barbed at the end, ana 

consequently always left*in the 


T-n ■—ig consequently always leic-in me 
treatment i «*-Penman *bark, and port ¥ ^ oun fl. that D f a wasp is po fhted only, 
wme fc etna sea-bathing are desirable.' ^ 


so that the latter insect can sting 
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more 'that/ onge, \bfch a* bee dannot 
do. Wh$n stung\Aa bee, let"the 
Bting be instantly puW out; for the 
longer it remains .in wound, the 
deeper it will pierce, v owing to its 
peculiar form, ,and emit more of the 
poison. The sting is hollow, and the 
poison flows through it, which is the 
sole cause of the pain and'inflammation. 
The pulling out of the sting should be 
done carefully, and with a stead,*' 
hand ; for if any part of it bieaks in, 
all remedies thon^ in ji great measure/ 
will be ineffectual. When the sting 
isextraetod, suck the wounded part, ,’f < 
possible, and very 1 little inflammation, 
ift.ny, t will ensue. If hartshorn drops 
are immediately afterwards nibbed on 
the part, the cure „w^l be more com¬ 
plete. 

2131. A Cure for Bee Stings, 
etc. —Among other simple refuedies 
for this purpose, rubbing the pari 
affected wi^h sweet oil, the juice of ( 
Onion, or the bluo bag used in washing, 
slightly moistened, will be found effi¬ 
cacious. 

2432. The Sting q’x a tfettle 

may be cured by rubbing the part with 
rosemdry, mint, or* sago leaves. Doclc 
leaves are alto said to supply t an 
"“‘KTeetual remedj't ‘ 

2433. Arnica for Bijtes.— \ 

correspondent of the Times says :*— 

“ Noticing iu your paper an account of 
Afco deat jj of a maj^from the ‘bite of a 

[, cat, I beg to troublp you with'thc fol- 
lowing^fase, which occurred to myself 
about three weeks ago :—1 took a 
' 6trange dog liume, 'which produced 
consternation among the cats. One of 
them I took up, to effect a recon- 
«-• filiation between her and the dog. In 
her terror, sbo 'bit me so severely on 
the first finger of the left hand, as not 
only to cav^e four of thb teeth 4 -of her 
Lower jaw to enter the flesh, but so 
agonizing was her bite that the pressure 
of her palato caused the finger to swell 
at the joint on the opposite side to 
where*the lower teeth entered the ( 
finger. In a minute or two the pain 
W33 about as excruciating as anything 


I ever felt—certainly greater than 1 
likvQ‘sutffered from .a wound. I goc 
some tincture of acuffca, diluted with 
about twelve Jimcb the quantity of 
water, and psoceodod to bathe the 
finger well with-it. In about haJjS*«'£* 
minute the blood began to .flojjnfifeely, 
the pain ceased, and*'swelling 
abated, and up'to this moment I*have 
hadtiifl further inconvenience or pain, 
not even soreness. ” < 

2434. Cii-re fqr Birrjp.s.—0^ all 
applications for a flim, tScre are none 
equal to a simple coving of ^common 
tojieet Jlour. ^'This is always at hqud; 
and while it requires no skill ist usjjus 
it produceS most astonishing‘'effects. 
The moisture produced,upon tho sur¬ 
face of a slight or "deep burn is at once 
absorbed by tho flour, *?'nd forms a 
paste ..waich 10 shuts out the uir. - As 
long ( as the fluid matters continue flow¬ 
ing, tlxy are absorbed, and prevented 
from •producing irritation, "as they 
would do if kept from passing off by 
oily or resinous applications, jvtfuile 
the greater tho amount, of those ab¬ 
sorbed by the flour, „tl?o thicker tho 
protective covering. Another advan¬ 
tage of tho flour eoveririg is? that next 
to k tl*J sdeface i? is kept Vnpist and 

S exible. It can also be readily washed 
1, without further imtatifflPP'in re¬ 
moving. It mi v occasionally bo 
washed ofF very carefully, when the 
ci dst that it forms Ins become dry, and 
a new covering te sprinkled on. 

2435. Bemedy for Burns and 
Scalds. —Take chalk? and linseed, or 
common olive oil, and mix them in such 
proportions as will produco a compound 
r jAlAtosthin'none^; then adcl vinegar 
so as to reduce^it. to the tEickness of 
^treacle; apply with a soft brush or 
feather, and renew' the Application from 
time to time. Eyck. renaval brings 
fresh relief, and a most grateful cooi*' 
ness. I f the iD j uryis severe, especyilly 
if it ipvolve the vlmst, giveJten^ AZo pt 
of laudanum to an ady-it, and repeat it 
[ in an hour, and. again a third time. To 
a child of ten years give, m like man¬ 
ner, only three drops,’ hut beware ‘jf 
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gjving any tfi an inf&nt. This j>lat^ Facp. —Itose wnXr, thre^ ouRces: 
with an internal, stimulant, according sulphate of zin<J,Jone drachjn. Mix; 
to age, as brandy, oi|pal volatile, grboth, wet the face vpM it, gently dry it, and 
should he ftt«oi*e adtmted, until the then touch it^ver*with cold cream, 

, arrival of the mefiiAil afteniant. • which also dry gently off. 

>$gg. Lime-Water* beaten up 2440. deckles.*- To disperse 
with Bwt ^Lo il ^ excellent applica-^ them, take one punce of lemon juice, n 
tion for burm. « •. * * quarter of a drachm of powdered borax, 

2437. Pitting in Smallpox and hall a drachm of sugar; mix, and 
-pThe following is a simple profess ]qt thenistand a few days in a glass bottle 
'that h® beers adopted jnost success- till the rouor is fit for use, then rub it. 
fully, not y 'in *yses *f small pox, ^ti the hands and faro occasionally.* 
in whiehiit corrydetely prevented pit- 2441. To Remoye Freckles.— 
ling, but in airemptive^seases gene- Dissolve, in half announce of lemon 
’rail}') finch measles^ scarlatina, one ounce of Yt^picc soap, iind add 

•fctetlderajh, chicken pox, &c m relieving a*rpiartrr of an ounce each of oil of. 
the itching, tingling, uud irritation of bitter almonds, and deliquutod* oil of 
those complaints, and 4hereby afford- tartar. Place this •mixture in the sun 
ing great rejjef, especially in the case till it acquires tins consistency of oint- 
of children. It consists^in smearing ment. When in this state add three f 
. the* wuolo surface of the body*after dropsy! the oil of rhodium and keep it 
the eruption is fairly out, w itii bacon for use. Apply it to $he face and hands 
fat; «nd the simplest way of employing in the manner •follow ingWash the 
it is to boil thoroughly u small piece of fiarts at night with elder-flowir watcij 
ha<jgn with the skin on, and when cold then anoint with the ointment. In 
to cut oil' the skin with the fat ad- the, morning cleanse Iheiskin by wash - 
hering to it, which is to he scored cross- ingait qnpiously in rosif? water, 
wise Mith a k»ife, and then gently 2442. Wash for Sunburn, 
rubbed ov^y t^je surface once, twice, or JTake two drachms of borax, one drachm 
thrice a day, according to the extent of of ltoman alum, one drachm oi nim- 
the jruption and the iccurrence o^il/V pl*>r, Calf an ounce of sugar candy.,, 
fag mid irritation. Another plan, praup ftid a pound of ox-gall. Mix and s^r 
tised by T)r. Allshorn, of Edinburgh, as wyll fo* ten minutes or so, and repeat 
to mix three parts %f oil with one of this stirring three or four times a day 
white wax, by heat, and while warm forOx fortnight,, till it appears clear and 
and fluid to paint over the face and neck transparent. Str«l!u through ddottiifg*** 1 
with a camel-hair brush. As this cools piper, and bottle iqt for use. 
and hardens informs a mask, which 2443. Teething’. —Young child- 
effectuall}*excludes the air, and pro- ren, whilst cutting their first set of , 
vents'pitting. It is said that, if light teeth, often sutler severe constitutional 
is odmi^tefl into tlie # p!iti* i\JJlmom disturbance. At first there is restless- 
through .yellow blinds, so thatrlW A4l ness and peevishness, with slight fever, 
and blu§ rays of the #un are excluded, but not unfrequently these are followed^ 
pitting will be prevented. • by convulsive fits, a i they are com- 

2438. Cbftanecms Eruptions, monly cajlec^ which are caused by the 
—The folk) wing mixture is very ust ful brain Becoming irritated; and sometimes 
•in all cutaneous eruptions: lpecacu- under.this condition the child is eithlr 
Sjjjha wine, .four drachms; flowers of cut off suddenly, fir the foundation of 
suiJ3yjr,*4w<^drachi!fs; tincture of car- serious mischief to the brain is laid. 
4 flamoms, one \upce. Jlix: one tea- The remedy, or rather the safeguard 
spoonful {g be taken three times a day* against these frightful consequences, 
in a wineglassful of water. is trifling, safe, and almost certain, 

Wash for a Biotckefl I and consists xqerly in lancing the gum 
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eoveriniffae tootiWhich is making its immersing it i» boiling#water. 
way through. wW\teetMng is about bed^eum is best when the <3 

- 1 -’^the spittle con- spots are very smaJI «■ 

i tbo mouth and 2446. Sucpe<fe^eum 


Sue- 
the decayed 


it may be known b 
stantly drivelling .frodkthe mouth and 
wetting the frock. f Tub child has its 
fingers often ip its mouth, and bites 
hard any substance it catf get hold of. 
If the gums be caref ully looked at, the 
part whorfi the tooth is«pressing up is 
swollen and redder than usual c and if 
the finger be pressed on it tVe child 
shrinks and cries, showing-' that the 
gum is tender. Whtjja these symptoms 
occur, the gum Should be lauccd, and 
eometiqjes the tenth comes through tjbo, 
next day, if neap-the surface ; but jf 
so f far advanced the cut heals mid 
a scar lorms, which is thought by some 
objectionable, as rendering the passage 
of the tooth more difficult. This, how¬ 
ever, is not so, for the scar will give 
way much more easily than tho-uncut 
gum. If the Vooth do not come 
through after two or three days, the 
kneing may be repeated; and this ii' 
more especially needed if the child be 
very fractious, ojnd seems in muoh pain. 
Lancing the gums is fuctheroadVan- 
tageous, because it empties the inflamed 
part of- its blood, and so relieves the 
pain and inflammation. The relief chil- 
*drcn experience in tho course of twtf^r 
three hours from the operation is ofteh 
very remarkable, as they almost im¬ 
mediately become lively and cheerful. 
***£444. Cure fgy Toothache.— 
Two or three drops of essential oil of 
cloves put upon a 'small pieco of lint 
or cotton wool, and placed in the hollow 
of the tooth, will be round to have tho 
activo power of curing the toothache 
without destroying the tooth or injuring 
«the gums. 

2446. Gutter Percha Tooth- 
Stopping.— Since the introduction of 
gutta-percha., the use of < metallic suc- 
Gtfdaneum for filling decayed teeth has 
been superseded, especially in., cases 
where the cavities are large. The gutta¬ 
percha is inodorous, cheap, and can be 
renewed as often as required. It is 
only necessary to soften it by warmth, 
either by hording it before a ffr®, or 


Take an 

old silver thimble, „aa old silver coin, 
or other silver rrticle, andrwith a vesr^ 
fine file convert it into filing* .Sift 
through gauze, to sepsLraUtftae coarse 
froln the' fine particles. Take the finer 
portion, and mix with sufficient quick¬ 
silver to form a stiff amalgam, apd while. 
in this state, kU thecavdtiesof deedyed 
teeth. This L pr&usely thS same as the 
metallic amalgam usci by all? dentists'. 
Caution. — A'i it turns black under the 
action of the ucidsof thfc mouth*'t should 
be usedsp® inglyfor front teeth.‘ A tfTofh 
should never be filled while it is aching. 

2447. Rotse ^Lipsalve.—i. Oil * 
of almonds, three ouncts; alkanet, 
half an ouno. Let them stand to¬ 
gether in a warm place, then strain. 
Melt' <^pe ounce and a half of white 
wax mid half an ounce of spermaceti 
with the oil; stir it till it begins to 
thicken, and add twelve drops of ftbto 
of roses, ii. White wax, one ounce ; 
almond oil, two ounefcs; alkanet, 
one drachm ; digest ill a warm place, 
stir till sufficiently coloured f strain and 
stir in six rlrops o* otto of roses. 

2448. Ventilating Bedrooms, 
w sheet of firfoly perfora fo dL. -* { nc f 
substituted for a pane of glass in one 
of the upper squares of a chamber 
window, is the cheapest and best form 
of ventilator; tljere should not be a 
bedroom without it. 

2449. A Simple Method of 
V entiiation.—Get apiece of deal two 
two inches wide and one inch thick, and 
aslm.^r£» the width of the sashgsof tho 
VmCfow in which it is to be Jteod. Caro 
should be taken to ascertain the width 
tf the sashes exactly, vvhich may be 
done by measuring along tho top of 
the lower sash, frtm one Side of the 
sash frame to tjxe other. Raise' 
the lower sash—drop in the piece ^f 
wood, s30 that it rests <k! tflfe biJtom 
port of the window frame, the eh.dk 
being within the* stops on «rth& side, 
and then close the sash upon -it. If 
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the ill’effect® of fatfgue is«tvo well- 
known to require notice/ 

2454. Thiri^ng 1 phe Blood.— 
It is desirable*ty consider the means of 
thinning the Mood, when it has been 
deprived? by too profuse transpiration 
in hot, dry winds, of its aqueous par- 
tides, sAd rendered thick and viscid. 
Water jrouldtfasily supply this want of 
fluiditwif it were capable of mingling 
■Jith tie blood when in this state; 
acid number cannot be ultimately com¬ 
bined with the blood when the Body 
is in this state. # I» order fo find a 
allows escape tq the exhibitions of tjic i menstruum by whiah water may be 
‘‘ J ’ 1 1 ” 3 ‘ T rendered capable of combining ulti 

• j 1 •,! , 1 . 1 1 . . 1 ■ ■ 


properly piaffed up, ho draught con 
enter between thq wood and the bdttoiff 
of the sash.; but t^p air can enter the 
room ill an upward 'direction, through 
the opening beflvGen fhe^top of the 
lower, sash and the botft>m of the upper 
* sasli, *diajsct draught into the 

interior orlhe room Ijping prevented 
by tile positron of the lower sash. 

.• 2450. Bedclothes. —Th<f yer- 
! feotion%of dsess, for day or night, 
where war*n^ is 4j^e purpose, is that, 
•which confines around the body suf- 
> firient of its % <^vn warintb, while it 


*^' bkia. J\Vherc the body "is allowed to 
bathe protractedly in its <f!rn vapours 
we must expect au tpihealthy effect 
upon the s^in. Where there *is too 
little allowance for ventilation, insen¬ 
sible perspiration is cKecfbd, and^somc- 
thing analogous to fever supervenes ; 
foul, tongue, 41 taste, and dack of 
morning appetite betray the evii. 

2451. Vapour Baths may be 
ml% by putting boiling water in a 
pan, and placing a cane-bottom chair 
in the pan, tfiejiatient sitting upon it, 
enveloped from head to foot in a 
blanket covdl'ing the bath. Sulphur, 
spirit, qadfiicinal, hefbal, and othej baths 
may be obtained iu,tbe same manner. 
TBey’ sffould not be taken except unffcr 
medical advice. • 

2452. Vapour Bath at Home. 
—Another equally easy but far snore 
effectual method of procuring a vapour 
bath at home is to attach one end of a 
piece of gutta-percha tubing to the spout 
of a’kettle on the fire, and to introduce 
the other end below thc^chair.^pn which 
the person who* requires fife^hSQ^is 
sitting^ Enveloped Jn a blanket as 
described abovt^ 

2453. Hot Water. —In bruisUs, 
hot watos is the Qiost efficacious, both 
by means of insertion and fomentation, 
Jit removing pain, and totally pro- 

3 iscol oration and stiffness. 


remaining 


'It has the t^me effect after* a blow. 
It shoq}£ he ’appl^cf as quickly as 
possible, and as not as it can be bomi. 
The efficacy of hot water in preventing 


inately with the blood, of 
long in combination with it,• and of 
thinning it, we must mix it with a 
substance possessing the property of a 
soap, and consequently fit to dissolve, 
viscous matters, and make them unite 
with water. The wap must contain 
but little salt,^hat it may not increaso 
fthe thirst of the parched throat. It 
must not have a disagreeable taste, 
that it may be possibly *to drink a con¬ 
siderable quantity of’ it: add it must 
bq capable Bf recruiting the strength 
‘without overloading the sjtomach. 
Now all these qualitie^are to be found 
ill the yolk of cgjj. No beverage,, 
ptherefore, is more suitable (whilst it 
ii verjf agreeable) for hot, dry weather 
than one composed of the yolk of an egg 
b<5itcn fip with a little sugar acco rding 
to taste, and mixed with if quarPtfi'* 
cooh spring or fiftered water, half nf 
glass of Moselle or any otheruRhenish 
wine, aud someJhnoQ juice. The'wme* 
however, may ba omitted, and only 
the lemon juice be used; in like manner, 
hartshorn shavings boiled in water may 
be substituted for the yolk* of egg. 
Equal quantities of beef tea and whey 
are gpaid fog delicate infants. 

2465. Beverage* for “Hot 
Weather. —Tl^e yolk of eggs beiften 
up, lump sugar (to taste), Rhenish 
wine or not, citric aoid powdered, or 
tartaric acid (small quantity, exact 
quantity soon found); pne or two 
coops of essence of lemon on a lump 
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of sugar f , |o nioktr it mix (readily wLh 
the Water; one qd\rt of water. t This 
w really -an excelled;,'.agreeable, and, 
without the wine, \aq inexpensive 
beverage. * ^ 

2456. To Asoartain the State 
of the Lungy. —Persons desirous of 
ascertaining the true state of thfir lungs 
should draw in as much breatr as they 
conveniently can, they r are phen to 
count as far as they are able, i j a slow 
and audible voice, without droving ill 
more breath. The number of secondsi 
they cafi continue counting must be 
carefully observed; in cases of con- 
sumptioa. the time does not exceed Mi, 1 
and is frequently less than six second^; 
in* pleu-isy and pneumonia it ranges 
from nine to four seconds. 'When the 
lungs are in a snmi condition, the 
time will range as high as from twenty 

4 to thirty-live seconds. 

2457. To <4void Catering 
Cold. —Ac custom" yourself to the use 
of sponging, with cold water every, 
nlbming on first getting out of bed. It 
should be followed b> a good deal of 
nibbing with a •'Wet tow^l. Jt has 
considerable eifeet in giving lone to 
the skin, and maintaining a proper, 
action i'u it, and thus proves a safe¬ 
guard to the injurious iuUmnee^f co^l 
urflfb sudden charges of temperature!* 
Sir Astley Cooper said, ‘ ‘ 'J'he njetliotjs 
by which I have preserved my own 
health 1 are—temperance, early, rising, 

«*a»«iK3pong£ug the body every njpning 

\with cold Avater, immediately after 
getting out of bed,—a pracriee Vnich 
1 have adopted for thirty years without 
ever catching cold.” * 

2458. How to’ Prepare Arti¬ 
ficial Sea- Water. —In each gallon of 
river or rain water dissolve about six 
ounces of sea-salt^ either by stirring it 
or suspending it in the water yi a linen 
or mftslinha^ It dissolves as idudily 
in ♦'cold as in hot water. Sea-spit is 
produced by evaporation of sea-water. 
Common salt is sometimes supplied in 
place of it; but the genuine sea-salt, 
manufactured by well-known firms, 
which can fib procured of any grocer or 


of most chemist 1 ', is specially prepared 
to enable persons to have a salt-water 
bath at home. ‘ r 
2458. Change the Wa,ter in 
which Iiseqjxes^ave^kept.— Once 
a month in winter, and onae a week in' 
summer, is sufficiently often, ujih* jS the 
jyater becomes diseolosft^kSa’ bloody, 
wkn it* should-be changed every day. 
Either clean pond water or clean rain 
water should be employed. *, 

2460. DayapLmen’.r- Few things 
are attended ithemore serious conse¬ 
quences than sleeping is damp linen. 
Persons are * frequently assured that 
the sheets have been at-a fire f<cr many 
hours, but if he question is as to if not 
sort of fire, and whether they Lave 
l>e<n properly *tuQied, so that every 
part has been exposed to the fire. .The 
fear of creasing the linen, we know, 
preA T ents many from unfolding it, so as 
to be what vp consider sufficiently 
aired : Gut health is of'more impoT+aneo 
than appearances; with gentleness there 
need be no fear of want of neatness,. 

2461. Dried Orange Peel added 
to camomile flowers, in tb< 5 piuportion 
of half .the quantity of the flowers, 

1 improves the tonic. „ 

2462. Gingerbread Aperient. 
— (jtin'gerbreud, inhde with oatmeal or 
A^ith barley flour,* is a very ajjrgefjhle 
aperient for children. Beware of giving 
children medicines too frequently. 

2£63. Cod Diver Oil.—This 
very beneficial drpg, tormeily so un- 
popular on account of *ts rank odour 
and nauseous taste, has of late yeurs 
largely increased in consumption 
through the skilful manipulations of 
modqjvnjbriencd u in its preparation, 
wli!@$oy both the smell amlfcfce “flavour 
have been almostr* entirely retnoved, 
rendering it capable of bqing taken by 
oven the most delicate stomach. It is 
extremely efficacious' in c-aseV of con¬ 
sumption and debility, checking the 
emaciation, regulating the appetil#,* 
and restoring vitality. Guffeb, 
milk, and orangp wine, A^hichever the "* 
pttient may fancy 1 , are among 4he best 
mediums for taking the orl. 
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2464. CamomileJFlowerssliould 
b*e gathered on a fine day, and «dried 
upon a tray plaftfld in the sun. * AH 
herbs for nledicinal'p imposes aftd uses 

, should be tretne® i« tke*samc manner. 

2465. Becoctiort of Sarsapa- 

, rilltR^Take four ounces of the root, 

slice it ad*'a^ ]5iit the slices into foiy 
pint? of wafer, and sSnmei* rfor four 
hours. Take out the sarsaparilla, y.nd 
* be^t it^jnto a mash ; put it into the 
liquor again** ant^ boil A down to tw'O 
Dints, then Arain ffnd fool the liquor.' 
Ihise, a Vincflldlsful thjoo times a day. 
Use—to purify the bloods after a course 


of mer<ftiry; or* indeed, Whonevei* uftyB tlPith oil of rhodium, or not, atf>lensure. 


taint is given to the constitution, viti 
ating the hloqjl, and producing eruptive 
affections. • * • 

2466. Preston Salts. —Take of 
eah ammoniac and salts cf tartar of each 
about two ounces ; pound up the sal- 
ammoniac into Bmall bits, mid mix 
theiii gently with. the salts o? tartar. 


oiwoil of lavender, sufficient to scent, 
and*also a little rnuak;* slop up in a 
glass tJoitie, Vul when required for use, 
add a few drojft of water, or spirits of 
luutshoi’#, whet 1 you will immediatc.lv 
hare string smelling salts.. The musk 
being Expensive, may be omitfeflp, as 
Hie salts will be go<5d without it. A»y 
person can for a few pence obtain tlfese 
ingredients at any "druggist’s, and they 
will make salts, which, to buy, pre¬ 
pared, would cost,»at the least, eigh¬ 
teen pence. 

2467* Destruction of Bats.— 

The following receipt forthe destruction 
originate^ with Dr. Ure, and is highly 
recommended as*tho fe£st kn An means 
of gettiT^rid of these most omffRWhs 
and destructive v ernfin. —M clt hog’s- lard 
in a bottle j|)un|;ed in water, heated*to 
about degrees of Fahrenheit; intro¬ 
duce into it half tfh ounce of phosphorus 
for every pound q£ lard; then add a pint 
^gfpro of Sp irit, or whisky; cork the 
m hwitle nrkly offer its contents have 
been heat ed* to 150 # degrees, taking 
it at th^ame time Bmt of the waty, 
*1 $ agitate smartly till the phosphorus 


bicomes uniformly diffused, farming a 
milby-looking liquiyt. Tftxisliquid, be¬ 
ing cooled, will ‘iford a white com* 
pound of ph^snuorus and lard, from 
which the spir^/spontaneousl y separates, 
and maybe pouredaoif to be used again 
for the Am^purpose, but not for drink¬ 
ing, foijnone qf it enters into the eom - 
Jmi^tioa, buf^it merely teiyea to com 
minute"’ 


very 
This c 


he phosphorus, and diffuse it in 
all particles through the lard, 
pound, on being w armed very 
gontly, may be poured out into a anix- 
tmeot wheat fidur^ind sugtfr, incor¬ 
porated therewith, aj^d then flavoured 


•£he flavour may be varied w ith oil of 
aniseed, At;. This dough, being made 
into pellets, is to he laid into rat-holes. 
By its luminoasness in the dark, it 
attracts their notice, and being agreeable 
to tlgur palates and noses, it is leadilj? 
eaten, and proves cqjtainly fatal. 
2468. To Kill Slugs.— Take a 


After being well mixed, add a few drops 4 quantity of cabbage leaves, and either 

1 ~ c 1 - J “ *-* 1 put them into a warm oven, or hftat 

them before the tiro tilj they get quite 
soft; Jkengab tliem'ftitk ufcsalted but¬ 
ter, or any kind of fresh dripping, and 
lay them in places infested with slu*;s. 
In a i£w hours the leaves will*be found 
jsovered wiih snails aftd slugs, which 
' may then, of course,'Ire destroyed iiAny 
■ray the gardener may think lit. 

2469. To Destroy Slugs. --- 
STugs #are very voracious, aifa their 
ravagss often do consideraUe darSR^v 
noymly to the kitchen garden, hut tc 
the flower- beds also. If, nowjmd then, 
a few slices of«;umip be put about the 
beds, on a summer or autumnal even¬ 
ing, the slugs will congregate thereon, 
and may he destroyed. 

2470. To Extermineube Bee¬ 
tles.—i. Place a fciv lumps of un- 
slated king w T here they fr< queut. 

ii. Set a dish or trap containing a 
littjp bey or syrup at the bottom,tond 
place a few sticks slanting against its 
sides, so as to form a sort of gangway 
for the beetles to climb up it, when they 
will go headlong into the Bait set for 
them. 
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iii. Mir equal .weight/ of Fed leacl, 
sugar', and flour, and place it nightly 
near theif haunts. This mixture, made 
into sheets,' forms the beetle wafers 
sold at the oil shops. < 

3471. To KiirCockro^ches.- 
A teacupful of Vell-bruiarod faster of 
Paris, mixed with double the? quantity 
of oatmeal/ to which a liAtlc su!rar,ratfy 
be added, although this last-nimed in¬ 
gredient is not essential. St# w it qa 
fee floor, or in the chinks vijjtS re they 
freqhent. " 

3473'. Earwigs' are very destruc¬ 
tive insects, their* favourito food being f 
the petals of roses, pinks, dahlias, and 
other flowers. They may be caught b y 
driving** stakes into* iho ground, and 
placing on each an inverted flower-pot, 
for the earwigs will <ftimb up and take 
jrefuge under the pot, when they may 
'be taken out and killed. Clean bowls 
of tobacco-pipes, placed in like manner 
on the tops of smaller Sticks, are very 
gqod traps : or very deep holes may he* 
made in the ground with a crowbar, 
into which the/' ^ill fall, and may be 
destroyed fry boiling water* • " 

3473. To Destroy Ahts. —Dro p 
some quicklime on the mouth of their 4 
nest, anu wash \t in with boilings water; 
or dissolve some ^amphor in spirits 6f 
wine, then min with water, and pour* 
Into tlicir haunts; or tobaccoewatef, 
whichJms been found effectual. They 
areaverse to strong scents. Cumphfrr, 
spofl&e saturated with creosote, 

’ will prevent their infesting a cupboard. 
To prevent their climbing up trees, 
.place'a ring of tar, abofrt the trunk, or 
a circle of rag moistened occasionally 
with creosote. 

A 3474. To Prevent Moths. —In 
tne month of April ot May, beat your 
fuT garments well with a small cano or 
clastic stick, then wrap then? up in Jinen, 
without presting the fur too hard, and 
puff betwixt the folds .some camphfx in 
email lumps ; then put your furs in this 
state in boxes well closed. When the 
fora are t^ante'd for use, beat them well 
as before, apd expose them for twenty- 
four hours to the air, which will take 


away the smell Of the carflphor. If the 
£ur .has long hair, as hear or fox, add to 
the camphor an eqi^iT quantity of black 
pepper in powd/r." * - 
.3475. ro getTiM of Moths.— 
i. Procure shufings of cctfAr wood, and 
enclose in muslin bags, wlyelf r dah be 
■listributed freely among #E!c clothes. 

fi. Procure* shavings of camphor 
W'Ofldi and enclose in bags. 

iii. Sprinkle pimento; (allspf'je) ber¬ 
ries among tlP clothes. ' 

iv. Sprinluo trie domes ,,with the 
seeds of the musk plajifrT 

To destroy the eggs, when depo¬ 
sited in woollen cloths, &c., us£ a solu¬ 
tion of actetatc of potash in spirits of 
rosemary, fifteen grains*to the pint. 

3476. Bugs. ^-Spirits of naphtha 
rubbed with a small painter’s brush into 
every*part of* a*bedstead-is a certain 
way of getting rid of bugs. The mat¬ 
tress ard binding of tji’o bed should be 
exarniped, and the same process at¬ 
tended to, as they generally harbour 
more in these parts than in the bed¬ 
stead. Three pennyworth of naphtha 
is sufficient for otic bed .' 

3477. Bug Poison. — Proof 
spirit, one pint; camphoi, t Vo ounces ; 
oil o£ turpentine,**lour ounces • corro¬ 
sive sublimate, ope ounce. Mix. A 
$tjTespondent* sa\s, “I have Tfe£n 
for a long time troubled with bugs, 
and never could get rid of them 
by uny clean and expeditious method, 
until a friend told me to suspend a 
small hag of camphor to the bed, just 
in the centre, overhead. T did so, 
and the enemy was most effectually 
repulse*^ and has not made Hs appear- 

not b*ven'for a redbnnais- 
sance!” This is a simple Ifrethod of 
getting rid of these pests, and is worth 
serial to see if it he "effectual in other 
cases. , t 

3478. Mixture for Destroying 

Plies. —Infusion ofquassia, one pin/; 
brown sugar, four ounces grawfa 
pepper, fwo ounces. well mfke<k 

together, and 'put in' small shallow 
dishes when required. 

3479. To Destroy Plies in* 
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room, take half a teaspoon! ul of black 
pepper in powder, oiro teaspoonful of 
brown sugar, angene tablespoonfWl & 
cream, mix them^well togetlgr, and 
place them m^heroo’in'hn a plate, where 
the flies are troifbltsomS, and they will 
soon disappear. • 

24^)-. Fliqp.—Cold green tea, very 
strong, ahd Iftoeetoned ^th sugar, gilF, 
when set about the room iu saucers, 
attract flies aud destroy them. •• 

848k. Inks. — There are many 
receipts published fjg milting ink; thA 
following is as useful aiul economical a 
mode of pioddf ing goodfink as any of 
them:— • • • 

Dr. Ure’s Ink. — For 
twelve gallons of ink take tw r elve 
pounds of brilfeed eall% five pounds of 
gum, five pounds or green sulphate of 
iron,’ and twelve gallons of rain-water. 
Boil the galls with mue gallons of the 
water for three hours, udrling # fresh 
water to supply, that lost in twpour; 
let the Tlocoction settle, and dmw oil 
thd clear liquor. Add to it the gum, 
prd^usly dissolved in opt and a half 
gullon^if water ; dissolve the green 
vitriol H'parafbiy in one and a half 
gallons of water, and mix the \C’liole. 

8483. ftnfc Powder is formed of 
the ilrj Jiffgredicnls %or inkf powd^^d 
and mixed. Powdered galls, twg 
pounds ;*powdered green vitriol, o*io 
poimd; pow r dercd gum, eight ounces. 
Two ounces of this mixture will make 
one pint of ink. Cost: galls, ls. # 4d. 
per pound; green * vitriol, Id. per 
pound ; powdered gum, Is. 6d. per 
pound. • * 

2484. Bed Writing Ink.— Best 

ground Bmzil wood, four oupees : di¬ 
luted nccticacid, T>ne fint; 'M 

an ountjp. *!feoil the ingredients slowly 
in an enamelled,vessel for one hou£, 
strain, and adKL an ounce of gum. 

2485. •Harking Ink without 
Preparation. — There are several 

ifegeiptB for .this iuk, but the following 

. ffid one# of the best of its 

aj&auT—Dissolge^ separately, one ounce 
of nitBat&pf silver, a#<F one and a half 
ounoe of o st washing soda in distilliu 


eg rain watgr. Mix the solutions, and 
collect and wash the proef^hate in a 
filter; whilst still moist, ruh it up iu 
a marble or Wedgwood .rhortar with 
three drachms of tartaric acid; add two 
ounces ff tRstillifcl water, mix six 
drachm# of white gigar, and ten 
drachm#of fiowdere 1 gum arabic, half 
an ounm of archil, and water to make 
4rp iixjfunceffiu measure. " 

24n3. Ink for Zinc Garden 
Labelt—Verdigris, one ounce; sal- 
ammonilb, one ounce; lampblack^half 
*an ounce ; watery half a pint# Mix in 
an earthenware mortar, without using 
,a*inetal spatula. Directions*— To he 
aihaken before use, ^md used with a 
cfean quill pen, on bright zinc. *2Vb£<? — 
Another kind of ink for zinc is also 
used, made of ghlpride of platinum, 
five grains, dissolved iu one ounce of 
distilled or rain water; hut the firsts* 
whicll is much less expensive, answers 
perfectly, if u^d as directed, on clean 
Jbright zinc. 

2486* ManifoldWriting. - The 

demand for a rapid und^simple method 
of ^nultiplying letter!, ciroolars, &c., 
has lea iu Recent years to the inven- 
^itm of several ingenious* processes. 
So few copies ar 6 obtainable by the 
o^iin.i^' reporters’ system of sheets of 
#lssue paper, or “llftnsr,” interleaved 
with sheets of prepared black paper, 
tnat various kinds of “ graphs ” have 
bean praduc-d, by which upwarfls of a 
hundred, and ifb some caees nj*E„ 
more, copies majfc be produced froiii 
one •Writing. The “graph ’’^jirocess 
usually consist# of transferring a 
writing made iif an dhiline dye on to a* 
gelatine surface, from which, by the 
applicat ion of successive sheets ofpaper, 
subjected to a smoothing pressure b^ 
the hand, a number 0 f copies may be 
obtained, # in a manner very similar to 
the ofUinarjPlithograpliiofirocess. * All 
those which may he classed as “ gefci- 
tine fransfer ” processes are, however, 
open to the objection that, afte» a 
certain number of copies, the colour 
grows very faint. Some otljer*methods 
of manifold wrting, such as the 
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Edisop, the 'J’rypograph/ihe Cyclo¬ 
style, &c. (by which 1,000 copie 3 "can 
be taken from, one "writing), do not 
possess this fault, c being based on a 
principle of a fine stencil on prepared 
paper, and squeezing ink through the 
minute perforations on to* a Ijheet of 
paper fixed underneath.- TheWriting 
in these suncil systems,<howe(nir,Ji as 
a “dotty” and broken appearance, 
displeasing to many eyes—thevDyclo® 
style being, perhaps, least /Uulty in 
this respei t. For those who would* 1 
like to make a gelatine “ graph,” we 
append the following recipe : — Sj,x J 
parts by weight of pure glyccrinq, 
four parts by weight of water, two 
parts oi barium sulphate, and one 
part of sugar. Mix them, and let 
them soak for twenty-four hours; 
{then melt at a gentle heat, stir until 
thoroughly mixed, and pour the‘com¬ 
position into a fray. Any chemist 
will supply an aniline dye for the ink. 
9487. Cerrfents.-The torm“cemeut ,,< 
includes all those substances employed 
for the pu^noscT o£ causing the adhesion 
of two or more bodies, whither 'origin¬ 
ally separate, or divided fey an acci¬ 
dental ^acture. Ae the various sub-' 
stances that may require ceis snting 
differ very muck in texture, 
number of cements possessed of very 
dififerentproperties are required, Uecau^b 
a cenrent that answers admirably 
^yjU^er one set of ciyoumstanetes may 
be perfectly useless in others? The 
general principles upon which the suc¬ 
cess or Yailuro of cementing usually 
depends areThe different parts of a 
solid are held together by an attraction 
between their several particles, which 
if ternibd the attraction of cohesion. 
This attraction rets only "when the 
particles aro in the closest possible 
contact: evep air must no1sbe*betfveen 
them. If, after breaking any sub¬ 
stance, we could bring the'-parfrcles 
into as close a contact as before, and 
perfectly exclude the air, they would 
re-anite, and be as strongly connected 
as ever. Btt in general tbis is imjx>s- 
sible: small particles of grit and dust 


get between them; the film of inter¬ 
pose^ air cannot he removed; and 
thus, however firmfty we press the 
edges fit a brojkeu gup together, it 
remains clicked china still. The 
cohesion between the panicles of the 
cement is very much^ less lUSh ‘ the « 
adhesion of the ccim nt. to ©ther bodies ; 
and 1 if torn apirl, the connected'joint 
gives Vay, not by the loosening of the 
adhesion, but by the layer ojbeenjent 
splitting doiin the centre. Hence 
the important'rule* that the lege cement 
in a joint the rt rouged it is. To unite 
broken substances witlj, a thick cement 
is disadvantageous, the object bpjng * 
to bring tbb surfaces as closely together 
as possible. Qfiie general principles , 
that ofight always \o be borne in mind 
having been mentioned? the manu¬ 
facture and uLes of some of the nroje 
useful cements may be described. 

248A. Mouth Glue,*—The vtry„nse- 
ful preparation sold under this title 
is merely a thin cake of soluble glue, 
which, when moistened with 
tongue, furnishes a really ij^nns of 
imiting papers, &c.. It is? made bydis- 
solvin g one pound of line glue or gela- 
tinein water, and adding half & pound of 
brojvn sugar, boiling the whove t until it 
is sufficiently thick to become solid on 
cbtling; it is then poured intcwnoul'us, 
or on a slab slightly greased, and cut 
into the required shape when cool. 
(SffitfLiQUiD Glite, No. 2491.) 

2489. Paste* is equally made by 
rubbing up flour with cold water, and 
boiling; it a little alum 'ismixed before 
boiling it is much improved, being less 
clammy,* working more freely in the 
tliinirer, dr less quahtity is 
required, and it if therefore stronger. 

If required in large quantity, as for 
peering rooms, it may*be made by 
mixing one quartern pf flour, t ne quar¬ 
ter pound of alum, and a little warm * 
water; when mixed, the requisite..* 
quantity of boiling wateryjJkould^lfe 
poured oh whilst the mixture is beln^ 
stirred. Pasted js only adapted to 
dfementingpaper; when uaeeTit should 
spread on one side of the paper, 
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which shouldthen be folded with the a mucli higlier temperature than .when 
panted side inw^iris, and afloweS. t 8 purtf water is employed. If a saturated 
remain. a *few minutes before being solution of nit>e is used, the'tempera* 

■ op^ted’and ntedfc th'is’iwells the paper, ture rises still* highqr. 
u&d permit^ its *b3ing InoA smoothly 2492L Biarr^md Cement.— 
abd, s^gurely attached. * If* kept for a Soak isij^lass in wat^r till it is soft; 

1 few days, phstu becomes mouldy, and then disjolvfit in the smallest possible 
after;a shor?time putrjfl ; tlusj inqpn* quantity of proof spirit, by the aid of 
venience mdy bo obviated by the use goutl Jheat 9 in two ounees of this 
of— * •* I mixturf dissolve ten grains of ammo- 

949%. Permanent. Paste, made fliaeuml and whi'st still liquid add 
by adding tg ea^hali-pint of flouA half a ffiSgehm of mastic, dissolved in 
^a§te wfthout i^um, Lrtceu giains of *111166 drachms o£ rectified spirit * stii 
corrosive sublTmate, pn^'iously rubbed well together, and* put into small 
' lo.pbw^er in a mortar, tlfe whole tolie , battles for sale. Directions for Use. — 
well mixed ; this, if prevented from liquefy the ccmeng bv plunging the 
drying, by being kept in a covered pot, little in hot water, and use it directly, 
remains good 1my length of linje, and The cement improves the oftdher the 
is therefore convenient; but unfoitu- bottle is thus warmed; it resists the 
nettely it is extrejnelv poisonous, action of water andlnoisture perfectly, 
tkougu its excessively nauseous taste 13494. Rice Flour Cement.—^ 
■would prevent its being swallowed An excellent, cement may be made fron# 
accidentally, 4t possesses Ibe great rice Hour, which is *t present used for 
advantage of not being liable*to the that purpose in China and Japan. It is 
attacks of insects. 'only necessary to mix the rice flqpr 

2491. Liquid Glua. —The liquid intimately^ with cold water, and gently 
glue airtke shops is made by- dissolving simmer it over a tiro* when it readily 
shellac in water, by boiling it along forrush delicate and durable cement, 
with bor^s, which possesses tlio peeu- not only anSwering all the*purposes of 
liar property or causing the solution * common paste, but admirably adapted 
of 1 I 10 iresinous lac.** This •prepare ; on for joining together paper, cards, &c., 
^convenient from* it*. cheapness |tR forming the various beautiful ^ind 
freedonTfrom smell; butit gives \my tasteftl ornaments which 01101 x 1 much 
if exposed to loifg-continued damp, ftnplofment and amusement to the 
which that made with naphtha resists, ladies. When made of the consistence 

2492. Common Glue.—Of the ot pluBter-clay% models, busts, bas- 

use of common gh(s\erx little need be relieve, tscc., may be fonfled o^it; 
eaid ; it should always "be prepared in and* the articles, - when dry’, are bus- 
a gluepdl or* double vessel, to pro- ceptible of high polish, and mre very 
venf its being burned, which injures it durable. * • 

very materially. ^ The»chief objection 2495. The White of an 22gg, 

to the usg L/if tins c<5itrivance well boaten with quicklime, and 1 . 

it rend^r^t impossible to heat the glue small quantity of very ohWhee^e, ' 
in the inner vessel to the boiling point; forms an excellent substitute f«r cement, 
this, however, can be obviated byem- when wanted in a hurry, either for 
ploying fh the outer vessel some liquid broken ehiaa or old ornamental jglass- 
which boils at a higher temperature ware. • 

, than *pure- water,* such as a saturated 2496* Cement for Brolcen 
Balf (*ade by adding one- China, Glass, &c.—This cement 
£fl5rd. as migd^ salt as watef). This being nearly colourless^ possessed ad- 
boils> qf_224® Fahs.,* 12® above the vantages which liquid glue # and other 
heat .of boiling water, and enables tffe cements do not.—Dissolve half an 
glue in the inner vessel to be houted to ounce of gum acacia in a wineglass of 
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boiling jv«*tdr; add plaster of Palis employed by instrument makers for 
sufficient to iorm a thick paste, (-and cementing glass lo metals, and which is 
apply if jrith a brusji to the parts very cheap, and exceedingly useful for 
required to be cemented together. a variety of purposes, ^s made by melt- 

2497. Lime find ^§*|f Cement ing live pa$s «f black rosin, fine pail 

is frequently madd' by mois^ning the of yellow wa»j and theu> stirring in 
edges to be united with ’yhi'^ of egg, gradually one part of red oSure or 
dusting on some lime from a^pieco of .Venetian red, in fine pbwler, and pre- 
muslin, aifd bringing t|je caLes „in<^ viously ’well arit'd. This, cement re¬ 
contact. A much better moL is to quires- to be melted before use, and it 
Blako some freshly-burned limeyvith a adheres better if the objects t$ wljich 
small quantity of boiling wjp-ir; this is applied a^e warmed. - 

occasions it to fall into a very fine dry 2502. A Soft Com^nt for 

powder, ff excess of water has not been Corks.—A sqft center*'., of a some- 
added. The white of egg used should what similar character to that just jdes- 
he intimately and thoroughly mixed, Gy cri'bed, is usei'ul tor covering the cjjrks 
heating with an equal bulk of watey, of prestrvi 1 fruit, and other bottles, 
and the'olaked lime added to the mix- It is made by njelting yqjlow wax with 
ture, so as to fonn a thin paste, whi(;h an equal quantity <Jf rosin, or of eom- 
should be used speedily, as it soon sets, mon turpentine (cot oil of turpentine. 
This is a valuable cement, possessed of but the resin),, using the-latter for a 
great strength, and capable of rvith- very soft cement, and stirring in, as 
standing boiling wrter. Cements mado before, -some dried Venetian red. 

with lime and blood, scraped cheese or 250*3. Mastic Cement.— -This is 
curd, may 6e regarded as inferior 1 employed for making a superior coating 
varieties cf it. to inside walls, "but must not be s»n- 

2498. Whrte Lead as Cement, founded with' the resin fyastiq,^. it is 

—Cracked'■' vessels of earthenware and made by mixing twenty parts of well* 
glass may often be usefully', though not washed and sifted sharp i-and with two 
ornamentally, repaired by white lend‘| parts of litharge and onw <vT freshly 
spread oft strips of calico, and poured bumetj and slaked quicklime, in fine 
with binds of twine. ' „ | dry powder. This is made r into 

2499. Marine Glue.—In point 4 pt^ty, by mixing with linseecUoil. **±\. 

of strength, all ordinary cements yield seta in a few hours, Jiaving the appear- 
the palm to Jofibry’s Patent Marine anee of light stone; and we mention it, 
Clue, a compound j>Jf India-rubber, as it^nay be frequently employed with 
sheYfkc, and coal-tar noi>htha. - Small advantage in repairing broken stone- 
quantities cau be purchased at motf of work (as steps), by filling up the 
the tool. warehouses, at cheaper rates missing parts. The employment of 
than ft can he made. ^The colour of Roman cement, plaster, &c., for 
this glue, however,,prevents its being masonry tV work, o hardly conyis within 
much used, the limits of Domestic Manipulation. 

25OP. Coaguline.— An exceed- <- &504. Cement for "Leather 

irigly strung, and at the same time a and Cloth. —A A adhesive nTaterial 
transparent and colourless cement is foi uniting the parts of‘boots and shoes, 
made by Messrs. Kay Brothers,, of and for the seams of articles .of cloth - 
Stockport, ahd is sold by most fancy ingi may be made thus:—Take one 
stationers and chemist* under the name pound of gutta-percha, four ounqes erf 
of Coaguline. It is easily and quickly India rubber, two ounces of jjftp h, one * 
applied, and will be found extremely ounce of shellac, two ounces of 
serviceable in * repairing glass, china, The ingredients fire to be ‘melted toge-"~ 
and stone Wicles, It is inexpensive, tier, and used hot*. . 

2501. Bed Cement which is 9505. Birdlime. — Take any 
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quantity of lihseed oil? say half a pint; 
put it into an old pot, or any vessel 
that will s^rnd thfe fire without breaking 
—the. vessel ipujt libt he more tftan one- 
third full; pyt «t«on a«sloy fire, stir, it 
occasionally until it thickens as much 
as Td^liired; this will be known by 
""cooling the *ti5k in water, and trying it 
with*the fingers. It if best to mate it 
rather harder than ior use. Thengyour 
■ it yito ^old ^fatcr. It can be brought 
back to the ronsi^ency -equired with * 
^little Aachad£el taif f 
. 25 Oo. Anglo-Japanese Work. 

• —This is an elegant andseasy domestic 
Jfake yellow withered leaves, 1 
dissolve gum, black paintf copal var¬ 
nish, &c. Asiy articles, such as an old 
tca-oaddv, flowerpots, fire-Screens, 
screens of afl descriptions, work-boxes, 
&o., .nay bo ornamented with these 
simple materials. Select perfect leaves, 
dry and press them between t^leavcs 
of books; rufi the surface rf? the 
article to be ornamented with fine 1 
safld paper, then give it a coat of fine 
bladk mint, jvhieh shouTd be procured 
mixe<^it a colour shop. When dry 
rub smooth nffith pumice-stone, and 
give tw<f other coats. Dry. Arrange 1 
leaves i* any manner an (Variety ac¬ 
cording to taste. Gum the leaved on 
Ute under side, ami press them u$fn 
their places. TJjen dissolve some 
isinglass in hot water, and brush it 
over the work. Dry. Give throe^oats 
rf copal varnish, allowing ample timo 
for each coat to dry. Articles thus 
omameniedhsst for years, and are very 
pleading. 

2507.. Ornamental Leather 
Work. —An excellent inmatien of 
carved otfl? suitable for frames, box?5, 
vases, ftnd ornament in endless variety, 
may be mad* of*a description of leather 
called tyfil. The art consists in simply 
cutting out this "material in imitation 
^ natural objects, and in impressing 
'upon itjby simply tools, either with or 
rf^eftoutthe aid of heat, sueh marks 
and pharictelHstics as *are necessary to 
thq imUSlion. Th 8 rules given wilh. 
regard to the imitation of leaves and 


ffcwerf apply to orhanfeqfal leather 
work. Begin with a simple Object, 
and proceed by degrees to. those that 
arc more complicated. * Cut out an ivy 
or an oak le$t‘, and impress the veins 
upon it % then arrahgo these in groups, 
and affif thgm to francs, or otherwise. 
The tolls required are ivory or steel 
( points if va^ous sizes, punches, and 
tin shlpes, such as are used for con- 
4‘ectioiwry. The points may be made 
but of fly? handles of old tooth-brushes, 
i Before cutting out the leaves the leather 
should be well 'soaked in w&ter, until 
it is quite pliable. ^\Vhen dry, it will 
rttain the artistic jjhape. Leaves and 
Veins are fastened together by means 
of liquid glue, and varnished with any 
of the drying vanishes, or with sealing- 
wax dissolved tf a Suitable consistency 
in spirits of w ine. Wire, cork, gutta¬ 
percha, bits of stems of trees, Ac., may 
severally be used t* aid in the forma¬ 
tion of group* of buds, flowers, seed- 
vessels, &c. • 

2508. Black Paper Patterfts. 
—Mix some lamp-bl^ck with sweet oil. 
Wit!i*i pie#o of flannel co\%r sheets of 
writing-paper with the mixture ; dab 
the paper dry with a bit of fine linen. 
Wher^ using, put the blael# side on 

.another sheet of paper, and fasten the 
* comers together witn small pins. *Lay 
*n th* back of the black paper the pat¬ 
tern to be drawn, and go over it with 
tflb point of a steel drawing pencil: the 
black «vill then leave the iiriprcssidft of 
tliegiattem on themndersheet, on which 4 
you may draw it with ink. * 

2509. Patterns on Cloth or « 

Muslin arc arawji*with a pen dipped 
in stone blue, a bit of sugar and r. 
little water; wet to the ccgjfijstence* 
wanted. • • 

2510. Feather* Flowers: Ua- 
ter^lft.— ^Procure the best white swan 
or goose feathers; have*'Jiem pfucked 
off lb e fqwl with care not tc breatfthe 
web; free them from down, except 
a small quantity on the shaft of the 
feather. Get also a little fine wire, 
different sizes; a few skefhs of fine 

i floss gdkj some good cotton wool or 
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wadding^ a vreel of No. „4 Moravian stiff jiaste with any dye j. dry it before 

cotton, & r skdin of Indian silk, some the fre, and wben quite hard, pound 
starch and gum for pastes, and a' pair ft to a fine powder. * JL'he buds, berries, 
of small sharp scissors, *a few sheets of and hearts of som^' double dowers are 
coloured silk paper, and some water made with cotton wotfl, irournf ''.round 
colours. « * . wire, moulted fu th$ shape # with thumb 

2511. Patterns for Petals. — and finger. Smooth it over wjgj gum 
Having procured two godd specimens water, and when dry, rov6r the* buds,, - 
of the flower you wish to f’mitate, berries* er cqjjyx with tt the proper 
carefully pbll off the petals of due,'and,- coloured pastes; they will require one 
with a piece of tissue paper, F;ut out or'tWo coats, and may be shaded with 
the shape of each, taking carq/.o leavo ( a little paint, and then* gummed and 
the of the feather at le*f!Tt half an left to dry. ^ ' i 

inch longer than the petal of the flower.” 2515. Flowers qjf Two*t>r more 

Carefully bend tno feather with the Shades are’Variegated with water 
thumb qnd finger Vo the proper shapp ;, celoars, mix<$ with lemon juieg, ultj-a- 
mind not to break^.he w’eb. • marine and chrome for blue ;* and to 

251%. Stem and Heart of % produce otner effects, gold may also be 
Flower. —Take a piece of wire six used pi powd* r, ^lixcfi with lemon 
inches long ; acros^'th.i top lay a small juice and gum wafer. , 
piece of cotton wool, turn the wire 2516. To Dye Feathers Blue, 
’over it, and wind it round until it is Into two pennyworth of oil of vitriol 
the size of the heart or centre of tho mix two pennyworth of the best indigo 
flower you are going to^mitate. If a in powCer ; let it stand a day or two ; 
single flower,, cover it with paste or, when Canted shake it well, and into a 
vet-vet of the proper colour, and round quart of boiling water put one table- 
it must be arranged tho stamens; these spoonful of the liquid. Stir it ,$ell, 
a.re made fin£ Indian silk^ or feathers put the feathers in, and let the*-* ininier 
may he used for this purpose. “ After a few minutes. , *’ 

the petals have been attached, tl»e silk 4 2517. Yellow. —Pu t^at giblespoon - 
or feather is dipped into gum, and ful of the best turmeric into a quart of 
then into the farina . Place thcTpotqls boiling water; Vnen well mined put 
roiufd, one at urae, and wind theifi vjl the feathers. ■ More or less of Jbe 
on with Mo ravian cotton, No. 4. Ar- tifrmerio will give them ^different 
range them as nearly like the flower shades, and a verj small quantity of 
you have for a copy as possible. Cut soda will give them an orange hue. 
the*gtems H of the fedthers even, and 2518. Green. — Mix the indigo 
then make th c calyx of fcath&rs, cut liquid with turmeric, and pour boiling 
like the pattern or natural flower. •'For I water ever it; let the fgathers simmer 
the smodl flowers the , calyx is made in the dye until they havd* acquired 
with paste. Cover t£ie stems with the shade you want them, 
paper or silk the salhe as the flowers; 2 £>19* Pinli^ — Three r gopd pink 

the paper must he cut in narrow strips, ameers in a quart of bqjhng water, 
afjout'a, quarter of an inch wide. with a small quantity of e^eara of 

2513. Pastes of Calyx, Hearts, tartar. If a deep ca?our is required, 

and Buds of Flowers. —Take com- uso four saucers. Lot w the feathers 
mon rvhite starch and mix it ifitil gum remain in the dye several ho€rs. 
water until it is the substance of thick 2520. Red —In a quart of boiling 
treacle ; colour it with the dyes *iiped water dissolve a teaspoonful of cream«■>£* 
for the feathers, and keep it from the tartar; put in onettftlespooitfffl oLpre- 
ftir. * , _. pared cochineal, and tjiqn a few drop? 

2514. L To make the Farina. — muriate of thu This dyt^is expen* 
Use common ground rice, mixed into a sive, and scarlet flowers are best made 
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<S/ith the plumage of the red ibis, which introduced, # which no. boajt can give an 
cfin generally be had flf a bird-fancier iaea of. / *v 0 

or bird-stuffer, wjzo will give‘dire^toift 2527. Petals and Leaves of 
how it should bo applied. m Wax Flowers are iqade of sheets of 

292,1. Lilac. — ‘About two tea- coloured wax, whicji may he purchased 
spoonfuls of audhd&r info ai>out a quart in packers unassorted colours, 
of buiHng #ater; let it simmer a few 
rininutes befbre.you put in the feathers. 


amethyst. 


2529 The Sterris are made of wire 
of suifcfile ethicknesses, covered with 
silk, apl overlaid with wax ; and the 
.leaves *^re frequently made by thin 


.. 2522. Black; Crimson.—sheets wax pressed upon leaves of 
.* structimiuponDt/einy, par. 2682, etseq. |mbost<?d calico. Leaves of various 
2528. preparation of Pea-, descripts^ps are to he obtained of the 
Adlers *i6r TDyexng'.®—The feathers ‘poisons who sell # the material^ fof wax 
must be put iiftohot wafer, and allowed flower making. • 

“to, drain before* they ar€ put intc* the { 2529.Models forWaxFlowers. 
dyes. • After they axe taken out of the ^Ladies will ofter* find amdhg tbeir 
dye, rinse them two or tlfrce times in discarded artificial flowers, leaves and 
clear cold wafer (excojjf; the red, ■which buds that will sem e as the basff of their 
must only ^e done once), tlien lay wax models. • 
them on a tray, over which a cloth 2530. Natur&l Models for 
has been spread, belor^ a good fire; Wax Flowers —Tho best guide tQ 
when they begin to dry and Tenfold, the construction of a flower—far better 
draw each featligr gently between your than printed diagrsRns or patterns —is 
thumb had finger, until it regains its to take a flower, say a tulip, a rose, or 
proper sha££. 11 a camellia. If possible* procure i/co 

'z£>24. Leaves of tke Flowers, flowers, nearly alike; and carefully 
—Thai* are*made of green feathers, pick one of them tv pieces ; lay the 
cut like thoSb.of tho natural flower, petal^dow* in the order in which they 


feather. and is a veyy good represent^- , f^ou may know thei%relative positions, 
tlon of the moss on the natural flow%r. 2531. Putting Petals toge- 
2525. Waxen Flowers and th.er.~The perfect flower will guide 
Fruit. —There is no art more easily ygu in getting the wax petals together, 
acquired, nor more encouraging fc its and win enable arou to give, not only to 
immediate results, fban that of model- eachpfttal bulto the contour of the flower, 


ling flowers and fruit in wax. The 
art, however, \s attended by this draw¬ 
back—that the materials required are 
somevrtialP»expensive. • • 

2526^, Ma£eri£ls for Vfaac 


the*charaeteristi<?s which are natural ■ 
to it. In most cases, they one merely 
pressed together and held in their 
places by the adhesiveness of the 
wax. From the paper patterns the wax 


Floors.—The appliances required petals or other portions of tb^dowqjs 
for commencing, the making of waxen may be cut. Thqy should be cut 
flowers wilf cost from 203. to m, singly, and the scissors should be fre- 
and nnry he obtained at most fancy que»tly*dipped into water, to prevent 
repositories in largo towns. Persons tho wax adhering to the*blades. # 

. wishing.to commence the art would do 2532? Utilisation of Scraps 
jvff 11. to inquire for particulars, and Bee of Wax.- —The scraps of wax that 
Specimens of ^materials; because in fall from the cutting .will be fftund 
this,* ajggfn every othfcr pursuit, there useful for making seed vqpsels, sod 


this,*; 

an n< 


•aw*} 

noveltn 


ties and improvements being j other parts of the flowers* 
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2533. leaves of Flo were. *- 

Wnoiti fhfe manufactured foundations 
cannot bs obtained, patterns of them 
should be cut in pape*; the venous 
appearance may,be i impai' ,ed to the wax 
by pressing the leaf uport it. j 

2534. Sprigs of Plants. —In 

the construction of sprigiq ibis most 
important to be guided by sprigs of 
the naturaf plant, as various frn<h of 
plants have many different character;- 
istics in the grouping of theiijilowerg} 
leaves, and branches. « , 

2535 r Selection of Sheets of 
Wax. —When al^out to copy a flower, 
take care in the selection of gocd 
sheets of wax, dhd see that thejl 
colours r arc precisely those of the 
flower you desire to imitate. 

2536. Imitfftien of Tints, 
Stripes, Spots, &c.— Forth© tints, 
stripes, and spots of variegated flowers, 
you will he supplied with colours 
among tho other materials; and the 
application of them is precisely upon 
the principle of water-colour painting. 

2537. Fri^it, &c., in Wax.— 
For the imitating*of fruit ip waj, very 
different rifles are to bo observed. 
The following directions may, hoW-, 
ever, bfi generally* followedThe 
material of whVch moulds for 'waxer 
fruit should ba dbmposed is tbe best' 
plaster of Paris, such as is uspd fop 
plaster casts, &c. If tbis cannot be 
procured, the inferior plaster, from the 
oil-shops, may be substituted, if, it can 
be obtained quite freeh. If, however, 
the plaster is faulty, the results of the 
modelling will of course be more or 
less faulty also. is the property of 
plaster of Paris to form a chemical union 
with ygter, and t form a paste which 
rfi^idiy ‘‘^ets ” or hardens into a sub¬ 
stance of the deffs'ty of Arm chalk. 
The mould must therefore be. formed 
by irfpression; from the object tJo he 
imitated, made upon the plaster before 
it sets. 

2538. Causes of Want of 
Accuracy.— The use of an elastic 
fruit in i’arly experiments leads to a 
want of accuracy in the first steps of 


BE AFRAID TO ASK HIS WAGES. ' t 

the operation, which causes very an- 

S oyijig difficulties afterwards; and 
lerjfore a solid, iAplastic body—an 
egg bailed hard.—vs recomzneiided as 
the first object to be ibifoted. a* 
2539. Mailing tho Moulds— 
First Half. —Having filled fesmall 
pudding basin about ^ t^ree - quarter' * 
fulLof damp sar.d (the finer the better), 
lay the egg lengthways in the sand, so 
thatfhalf of it is above, and half, below* 
the level of the sand, which sKould’be 
perfectly smooth ajntlnd if. Then pre¬ 
pare the plaster in another basfo, which 1 
should be hal^Yull of water. Sprinkle 
tht- plaster in*-quickly till it cqmcs to 
the top of t^ie water, and then, having 
stirred it for a moment with a spoon, 
pour the ■whole* 1 uppn the egg in the 
other basin. « 

2540. Making the Moulds. 
Second Half.—While tho half 
mould< thus made is hardening 
thoroughly, carefully-* remove every 
particle of plaster from the basin in 
which it was mixed, and aio6' /romthe 
spoon which- has been used. This 
must be done by placing fhem^Jth in 
water and wiping them jierfectly clean. 
This is highly important, pirn?© & small 
quantity of plaster which has set will 
destroy the'quality of a second mixing 
1 ifr it is incorporated therewith. Ir 
ab&ut five minutes the half mould will 
he fit to remove, which may be done 
by turning the basin up with the right 
hand (taking car,© not to lose the 
sand), so that the mould falls into the 
left hand. The egg should then be 
gently allowed to fall back on the 
sand out of the mould ; if, however, it 
adheres, * lightly, serppe tile .plaster 
fR>] i the edge of the'mould* and then 
shake it out intoKhe hollow *of the 
hand. If, however, the ^xact half of 
the egg has been immersed in the 
sand, no such difficulty will arise; 
this shows how important is exactness 
in tbe first position of the Object frofii - 
which a < asting Is be taKen. 
egg being removed and I«id aside, the 
n'ould or casting Liust be ‘ ‘ tsVnnied; ” 

. that is. the sand must be brushed- fifam 
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*no flat surface of tl*> mould with a cimposition* mould canoes* |vil^ also 
nail-brush very, slightly,, wfohoitf answer. 

touching thte extsepie and sharp <?dges 2545. Large Castings made 
whe».th<rhollow fcf -the mount com- Hollow.—Ixery Jarge object to be 
fncncoi. _ Thln\u§on the abroad edge imitated in tolx should be cast hollow ; 
from whiclbtBe sand hgs been brushed, and the Afore, though the trausparent 
makerfour equi-distant hollows (with lightnesf required in mo imitation of 
round qgd*of a table-knife), like fruits is not requisite in an artificial 
the deep impression of fithimhle’s-ftid. egg* the egg* may be cast* upon the 
These are to guide hereafter *n*lhe 'same principle as a piece of fruit, in 
. fixing of the second half of the mould, the following manner. Firstly. The 
■ Th8 shoflld now be replaced iir < two pie^s of the plaster of Paris 
the casting, Mad tfi^edgs! of the cast, ' mould must bo jionkcd in hot \fater 
Vith tbe^jole^ #horoughly lubricated for ten minutes. BeJOndly. The wax 
„^th sweet oil, laid on viith a feather, should in the meantime be very slowly 
or*whwk is bctf&r, a large camel-hair *iprtted in a small tir*saucepan, - with a 
bruSh.* ( • spout to it, care being taken not to 

2541. Casting Second Half of allow it to boil, or it will fie dis- 

Mould.—I nto tl» Small padding j coloured. As toAlsa quantity of wax 
basin from \Vhieh the sand has been to bo melted, Iho roltowing is a general 
emptied, place with*th» egg irpper- rule :—If a lump, the size of the 
mbst the half mould, whi-h, if the object to bo imitated, bo placed in tho 
operation has bqcn managed pioferly, saucepan, it should* be sufficient for 
Bhourd Jit close at the edges to tjo side casting twice, :tl least. Thirdly. As 
of the vessel; then prepare i-omc more %oon as the wax is melted *t borough!^, 
liqrpl plaatOT ns before, and pour it place tlio saucepan on the hob of 
upon*tbe egg^nd ni-mld, and wbilo it the grate, and taking pajts of tho 
is luirdPnmg, V»und it with tho spoon inofild *from* the hot water, removo 
as with the firstfhaK. • (lie moisturtf fioui thfcir smfaces by 

2542. vCofnpletion of Mould, pressing them gently with a hand- 

— In duplime removp the whole frein kcrcliu*£or soft cloth. Jt is necessary 
the basfh; tho halves will be foiled t»*use what is called jp some of the cyts 
Wsdily separable, and the egg hchqf ” a very light band” in this operation, 
temovod, the moulddsready to east in, etyeciaHy in drying moulds of fruits 
after it has been set aside i'or an hour whose aspect possesses characteristic 
*r two, so us to completely harden, irregularities—su«h as thos^ on Iho 
This is tho simplest? form of mould, ■ orange,*the lemon, or the cucumber, 
and all aie made upon the same The j*ould must not bo wiped, but only 
principle.. • pressed. If the icahr has not been hot; 

2543. Casting Egg in Wax. enough, or if thejbying is not performed 
—The casting of an egg^is not^merely quickly, the mould* will be too cold, 
interesting as the first ttep in a siflies^ and tho wax will congeal too rapidly, 
of lessons, bTft as- supplying a means of aud settlo in ridges and streaks ;*i»th<fc 
imitating peculiarly charming objects, other hand, if the waj has beCn made 
which 1 he stisdenl of natural history* too hot, it will adhere to the mould, and 
tries alnio)^ in vair^ to preserve. We lvfuse^o out ontiro. Fourthly. 

w sluUl proceed, then, with the directions Having laid the two halves of the 
, for the casting of nn egg in the mould, moulds so *hat thgre can be no mis- 

SJ544. B^ateria^ required.—For take in fitting the one in its exact place 
tbc lirtt experiments, common ^yellow quickly on the other, pqnr from the 
wax may be ifcetl as tlje material, or saucepan into one of the half moulds 
tho ends iff half-burnt wax candles, f nearly as much wax as mil fill tlio 
The materials Of the hard (not tallow) hollow made by the model (egg), quickly 
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fit the dthei^ half on the lop of ft, 
squeeze the two pieces tightly together 
iu the hand, ami still howling them thus, 
turn thorn over in.every^possible posi¬ 
tion, so that the wf.x wkfch ds slowly 
congealing in ifce internal holww of the 
mould may be of equal thfckiyss in all 
parts. Having continued this process 
at least ttvo minutes, the hands*(still 
holding and turning the mould) may 
be immersed in cold water to accelerate 
the pooling process. The pfrfeet con- 
gealment of the ware may bo knowiS 
after a little experience by the absence 
of the sound of fluid on shaking the 
mould. Fifthly^ As soon as *U'e 
mould ;s completely cooled, the halves 
may he separated carefully, the upper 
lifting lifted straight up from the under, 
ned if the operation has been properly 
* managed, a waxeu egg will be turned 
out of thy mould. Lastly. Tile egg 
will only require trum^ny, that is, re¬ 
moving the fidge which marks the line 
at which the halves of the mould joined/ 
and polishing out t|^p scratches or ine¬ 
qualities bft tty* the knife with a jrh'ee 
of soft rag, wet with spirfis of turpen¬ 
tine or spirits o*i wine, it is alwa} r s 
desirable to mike several castings o! 
the same objm*t, as the mouldrare apt 
to'got chippi. 1 wtien laid by iu a cifp^ 
board ; aud for this reason, as well 
rs for the saJto of practice, wo recofci- 
mentf our pupils to make a£ leagt a 
dohen waxen eggs before they proceed 
to any other object^ If they r succeed 
in this completely, they may rest assured 
that every diffieultv ^chich is likely to 
meet them in any future operation will 
bo easily overcome. 

3/>.46. Colouring' the Wax .—, 
While pie wax is yet on the hob, and 
in a fluid state, %tir into it a little JUihc 
while , in powder, and continue to stir 
the* mixture while it is'being ^poured 
iftto the half mould. It will bo found 
that unless the fixing and' shaking of 
the moulds is managed quickly, the 
colouring matter will settle on tin* si do 
of the half into which the mixture is 
poured; little care in manipulation 
13 therefore again requisite. ' The 
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colouring of thetwax is armaller which 
i orqCs easily enough by experiment. 
Oranges, lemons, Jorge gooseberries, 
small cucumbers, & C.,&c., a¥e excellent 
objects for airaelice / , • * 

2647. Clone Imit&tfon of the 
Surface. —It will be noted «*>y- the 
accurate observer that 'the shell of CJZ"' 
co&tnon r hen’rf' egg has ij. number of 
mi Bute holes, which destroy the perfect 
smoothness of its appearance. Tine 
“peculiarity is imitated in-the rollo&ing 
simplo znanufr :- r, -Ih tk*o fipst place, 
very slightly prick wfch a f&e needle 
the surface tf your waxen egg, afwL' 
then, having sraearcdlt with ipirits of 
turpentine^ rub the surface all “over, 
so as nearly to obliterate the marks 
of tlit needle pdinC*. 

2548. Diaphani£ —This is a 

LoaujUul, ufcful', and inexpensive art, 
easily acquire 1, and producing imibv ’ 
tions qf the rudicst a^ul rarest stained 
glass) and also of making blinds, 
screens, skylights, Chinese lanterns, 
&e., in eveiy variety 6V colon* and 
de-ign. * 

2549. Imitation*of Cb^oured 
Glass. —in deeoratflig his house au 
Englishman spends as muck' money as 
he can conveniently spare.; the ele¬ 
gances aud refinements oF modern 
tiste demand something jnore ti,.n 
mere comfort ; yet though his walls 
are hung with pictures, his drawing- 
rod, us filled with bijouterie, how is it 
that the windows of his hall, hia 
library, his staircase, are neglected? 
The reason is obvious? The magnifi¬ 
cent historical old stained glass might 
be envied, b\jt could no^ be brouglrt ‘ ' 
jvifbin the confpass’of ordinary means. 
Recent improvements ilf printing in 
colouis led the wav to this ‘beautiful 

invention, by whiefi economy is com¬ 
bined with the mo^t porfee^rosults, A 
peculiar kind of paper is rendered per- # .. 
fectly transparent, -upon which design.%^ 
arc printed in gl(iss colons (vitrf tie 
confetti).), which will not change -^with 
the light. Tb^papi'r f is applied to'the 
glass with a clear white Tafnisli, and 
# when dry, a preparation is fiddly ap - 
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• Watteifli perfectly transparent 

>> *tthic.h derive incre;iaed*J)i'illi;uu.y fn 
tU6 scmi-transwirciicy ofctho sunxmf 


ing*gwund. This is by fai^hc eheap( st 
method, though involving extra trouble, 
as the y lain gronmJs printed sheets 
are only a figirth the prion of the sheets 
which contain the medallion Watteau 
cent res or other small designs suitable 
fort lie purpose. • 

2651. Sheets of Desfgns.— 


The transparent sheets incasiirif20.^ in.i glass, so that you may gvoid leaving 
bjPlG^^llfcl are ready for immediateT creases, which would "be fatal. Ttko 

‘'A rni m . _ I t ■» 


us?^ TliO othei articles inquired are 
some white varnish, some liqueur 


some nmnv wtnte varnish, some liqueur 
diaphunc, brushes, metal palettes, and 
ivory sjjckg. These arc ’ all 
appliances required^ 

J55ST Calculation <5f QuaLiii 


^jes.—To ascertain the quantity «f *Twenty-four hours affply a slight coat of 

■_•_ • i • ii. . i:_ i* _ i_:___ 


designs ‘required, measure \our gffiss 
carefully, and thoif calculate how many 
sheets it will take (the sheets ^eing 
20 ^ in. by 1G£ in. m as given above). 
The sheets are arranged so that they 
can be ioinej together continuously, 
or cut tonany size or shape. 

2553. Practical Instructions 
—Choyse % fine jay for the ffperglion, 
as the glafjg should do perfectly drfj 
and unaffected by the humidity of tho 
atmosphere. Of course, if you hav<fca 
choice, it is "more convenient, to work 
on your ^Sass before it is fixed in tho 
frame. If you are working on a piece 
id unattached glass, lay it on a fiat table 
fa m^rblc*Slah is p^'ferahle), over which 
you must p^pyoHsly lay a‘piece of 
baizo'or.jiloth to keep the glass steady. 
The glass befpg thus fixed, clean and 
polish the side on which jrou intend^Lo 


operate (in windows this lsHhtf inner 
side), then with your brush* lay on if 
very equably^ good Coat of the pre* 
pared vamisfc; letthis dry for an hour, 
more ot lgaccording to the dryness 
of the yttn ^sphere an# the tliicknees ol 
the coat of varnish; meantime cut and 
trim your designs carefully to fit the 
glals (if it fa one entire transparent 
.sheet you will find little trouble); then 
«iay them on a pieeo of paper, face 


» a , " # " 

.plied, which increases the transpiyen^, 

. and adds tenfold brilliancy t® the 
effect, W \ • 

SVtpO. <tr^i^atfqn of Half- 
liig’ht.—^L’iere is .andlhcr dosign, 
print'd in imitation of the half-light 
m&bat-joury. -ibis is used principally 
for a ground, covering the wholersur- 
faco of thS glass, within which (the 
.necessary spaces having been * }>re- 

yinusl^cut. out before it is stuck on the _ , * . , 

glass) are priced* vedd lion centres of i downwa*ds, and damp the back of than 
,TT " ^ ^ " Bi1 ' ' 1 with a sponge, applgxi scvcnii times, to 

equalize the moisture. In this opera¬ 
tion arrange your time 80 that your 
designs may now hi* finally loft to dry 
Tor fifteen minutes before application to 
tho glass, the varnish on which has now 
become tacky ol sticky, and in a proper 
state to receive them. Apply tho 
printed side next to the glass without 
pressure ; endcavoi^ to let y our sheet 
fall perfectly #evcl and smooth on your 


now your palette* lav it flat on the de¬ 
sign, ^md j^css out dtl*the«ir-bubb]cs, 
commencing in the centre, and working 
tho | them out at the side?; an* ivory stick 
willbefound usef ill in removing creases; 
jipn n8w leave this t® dry, and after 


£ 


c liqpeur diapliane, leaving it another 
ay, when, if dry, apply a second coat 
ohthc ®mio kind, -which must*he left 
several days; finally, apply a coat of 
varnish over all. # 

£&54. Probable Results. —If 
these dim't ; 'Wi% are carefully Allowed, 
your glass wifi noVer he affected by 
time or any variations in the weather • 
it will defy hail, rain, frost, mid dust, 
and can ho washed the same ag oraina^ 
stained ghtss, to which, in some re¬ 
spects, it is even superior. 

2855. ‘Application of S)ia- 
pbanie.--lt is impossible to enu- 
meAte tfio variety of articles to tho 
manufacture of which Diaphanio jnay 
he successfully applied* as it is not 
confined to glass, hut can he done on 
silk, parchment, paper, linfhi, &c., after 
they have been made transparent , which 
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may bo Accomplished in the following 
manner 

2556. Management of Paper, 

&C.—Stretch youf papeV or whatever 
it may bo, on a franco or dfbwitfg board, 
then apply two successive cot^s (a day 
between each) of diaphanous liquor, 
and after Jeaving it to dry for several 
days, cover'it with a thmMayer of $ery 
clour size, and when dry it will be iq 
a lit state to reecivo the coat of varnish 
and the designs. * , 

2557. * Management of Tex¬ 
tile Fabrics.— ,Bilk, linen, or other 
stuffs should be mo'-" carefully, 
stretched, and receive a thicker coat <k 
size Hum paper or parchment; tfie 
latter may be ■drained on a drawing or 
any other smooth*-b(Aid, by damping 
the sheet, and lifter pasting the edges, 
stretching it down while damp. ^Silk, 
linen, and other ,stub’s require to bo 
carefully stretched on a mutable frame. 
Whatever yo't me, take great care, to, 
allhw time to dry before applying the 
liqueur diaphane. * 

2558. ‘6crfeetas, &e v in, Dia- 
pbanie.—All lauds of sheens j lamp 
shades and glasses, lanterns, &c., &v.„ 
may bemiade in this! way, as heat will 
produro no effect upon them?/’ TJic 
transparent pictltircs are successful 
because they may be hung on ,a \\ iy- 
dow frame or removed at will, and the 
window blinds arc siqjprior to rnytlrng 
of Ihnt kisid yet produced. , 

2559. Vitremrnie is a process 
of imitating painting on glass similar to 
Diapliuhic, and l'otxclu'iiianio is a pro¬ 
cess of like nature by -which glass plates, 
vases, &e., are made to resemble por- 
claiiv. 

2560. Decalcomanie. — This 
recently discovered and beautiful art 
consists in transferring coloured draw¬ 
ings''to glamr, porcelain, ihuna, Vood, 
silft, fumi* ure, poster of Paris, alabas¬ 
ter, ivory, paper, * paper hangings, 
windows, tea trays, oil doth, and all 
kinds of falicy articles; in short, 
materials* of any kind, shape, or size, 
provided they possess a smooth surface, 
can be docowtfed with Decalcomanie; 


ymo nofjt i.less «■ 

the jjmmediate 1-esult being an exact 
resemblance to painting by hand. The 
art. itself is simple imd ingenious, and 
while affording agreeable^occup^on to 
ladies, it ini.y fie rnadb to serve many 
useful purpose!, on account of the 
numerous objects whiejy will admit qC* 
liehfg thus ornamented, r ‘ v 

25Q1. Materials Employed 
in "Decalcomanie. —i. A bottle of 
transfer varnish for fixing, the dfowisgs. 
ii. A bottle of light vanish to pass 
over the drawings whop fixed* iii. A 
bottle of spirit to clean the brushes , 
and* to roniqVe those,pictures which" 
may not ho successful, iv. A^iicy-c of 
beaver clotn about nine inches square. 

V. A paper-knif: apd roller. vi. Two , 
or three eamol-liuir brushes. vii. A 
basin oi water, viii. A bottle of 
opaqno varnisfi. 

25,62. Instructions. — Thoroughly 
clean j£id Jree from grease tho article, 
to be ‘decorated; then, having cut off 
the white paper mat gin,/*- *hc d*aw¬ 
ing, dip one of the brushes int/ftbo 
transfer varnish, and a-vc tlaU very 
light coat,, being especially caieful to 
cover the whole of the coloured portion, 
hut not to allow it to touch* the blank 
payer; thin lay"" the drawing, face 
downwards, on the object to be orna- 
nffented, taking care to place ft at onco 
where it is to rcifiain, as it would be 
spoilt by moving. If the vamisli, on 
its ilrst Application, is too liquid, allow 
the picture to remain for about ten 
minutes to set. Moisten tho edeth with 
water, and lay it gently on'tho draw¬ 
ing which has been previously luid m. 
its jjlac.^'on the object to be decorated; 
•then rub it over wit^i thq paper knife 
or roller, so as to cause the jirint to 
adhere in every par f ; this done, re¬ 
move the cloth, well sVralt the paper 
with a camel-bair brush rdipped in 
w r ator, and immediately after lift tho 
paper by one corner, and gently dryw 
it off. The picture will he left on tun 
object, while tho paper will eotnoT&ff 
,oerfcctly white • dare mus^be taken 
that the piece of cloth, without, being 
too wet, is sufficiently so to saturate 
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the paper completely. The drawing flowers and fruits in imityttion of aqua- 
must now be washed with, a camel- tint ; garlands with eupids»<4ftei; Wat- 
>. hair brush, in qfean water, to remoVe teau, and garlands with bird§ ; domes- 
the^urpws varnish, aynd then deft till tic scenes ; pears amLcbjarries, apples 
qnit<\dry. w Gather .following day, and plums, ^hito.grapes and plums, 
cover the picture with a Sight coot' of black g«apo^' and .peaches, plums and 
the fixing varnish, to' give brilliancy mulherrjjrf; large bouquet of roses; 
““tilth" colours* bouquets ttf moss roses and pansies; 

2663. To Ornament Da?k-ColPcrSd bouquets of sinsill camellias; bouquets 
Objects, such as the bindings of books of Mill-flowers and poppiifc ; bouquets 
, -liussia. leather, hlotting-cnses, lea’fheni of orange-blossom, medallions, various 
- bags, tte., the picture must he pro- subjects; birds’-nests; Gothic initials 
vioutdy covered »^ilh a mixture of and moupgiams, fleurs-de-lis ; bordus 

•opaquo^i’hitq vyrnish, Nuking care not various j t ’ 

Jta pass beyoml the outline of the 2567. Heraldic * Decalcomanie is 
design^ On tLe follow iivg day, prot-oid,, a n exh piled application of this urt, 
aceGreHng to the instructions given in *the arms and ciists of persons or 
tho preceding paragraph. * families being emblazoned in their 

2564. 16 ornament Silk, p^aper, or proper colours aecoiding to 'fhe rules 
Articles wlvch will not bear wetting, of heraldry, n%d» piepaiod.for Doeal- 
—Varnish the pi< tijrc with the trails- comanie. Armorial healings, thus 
fer vamisli, as previously explained, embellislied, serve admirably to orna- 
following the outline of ibe design, merit and identify the books of a 

(hen allow it 'to dry for an*hour or library and picture of a gallery, to 

two; when quite dry, pass “a damp, decorate menus for dinner, the invita- 
e^ige TKlv the entire surface of the* lions to a soiree, Ac. Hy their LriUiant 
sticat, so as to remove the composition colours they give an elegant elfoct to 
which’Qtirroimds the picturt, and whirl the table d.-coranoir#.- 
may spoil tho# object. Let the paper 2568. * Croquet.—This out-door 
dry oncojucye, and varnish the picture t pastime is of comparatively modern 
again wjth the transfer vamisli; in creation, and until quite lately was very 
about ion minutes, jdaco if facedown- muclftin vogue. It nay be played by 
*ward on the object io ho decorated, a^dw* persons of all ages wml of either sex ; 
rnb itw^th the paper-knife or roller, but it is especially adapted for fadies ' 
over the whole of its surface. Finally, "and young persons, as it demands but. 
moisten the paper with a wet brush, slight nersoual exertion, while i£ affords 
allow it to remain ^ufliciently long to delightful and health-giving sport, 
become moist, then strip the paper off. 2589. The Ground is preferably a 
To remove a spQxltpiviurt from tmy object, grjfts plot of au*oblong form; but an*-' 
dip a sotf rag in the essence, and rub it ordinary ’awn or expanse of'4;ven turf 
• over the surface. will answor tlie purpose, so long as it 1 " 

25Q5."To injure » SuccPssfuJ He- is of sufficient extent for the operations ^ 
suit; care must be taken to give a veiy of the game. 

light wealing of vaMaish to the parts to 2570. The Implements iBrertaJls," 
be transferred. • When the vamish # is mallets, starting and turfling pegs, 
first applied it is very liquid, and must croquet clips or markers^ hoops or 
remain tfti minutes, the best condition arctos. * * ^ * 

for transferring being when the varnish 2571. Arrangement Of the Hoops. 

* only just-stickywithout being too dry. —As milch of the interest of this game 
^£66: 'The Pillowing Designs will depends upon the arrangement of tho 
be found the jnost Elegant' and Ap- hoops, it is essential that they should 
propriatte— English# fiowers of every be fixed in the ground on definite 
Tandy, bouquets, tropical birds, principles. In the finrt place, the 
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starting peg; u driven in at* one-end qf material oi the pallets: x\pr as to the 
the grourfa, knd the turning peg is attitude or position of the striker, 
driven in at the other extremity. From C ii.«-The players shajl toss choice . 
each of these-pegs a space of twelve of lead and of balls:*and a Accmion 
feet intervenes ; heieahYop is fixed; of games shall tt^ke tty} Jfeaf alterp^ely-. 
another space of ten faetVntftrvenes, and keep th* satjpe balls. 4 
when a second heop is fixe(f>a space iii. In commencing, each ball ^halk 
of eight feet then succeeds*and at this be placed at one foot £rgm the 
point is formed what may be termed hoop> in a directf>ine between the pegs, 
the base, oh each side of which, rft a »and a Vail having been struck is at 
distance of twenty feet, and succeed-, oncG^n p’ay, and croquetable whether 
ing each other at interval of ten* it shall In/ve made the first,hoojft>r not. 
feet, r three hoops are dirven in. i ■ iv. Astr ke is confifleret^tohave been 
liy this'arrangemoot, a square is taken if a baJ 5s movqrt t perceptibly; ‘ 
formed, the starting peg leading into but should th^'player have struck if>, 
its centra and the turning r ^^Jaading ( accidentally, and the umpire be satisfied 
from it. Where the ground is small } * that the strode was accidental, tife ball 
the distances may bo contracted pro- is replaced and the stroke^taken again, 
portionally. Other arrangements of v. J,f the player p’ake a foul stroke 
the hoops may be made&t the discretion he loses his turn and all the points 
of the players, but the first-named plan made therein, fi and the halls remain 
AVill be found best worthv of adoption, where they lie, at the option of the 
as it affords the mosf. excellent opportu- adversary. The following ore con- 
nitiesfor the display of adAnss andskill. sidered foul strokes: > r 
2572. The Game consists in ,, («) TO strike with the mallet nn- 
striking the balls fiom tho starting other ball instead of or b^ues oijp's 
peg through the hoops Ip the peg at own in making the stroke. (£)« To 
the oppositcfccxtfefaity. TJjie balls arc spoon, that is, to push ajfcall Without 
then driven back again to t/ie starting an audible knock, (r) eTo strike a ball 
peg. The game fnay bo played by any , twice in the same stroke. , (tf^To slop 
number qf persons not exceeding eight, i ball with the foot in taking a loose 
A larger number renders tho f gam$ Crotpift,. (ej To allow a ball to-touch 
tedious. The belt number is four. % Ik* mallet in rebounding from the* 
If two only play, each playei; may t turfling peg. (/) To fail to *stir the 
’ take two balls, and when as many as passive ball in taking Croquet, (tf) If 
eight phiy, there should be two sides a player, in striking at a ball which 
or sofa* Each player takes a rpnllet, lies against a peg oy wire, should move 
ball, and croquet clip of the same it from its position by striking a peg or 
* colour or number, the clip bein£ ifeed wire, tho ball must be .replaced, and 
, to indicate the hoop at, .which, m his tho stroke taken again. " 
turn, he aims. The division into sides, vi. A player continues f o play so 
choice of balls, mallets, &c., is deter- long qs h€ maket, p, point or hits,a ball. 

< mined by the players among themselves. M point consist a in making a hoop or 
'26%* t Laws Of Croquet —In this hitting the tumingtpeg in order.c 
game, as* with many other sports ^ii. The ball has -made its hoop 
when first established, ther t e were when, having passed through from the 
differences of rpinion on certain points playing side and ceased to rcC, it can- 
of practice. In 1870, however, at a not be touched by a straight-edge 
conference of Croquet* playi rs, the fol- placed across the wires on the side from 
lowing rules were settled and adopted, which it was played. 1 
They are now accepted by all players. viii. A player who bi{s a ball must 
i. Them shall he no restriction to tqke Croquet: ti’st is, must strike his 
the number,* weight, size, shape,, oi own ball while in contact with the 
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other, so an ^perceptibly to stir botlff antagonists Bui if In- has made a 
Xji doing this lie is* not allowed to ■ sfcorid stroke before tho i‘*rj|r i* dis¬ 
place his foot on* his ball. 'Apl^ye#, , covered, lie continues his brcalc, an(l 
wditoi Jiisptum comes round, jpay hit tho next player follow^ witli the ball 
andwtpquet # eack 'bail in succession, that is next hi rotation to the one 
and can do tfci^againhftty each point with wJ>ick/ho Inis played, and is 
mo<le. but Between the*points can only liable to Jmo his turn, and all points 
Croqu&t cjicc oil each ball. made therein, if he "plays with that 

uk. A piffling ball # whicb ,hit^ an- which would have been tho right ball 
other after •making a point is in band, , if no mistakc^had been mafc. 
and the striker can score no p<Jn*>till xvi. Should a player make the 
he»hasatakon* Croquet. After hitting Vrong hoop by mistake, or Croquet a 
another, a b£ll way he stopped by any ball that he is not on tithed to Croquet, 
•player *»but should it,In rolling, dis- »and the mistake, be discovered before 
jplace any of flic other Halls, such balls ho has made a secund stroke, he loses 
njilst remain where tbey’jne drivep., h is turn, and any •point so made in 
3 k. •when, at the commencement of 1 ^rrof 1 ;' 'i>uf rr he has made h, second 
a turn, two balls are foufld touching, itroke befoie tlie discovery, he shall 
Croquet mu?t be J^ikegi at once, with- bo allowed to continue bis rt-c.ik. 
out,repeating the bit. * xvii. In ordes to prevent the oc- 

xi. When a player, in his stroke, currence of tho 6 eilors noticed in tho 

hits ono of more halls*he migst take above rules (Nos.xv. and xvi ), a p’ayg: 
Croquet off the ball that is struck is bound, Tlfton being uppca’cd to, to 
Brsfr; hut if de has hit tw« sinuil- declare truly whatsis his next hoop or 
tancouTly, he may choose from which point in ordfr, and is entitled to de- 
*tft theilP'C*^ will take it, and in both* maud of his antagonist* wha^yj^has 
caS^s a second hit is requin, d befoie he pla> ed last, and to insist upf^TTu^clip 
can tahoitsfiom the other ball. being properly placed* 

xii. Should the ball in making its ’x\4ii. When clips ai€ used they 
hoop strike another that liefe beyond qjioidd he*movod L$’ tho umpire, or 
the hoof and then jjass through it, 1 with his cognisapce, at the end of each 
the Iwop and the flit botlf count hut, tum.vnd tlieiv position sliaM bo eon- 

k should any part of the ball that lg kvTilusive as to the petition of the balls 
hit ha\^ been lying beneath the h«op, in the game. * 

tho Croquet muA be taken, hut the • xiSc. Should a hall in play he acci-, 
hoop does not count. <Jentally stopped by the umpire, ho 

xiU. A rover which strike# or is places* it wlidc he considers that it 
driven by another ball against the would have rolled to. Should^t ho 
winning peg; is out of the game, and stuped by a placer, it w ill rest withs 
must bf removed from tho ground. the side opposed to that playpr .to say 

jkiv. A player who pegs out a rover whether the IJkll shall remain where ifa 
by a $rst*hit cannot take C»quet from stopped, or he placed by the umpire, or 
it, as the Jmll is out of tho ganfe, o^d the stroke be taken again. * 

he istfiot entitled t# another stroke. xx. If a ball lies within. 

xv. Should a player play out of length of the boundary, and is not the 
his turn, of with a wrong hall, tmd playing hall, it must at once be put out 
thfg Le»discoverod by his antagonist thupe feet at right angles fnqpi the 
before a second stroke in error has been boundary; but if it is tftc playing bull, 
jpnade, .the turn is lost, and all points it*nay,*at the (discretion of the player, 
iMjTafter the mistake, and the balls eithe* be put out or played from where 
-shall remain ps thex lay at tho time it lies. , • 

the* mistake was*Sscovered, or be xxi. If it is found ‘that the height 
replaced to the satisfaction of The of the boundary intcr%d with the 
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Btroko, the player-may, at the utnpirejs 
discretion^ nring out the ball so iaf as 
to allow of the free swing of the mallet, 
and in taking a Croquet both the balls. 

xxii. Should a ^layet in trying to 
mako his hoop, knack out of 

the ground with riiis ball or millet, the 
stroke shall be taken again/ 

xxiii. Any player may set upright 
a peg or h8op except the one next in 
order; and that, however loose, awry, 
or slanting it may be, must not btf 
altcre^ except by the umpire.' 

xxiv. No ball lmiy be moved because 

of its lying in a hoje or on bad ground, 
except by the umpire or^z'l'.'W®-^- 
mission. * * 

xxv. c Whore there is no umpire pre¬ 

sent, permission to move a ball, or to 
set up a hoop or peg Air olhor indul¬ 
gence for which an umpire would have 
bfecn appealed to, must be nCi ked tho 
other side. # 

xxv l. Tho decision of- the umpire 
shall in all cases be linal. His duties 
are**^ move tho clips, or see that 
' they are properly moved; (b) to decide 
on the application*’ of tho hjws; Jc) to 
satisfy any player as to thivooint that 
is next to be' madb’, or the right ball to 
play ; (tf), to keep tli6 score. Upt ho 
Bhall not give lfis opinion, or 'notice 
any toit that ma^ l>o made, unless' 
appealed to by one of the players. 

xxvii. It was also decided that tho ' 
mallet ffliould be held, within twelve 
inchrs of ite head. , 

, 2574. Supplementary Laws. 

—The following were added from The 
. Draft Clflb Laws of Croquet. 

i. If a ball be driven partly through 
its hoop from the non-playing side, and 
.remai n so that a straight-edge placed 
in^onmot with the hoop on the non¬ 
playing side touches the ball, the hall 
cannot run its hoop at its next ptroke. 

ii. If in taking Croquet tfi'e striker’s 
ball *'go off the ground, thq striker 
loses the remainder of Iris turn ; hut if 
by the same stroke the striker make a 
point or a Croquet, he continues his 
turn. 

iii. If, after a Croquet, the striker's 


hall, while rolling, he touched by the 
striker or his partner, the stroke is foul- 
2575. Difference between * 

Old and New taws.—The «hief 
difference (say§ Qbptasa C^ley) 

between thfse and previSuf laws will 
be found in the method of taking 
the Croquet. The ney laws 
that* 1 the* foot wust not be placed on 
the player’s ball; the generally ac¬ 
cepted practice was to take the Croquet 
by putting your foot on $pur fall ftnd 
striking it so as to #«Srid the other ball 
off to a distant^; or i^-tbo otficr ball* 
belonged t.o yoqr partner to merely tap iU. 
,in th* direction desired.« Thefoqf.-prac- 
tieo is still qbserved by many plSytrs ; 
and some think with advantage. 

2570. TeohiUcab Terms Used in 
Croquet. * 

i. Poqiiel.-~£o. strike another hall 
with y#ur own. 

ii. Croquet. —When two balls are iq 
contact,* 1 the player strikes thq other 

.away, efiher with or without, puljjritr 
the foot on your own ballj'f&j" ma^he 
previously arranged. « 

iii, A loose Croquet is nuybi byftriking 
your opponent’s hall without putting 
, your foot on your own hall, In taking 
“two off” it is, however, qccessaiy 
that dlfe half should be seen to move. 

*' *iv. TFtred .—A ball is in contact with a* 
hoop, so as to prevent it going fhrough. 

v. Bridge Ball. —One that has oassed 
tho ly-sl arch. 

vi. Dead Ball.-* One in hand after 
having roqueted another. 

vii. To Peg. —To play, for §ither of 
the pegs in regular older. 

viii. The Tour. —The run given to 

each p’aydr till hfe fails to striffo through 
ifhoop. » 

ix. To Dismiss a ball is to Croquet it 

tort distance. " , 

x. Dover .—You become a llover when 
you have completed the hoSps from 
point to point, and instead of hitting tho 
starting-peg and retiring, you prefer tfc 
strike yopr ball to 'any part' o*-the 
ground, croqueting frienew-or foes. 

rxi. Tho term^‘%ide stroke str&ight 
stroke, following tall, ever-running 
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abridge, running a brjflge, &c., explain 
themselves. , . 9 

^ 2577« Bagatelle. — An indoor 
gains playfed on an Qbleng boartbusually 
fronr^x to tan fe%t long by a foot and 
a half to tlydl ikct in jyidth. The bod 
of the table is ot slate covered with a 
green olgth ; and at the upper en£, 
which is roundod, them aro Siine holes 
or cups, numbered from 1 to 9, Ijius: 

• *' . . . 6 

• 4 2 

. .. # 8 f 

• *4 6 

[nt<j*t^cso holes ivory balls aro drivon 
by a leather pointed cue. *The player 
stands at the io wig- e»l of the table ; 
and Jiis objetji is to hole the balls suc¬ 
cessively into the several cups. Nine 
biifls are used, eight ^hitc and one 
led ; or seven white witli two cqjoured 
l*alls*. The rod*«s placed on a spot j ust 
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»78. Rules.— 1 . Any number of 
persons *may*j>lay, whether singly or 
on sides. # 

ii. Each player strings for lead, and 

i . • v_ n* _ i __i 


«2579. fee French Game (or Saus 
EgJjJ) is played as follows* :-?Bhe flayer 
who wins the lead takes four balls, 
leaving the other four for his oppo¬ 
nent, and placing the black ball on the 
spot. Heydays ah it from baulk, and 
scores aljme can. The ether player then 
strikes up dbe of his bolls, and so on 
alternately; the maker of the highest 
nuAber of pdlnts winning. * Wbilo tho 

t olourod ball is on the table, it must 
e struck, and when it is holed it 
counts double, in addition tq any 
other seoro matte bv the sumo stroke. 
If either player hejo hie adversary’* 
brikoiv:to him tlio # number 
Scored by the strdko. If bo fail to 
strike the black ball ho formats five 
points. The rules as to rebounding 
balls, foul strolteff,,&c., arc tho samo 
as in the ordinary game. 

asftn -fU/Lf!a.Twvn Game, sometimes 
played on a lahlo without holes or poc¬ 
kets, consists •entirely of canons—two 


of thei 1 hole ; and tlio game 1 balls struck in succession by the player’s 
ii mye<Pd.\ , vrding to the following 7 ball. Tlmirame. an nr i nn tin nil 1 ■■ i 


ball. Thegame, 50 or 100 up,a»nY««on 
counting two points, is played with 
three balls # only—a VIlito,^3pot-white, 
and biack tpr rod) ball. When played 
,on the ordinary ba^atelh? table, tho 
holes filled after making jl canon 
syorc fft the player. Wnc point is for¬ 
feited for missing tli# white, fivtj points 
^)r massing tho red ; and all points 
made without a canon. The players go 
oiyalternately, t^Jie first who scores the 
stipulated number winning tho gargo. 

25al. Missiiisippi, Trou Ma- 
daAe, Cockamaroo, and other toy- * 
games are sometimes played* on the 
bagatelle lablo*; but they need no de- 1 
scription. To play well at any of the 
games, however, requires great ca re« 
and nicety. Much dcpends^BFHEfie 
manner of holding aad using the cue, 
and tlio slight degree of force employed 
in nftkingthe stroke. Some experts 
aro able to fill all the holes at one 
essay, placing the' coloured balls in the 
8 and 7 at the first stroke, and fhen 
playing direct at the cups or at the 
cushion, till all tl e balls ape holed. 
At the French Game a "hundred Of 


he whose ball falls into tho highest 
hole begins. ** * • , 

m iii. Tho winner l>f the load plays 
the nine halls successively up the taBIe 
from baulk, first Striking at tbe red 
hall on the spot. 

iv. The red ball qpunts double $hcn 

holed, and each white ball scores 
towards game a number corresponding 
to that irflirkeu in the hole (when two 
■ coloured bolls are used, each counts 
double!. • • * t 

v. *The rgjl ball mifttbe first struck y 
and thferest of the halls are played up 
to tho boles, thew sum total of all l]je 
holes filled bfing the striker’s score. 

vlf Any number of rounds agreed 
on may be played, and the highest 
aggregate total by a player or by part- 
ifflhrjgbs the ganee. 

^ii. A ball rebounding beyond the 
baulk* lin% or zorco tho table, is 
put*aside and pot re-used in that round. 
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more canoi^ at a break is bj/ no ‘mear^ 
unusual. ' 

2582. Billiards. — This well- 
known game- of skill is played on a 
rectangular table with thrqp ivory bulls, 
—white, spot-whitt;, andyrdd; the 
object being to «lrive one oKother of 
them into either of the hx pockets, 
and to strik^i one ball against the two 
others. The first stroke* is knowil as 
a hazard, and the second as a canon > 
The instrument for striking at the ballj 
is a leng tapering stick callwi a cue ; J 
and the game is ( sccked by hazards, 
canons, misses, aqd forfeitures. The 
ball struck with the 
the player’s ball;*the ball played aS‘ 
the object ball. A ball struck into a 
pocket, is a winning hazard; tho 
player’s ball falling. Into a pocket after 
contact with the white or red, is a 
lbsing hazard. Three pr : ”<4nal games 
are played on the billiard table—the 
English game, or Billiards, Pyramids, 
and Pool.' , 

English Billiards, — the 
best of all the games, — is usually 
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The centre of tho' ap^x^b^l covepc the 
second or pyramid spdi ^ond the first 
) player strikes at f the mass vAth a white 
ball from baulk. Pyramids is a gama*, 
cbner sting «entirqly of winding happrtra, 
and he ( who succeeds in pocketing the 
greatest number of balls, wins. A 
single point is scored for«sach fjonnin" 
hazard, and a forfeiture <j[ a point for 
each losing hdzara; the* gave being 
usually played* for a state — so much 


a 

cue-* : -„; Wnn .-i v^s [. (say. Gd.) a {fall, and, so much (say 1 
Is. 6 d.) for the game. V » 

2585. lool.—A game played by 
two op more persons, Consisting of 
winning hazard only, JSoch player 
subscribes a certain stake to form a 
pool on gross turn, and at starting hos 
three ^chances or lives. He is thon 
provided with a marked or coloured 
ball, afid the game proceeds thus:— 
The white ball is placed >»HLhe YJkv», 
and the red is played on to it ^lom 
played 60*. or * 1*U0 up. The t points baulk. If the player poc&et the white 
are thus reckoned—three nor each red he receives the price of,,d life from the 


hazard, two 
and two, for 


foi each white hazard ,, 1 owner of the ball; but if he fail, tho 
each e&non. A qoup— j next player (yellow) plays oA the red; 


that is running In a pocket, or \>lf the 
tablv without striking a boll—is a for- 1 *! 
feiture of threo points,—a mis? giv^f 
one point to the adversary. The game 
commences by stringing for lead and 
chore of halls. The rod ball is ( placed 
on tho spot at the top of the table, and 
the first player either strikes at ft, or 
gives'a fniss. Every tjme the red ball 
is pocketed, it is rfepladed on the spot. 
He who makes a'hazard or canon 
till ho fails to score. 
19 otber goes on, and so they 
play alternately tMl one or other com¬ 
pletes the required number qf points, 
and ■#in 8 the«game. *- ' 

2584. Pyramids is ,a game 
played by two persons, or by ’four 
m fides, two against two. Fifteen 
balls are placed close together in the 
form* of n. triangle or pyramid, with 
the apex towards the player, thua-n 


* gge gU flfi nlaying 
!Rien the other 


and^oon alternately till all baviyplayed, 
«r till a ball is pocketed. When a ball 
is'pocketed, the striker plays at tho 
ball nearest his owA, and goes on play¬ 
ing ao long as he can score. The first 
player who loses # ,his threo lives can 
star: that is, he can purchase os many 
lives as are held by the lowest number 
remaining in tho pool. “ Thfc order of 
play is usually red upon white, yellow 
npoq, re&, green upon yellow^ brown 
vapon green, blufc upon brown, .black 
upon blue, spot*white upon^, black, 
\gfrite upon spot-white; and this order 
is retained so long as all the original 
players remain in the game.* Whbu the 
number of players is reduced to two, - 
they can, if they possess an equally 
of lives, as two each, or- 0 
divide the styke; or {hey may' by 
agreement playy out the 7 gqgie for tbs 
entire pool. 
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2586. Single Fbol is a game 
k for two players,* the white waning 
**game, . c^iginaliy • played wjjth two 

bailie.'for a mpnpy dtake upon each 
life. X \ »' * 

2587. Nearest Ball Tool is the 
v pine os ordinary pool,* except that 

jjJayer, %fter taking a life, gja^s 
upon tho ball nearest *o the upper or 
outer sido of the baulk; or, if His* ball 
■ he •in hand, • upon the ball nearest 
the baulk sefiii-ciicle. 

. 2588, Bltok PiJbl ii ordinary pool 
with the adffiifon of*a black ball, 
which is placed on th% B centro qpet. 
Whqn**after pocketing the ball proper 
to be played on, the bhuA is struck 
into a pocket, each flayer pays tho 
prico of a lifq to tlie striker. * 
2589. Skittle Pool is pool with 
tljree balls and* twelve kittle skittles, 
placed in order round the table. A 
stake, is determined on, and §.* price 

C 'd out of the pool for everyt skittle 
AAed^vef after striking a hall. 
An amusing game for a party of ladies 
and gcntjeineij. 

2590. Penhy Pot is pool without 
restriction as to* the number of lives, 
played b^anjr number of players, who 
pay a penny eaclAto the takor # of 
every life or winning hazard. For th^ 
Scientific •principles of billiards, oftd 
the full rules of tho several games 
played on the billiard-table, the reader 
is referred to the excellent Httle 
shilling volume, Billiards Made 
Easy,”* and the more elaborate treatise 
by Captain CraVIey. 

2591. Boss; or the Fifteen 
Puzzle. —Apparently , simple, this 




Fifteen cuBes of .wood, severally 
marked from 1 15, arc placed in¬ 

differently uf a box made to holfl 
sixteen; tbps— . 


^BUHard smade Easy. With the scien- 
TSnO^JJpHWpTea of the Spot-stroke, and 
the'*Side-Btrokc. familiag»w explaihed: By 
Winning Hysrl, Illuqwd by practical 
dlagnips- With a chapter on Bagatelle: 
Houfston and Son*. , 


9* Ik S 


B 14 10 15 


6 I 12 U 


10 I 11 I 12 


, The* puzzle c«nsists in sliding the cubes 
from square to square, without lifting 
them or removing them from tho 
box, untjj they are placed in their 
•natural order. • It is easy efiough 
to move the sqiAres up to 12; 
hut to trot the last three into order is 
* sften a puzzle i Tnde«*l. If the figures 
fall in either of the following positions 
—13, 15,14 ; 14, 13,15 ; or 15,14, 13 
—the problem isuneplvablo; it follows, 
therefore, that tne last row must be 
either 1 4. 15. 13; or 16. 13. 14. lit 
you get raecuDes into either of these 
positions, yoi^ can Easily bring them 
right; but if you cannot, the only way 
•is to begin the game alT ovgf^r^n. 
Several other ways are fiiggested. 
Cavendish (Mr. II. tTc*ies) # thinks ho 
solves fhe mizzle by turning tho box 
half round f but as th» is only possible 
Vhcn the figures are on circular pieces 
of wofid, his solution merely tuts the 
Aftot, instead of unravelling it. • 

2592. The Thirty - Four 
Fuzzlb. —This is an adaptation of tho 


appear^ in Albert Durer s pointing of 
Meldhcholia. Sixteen discs or squares, 
numbered from 1 to 16, are* placed 
indifferently onfhe table—or they may 
be in the fifteen box ; and the puzzle 
, is to so arrange them as to mak e th e 
sum of the figures add 
whether counted up, ydown, Across or 
angularly. Here is the solution:— 
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than 'blows. 


t 

more 

‘the 


This is ttfe Simplest; but a 
elaborate plan is to so arrange 
figures that any form of the blocks will 
form a square sunt of 84. See the 
annexed solution, which t&nir%enious 
may still further complicate 
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2593* Fox and Geese.— This 
old-fashioned game is played on a 
solitaire board. »'S^entoen geese 
occupy the upper part of tho board 
lines, with tho fox in middle, 
thus— . 


are several ways 0f playing the game, 
bf placing the fox and geese in other' 
position^ or by insisfcng otJxhe fox * 
catching all tho geese.,, La tne Igttor 
case, the fo^ chbosee Ms /wn smarting 
place. The .garde may alscPbe played 
with eight geese and a fox/ Another 
why,,of playing^ this gaifie is qq. fa 
ordinary draughtboard, witMfour white 
men *for the geese, and a black king 
for the fox. The geese cgn onlf mqyc 
forward, but the fox eioveS either way. 

1 The object of the goese is to pqu up tho, 
fox so that ho CUnnot nfotfe; the object 
r of <tho fox is to* break through the line. ‘ 
of defence. If the game be pf^perly 
played, the'-geeso must win. Place 
them on the draftghtboard'thus— 



The Object of the gaiqe is to confine 
the fox in a corner; so that he cannot 
move. The geese' march forward in 
st rai ght lines, not on the diagonals; 
dfiowhenever a goose is on the spot 
next the ’fox, thei latter can take him, 
as in draughts, by jumping over to the 
vacaftt spot ^beyond. TLo * foi can 
move backwards', forwards, or sideways 
on the straight linos; but* the geese 
tnu$t go forward, and are not allowed to 
retreat. Properly played, the geese 
must wi?; but when the number of 
geese is reduced to six, it is impossible 
for them to confine the fox. There 



The secret is to keep tho geese in a 
line. The fox tries to prevent this ; 
and if he can succeed ip doubling the 
geese, or getting one to stahd before 
the other, he is nearly sure to pas3 
throvgh *ihem. * « 

|r -“ 2594. The Royal, Game of 
Goose. —In the flld German gpme the 
figure of a goose is printed on a large 
sheet of paper, and divided into 63 
squares or divisions. Thtf objfcbc of 
the players,—any number of whom* 
may join in the game—is ‘to. make 03 
points by successivesthrowe 
A pool is mad*-bv eqvaj contribution* 
*7. the playei^f the tirsfc of -whom 
gaining the required number. wins. 
The players throw alternately and n id 
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each individual throw to that already if the balls lie wifhiq a, convenient 
’made. Each player’s position isfchoyn distance and at a proper* aftgle to 
‘oirtho^joose h J a counter, a wafer, or each other. If the ball bo thrown 
any ainan articlow -Aftynumblt beyond with sufficient force, It trill glance off 
63 s&ids tflp ihrowe# back as many from tfio ball Btruck in a line corre- 
points as*he exceeds 63.* Thus if he sponding. lo its fi?st or original line of 
wero 58, * and by a 6 and 5 he threw projection - • 

blljygn he would go forward s squares 2596. Rules. —i. Troco may be 
to 63, and back 6 fquares ’from 63. plijyed by t^o or more peijpons, each of 
. In addition to this, certain nmfchprs on whom is provided with a ball and a cue. 

' thgectose are barred; and if the player < When more than two play, sides are 
make them # ne ig fined two counters, chosen, and the tide which first makes 
, which,,arel* adde<F toj the pool. TKc* the requisite ntynber of points wins the 
numbered go£se is sold at most toy game. • * 

shops, but a jaumber^l draughtboard ii. The players «tand in a circle, in 
ViU Jfetveas well. * », tiftfcStaStre'Oi'Whicb is set up«the pivot- 

2595. Troco or Lawn Billiards. «ring. 

—This iB a game tljat may be played iii. Each player starts from any por- 
by any number flf persons in & field or tion of the cii^Lg distant not less than 
opfcn space. Tho implements are four yards froln *the ring. Tho first 
.Wooden balls And lbng*handled cues at player lifts his ball with the spoon-eye, 
tho ends of which are spoonliJce ovals and thfS^FS* ft towards tho ring; each 

* of jron. In«j:he centre of yfe Troco of the others tailing his turn altcr- 
groutfd is fixed-a ring of inn, which nately—the* balls remaining on tho 

* inuWe^freely on a pivot, the spike di ground where they stop rolling. m 

tHj ring being drivep into a piece iv. If the first player ■ 1 mako % 

of wo#d let into the ground. The his ring,” the nextgoes on, who may • 
wooden baft is lifted from the ground eithar thfow at the ringer at the ball 
by means of the spoon-ended cue, and in the cirtle. , * 

tnrowi#towards the ring—the obj id v. Partners may assist each oilier in 
of t^e player b^ing to*pass v the ball getting near the rinf*; but mo player, 
through the ring;Jand he who su&cepdg* 'at starting, may, step wifjiin four 
in making any given number of points yards of the ring. * * 

by fairly ringmg’his ball, or canoeing* vt. Two points aro counted for overy 
against the other balls, wins the gnme. canon, and three for every fairly-modo 
Canons are made bj* the player fAriking ring; *and successive points arc reckoned w 
two balls successively with his own for iftiy number of rings oY canofks. 
ball fairly delivered from his spoon. <*vii. Each plifyer goes on till ho faite 
Thus (eays'the most recent writer on to canon or ring his ball ;^wjien the 
the game) a clever player may make a next plays ; £nd so on, till the required 
large nuiaber of poiqjs—fiw 1 , seven, or number of points are made, 
mprd at a stroke: ftvo the first* canfjp, viii. One point is taken off th<? 
two^br a second,canon, and three lor player’s score for every fiauhafl^pkS. 
the ring. This, however i is very Foul strokes are made by touching a 
seldom accomplished. ConsideAble ball with hand or person while it is in 
oWO is#requirgd in throwing the ball, plgy ;*bj playing with a wrqpg ball; 
os the ring, tnrning freely on its pivot, by playing out of tum^ by overturning 
| twists round on being struck. To tfce ring; and, by making two of more 
• the rjag,” it is necessary, steps while throwing the ball, 
^therefore, that the bti} be thrown fairly ix. Each player, after the start, must 
thsoug^ itl feentfffT But in order to go on from the place at which his ball 
get nearer to it a judicious player Yvill was left after the previ^u^stroke. 
Onds&Your to mafce two op three capons, ' X- All disputed points nnmt b9 
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settled, by me aimpire, whose decision 
is final. * 

xi. No ball iq-play must be removed 
from its position except by a stroke 
from another ball, #nd every,,ball is 
considered to be c in-play wWo it is 
within the circle, which may be of 
any dimensions chosen by the players 
previous to the commencement of t be 
game. 

xii. Any player leaving a game be- jl 
fore it is finished, loses it. 

The'game is played .fifteen,* twenty- 
one, or any other determined number 
of points. The bfllls sho uld be per - 
fectly round and i^nootu." Yney are J 
generally made of boxwood or lignum ' 
vitse, atuf weigh about three to fivo lbs. 
each j the balls, cue^ jfre., are sold by 
most dealers in croquet implements. 
'2597. Habits of a Man of 
Business.— A sacred reguru ‘ to 1 the 
principles of justictf forms the basis of 
every transaction, and fegulates tho 
condtasuf af the‘upright man of business. 
The following statements afford a 
bird’s-eye view, ps it were, of his habits, 
practice, anamodo of proeodt.ro :- f - 
i. He is- strut in keeping hip 
engagements. 

li. lie Uocs nothing carelessly t br in 
a hurry.* « * 

iiiT He employs nobody to do what 
•hecan easily do himself. • 1 

iv. He Keeps everything in ijs 

propejr placq ' 

v. He leaves nothing undont that 
'ought to be done, and which circum¬ 
stances permit him to do. 

' vi. He keeps his designs and busi¬ 
ness from the view of others. 
t vii. H e is prompt and decisive with 
niwatSJfrofi.ers, and does not over-trade 
his capital." , 
viil. Ho prefers short credits to 
long ones; and cash to credit at* all 
times, either iif buying or selling; and 
small profits in credit oases with little 
risk, to the chance of better gains with 
more hazard. 

ix. He is clear and explicit in all 
his bargains. <. 

X. He leaves nothing of consequence 
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to memory which*.he can and ought to 
commit to writing. . 

xi. r He keeps copies of allplus ini-* 
portant letters which, ne semis a^f&y, 
and has ovory* letter* j^voicgjf &c. f 
belonging fo his busmens, titled, 
classed, and put away. * 

•xii. He^cver suffers'his desk to fciT*’ 
confused by man$ papers lyuigupbn it. 

xji£.‘ He is always at the head of 
his business, well knowing that* if ho' 
leaves it, it will leave Jrimi r * *' 

* xiv. He hol^s if as a inaxim that 
he whose credit as suspected is'hot one' 
to fyo trusted. •’ 

• xv He is donstantly' examining bis 
books, and sees through all his afSvirs 
as far as care and attention, will enable 
him. < * 

xvi. He balances regularly at stated 
times, and thor makes out - and trans¬ 
mits all his accounts current to his 
customfi^js, both at liomq and abroad. 

xvii. ®He avoids as much as possible 

'all sorts of accommodation irwmwosr 
matters, and lawsuits whfro therais 
tho least hazard. , * 

xviii. He is economical in hisex- 
pendituref always livifig within his 
* : neome. *■ a 

xix v no keeps aanemorandum-book 
'/'i\ his pocket, in which ho notes* every 
particular relativo ” to appointments, * 
addresses, and potty fash matters. 

xx. He is cautious how ho be¬ 
comes security for any person; and is 
generous when urged by motives of 
humanity. 

Let a man act strictly to thqpe habits 
—ever remembering that he hath no 
profits bydbis p^ins whom providence 
{jpth 'hot prosper-nand success will 
attend his efforts. * 

25981 Taking: a Shop or !*lace 
of*'Business.— If yoti ave about to 
take a place of business, yoy wiib/lo 
well to consider the following re- , 

2599. Small Cartalists. 
take the case of a personwhoKisno 
intimate knowleSk. of r aif.y particular 
trfide, but havingQ, very snuSi capital, 
is |ibout to embark it in the exchange 


*H£v //i! ’ rircN 
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of commodities for cash, in ordeAo 
obtain an honest livelihood thereby. It 
as cleq^ that tuiless such a person 
starts w^h projjfcp precaution ^ncf j udg- 
meiit, the oajiml will be expended 
withefet adequate results; rent 'and 
taxes wilj aecumulafb, tlie stock will 
tie dead Or .^ecomo deteriorated, and 
l%s jind rifin must follow.. F<y the 
last absorption acting upon a small 
-capital will soon dry up its soufc®^ and 
W£ n^d not picture the trouble that 
will* arise Vher* tho mainspring of . a 
traclesyian’f success abides by him nee 
more. • * • 

t •2600. larger Capitalists . i -J’ho 

cagpft’tho larger capitalist can scarcely* 
be considered an cxeeptidh to the same 
rule. For^t is probable that the larger 
capitalist, upon commencing*a busi¬ 
ness,, would'sink more of his funds in a 
.blrgcr stock—-Vould infeur liability to a 
heavier rent; and the attendant taxes, 
the. wages of*, assistants anct Servants 
would be greater, and, therefore, if the 
lOiSrrPeam^ not speedily, similar con? 
sequences must sooner or later ensue. 

2601. localities. —Largo oi small 
capitalists shhnld, therefore, upon enter¬ 
ing on a shopkeeping speculation, con¬ 
sider ■w^ll fhe nature of the locality ii? 
which they propflfto to enrry «n B ftade, 
tho number of Jhe population, 
habits tod wants of the people, and tho 
extent to which "’they are already sup-’ 
plied with tho goods which the now 
adventurer proposes to offer theth. 

2602. Hew' Neighbourhoods. — 
There is a tendency umong small capi¬ 
talists Hb rush into new neighbourhoods 
with the expectation of making an 
early connection. Low route also sei-vo 
as. an attraction tb theso loCalitiqp. 
Genial experience, however, tends 
to show that tjie early suburban shops 
seldom suftceed. They are generally 
edtfet?red«upon «at tho very earliest 
moment that the state of the locality 

twill- permit—often before the house is 
the shqp is tenanted, and goods 
exposed for sale—even while the streets 
aro.unpjLved 1 , ‘and^vnile the roads are 
as rough and imevdb. as country lni?es, 


oi'.i ^ ; i ' i -i ■ > l'u7 

The /coiifccqucncc is, that as the 
few inhabitants of these, localities 
have frequent communication with 
adjacent centres of h us i ness > they, as 
a matter of habit *or of choice, supply 
their thief wants thereat; and the 
newly arrived shopkeeper lias to de¬ 
pend principally for support upon the 
accidental forgetfulness of his neigh’ 
hour, who •omits to bring something 
from tl o cheaper and hotter market; 
or upon tho changes of the weather, 
w hich may sometimes favour him by 
rendering a “ trip to towu ” Exceed¬ 
ingly undesirable.* 

2603. Failures?—“While Iho grass 
is growing tile ho^e is starving;" and 
•thus, while the new district is becoming 
peopled the funds of the sifiall shop¬ 
keeper are gradually eaten up, ami ho 
puts up his shut flora just at the time 
when a more cautious speculator staps 
in to firoVit ny the connection already 
formed, and to take advantage of tho 
new improved condition of the locality. 
It seems, therefore, dfcsirajj),!^ the 
small capitalists rather tcflmii the risk* 
of a more expensive, rent, in a well-* 
peopled district, than *to resort to 
.places oFslow and cmeertain demand ; 
for the welfare of tho small shop- 
koefler depends entirely up#n tlie fre¬ 
quency with whifji his limited stock 
is cleared out and replaced 1>^ fresh* 
supplies. • 

t 2604. Precautions.— I^jit should 
tlie small capitalist still prefer onening, 
in rt? suburban district, where compe¬ 
tition is less severe, and rents and 
rates less burdensomo, the^ are cer¬ 
tain precautions which he will do weH 
to observe. Be should particularly 
guard against opening a shop to supply 
what may be termed the flUps^mitics 
of life; for the inhabitants of new 
suburban districts are tbo.-e who, like 
himself, • have resorted to a cheap 
residence for the sake ft economy. Or 
this* be not. the case—if they are 
people of independent means, who pre¬ 
fer the “detached villa” to lift) town 
house, squeezed up on both sides, they 
have tiie means of riding a&d driving to 
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town, and will prefer choosing articles 
of taste an<f'luxury from the best mart!, 
enriched by the finest display. * 
2605. * Necessaries or Luxuries. 
—The suburban, shopkeeper should, 
therefore, confino himself Ho supplying 
the necessaries o£Jife. Ilung^v people 
dislike to fetch their bread from five 
miles off; and to bring vegetables from 
a long distance would evidently bt a 
matter of considerable inconvenience. 
The baker, the butcher, the green-* 


vfho approach his counter, and place 
confidence in hiS transactions; make 
himself alike to rich and popr, hu( # 
never resort to pieanf subtci&ge and* 
deception to gain' iipprphaxion Hind 
support. 'shouTdr re frsffal in 
his expenditure, *that in dertving pro¬ 
fits from tradd, he may. not trespass 
uhdyly uppn tlip interest? of ot^io^T; 
he should so hold the balance between 
man * and man that ho should feel 


nothing to reprove his conscienqp w^sn 
grocer, the beer retailer, &c.,^are those I the day comes for him to 'repose from 
who nndftheir trade first established \ his labours and live hpon tfte fonts of, 


in suburban localities. And not until 
these are t doing well sh ould the t flilpr, 
the shoemaker, the flatter, the draper, * 
the hosier, and others, expect to find d 
return for their capital and reward for 
their labour. t » ? 

2606. Civility.—In larger locali¬ 
ties, where competition ^hounds, the 
small shopkeeper frequently "outsfrips 
his more powerful nval by one element 
of success, whjch may be added to any 
Btoct^jfbout cost, hut cannot bo with- 
' held without loss. That clement is 
ctvility. It £as slr&ady been spoken of 
elsewhere, hut must bo enforced 'Here, 
as aiding the' littltfTneans of the small 
shopkeeper to a wonderful degree. A 
kind and flbligin#- manner carrics'Vith 
, it an pTufcscribahle'.harm. It must no£ 
be a manner which indicates a mean, 
•grovelling time-serving spirit, hut a' 
plain, open, and agreeable demeanour 
’ which- seems to desire to oblige for the 
^pleasure of doing so, jind not for the 
sake of squeezing an extra penny Cut 
of a customer’s pocket. 

2607. Integrity;—The sole reli- 
« once of the shopkeeper should be in the 

integrity of his transactions, and in the 
ciVSttf of'his demeanour. He Bhonld 
make it the interest and the pleasure 
of the customer to come to his shop. 
If he does thi^ he will fornv the very 
best*' connections,” and so long as ho 
continues this system of business, they 
will never desert him. 

2608. Duties of a Shopkeeper — 
He should, cheerfully render his host 
labour and knowledge to serve those 


his industry. Blot the ftifldic discover 
suohp, man, aq&they wjll flock around, 
'him for their own sakes. 1 

2609. A*-very useful book, “ The 
Handy Book of«Shopkeeping, Shop¬ 
keeper’^ Guido” * (published at one 
shilling), enlarges upon these sub¬ 
jects in,a very^tble marfoer, and givbs 
most useful hints to people in every 
departiSsnt of trade. .« 

2610* Early Rising.—The dif- 
xcrence between rising ev^ry morning' 
at six and eight, in tho course of fdfly 
years, amounts to 29,200 liqurs, t»r throe 
years ono hundred and twdhty-ono days 
\ t and sixteen hours, which' are equal to 
eight hours a day for exactly tdli years. 
So tljat rising at sixrVill he the s^me as 
/f«ten years of life )a weighty consi¬ 
deration) were added, wherein rre may 
command eight houfra every day for 
tho cultivation of our minds and tho 
despatch of business. • 

2611. Frugality.—i. Tjie groat 
philosopher. Dr. Franklin, inspired tho 
mouthpiece of his own eloquence, 
“Poor Richard,”with “many a gem 
of purest say serene,” encaspd in the 
kernel^ garb of'■proverbial tniispis. 
On the subject of frugality we 4 .can- 
not do hotter than ta|ro the worthy 
Mentor for our text, and fto m it ad¬ 
dress our remarks. A.man mry, tfwho 
knows not how to save as he gets, 

“ keep hi^ nose all his life to the grinds 

stone, and die not -vforth a 

last. A * fat Idtchen makes a^lean 

_ a. , , , 

* UeuHon ana Sons , London,. ' 
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• Many estates arc spent in getting, 

Bince women for tea forsook sinning 
ancbfcnitting, • 9 

nun for jLrtph^foraook hawing and 
splitting." ' * # 

ji. If would be wealthy, think of 
gfjying as wglias of getting. The In¬ 
dies have not made Spun itch, because 
her out-gctes are greater than Jier in¬ 
comes, *’* 

flii.»Aw|y with your expensive 
folios, and^ou *jjl not have so muchj 
• cause tw complin of htord times, heavy * 
taxes, and chargeable ^.milies. 

. 'iv. # Wha4 maintains ono* tice, 
wossltt bring up two children.” 

v. You may think, p^-haps, that a 

little tea, or*supeifluifies nowapd then, 
diet a little .more costly, clothes a little 
finer, and a httlc fnt(jptainnient now 
tuid then, can he no groTit matter ; but 
remember, “Many a little njakes a 
"juicklg.” •* * 

vi. Bewaro of little expenSes: “ A*i 
small leak will sink a gie.it ship,” as 
Pour Itiehard says ; and* again, “ Who 
daintie# lov<\ shall beggars prove;” 
and moreover, Fools make feasts and 
wise men eat them.” 

vii. Hero you jjro all ^ot together 
to thi» salo of finei^bs and nick*n»cks. 
You call them goods; but if yoi^ So 
not tak<? care thej will prove evils to 
some of you. You expect they will be 
sold cheap, and perhaps they may, for 
less than they cost; but if you have 
no occasion for them they must be dear 
to you. • 

viii. "Remember what Poor Richard 

Bays", “ Buy what thou hast no need 
of, and cte long thgtl shalf sell thy 
necessaries,’ '* 

ix. %” At a great*pennyworth, pause 
awhile.” JJe means, perhaps, that the 
cheapness is apparent only, and not 
re!fl; or fhe bargain, by straightening 
thee in thy business, may do thee more 
ltaxm" than good; for in nnotK v ' place 

Many*have been ruined by 
Buying good tK*nn 5 ®ri€hs.” * 

is ioolish*to lay out money 
in*the purchase of repentance; ” and 


4 ’et this ‘folly is prac^ise^ every day 
at* auctions for want of nflnding the 
Almanack. 

2612. Cash, .anft * Credit.—If 

you wyuld get rich, don’t deal in bill 
books. Credit i * the “Tempter in a 
new slmpe.” Buy foods on trust, and 
you will purchase a thousand articles 
th^t cash vjpuld never h%ve dreamed 
of. A shilling in the hand looks larger 
i than ten shillings seen through the 
|*perspective of a three months’ bill. 
Cash is •practical, while credit takes 
horribly to taste gnd romance. Let 
cash buy a dinner, *and you will havo 
a beef-steak fianked with oniofes. Send 
credit to market, and he will return 
with eight pairs of woodcocks and a 
peck of mushrooms. Credit believes 
in diamond pins find champagne sup¬ 
pers. Cash is more easily satisfied. 
Clive ht.VJ'iLi’eo meals a day, and ho 
doesn’t care much »f two of them aro 
made up of rftistcd potatoes and a littlo 
salt. Cash is a good lldviser. while 
credit is a good fellow to b^’n‘visiting , 
terms with. If yoiv want double chins * 
and #onte*lment, do* biftiness with 
cash. « , ■ 

* 2613. Hin^s upon Money 
Matters. —Have a supply sof chango 
,fu hand—shillings* sixpence, half¬ 
pence. This will obviate the various * 
•nconwoniences of keeping people at. 
the door, sending out at unreasonable 
iftnos, Vnd running or calling after any . 
inmat# in the house, supposed fb be 
better provided Vith “tho needful.”* 
The tradespeople with ■whom £0u regu¬ 
larly deal wilj always give you extra* 
change, when vow are making pur¬ 
chases or paying bills; while those to* 
whom you apply for it, on*a s*«Wen* 
emergency, may neither he willing nor 
able to do so. Sbmo housekeepers 
object to ^his arrangement, thqj, “ as 
soon as five-pound note# or sovereigns 
are changed, th§y always seem to go, 
without their understanding how; ” 
but to such persons I would humbly 
intimate, that this is rather the fault 
of their not getting tquferstanding, 
than any inevitable consequence of 
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getting change,, The fact is, that it ir> 
the necessity of parting with your 
money which obliges you to get 
tho larger picefes ^hanged, and not 
the circumstance of having ^smaller 
coin that necessitates your parting 
with your mo£ey, though'it cer¬ 
tainly facilitates your doing so when 
tho necessity arrives. II# waver, as it 
Is easier to count a few sovereigns than 
many shillings, and loose money isi 
most objectionable, it is well to put uji' 
reserve change in $mall 'collective, 
packets, and to qpplcnish the house¬ 
keeping purse from these daily or 
weekly, 'as may be mos^onvenientl* , » 
2614. If Money for daily expenses 
has to pass through tho hands of a 
servant, it is a time-pnjl-trouble-saving 
plan to settle with Lei' every night, and 
t£> make up her cash in hand to a 
certain similar sum. TtePT. ill •pre¬ 
vent such puzzlingf. calculations as the 
following:—“Let me sdb : I gave you 
10 s^ on Saturday, and 9d. tho day • 
before. '^TTas it 9d. p No, it must 
have been lld y <for I gave you Is., 
and you gave me Id. ait f«r the 
beggar; then tjjere was Ss. 6d. on 
Monday, and 8d. yqu owed me froin* 
last monay; and then the Is. 6<Jf your 
master *gave you, for a parcel—you,.], 
brought him 2d. back, and 3d$. out of 
the butcher’s bill; no—you had t* 
give 3id- to the butcher, but you came 
to me lor tho id., and r had no doppels, 
so io still* owe him the id.; by tho 
way, don’t forget tet pay him tho cext 
time yop go. Then thcro’s the baker 
—no, 1 paid the baker ^myself, and I 
think tho housemaid paid the butter- 
man; but you got in the cheeBe the 
1 dagafrefoao, and 1 have a sort of recol- * 
lection that I may possibly owe you 
for that, all but a*iew pence you must 
have Jbad left of mine, that, I tolc^you 
to take front off the chimney-picce. 
Well, cook, I think that’s nearly all! 
Now how do your accounts stand?” 
This-the poor cook, who is a cook, and 
not a conjuror, finds it no easy matter 
to discover; $11 that she is quite certain 
of is, that her disbursements have 


somewhat exceeded her receipts, and 
b^ing«an honest woman, though a poor 
one, 'she wishes to .cheat noKaer hc^ 
mistress r nor herSelf d but wfeatr -/lth 
her memory and hef foaLt of^t, her 
involved pdfymeats, and different re¬ 
ceipts; what she owed hei mistress, 
and what her mistrdsa owes h«r; 
what she got ftom her and 

what v, as partly settled by the house¬ 
maid ; the balance from the butcher’s 
bill, and the intricacies o£ thtf cktfese 
account, tho poor R omanis perfectly 
bowildorcd. S&io coui.ti a^fin and* 
again; recapitulates her mistress’s 
data* and hef own; turns upwards, 
backwards, <md forwards, and endea¬ 
vours to explain the differences be¬ 
tween »them; then/'if she can read 
and write, she brings Ler slato to 
“explain the*explanation,-” and tho 
united r cal culations of maid and mis¬ 
tress, • jvhich arc aftpr all entirely 
unavailing to produce’ a more .correct 
account, probably consume mope dime, 
and are expressed in mortf words, than 
would suffice to fill another^, vol umo 
like tho present. Two minutes’ daily 
reckoning from a reguldr sum in hand 
would do tho business effectually, and 
prevent either party from being out of 
joclct or out of 'tempor. Thus, for 
msttance, the maid* has her qflual sum* 
of five shillings to*, account for; she 
pays during tho day, for— 


1. 


s. d. 

Bread . . 

• • 

! 9 

Beer .... 

• • 

0 6 

Vegetables and fruit . 

• ■ • 

0 IS 

Milk .... 

a a 

. 0 4 

Matches,. .. . . 

a a 

0 1 

• • fir * • 

a a* 

i a 

total 

r 

a • 

4 6 


This is easily reckoned, e^en hy„£he 
unlearned; the mistress enters the 
items in her day-book takes the re¬ 
maining sixpence, and again gives b Lt 
servant £s., in convenient cnottge, to 
be as readily^* 1 !. ?couiitpd for on the 
Succeeding day n v —Home SPrul/is for 
Horn -Peace; or, “ Muddle Defeated'* 
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2610. Don’t Bu|i in Debt. 

* Don't run in debt never mind,aaevgr 

* minj* . . • 

Iryoftr dtathes aA factyd and toA: 

Mend t’^m if^iRe th<#n do; it is better 

by far • • • 

Than to hdve the heart wary and worn. 
Win’ll love yew *the more for the shape «f 
your hat, • 

. Or your ruff, or the tie of your shbe # . 

The cut of your vest, or your boots, or cravat, 
IftiieFknow*you’re in debt for the new P 
There's no comfort* M tell you, in walking' 

* the difeet • • ft 


Ip fine clothes, if you dtnow you’re in 

# ^ # • j j is units uit> tvrrvstun turn, ritsv ; 

. " , ffltltl it o'er rtsy6i*u'ill m it i» never djFgold, 

And feel that, perchance, yoi^some trades- . r/ieil it ^ * ith di l J 

man mayjnect. 

Who will sneer—*f They’re not said for 


yet." • 

l«D<jd friends,.let^ne bag o^you, don’t run 
* in debt; • 

.If the chairs and the sofas are old* 
TlicyVyi lit your%ack better than Any new 
. set,^ ® 

Uyess they are paid for—with gold; 

If the house is too small, draw tko closer 
together, \ 

Keep it warm with a hearty good-will; 

A big one gnpqjd for, in all kinds of weather, 
Will send to your w^rm heart a chill 


, , would* be useless, therefor^ to lay 

Don't run in debt—npw, dedr girls, 4 *ke specific rules. ^ The whl^pncss of 

1 ,, a ,! lin *i • • I tho table-cloth, the clearness of glass, 


If the iAshions have changed sinco 8ist 
season. 

Old Nature is out in the very same tiqt. 
And old Nature, we think, has some 
reason; 

but just say Jo your friend, that you 
'cannot afford 

To’spend time to keep up with the 
fashion t • • 

riiat. your purse is toft light, and* your 
ho^pur t8o bright* 

To be tarnished with such silly passion. 

Men, don’t nA in debfcA-let your friends,*if 
•fclffy caw, • 

Have line houses, and feathers, and 
flowers * 


_Bpen«l yofft silver and’gold as you please; 
But^mind you, the man who As bill has t# 
pay 

Is the man who is never at ease. 

Kind husbands, don't run into debt any 
more; * • 

’Twill 1^1 your wives’ «ip full of sorrow 
To know that a neighbour may call at your 
door, 

W?tli a clainfyou must settli to-morrow. 
Oh ! take my advice—it is good, it is true! 

* But, lest you may some of you doubt it, 
I’ll whispe^a secret now, seeing ’tis you— 

* I have tned it, and know all abcutfit ; 

The chain of a debtor idHieavy and cold. 

Its links all corrosion*nnd rust; 


2616. Caring. — Ceremonies of 

the Table, &c.— 5 dinner-table should 
be well laid, well lighted, and always 
afford spittle ^aro room. It is better 
to invite one frieitd less in number, 
than to destfty the comfort of tho 
whole party. • 

2617. The Laying out *?‘«f Table 
must greatly depend upon the naturo 
of th% dinner or euppCr, tftie taste of 
the host, Jhe description qf the com- 

kpdny, and the appliances possessed. It 


,, nl4j|».they are paid for, be more of a 
» than ^ , 

^fhv 1 to uivy fhelrO^inshiny hours.’ 

If you’ve money to spore, I hove nothiflfe 
,td«oy- • 


tho palish of plate, and the judicious 
distribution of .ornamental groups of " 
f Aits iftid flowers, are matters*deserv- 
ing th# utmost attention. * • 

2618. A Sideboard will greatly re- • 

lieve a crowded table, upon which may 
be placed many things incidental to . 
the successive* courses, until they are 
required. * 

2619. A Bill of Fare or«*Mev.p^at * 
largo dinner parties, where .there are 
several courses, shdtild be provided, 
neatly inscribed upon small tablets., 
and distributed about the table, that 
the diners may know what there Is to 
coifle. 

2620. Napkins should be folded 
neatly. The French mfithod, which is 
very easy, of folding the ^paplrin like a 
fan; placing it in a glass, and spreading 
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out the ujjper part, is veVy pleasin,". 
But the English method of folding is 
like a slipper, and placing the bread 
inside its folds is convenient as well as 
neat. " , „ 

2621. Bread should be cut into 
thick squares, tLie last thing sifter the 
table is laid. If cut too'"early it be¬ 
comes dryv A tray shoul^l bo provided, 
in which there should be* a further'sup¬ 
ply of bread, new, stale, and brown, 
For cheese, pulled bread should be pro* 
vided 

2Q22 r . Carving - knives should be 
“ put in edge ’ ’ before tho dinner com¬ 
mences^ for nothing .irritates a good,, 
carver, or perplexes a bad one, mqpe 
than a .knife which refuses to perform 
its office; and there js nothing more 
annoying to the company than to see 
the carving-knife gliding to and fro 
over the steel while Hhe dinner is 
getting cold, and*, their appetites are 
being exhausted by delay. 

2623. Joints that require Carving. 

shoiiftrSyfr.eet upon dishes sufficiently 
large. The spac# of the table may bo 
economised b$ setting ,npon^ small 
diBhcs thosp things that do *pot require 
carving. « 

2624, The CarVer shoul^ have 

plenty Of BoOrn, however closcdy 
the ..diners are Compelled to sit to¬ 
gether. «, * 

2626. The Vegetables, if the table 
is ver£ crowded, maj*-’ be placed upon 
the* sideboard, and banded raund by 
those who w'ait upoa the guests. c , 

2626. Geese, Turkeys, Poultry, 
Sucking-pigs, &o. t shtmld be carved 

ItFFORE BEING SET ON TAI1LB \ espe¬ 
cially in those cases where the whole 
on+he principal part of such dishes is* 
likely to he consumed. 

2627. The Carver should supply 
the plates, and the waiter^ hand them 
round; instcal of putting *the question 
to bach guest as to which pert he pre¬ 
fers, and then striving to serve 4 him 
with it, to the preiudice of others 
present. 

2628^ Ladies should he helped 
before gentlemen 


2629. Waiters should present 
tjish^s on.the left hand; so that the 
diner may help himself with tug rigbJr-' 

2680. Wine shoi id be t$ken fetter 
the first course; an./t iwill bg found 
more convenient, to let tHe Rafter serve 
it, than to liquid the decanters round, 
qr to allow the guests to /ill for thfm- 
sches. ^ 

2631. Waiters should 1>e instructed 

to remove whatever articles upon the 
table are thrown into disuse-by-tho 
progress of the dinabr, aft soon as they 
are at liberty.„ . *- 

2632. Finger-glasses, or glass 
bowls, filled with ’-water,- ^lightly 
scented or t pot, as may he preferred, 
and slightly warm in wii\ter, and iced 
in summer, shoiild fee handed round. 

2633. When the Descert is served, 
the w'inc should be setr upon the table, 
and the decanters passed round by the 
company. 

26^4. Fried FislT should,.be di¬ 
vided into suitablo slices, bgfqjo tty* 
fire, as soon as it leaves the frying-pan. 

2635. Cod’s Head and Shoulders. 
—The thick part of tltff back is best. 
It should be carved in mnbroken slices, 
and each solid slice should }je accom¬ 
panied by c a bit # pf the sound, from 
undcf the backbone, or from tho 
v c^cck, jaws, tongue, &e., of tho head.. 

2636. Hake, if sent to table, simply 
boiled, is served as cod. The better 
way of dressing hake is to cut it trans¬ 
versely to the length into slices about 
one inch in thickness. These should 
be fried and sont to table garnished 

tjrifli Tinrfilpv 

2637. firbot. —Strike the fish¬ 

slice albng bqfk-bone, Which runs 
from head to tail, and, then serve 
square slices fAm the thick part, 
rccompanying eacn elicq with some of 
the gelatinous skin of the fins aQdjthin 
part, which may bfe raised by lining 
the fish-slice flat. _ * 

2638. Brill is served in the aa&fre 

maimer. • *** . 

2639. Jo9h J^?ry >is also served in 
vhe same way ( c ' This £sh baa $ 
favourite piece on the cheek, • 
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2640.-—flaioe ami Flat-fish gone- 
rally, are served in the same manner. 

2641k. Soles, when large, may 1>o 
Eeft'cd a%turboti "bill when sftall thoy 
should be sliced across^ 

2642. # Sllmon.—£cne a slice of 
the thick yith a smallpr*slice of the 
thjp. part. t'Kecp the flakes of t^e 
thfck*part as unbroken as pfisdiblc? 

2643. ‘Mackerel should ba ^prvetr 
in pieces cut through the side when 
th&y-afle large. If small, they may be 
divided thgpuglf ghe back-bone, and 
•served »fci hgl^s. Tl |3 shoulder part 
is considered the best. • 

. '2644. Haddock and Gurnet "are, 

Jemju as directed for magjcerel. 

2645. biting arc usually fried 
and curled; they shouTd be cut ip halves 
down ’the dmek, and served. Tho 
shoulder-pert 4 s best. # 

* 2646. Eels aro usually c*ut into 
.several pieces, either for stewing or 
frying. The thick parts ore considered 
best. « 

£&47. Trout, if small, are served 
whale; if large, they fluty be divided 
through the*Jjack-bone and served in 
halves. The same applies to perch and 
Other smaller fresh-w r ater fish. 

2648. Pike ajjd Jack should be . ........__ 0 

served in thick B unbroken * pieces 1 • 2o«57. Leg of Mlttton. —Make an 


ir-The'unfiercut, called the^* fillet," is 
exceedingly tender, and sonfe Carvers 
will turn the joint and ser^e* the fillet 
first, reserving tho meAt bn the upper 
part to J)C e^ten cold. From the upper 
part, whether ho? or cold, the slices 
should be cut lengthways from top to 
bottom, so that the fat and lean may be 
distributed in fair proportions. 

2653. Bids of Beef are carved i* 
tho same way as the sirloin; but there 
Tis no fillet. 

2654* RouDjj of Beef. — Fi^t cut 
away the irregulag outsido*pieces, to 
obtain a good surface, and then servo 
thm and broci slices. Serve bits of 
the udder fat with4he lean. 

2655. Brisket of Beef. -* Cut off 
the outside, and then servo long slices, 
cut the whole length of the hones. 

2656. Shoulder of Mutton. —Make 
a cross incibfon on the fore-part of 
the shoulder, and* serve slices fiorn 
both sides o# the incision; then cut 
slices lengthways along* the shoulder- 
blade. Cut fat slices front* the round 
comer. Another agd more economical 
way,*is t(* cut slices from the under 
part wlieg first brought testable. The 
jbint then presents a oetter appearance 
whoa cold. 


taken from the side or shoulder of^tfie 
fish accompauied, by a piece of the 
stuffing with which these fish are 
usually filled. » 

2640. Remarks. —The rocs of mac- 
karel, the sound of cod, the head of 
carp, tho cheek of John Dory, the liver 
of cod, *&e., are severally considered 
delicacies, though not by all persons. 

2650.* Saddle pf Mutton. *- Cut 
thin slices parallel with the back-hone? 
or slifee it obliquely from the bono to 
the edge. « • , » 

J2& 51. Haunch of Mntton or Veni¬ 
son. — Make ah incision across the 
knckle - end, right into tho bone, 
.mud *Bet free the gravy. Then cut 
thin eShis the ^arhole length of the 
"haunch. Serge pie^es-fif fat 'with slices 
ef Itean.e * • » 

'2652. Rump of Sirloin of Beef. 


incision across the centre, and •servo 
Ufroniftthe knucklc-sidc, or the opposite, ( 
'according to choice. The knuckle-side 
Will bfc generally found well dbne, and 
the opposite side underdoiR}, forethose 
wig) prefer it. • m 

2658. Loin of Mntton.—Cut down 

between the tones, into chopfft t 

2659. Quarter of Lamb. — Lay 
the knife flat, and cut off the shoulder.* 
The proper point for incision will, b9 
indicated by the position of the shoul¬ 
der. A little lenlbn juice may be 
squeezed over the divided part, and a 
little Cayenne pepper, and the shoulder 
transferred to another dish, for tfffe op- 
pdfeite end of the table. Next separate 
the brisket , or short bones, by cutting 
lengthways along the* breast. Then 
serve from either part as desired. 

2660. Loin of Veal may be cut 
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across through the thick pdrt; or slices 2671. Pheasants. —Carve the breast 
may ho taHea in the direction of t .the in slices. .Then taka off the legs and 
bones. Serve pieces of kidney and fat 'tfings. *•’» ^ 

with each {date. 2672. Fowls.v-P’w the f#*rk •firfnlj 

2601. Fillet of Veal is carved as into the breast, .then o^p She kpifo un- 
a round of beef. The bro'wncti bits of der the legs| am? lay* it 6v$ r and dis- 
the outside are esteemed, ant 1 should joint; detach ,the wings in the same 
be shared among the cpm'pany, with manner. Do the same both sid^s. 
bits of fat, and of forcemeat from the The* smaller benes require a' little 
Centre. ' ' ' practice and it would be well to watch 

2662. Breast of Veal should be, the operations of a good carver. When’ 
divided by cutting the brisket, or soft the merry-thought has Breen removed 

• bones,. the same as the briskej of lamb. ( (which it may be byitfrippipg the knife 
"When the sweetbread comes to table through at the* point vf «the “breast),' 
with tho breast, a ^nall piece should bo and the necktbones drawn out, the 
served oy each plate. ^. «« ^trutnk may be turned‘ over, and tho 

2663. Sucking-Pig should he sen/.* knife thrust Jhrough the back-bond’, 
to tablo in two halves, the head divided, 2673. Partridges are host carved 
and one half laid at each end of the by cutting off iho breast, and then 
dish. The shoulder* rfnd legs should dividing it. But for mom economical 
he taken off by the obvious method of carving, the wjngs«ma\V>e cut with a 
laying the knife under them, aqd Jift- small breast slice attached. 

ing the joint out. J’hey may be served 267A. WoodcockS may he cut right 
whole, or divided. The eibs are easily through Jthe centre, from head to. tail, 
divided, and aijp considered choice. (Serve with each portion a piec%qf the - 

2664. ^Tongues are cut across in toast upon which they cornu to tablet 

tolerably thick slices. 2675. Pigeons may be cajrved as 

2665. Calves’ Heads e,ie curved woodcocks, or as partiidgefc. 

across the cheek, and pieces tijken from 2676. Snipes may <be carved the 
any part that is ** come-at-able. The «same as woodcocks. * <r 
tongue and brain sauce are served 2677. Tjirkey.-prCut slices from 
separate. r *■ * , each .eille of tho breast down to the 

26/39. Knucklrf Of Veal is carved 'Wbs ( ; tho legs may "then be removed, 
by cutting off the outside pieces, and, and tho thighs divided from the drum- 
<then obtaining good slices, and appor- sticks, which are generally tough; but 
turning tho fat to the lean, adding bilk the pinions of the wing are yery_ good, 

1 of thf, sinev that lio around the joint, and the white part of the wing is pre- 
2667. Leg of Posk is carved c as ferred by many to the breast. The 
h ham, but in thicker slices; when stuffing is usually put huthe t breast; 
stuffed, tiie stuffing must-be sought for but when truffles, mushrooms, or 
'under the skin at Did large end. oysters are put into the body, an 

, 2668. Loin of Pbrk is carved the opening must be rtqide into it by cietting 
ca me as a loin of mutton. through the apron. * 

2t&9. "Spare-rib of Pork is carved 2678. Goose. —The apron miftt be 
by separating the chops, which should cutoff in a circular direction, when a 
previously have been jointed. jCut as glass of port wine, mixed with aVeq- 
far as the jointo then return 'the kAife spoonful of mustard, l may oe poured 
to tha point of the bones, and press into the body or not. Some of the, 
over, to disclose the joint, which m&y stuffing Bhoiud then be drawn outjr. 
then Ige relieved with the point of the and, the neck of the gotse beiu^tumed 
Knife. a little towards the^rver^ the flesh of 

2670 . ~ P~ams are cut in very thin the, breast should be sliced on iaoh iside 
dices from thA knuckle to the blade.. of the bone. The wings may then be 
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taken off, then the legs. The othtr for thojdyq^ which dq not come within 
jrarts are catered tho sSme as a fowl. - Olir province, our space gnly admitting 

267$. Ducks fciay be carved, Vhen of a rapid glance at the prodhcfion of 
< Bhge,. tho same ,iuT^eese; bi^t when the various colours, 
young, flko qWckehs. Tho thigh 2683. General Observations.—The 
joints, 4owe*erj Jie nfuch closer ihto various shades produced by colouring 
the trunk fhan those fo-^ls. matters may be classed in one or other 

2680. Haigs shouldHic placed with of the fAllowing groups:— 
thfir dieads to the left of Jhe eqjvor. 

Slices may be taken ^lown the whole^ 

Jengthof the back; the legs,"which,* 
next to the hack, are considered the • 
best jeatiDg, ^nay^hen be taken off, aiuj 
•the flefjh (lidded f?om jor served upon * 
them, after fti/small Irenes have been 
parted from t]jo thigffg. The sjtonl- 
dcr^/which aro not much esteemed, «• 
though sometimes liked by sportsmen, Some colours adhere at once to the 
may be takfln off by passing the knifo stuff, and are called substantial colours; 
hetw ,r m thg joint and the* trunk, while others raqiure that the material 
Wh’en a hare is young, tho back is to be dyed shoula undergo some pre- 
ncfrnelimcs ‘divided *at the joints into vious preparation in order to render.it 
throe or four parts, after being freed penhalfent. xho substances used to 
‘from the ribs aqd under-skin. # * fix the colouring* matters are called 

2681. Remarks.—Sufficient gene- mordants , wiiich should possess four 

ral iaptructiqns are here given to cnabh? qualifications :—i. The^ should possess 
thd*parvcr, by observation and practice, an equal affinity for the «fLbro of tho • 
to acqnit himself well. The art of material and the * colouring matter.* 
carving does hot consist merely in dis- ii. They should be incapaffic of injuring 
secting tho joints sent to table, hut in qr destroying either by prolonged 
the jufficiSus and economical distri - * action, iii. They should form, with 
button of them, tmd the grqpe and tho Volour, a compound (gipable of 
neatness with which this distribution#.*' insisting the action of air ai^d water, 
effected* Every dish should be lent iv. They should he capable of ftadily 1 
to table properly garnished (where *confflrming to the various operation^ 
needed), and the carver should preserve the dyer. !| # 

the neatness of the arrangemdht as 2664. The Mordant^ — For the. 

much as possible. reasons just given, the acetate A 1 tar- 

2682. Dyeing.— Tho filaments tnlte of iron is preferable to the sul* 
from vAich* stuffs of all kinds are phate; and tho acetate or tartrate of 
fabricated are derived either from the alumina to afum* For reds , yellowsp 
animal qp vegetable# kingdom. We green, and pinks,• aluminous mordants 
reqoghise the form ft 1 by tbo pfcpert^ are to bo used. For blacks, browns* 
thcy^osscls of liberating ammonia on puces, and violets, the acetate m <>tar¬ 
being treated with potash; while the trate of iron must be employed. For 
latter affoA a* liqiftr having an Jbid scarlets , use a tin mordant, made by 
reacuon •under* the same treatment, disfolvina in strong nitric aqjd one- 
The animal kingdom furnishes three eighth of its weight of*sal-ammoniac, 
frariet^es—silk, wool, and the furs, &c., tl^n adding by degrees one-eighth of 
' of v ajiq^anim§ls ; the vegetable king- its weight of tin, and diluting the sola- 
■dom also throe—flax^hemp, and cot- tion with onc-fourth of its weight of 
ton: all^>f wBich*ijequire certain pre- water. 

iiininary preparations tc render thenffit 2685. Galioo, Linen* and Vufllin* 

■ • 


1. Blues 
£ Beds * 

3. Yellows 

4. Violets 

6. Orange colours 
6. Greens • 


\Vunple. 


4. Violets 

6. Orange colours ■ Binary. 

6. Greens • J • • 

7. Compound co$>urs 

«. Black . ® J 
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Jilue.—WiiBh. well to remove dressing, 
and dry; dip in a strong solutiorf 
of suljiiate of indigo—-partly saturated 
with potash"—rapd hang up. Dry a 
piece to see if the colour is deep 
enough; if not dip again. SaxSn Blue. 
—lioil the article jji alum, and then dip 
in a strong solution of chemi jal' blue. 

2686. Calico, Linen, and Muslin. 
tytjf .—Boil un ounce of araatto in th.ee 
quarts of water, add two ounces of 
potash, stir well, and put in the calico 
while boiling, and stir well for five 
minutes; remove and plunge into cold 
pump water, hang iU the articles with¬ 
out wringing, and when almost dry, 
fold. + * 

2887. Calico, Linen, and Muslin.' 
Pmk .—Immerse in the acetate of 
alumina mordant, flad then in the 
colouring of a pink saucer. 

2688. Calioo, Linen, .and Muslin. 
Green. —Boil the article in an' alum 
mordant, and then In a solution of in¬ 
digo mixed witty any of the yellow dyes 
until the proper colour is obtained. 

,• 2689. Ckiioo, Linen, and Muslin. 
Yelloic. — i. Cut potato tops when 
in flower, and express the j nice ; Sleep 
articles- in this fol forty-oigflt hours, 
ii. Dip in a strong solution of weld 
after boiling in as aluminous mordant. 

( Turmeric* fustic, arntto, &e., will an¬ 
swer tho same as weld. 

<- 2690. Cloth. Bloch. —Impregnate 
the mater? al with the acetate of iron 

* mordimt, and then boil in a deception 
of madder and logwoofl. 

‘ 2691. Cloth. Madder Red .—Bbil 
the clothnin a weak solution of pearl- 
ash—an ounce to a gallori of water,— 
t wasb, dry, and then‘steep in a decoc¬ 
tion of bruised nutgalls. After drying 
it i?“to b(f'stecped twice in dry alum 
water, then Grid, and boiled in a decoc¬ 
tion made of threo quarters of a pound 
of madder to every pound of the article. 
It should then do taken out an<J dried, 
and steeped in a second bath in the 
same manner. When dyed, the articles 
should be washed in worm soap and 
water, to remove a dun-coloured matter 
given out by tLe madder. 


l 2692. Cloth. Scarlep. — Three 
quarters of a piifc of a tin mordant, 
made py dissolving three pounejr of ti^r 
in sixty pounds cC hvlrochlcjric -acia, 
is added to everv poiiijugj^ac aye, and 
digested for fix tours., Td dye twenty- 
five pounds of cloth, a tin* boiler pf 
seventy-five gallons capacity shoi^d 
be filled nearly /ull with* water,- and 
9 fire kindled under it. When the 
heat*is 'l50° Fahr., half a handful 
of bran and two ounces of tisr mor¬ 
dant are to be thrown injo it. The 
froth 'which arises is sktynjped <cff, the • 
liquor is made tj|j boil, and two pounds 
and- three quarters of Jac dye, prei 
Sdously mixed with a pound and liree 
quarters of t‘ue solvent, and fourteen 
ounces oi tlie tiif solvent, are added. 
Immediately afterwards f wo poupds 
and three quarter^ of ^artur, and a 
pound of grounu sumach, both tied up 
in a liqpn bag, are to be added, and 
suspended in the bath f«'f five imputes. 
The firo 'ucing withdrawn, five gallons 
of cold water and two pints anaThyoe 
quarters of tin inoidant being porr’cd 
into the bath, tlie cloth kyimuii'sed in 
it. The fire is then repaired, and the 
liquid made to boil rapidly for qu hour, 
when the cloth is reipoved and washed 
in pujo‘water 1 . ' 

w ;-*2693. Cloth. Yellow. —Use No. 

ii. tor calico. Quejeitron arfd weld 
produce a solid yellow ; fustic a very 
brilliagt tint; while turmeric yields a 
less solid yellow. 

2694. Feathers. Black.—Use the 
same as for cloth. 

2695. Feathers. Blue. — Every 

shado may be given by indigo—or dip 
in silk ^yc. 1 ‘ r - „ 

•■2696. Feathers. Crimson. —Dip 
in acetate of aluminsf mordant, then in 
a bailing-hot decoction tsf brazil-wood 
—and, last of all, pass through adjath 
of cudbear. 1 * 

2697. Feathers. Pink, or Rose- 

colour , is given by safflower aiyl-lemon 4 
juice. ,>* - . 

2698. Featllbrs^. Beep -Serf.—Fro- 

cecjfl os for crimson, omitting%ihe Cud 
bear bath, 1 
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2699. leathers. Yellow. —Mof- fallowing »*-Boil a pound of indigo, 

dant with acetate, of alumina, anjl dip two^pounds of ■ woad, and tlnse eunces 
bath of turmeqc or weld. * • of alum, in a gallon of water. When 
*70O|Hair. fflfyck. —As 4he ob- the silk is of a proper dolour, remove, 
jeet in viewis»sinply»to dye the liair rinse, and dry. 
withouffti^em^tiic sl^n, t^e following 2700. Bilk. • Carnation. — Boil 
will be found the best ^1'ake equal two gallons of wheat and an ounce of 
parte of litharge and lime; mix wel^ alum in foift gallons of water; strain 
anfrform into a paste # with*water,*if a through a fine sieve; dissolve half a 
black is deeSred; with milk if brown. < poudd more of alum and wfiite tartqj^» 
Glean the head with a small ftfoth gdd three pounds ' of maddei’,'Then put 
* con!b r .a*d tlipA well wash the hair with ua the silk at a moderate heat, 
soda and water tc#%ee it from grease ;• 2707. JJilk. Crimson. —Take about 

tfien lapon rno^jaste p^tty thick, and a spoonful of cildbear, put %t mto a 
cover the head with oilskjji or a cabbage- small pan, pour boilfig water upon it; 
leaf, qjiter whi*h go to bed. NeSkt stir •and let it ^and a few ipinutes, 
morning the powder should bo carefully *fljen put in the silkf and turn it over 
brushed awav, and the haif oiled. in a short, time, and when the golour is 

2701. Leather. Slack .—Use No. | full enough, take it out; But if it 
iv. blade stain (see par. 1430;, and should require n!br*»violet or crimson, 
polish with pH*, , add a spoonful or two of purplo archil 

• 2702. Gloves. Nmkecn.-* Steep to s<pn£ warm water; steep, and 
qaffron in boiling-hot soft watgr for dry it within doegs. It must be 
about’ fcwelvc h&irs ; sew up the tops mangled, and tught to be pressed. 

.of the gloves, to prevent the dj^ stain- % 2708. Silk, Lilac.or every 
ing insides, wet them over with pound of silk, take one and a half 
a spengo dipped in the liquid. A pounds of archil, it well with tho 
tencupfiff of «£ye will do a pair of liquor: mal^ it boil loro, quarter of an 
gloves. • hour, dip the silk quickly, then let it 

2703., Gloves. Purple. —Boil four «ool, and wash it in rBror tfater, and a 
ounces or logwood and two ounces of fine hqlf violet, of lilac, more or less 
roche alum in tngeo piftts of soft I fgll, wfll be obtained. • • 

.water till half wasted ; strain, and le* ** 2709. Silk. Mzddcr RBil— Use 
it cool. Bew up tig) tops, go over Ae t^o dye for doth, 
outsides with a brush or sponge twice; 2710 Silk. Yellow. —Take clear 

then rub off the loose dye with a eijarse wheat bran liquor fifteen pounds, in 
cloth. Beat up the white of an egg, which , dissolve threo quarters gf a 
and rub it over tbo leather with a pound of alum; boil the silk iu this for 
sponge. Vinogar will remove the stain two hours, and afterwards take half a 
from the Rands. pound of weld, and boil it 4ill tbe 

2704. Silk. Black. —The same as colour is good." Nftre used with alum 
for cloth* but black dyeing is*difl^pult. and water in the fiftt boiling fixes the 
2706. Stfk. Blue. —i. Wash quite r colour. m 

clean, vinse well, anfl then dip in a hot 2711. Wool. Blue. —Bou in a de¬ 
solution of sulphate of^ron: after a sho§t coction of logwood <and sulphate or 
time take it out and nnse again. Have acetate qf copp er, 
reacly in attother tessel a hot solution 2712. ^Wool. Brotqgi .—Stebp in 

of prussiate of potash, to which a small an infusion of green wahmt-peels. • 
quantity.of sulphuric acid has been 9718. Wool.* Drab. —Impregnate 
added. • S*n the tilk in this liquid; on with brown oxido of iron, and Jben 

removal rinBe iq clean \#hter, *and ex- dip in a bath of quercitron hark. If 

pose to thfliai^to dry* ii. Wash wcl^ sumach is added, it will pxake Jhe 

rin#e,. wring out; andf then dip in the colour a dark brown. * 
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2714. Wool. Green. —F<’rst .imbue 
with the r blucJ then with the yeljo^ 
dye. 

2716. 'Wool. Orange .—Dye first 
-with the red dye for cloth, and then 
with a yellow. ° 

2716. Wool. *Hed .—Take ,four and 
a half pounds of cream of ‘tartar, four 
and a quarter pounds of alum; boil the 
e^ntly for two houA ; lot it Cool, 
and wash it on the following day in 
pure water. Infuse twelve pounds of 
madder for half an hour with a pound 
of ckloridfe of tin, in lukewarm water 
filter through can^Us, remove the dye 
from the canvas, aqj put it in *tho 
bath, which is to »be heated to 100 0 ’ 1 
Fakr.; ,add two ounces of aluminous 
mordant* put the wool in, and raise 
to boiling heat, rite’raove the wool, 
wash, and soak for a quarter of an 
hour in a solution of® white ^ soap in 
water, 

27117. Wool. Yellow .—Dye with 

that used for * calico, &c. 

2718. ^Dyeing Bonnets.— Chip 
and straw bonnes or hats may be 
dyed black-by boiling thgra three or 
four hours ( in a strong liquor of log¬ 
wood, adding a 4 little green copperas 
occasionally. Let the bonnets Remain 
in the liquor ali night, then tok# out fo 
dry, in* the air. *lf the black is not* 
satisfactory, dye again after (Jryiiqp 
Bub inside and out with a sponge 
moistened in fine oil, ^Then block.* 

2719. * To Dye Hair and 
Feathers Green. —Take or cither 
verdigris or verditer one ounce; gum 
water, frae pint; mix Jhem well, and 
dip the hair or feathers' into the mix¬ 
ture, shaking thenl well about. 

272Q. To Clean White Satin*, 
and Flowered Silks.—i. Mix sifted 
stale bread-crumbs with powder blue, 
and rub it thoroughly all ovorthe article; 
then Shako it r-ell, and dust it with*clean 
soft cloths. Afterwards, whej-e there are 
any (*old or silver flowers, take a piece 
flf pnmson ingrain velvet, rub the 
flowers with it, which will restore them 
to .their original lustre, ii. Pass them 
through a Elution of fine hard soap of 


a thoderato heat, drawing them through 
the hand; rinse'in lukewarm water, 
d*y, jind finish by pinning out. ,, Brush 
the flospy or bright, side with* a, clfciH 
clothes-brush, the yqy of‘the nap. 
Finish thenj. by dipping & sporgo into 
a size, made by boiling minglasB in 
water, and ruft the wrong side. Rinse 
out a second tin^e, and Wash, and fxv 
near q fire in a warm zoom.—Silk 
mayHbe treated in tho same way, but 
not brushed. r * „ 

• 2721. Cleaning Silk, &ofcins. 
Coloured Woollen Dieses, &c, 
—Four ounces \>f soft stafi, four ounces 
of- honey, tho, white an egg, and a 
wineglassful of gin ; mix well tocher, 
and scour the article with a rather 
hard brush thjroughly; afterwards 
rinse ft in cold waler, l^ave fy) drain, 
and iron whilst quite damp. 

2722. Td Clean "Black Cloth 
Clothes.—Clean the garments well, 
then Wil four ounces,*of logwood in a 
boiler dr copper containing two Or threo 
gallons of water for half^an ho®. ; dip" 
the clothes in warm water and squeeze 
dry, tlion put them intp Jho ctppcr and 
boil for half an hour. Take them out, 
aod add three drachms of sulphate of 
iron; boil for half an hour,’ then take 
thepi *»out Und hang them up for an 
tour or two ; taje them down, rinse 
tlfem thrice in cold water, «dry well,* 
and rub with a solt brush which has 
hadj a few di-ops of olive oil applied 
to its surface. If the clothes ore 
threadbare about the elbows, cuffs, &c., 
raise the nap with a teasel or half worn 
hatter's card, filled with Cocks, and 
when sufficiently raised, lay the nap. 
therighft way mth a hard .brush. 

2723. To Clean Furs.—fetajp the 

fur articles of thei- stuffing ancUjinding, 

S nd lay them as nearly as possible in a 
at position. They must ther^be sub¬ 
jected to a very bnsk brusling, with a 
stiff clothes-brush; after this, any 
moth-eaten parts must be cut out, tad 
neatly replaced by ,now bjjp pf fir to 
match. ■ Sable, chinchilla, squirrel, 
«&tch, &c., should 'be ttfecte^aB follows: 
Warm a quantity of new bran in a pan. 
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taking care Jhat it does not bum, lf> 
prevent which ip nfhst be actively 
qtirredL • When w^U warmed, nj,b ft 
mOToughly into thejfer with the hand. 
Repeat this lw? <>r tli^ee times : th$n 
shake tUfe fur,*arilUgiv^t aijpther sharp 
brushing Atil free from dust. Whito 
fiuj ermine, # *&c., may*be cleaned as 
folKws:—Lay the fur^pn actable, «an 9 
rub it well Vith bran made moigt with, 
itarm water; rub until quite dryland 
'afttfrwails with dry bran. The wet bran 
should bo put on with flannel, and the* 
dry with«a p^cg of bool| muslin. The 
light furs, in additiongto the above, 
should be well lubbed with magnosm, 
or a pi£ce of book muslin, after the bran 
process. Furs are usually much im- 
1 proved by slretcljing,* which iyay be 
managed os fpllows : To a pint of soft 
water add thre%puncqs of salt, dissolve; 
wi£h this solution, sponj^s the inside of 
the skin (taking care not to wet the 
fur) until it betimes thoroughly satu¬ 
rated ;*then lay it carefully onm, board 
with iSe fur. side downwards, iu its 
natural position ; then stretch as much 
as it will bean> and to the required 
shape, and fasten with small tacks. 
The drying, may be accelerated by 
placing tne skin a little distance from 
the fire or stove. * * * , 

. 2724. Cleansing Feathers of 
their -ASiiinal Qjl.— 1 The following 
receipt gained a premium from the 
Society of Arts:—Take for every gallon 
of clean wator one pound of quicklime, 
mix them well together, and when the 
undjssolved lime is precipitated in fine 
powder, jfbur off the clean lime water 
for uso. Put the feathers to be cleaned 
in another* tub, and add t<f th§m a 
quantity of jjhe clean lime water^ suffi¬ 
cient ts» cover them %bout three inches 
when well immersed |ind stirred aboyt 
therein* The feathers, when thoroughly 
m<ftstened,%ill siifk, and should remain 
•in the lime water three or four days; 
aMer which the foul liquor should he 
sepaiptabOtam them, by laying them 
w a ® eve< TJie featnbrs should be 
afterwardwwdtl wasrwd in clean wato^ 
ani dried upon • netdj the moshes of 


which ma^bo about *tho fineness of 
cabljgge nets. The fcathera.niist be 
from time to time shaken on*the nets, 
and, as they get dry,. the^ will fall 
through^lie meshes* and must bo col¬ 
lected forusb. The admission of air 
will be sgrviceablo in drying. The pro¬ 
cess will be^completed in three weeks. 
W hen thus prepared, the feathers need 
onlifbe beatefL to get rid of lhochwti-p 

2725. To Clean Whit^TfSTHch 
Feathers. —Four ounces of white 
soap, cut gmall, dissolved in four pints 
hi wator, rather hot, in a la*ge basin; 
make the solution Jnto a lather, by 
beating it with Jbircli rods, eg wires. 

[•Introduce the leathers, and rub well 
with the hands foi five or six minutes. 
After this soaping, wash In clean 
water, as hot &a the hand can bear. 
Shake until dry. 

2726. Cleaning Straw Boxf- 
nets.— They may bo washed with 
soap and waty, rinsed in clear water, 

( and dried in the air. Tlgin wash them 
over with white of egg well beaten. 
Remove the wire before warning. Old 
straw bonnes xnay 1 ji; picl^d to pieces, 
and pflt together for children, the head 

jiarts being cut out. * * 

27g7. To Bleach a Faded 
'QresS.—Wash it well in hot suds, 
fhnd boil it until the Colour seefiis to bo 
gone, JLhcn wash, and rinse, and (Try it 
in the sun; if still not quite wlute, 1 
repeat tiic boiling- • 

27^)3. Bleaching Straw $on- 
nets, &C.—Wash them in pui« water, 
scrmibing them with a brush. Then* 
put them into a box in which iarf been 
set a saucer offburfiing sulphur. Cover 1 
them up, so that thte fumes may bleach, 
them. • 

2729.Clothes Balls.— ^ake some 
fullers’ earth, dried till it crumbles to 
powder ^ moisten it with the juice of 
lemdh, ad# a small quqptity of*peail- 
ash, work and knead carefully together 
tillet forms a thick paste ; make into 
balls, and dry them in the sun. Moisten 
the spot on clothes with water, thcA rub 
it. with the ball. Wash ou£ the $pot 
with jmre water. • 
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2730. ^To Wash Chiha Crape 
Scarves, &C*.—If the f abide be good, 
these articles of dress can bo washed 
as frequently os may be required, and 
no diminution of their beauty will be 
discoverable, even ‘when the various 
shades of green*diave been employed 
among other colours in the patterns. 
In cleaning them, make a strong lather 

^4'm‘linir^ water; suffcV it to cbol; 
when colder nearly so, wash the scarif 
quickly and thoroughly, dip it imme* 
diatoly in cold hard water, in which 
a little saSthas been thrown (to preserve 
the colours), rins^? squeeze, and hang 
it out tCfcdry in the op£>n air ; pin it at 
its extreme edge td» the line, so that jv 
may nothin any part be folded together: 
the more' rapidly it dries the clearer it 
will be. •>» ' 

2731. To Wash a White Lace 
Veil .—Put the veil into a strong hither 
of white soap and j r ery eleaT water, and 
let it simmer slowly for r quarter of an 
hour; take it*-out and squeeze it well, < 
but be sur^not to rub it: rinse it twice 
in cold water, the, second time with a 
drop or two cf liquid blue. c Have 
ready some very clear weak mim arabic 
water, or some'"thin starch, or rice* 
water; pass the veil through it, and 
clear it oy clavping; then strbtch ft 
out evenly, and'pin it to dry on a" 
linen cloth, making the edge as straight 
as possible, opening out all the scallops, 
and fastening each with inns.« When 
dry,day a piece of thin muslin smoothly 
over it, and iron it cn the wrong ^ide. 

2732. Blond Lace may be re- 
vivedlby breathing upoq it, and shaking 
and flapping it. The 'use of the iron 
turns the lace yellow. 

2733* Washing' Bed Furni-* 
fcure, &p.—Before putting into the 
water, Bee that you shake off as much 
dust as possible, or you wilj greatly 
increase your labour. Ue& no *&oda, 
or ^earlasb, or the articles <• will loso 
their colour. Use soft water, not $iot, 
but,warm: have plenty of it. Bub 
with mottled soap. On wringing out 
tha second liquor, dip each piece into 
cold hard vftiter for finishing. t Shake 


out well, and dry quickly. If starch 
is desired, it may bo stirred into the 
rtiising water. « - 

2734. Washing withjam«*£- 
Half a pound of soap ; fhalf a pound of 
soda; quarter o^a poiiAd m quiSk-limc. 
Cut up the -soap and dissolve it in half 
a gallon of boiling water - pour half a 
gallfcn of boiling water over the- soda, 
-and enough boiling watUr over the 
quilit-lime to cover it. The limb 
must be quick and fresh*if quick, it 
will bubble up whqn'the hot water is 
poured over it. ^Prepare^ eqch of, these in 
separate vessel^ ; put the dissolved lime 
arid«*soda together, ami boil them'for 
twenty minutes; then pour theuf into a 
jar to settle?” 

27£(5. Aftto having made the - 
Preparation, set aside thf* flannels and 
coloured articles, as thgy must not ho 
washed in this way. They may*bo 
washed in the usual way while the 
othors Ere boiling. Tfie night before, 
the collars and wristbands of shirts, 
the feet of stockings, &**., shTiild bo 
rubbed well with soap and set to Woak. 
In the morning pour < ftn gallons of 
water into the copper, and having 
strained the mixture of lime 4 and soda 
well, taking great,care not to disturb 
ther settlings, puf it, together with 
the soap, into tho water, and make the., 
whole boil before pitting in tBe clothes. 
A plate should be placed at the bottom 
of the copper, to prevent the clothes 
from burning. Boil each lot of clothes 
from half an hour to an hour, then 
rinse them well in cold blue water. 
When drv they will be iSeautifully 
white. The same water will do for * 
three lots. Wash the £nen, things 
1 first., , 

2736. Washing. —j {Supremacy of 
Stoapsuds over JJme)r —T° save your 
linen and your labour,—pour on half a 
pound of soda two‘quarts of boiling 
water, in an earthenware pan; take* 
half a pound of soap, shre^finb; jtfjt 
it into a saucepan with ty** quarts of 
cold water; Stand it ,on a fire till "it 
feoils; and wheL perfectly* dissolved 
and boiling, add£t to the former. Mix 
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It well, and tet it stan4 till cold, when 
it will have the appearance of a strong 
jujty. *Let your \«,en he soaked in 
water, Ih* seams and -guy othdf soiled 
part rubbed Lthe usual way, and 
remain uUj:he £aUbwing mtming. Get 
your coppfir ready, aad ndd to the 
wa^r about «•pint basin full; when 
lukewarm ppt in your linen,*and aTlow 
if to boil for twenty minutes. • l^nse 1 
.il in tho usual way, and that is all 
which*i# necessary to get it clean, and 
to.kdep it ul good colour. House-’ 
keepers *Vil» ind thel above receipt 
invaluable. • 

. *27^7. Winfn. Water* is Hard,*and 
will hot readily unite witl^soap, it will 
always be piopor to l«gl it before use ; 
which will be foffnd sufficiently effi¬ 
cacious* if thkliardness depends solely 
upon the impregnation c£ lime. Even 
exposure to the atmosphere wifi pro¬ 
duce this effect jn a groat degree upon 
spring*water so* impregnated, leaving 
•it fitter for lavatory purposes. 

In botJt ■easel the water ought to be 
eareflill^ poured off from "tho sediment, 
as the neutritoed lime, when fried 
from its extrrf quantity of .carbonic 
acid, falls tt> the bottom by its own 
gravity. To economize the use of 


Etadford, ‘Twclvetrees, $c.« Prepara¬ 
tion! for softening water, apd facili¬ 
tating the process, exist in the Extract 
of Soap, and th® various washing 
powdersliow.to be. purchased of most 
grocers and oil and eplourwen. Cold 
water softp, Jtoo, has achieved consider¬ 
able popularity, for by its use a lather 
can Jie quickly produced, wen in the 
hardest water. — 

• 2739, Soap and labour may be 
saved by dissolving alum and chalk in 
4>ran watdfr, in which the linen •ought 
to be boiled, then wgll rinFed out, and 
exposed to the usual*proccss of bleach¬ 
ing* • . • 

• 2740. Soap may be dispensed 
with, or nearly so, in the getting up of 
muslins and chintzes, which should 
always bo treat c*f agreeably to tho 
Oriental manney ; that is, to wash them 
in pltii* water, and then boil them in 
rice wafer; after wMeh they ought not 
to be subiuitt<5l to the operation of the 
smoothing iron, but nibbcll smooth with 
a polished stone. Thiswotfc, which is 
known as “ cdciujerkig,” is very heavy 
and l»boritlis, and is (torn*by men. 

2741, * The Econwny which must 
‘result from these processes renders their 
consideration important.to cvcjy family, 
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soap, put any quantity of pcarlashlnty addition to uhicji, wo nii*st state 


■ a largo jaj, covered from the dust, il a 
few (lays tho alkali*will become liquid, 
which must be diluted in double its 
quantity of soft water, with an Ajual 
quantity of new-slacked lime. Boil it 
half an hour, frequently stirring it; 
adding a% mufch more hot water, and 
> drawing off the liquor, when the resi¬ 
duum may be boiled afresh, an^drained 
until it ceases to f«el acrid t* Jl 
tongue. • 0 • 

2738. Much labour in Washing 
has been sawed fly the introduction if 
wasliiifg qjachinqp, by which the toil 
.of washing day, formerly so severe, 
fj£s been much abridged. Suitable 
machinefegfor washing, wringing, and 
pjanglihg^ffcay iSo purchased, at com¬ 
paratively loiri pieces of any of the 
makers or what is Te 
saving machinery. 


termed 

such 


“ labour 
as Kept, 


L that the improvements in philosophy 
ixtend to the laundry as well as to the 
wnsh-house. * 

2742. Gum Arabic fjjtarch.— 

Procuib tw o ounces of fine w hiltfgum 
araWc, anil pound*it to powder. Next 
put it into a pitcher, and pour on it a 
pint ur more of boiling water, according 
to the degree of strength you desire, 
the L and then, having covered it, let it set 
"all night. In tho morning, pour it 
carefully from the dregs into a clean 
bottle, cork it, and k*eep it for use. A 
tablispoftnfcul of gum water stirred intc 
a piut of starch that has*been ma<|e ir 
th^ usual manner will give to lawni 
(either white or printed) a look of 
newness to which nothing else can re¬ 
store them after washing. It is alsi 
good (much diluted) fo% thin wflbdti 
musSlii and bobbinet- 
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2743. ^Mildew out bf Linen. 

—Rub the linen well with soap ; ‘'then 
scrape soma fine chalk, and rub it also 
on the linen. Lay it on the grass. 
As it dries, wet i* a little,' and the 
mildew will cojjao out with a second 
application. , u 

2744. To render Linen, &c., 
I ncombustible.— All linen, cctton, 
Ti&Allhrj?.-$r n _ %c., when dipped in a 
solution of tungstate of soda or common 
alum, will become incombustible. 

2715,, Sweet Bags f6!r Linem, 
—These may b<f composed of any 
mixtures of the ‘following articles :— 
flowers)’ dried and^ pd&nded ; powdered 
cloves, mace,nutmeg, cinnamon; leases 
—dried 1 ,-and pounded -of mint, balm, 
dragon-wort, souther i wood, ground- 
ivy, laurel, hyssop, sweet marjoram, 
origanum, rosemary ; v woods, such as 
cassia, juniper, rhodium, sandal-wood, 
and rosewood; roOts of angelica, zedo- 
ary, orris; all the fragVant balsams— 
ambergris, musk, and civet. Thosd 1 
latter shixld be carefully used on 
linen. **■ 

2746. ftirfgs which 'have 1 -'stones 
in them shculd a 1 ways bo taken off the 
finger when tho hands are washed, ‘of 1 
they wil,’ becoipe discoloured, t* 

2747. Adulterations. —A ser%u« 
of 'papers we e published in the 

. Lancet and elsewhere a few* yeafs 
hack on the subject bf Adulteration. 
Those brought about a parliamentary 
inqif/ry ; the inquiry ended in “demon- 
‘ strating that nearly everything* we 
ato and drank was adulterated—in 
> many cases with ingredients very pre¬ 
judicial to human health. The result 
„ of tho inquiry was the passing of an* 
Act of Parliament in 1875 for the pur¬ 
pose of petting a stop to this whole¬ 
sale adulteration by making it a 
orimiral offence. The .A^tris called 
tho 4 “ Sale of* Foods and Drugs Act,” 
and the following a^o tho * most ^im¬ 
portant clauses it contains :—. 

“ 4 Nb peraoq shall mix, colour, stain, 
or powder any article of food with any 
ingredient or material, so as to render 
the article injurious to health; with 
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the intent that,the same may be sold 
jn that state, and no person shall sell 
such article untjei. a penalty not^^- 
ceeding £50.” • r " 

‘ “ No person shftfcLJfeqgl to ,the pre¬ 
judice of Che purchaser auy article of 
food, or ady *lrug which ib not of* tho 
nature, substance, anU quality of a the 
article demanded under a penalty not 
expnetling £'20.' 

The Act also provides for the ap 
pointment of pubJLic ’ analysts for 
counties and bofoughs*, The’ effect 
of passing ilfn Act tar bee'ri to re¬ 
duce to a nfinimum the adulteration' 
of our food Via drifik, as tradesmen 
do not cann to risk the heavy'penal¬ 
ties for the ,yery smrll advantage 
to be* gained by * adulterating their 
goods. We purpose, Pewever, giving 
the names off a few of •'She chief articles 
of consumption that arc liable to be 
adulterated, and whop possible how to 
detect Tthe adulteration, or the best 
mode of avoiding it. «• 

2748. Bread —The ‘ chief*’adulte¬ 
ration of bread is alum.,. This is‘added 
to give the bread a pule white colour, 
which is supposod to he an advantage, 
thus enabling the baker to iir.e inferior 
or damaged floirf. Tho presence of 
•.alum can be defected by soaking a 
piece of the bread in an ammoniacal 
tincture of logwodll. If alum he pre¬ 
sent tho bread will be turned blue, 
whereas pure bread will remain pink. 
Recent investigations have proved that 
the presence of alum is extremely in¬ 
jurious, especially to children, affecting 
the coats of the stomach and impairing 
the digestion. „ 

2749. Butter is made hbavv by 
water, being beaten up wfth it. Cheap 
samples are sometimes adulterated with 
ftther fats and grease, -tfhich however 
require an experienced analyst to defect. 

2750. Cayenne Pepper. — The 
Cayenne of commerce is adulterated 
with brickdust, ra^woodCust, coclii- 
ncal, vprmilicm, and reC lead/ Tho 
last two are lii^lv’y b^urmus. . These 
*can be detected K by any one possessing 

q good microscope. ' The best hyay to 
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avoid the iiujmrities to purchase th? 1 \i^l enable* jou to add many savoury 

capsicums or chilies, pounding tjicm morsels to the attractions l»f your "table. 
wi$h a pUstle and nY^'tar, and .rubbing The same machine may be Used for 
througlf agrieve, in small quantities as chopping vegetabhf, which it will 
required. The *p«pper • is far better do to suph perfection that they will 
flavoured \dien.ffc%h gioun«i. perfectly dissolve fh soups and stews, 

2751. Chocolate agd * Cocoa. — and afford most delicious made-dishes. 
Th<£e who pipfer the pure cocoa cay And in thif? you will soon save tho 
obtain*the ‘‘nibs,” on*mor6 properly cost of the machine. 

‘‘beans,” and grindtlicnt Bu%many. 2?57. TeS is all cxanf^nc^JJf'”* * 
jfrefer the soluble cocoa, wbicn* is by tho Customs’ uuSflfiftFctes G^fore 
simfdy* giocoffc •modified by admixture * duty ” is allowed to be paid upon it; 
with less stimnhitfhgr substances. • jt is, therefore, practically pure. This 
• 2752.* Cosea. —Coffjo is adulte- was only done about a year ago. * 
rated with-roasted beans, peas, and 2758. Water. —fThis perhaps is 
aoomsi ■ but chiefly with cliicei^. mow often adulterated tlian ayy other. « 
llaviflg your own mill, buv the roasted j*ajtiele of consumptten. As a rute-flto 
beans; find yut a lesncctablo grocer, j water supplied by the companies to the 
ascertain bis roasting-aays, andglicays ; large lowns is exceedingly pure, that 
hug frdin a Jwsh roast. If you like supplied by t*e » JjOihIoti companies 
the* flavour. » chicory^ purchase it being analysed every' month by a 
separately, and add to taste. _ Chicory goveyiijient oflftial; but the adulterif- 
in small quantities is not injurious, lion chiefly rests wiih (lie consumer or 
but yt)jj. need n<A pay the cottfc price hou soli older, i* not Keeping tlin cisterns 
for it.^,(1 rind your coffee, antP mix it ,clean, dust, soot, and own dead mice, 
witluchwory ter yourself. eookroaeliqs, <fcc., being allowed to 

2753. Milk is “adulterated” by contaminate the wqfer; also by per- < 
skimming ofl^Eirt of the cream, also mitring tlin overflow jwp%to be con- 
by the addition of water. _ neetcu with the soil pipe, or drain, 

275^ Mustard is adulterated •whence tho water JbsorlJs poisonous 
with flour and tuiiycric; as, liowever, gases- The otcAlow pipes should in 
mustard is usually g sold i?i tin# it is (( a}l cases he entirely disconnected with 
easy to obtain it pure, as under th<? all drains, and the cisfoms shoulTl, tfpos- ’ 
Side of fbods and J.)rugs Act, all that |jf>le Ijfive a covert Tho cisterns should 
is mixed with flour and other flavour- invariably be leaned out thoroughly * 
ings has to be labelled as such on the alMeasttevery tmee months, bn places 
outside of the package. Many'prefer where ^the water is diawn*from#volla * 
this mixture to the pure article. gretf rare should* be taken that the 

2755. Pepper is adulterated with w ell cannot bo contaminated by any 
inferior f^ain, husks of seeds, and even drain or ccssdooI^ leaking into it. 

‘ dust* of a variety of descriptions. Many cases of serious illness, notably* 
Having your pepper-i^fll, pufehagp tho diphtheria, have been traced to this# 
seotk whole* and grind for yq^irsclf. “cause. When there is the ^ist reason# 
You will then obtarn tho pure article to doubt the purity of the well all the 
at a moderate cast. # water for drinking purposes should ho 

J375>6. Sausages. — The most ofTen- boiled before using, and no time should 
sive of §11 adulterations aro found be !bst in* having it c^mined *by an 
*in these savoury morsels. Horseflesh, experienot'd analyst. All wator*that 
dfteasWl ajiimals, and odds and ends of is «sed for drinking should he first fil- 
every ( ^ttotioi» appear in tho tempt- tered through a charcoal filter, gmall 
ing guise or “ saysogef.” To escape glass filters for the table can now be 
this (*vil, •lal^ youi* own sausages obtained in every town fqy tw<* or 
thef aid of the sausa;^ machine, which three^hillings. * 
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2759. 0 Other Evils besides of standing in any fear 'of a generous 
11 AcTUlteraltions.” —The bitteher consumption of npe fruits, we regard 
cannot adplterate the beef and the them as conducive, to heakh. We JSve 
mutton, but' he cen send homo short no patience in reading the eudtess rules 
weight; and in casting up u bill, he to be observed'in this,p«4acul?r depart- 
can reckon the odd ounces at one penny ment of ^physical' comfo*.. No one 
each, instead of one halfpenny ; and ever lived' longer or freer from disease 
the baker, besides putting alum into the by ^discarding the fruits*'of the, lai d in 
bread, to u make it whjte and Retain which he finds'-a home. On the con- 
send home deficient weight: tr$jy, ,; thoy tiro necessary to the pre¬ 
mie same "#iui x, the grocer, the green.' servation of health, an,d are therefore 
grocer, and the coal merchant; the designed to make tjieir fcppektfjnce at 
publi< 2 pn can give sljort measure, ant 1 the very time wlften tha condition pf 
froth up ‘the porter to fill the jug and the body, operated upon by detcrio- 4 
disguise the shortness of quantity ; and rating causes **not always understood, 
J^he draper can slip hw scissors on' the, requires theii renovatfve influences. " 
wrung side of his'‘finger, and mako*a 2762. blackberries are * very 
yard contain only thirty-tliree inches, beneficial in ca^es of dysentery. The 
We domt mean to say +liat they do this, bcrrioi are healthful eating. '4’ea mado 
nor do we mean to'Bay that they don't, of the roots and leave/' is good; and 
Wo argue, that people ought to possess syrup made f*»m the berries excellent. 
t%e means of ascertaining who among 2763. Sloe Wine is useful in 
shopkeepers are honest, and who are not; cases >ef diarrhoea, thp astringent pro- 
then thp just would modi, with justice, pertios'tff this fruit tending to counter- 
and the unjust would suffer for their« act relaxation of the bowels.* It is 
own sins. * made by steeping sloes* in wSlcij and 

2760. Bread contains eighty nu- letting them stand therein un&l a' thick 

tritious parts in 100 j meal f thirty-four coating of mildew is 1 donned on tho 
in 100; French .beans, ninety-two in surfaco.. This is refuoved, and the 
100; common beanp, eighty-nine irf liquor is then strained 'and* bottled, 
100; peas, ninety-three in 100; dentils, and tightly corked down. Not more 
ninety-J&ur in *jl 00 ; cabbages and tuiv, /Jiah from half a wine-glassful to a 
nips,, the most aqueous of all the vegp- wine-glassful should be taken when 
tables compared, ploduco only eight roquired. * 

‘ pounds of solid mattenbi 100 pounds; 2764. “ Morning’s Milk,” says 
carrots '“and spinach produce fourteen an eVninent German philosopher, “ com- 
intK, same'tpiuntity; whilst lOOpounds monly yields some hundredths more 
, of potatoes contain twenty-five pounds cream than the evening’s at the same 
of dry substanco. From a general temperature. That milked* at noon 
, estimate it results, „thaf one pound of furnishes the least; it would therefore 
good bread is equal,j,o two pounds and be of adwintagc^ in making butter, &c., 

* a balf or three pounds of potatoes; that c to efilploy the mttmmg’s milk, ahd keep 
c seventy-fine pounds of bread' and thirty the evening’s for domestic* use.’’ 
of meat juay be substituted for 300 2765. Lawn Tennis.— This 

pounds of potatoes. The other sub- fashionable and *delightfifi gaiqe, suit- 
Btances hear tho followed pit>portjpns: able for both ladies .and gentlemen# is 
four parts of tubbage to one of potatoes; generally played on a lawn or grass-* 
thr£e parts of turnips pj one of potatoes; plat by two, three, or four player, 
two parts of carrots ftnd spinach to'one with balls and racquet bats£,v<^ho ob’- 
of potatoes • and about three parts and joct of tlje ga*je is to striV^i hall over 
a half of potatoes to one of rice, lentils, a net and keep its in ^ ay .backwards 
beans, Fre nc h beans, and dry peas. Aid forwards vnthin certain limits. 

2761. use of Bruit. — Instead TJie court or ground may be of ,any 



OP ALL SMELLS, S&EAD; OVgALL TAST*ES, S\|,T. 


size consistent with the lawn, the base 
lines being marked out by.chalk, or 
tagps sightly pinn&Uo the turf, widen 
shouhft^frequentfy ogown and rolled. 
The mqjle o^ptay may be seen frOm 
the folio^gng leading wiles* which are 
now generally, accepted by all players. 

2766. Rules of Lawn TennisL 




game, should be 78 ft. long and J^ftr 
, Vide, and for a double-handed game 
the* safce lefigth, but 36 ft. wide, 1 
divided across fha centre by a net 
£ttached°to two upright posts. The 
net should'be 3 ft. 6 i&. high at the 
posts, sxxti 3 ft. at the ceittre. At flach 
end m the court, parallel yith the net, 
are the basek lines, wjiose extremities 
are connected by «he side lines* The 
halfrcoUrt lit* is halfway between the 
side lines and parallel wijjh them. The 
Service lines are 21 ft. from the itet and 
parallel with it. # • 

ii.'Jhe balls * should be u in. in 
diameter and 2 oz. in weight. 

iig.' *Phe players stand on opposite 
sideifof the net. The plftyer who first 
delivers the fifftl is called the server, 
the other the stmker-out. 

iv. the end of each game the 


striker-out becomes, servej, and the 
server striker-out. • * • , 

v. The server stands with one fopt 

beyond the base line, and delivers the 
service from the right and left courts 
alternately. • 

vi. The bolls served must, without 
touching the net, drop within the court 
nearest t<^ the* net, diagonally opposite 
to th$t from which the striker serves it. 

vil. If the service be delivered from 
the wrengseourt it ig A a fault. It is 
also*a fault if the server does not#tand 
in the Scanner as stated above, or if 
the ball served drop £n the net or. b» 
yopd tile service line, or if it drop out 
hi court, eff go in the wrong court. 

jviii. A mult must not be taken, 
tflat is, nifty ed back to the server. 

ix> TuB^rikft-out may not volley 
the service. Vplletping is striking the 
hall back^jefbye It tuu? touched 
grdhnd. * 


*x. The Ball, having beeru returned* 
must he kept in play eitSer of vhlley* 
ing it, or striking it back after the first 
bounce. A ball bouncing’ twice is out 
of play. • . . 

xi. If, in serving, the ball touch 
the net go over*into the proper 
court, it counts to neither server nor 
strikp-out. . 

xii. The server scores ifuja^xiv*- 

aut volley the service, to return 

the service in such a way that the ball 
jvould fallwutliin^he opponents’ gourt. 

xiii. Two consecutive faiflts count 
a stroke against theaerver. 

xiv. If the ball when in play touchy 

either player it scolds a strokudMf'ms 
opponent. f 

xv. The firsb stroke won by either 
player scores 15 ftp that player; thb 
second, won by the same player^ 
raise* his score # to 30, his third stroke 
to 40, and his fourth counts game. If, 
however, the players have both scored 
»40, it is called deuce, mid the next 
stroke wqj* by either is cajled advan¬ 
tage to the winner oh it, and if he also 
win Ike following stinks? he scores 
game. Should ho l^e the Bcore 
Returns to deuce. .The player winning 
two cyisecutive strokes directly fol¬ 
lowing a deuce scores gafne. * 

jevi. Whichcve^jBayer first sqprcs 
[ six games is conskrered to win the set. 

2767. Thnee - Handed and 
Fdur-Handed Lawn Tennis. 

i. Tho laws as given aflbve apply 
equally to these games. The difference , 
in the widthof the court has been stated. 

ii. In Fcwr-l\gnded Tennis the 
players deliver the service in turns: 
thus supposing A and B are partners 

Opposed to C and D ; A serngs in the ' 
first game, C in the second, serves in 
the third, and D in theftfourth, and so on. 

iiL la Three-handed Tennis the sin- 
I gle player staves in each alternate gome. 

| iv. No»player may return a serfice 
thaf has been delivered to his partner. 

2768. Badminton is a gjme 

wTwilftr to Lawn Tennis, but it is played 
with shuttlecocks instead of l^lls, and 
over ^higher net, * 


* r .lIAfc THOU MAYE8Tf INJURE NO VAN, DOVE-LIKE B^, 


2769. .Bill* of Exchanga gufft 
Promissory Votes. 

Inland Bill of 'exchange, Draft, I 
or Order for the payment tothu 
bearer, or to order. at any" time. 


2770. Bercentafees or 
l DisQountfi. j 

Showing the Bedfiottcm per £ on JDiscf/Shto 
allowed for Caah Purchas&a, at Bates 
1 ranging froi&l to t^p^oen^ 

A 4* *i • *■ m, d. 


otherwise thancon demand, Duty. oip.o.iaO 1 per£ 11 p.&is2 2*per£ 
any sum of money,- *• £ s. d. l „ o Ej ,, 1?' 2 6 „ 

ot above.*. £5 0 0 1 >} ,, rO 3J „ 12J*' „ 2. 6^ „ 

i_ AC_J_ A. 1A /a S* A ' A r 1 4 a" '* A « 


Not above. 

Above £/> and not abov^ 

- 1 . ** 


M " 


60 

75 

. 100 
200 
300 
400 
<•500 
- to., 600 
_ 700 
V 80 C 
900 


•f 

»» 

M 

I* 

t* r 
M 

'fr 

»» 


£5 0 0 1 
10 0*0 2 
25 0 0 3 
SO 0 0 6 
75 0 0 ,'9 
100 0 1 0 
£00 0 2 p 
300 0 3 0 

400 0 4 0 
600 0 5 0 
600 0* 6 
700 0 7„0 
800 0 8 0 
900 0 9 0 
1000 0 10 0 


0 5*-,. 
0 *6 „ 
0 7 „ 

0 8 * „ 
0 9| „ 
011 „« 


13 „ 

14 „ 

15 „ 
17J- „ 

,20 *„ 

!»<•• 

ir 


2 7 

I ? 

s-r 

4 6 
6 0 

5 6 

6 0 - 



And for eveiy additional £100 or frac- 
, tlonal part of ^100, Is. 


2771. A Table of the Number of Dfys, from any Bay of any 
one«Month to the same* Day of*any other Month. 



June July 

Aug. 

Sep. 

og. 

214 j 184 

153 

122 

r 

92 

245.215 

1 

184 

153 

ias 


335 304 


365 334 304 



365 334 


August..,... 212 181 153 122 92 61 31 366|8<W 384 2731243 


243 212 184 
278 itt'AM 


October . 273 242<J214 

- -—ii- 

November. 304 j 273 245 

2751244 




151 120 90 

212 ip’TsTiil 

242 212 TsT 151 
304 1273 243 212 li£ 
273 242 212 


,, USE OF THE ABOVE TABLE. . 

VVhat is the number of dsyi from lOth of October to 10th July ? 

Look to the upper line for October, let yotf. eye descend down that column hli yoa come oppckts 
Co July, and you will find 373 days, the exact number of days required. r rlM „ 

Agun, Required Che number of days from IStb of February to 14th August l /r 

Under February, and opposite to August, Is.. 181 »m 

From which subtract the difference between 14 and 16 Pj . aa *2^day|> 

* ' Vue exact number of days required is .... 179 days. * 

^ N lnLea^Ywg,lf the last day of IsMuary comesbetweer add one bay for the day over to tbs 
























































































AND SERPENT-LiKE, THAT NONE MA)f INIUBE THEE. 38? 

* 2772. For Mistresses and Servants: table of Expense's, Income 
* * , *’ and Wages. 

Showing ah one vicw.whrit'any sum, from £1 to £1,000 per Annum, is per Day, Week, or 
" * * Month. 6 



27*?3. Interest Table for Savings P Investment!:, &c. 

noing what any sitbi, from £1 to £500, will produce for a grvn number of Any s, .which may 
e,by simpitt addition, calculated at £5 per cent} for Months or Y^ars, for sums up to 
26,dOO or any other amount.__ __ 
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, # r t 

883 TIIE GIIOAT ^8 ILL SAVED WHICH* SHAMES ITS MASTER. 


* '/ * 8774. Interest Table for. One*Year. 

By this Table unlimited, calculation* may made. Tluu. to find inherit an £1,260 
add nan* given for £1,000. £200, and £50. 2 percent, is found by taking & 



277$. Beady-fieckoning op Marketing Table. 



*.. d. s. d. 
,.0 5 0 6 

*0-74 0 9 


1 3 * 1 6 
,1 54 19 

1..8 2 0 

1«Q4 2 3 

2 K. 2 6 

2 34* v2 9 
2 6 *3 0 
2 84 3 3 
2 11 3 6 

5 1% 7 0 

11 8 14 0 


*. d. 
0 7 
0 Mi 
*.1 2 
1 64 

i 4 

2 4 
2 74 

2 n 

3 24 
3 r 6 
3 r 94 
4*1 
8 2 . 


*. d. 
0 9 

1 14 
1 6 
1 104 

2 3 

IP 

■s s s 

4 14 

4 6 

4*104 

5 3 
10 6 
21 0 


«. 

0 10 

1 3 
1 8 

2 1 
2 6 
2 11 
3 4 

3 9 

4 2 

4 7 

5 0 
5 5 
5 10 

11 8 
23 4 


64 d. 

m 

64 d. 

m 1 0 

1 . d. 

*. d. , 

. e. d. 

0 11 : . 

1 *> 

1 1 

1 4<f* 

1 6 

1 74 

1 10 « 

2 0 

2 2 

2 84 

.2 6 

2 84 

2 9 

3 

3 3 

e 24 

3 6 

3 94 

(3 8 

4 0 

4 4 

4 14 

4 6 

4 104 

4. 7 

5»0 

5 5 

§ 9* 

5 6 

5 114 

5 6 

6 0 

6 6 

6 114 

6 6 

7 04 

6 5 

7 0 

7 7 

12 10 

14 0 

15 2 

25 8 

28 0 

30 4 


s. *d. 

1 3 
1 104 2 

2 6 2 
»■ 14 3 

3 9 4 

4 44 4 

5 0 5 

5 74 6 

6 3 • 6 

6 104 7 

7 6 8 

B 14 6 

8 9 9 

17 6 18 
35 0 37 



0 ‘ 2 14 
8 2 10 
4 8 64 

0 4 8 

8 « V 11 £ 
4 5 8 

0 *6 44 
B 7 1, 
4 7 94 

0 8 6 
8 9 24 

4 9 11 

8 19 10 
4 39 *6 ‘ 



•2 9 
3 8«- 

•l l 

H 

8 3 

9 2 

10 ^ 



1. rf. 

1 11 
' 2 104 
8 10 

i P 

» P 

8 

9fc T . 
10 *64 
>11 6 
12‘54 
13 6 
26 10 
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AbujI^ons, Frequent, 
Salutary £ fleets of... 1735 
«»Absorbents, Medial • 

Properties oi. 852 

Accent, Definit&it of... 182 

Djflft rcnccs of .. 18( 

.•Varieties of .183, 18' 

Words Influenced by 189 
Accidents, Caution? for 

Prevention of * . 13G8 

How to Act in Cases 

of .. .. 1316 

Carriage.. 1369 

Accounts, Regularity of 

Paying.... 469 

Acetate, of Ammonium 

Solution, Uscs*)f .. 757 
of Lead«,i'ilR Opium 

Lotion ..538 

of Potassn, Properties 

and U s»'s of. * 752 

of Zinc Ef e-wnsh ... 481 
Acids, Poisoning byf 

Treatment for . 1352 

Acidulated Gai gle . 520 

Acrostics. 47 

Double..... 48 

Triple . 49 

Acted Cliaradea .. 53 

Acute Distaste, Pre¬ 
scriptions for .651 (vii) 

'Address at 11« ad of Let¬ 
ter ... 2S7 

Addresses or Letters * 

. 225 "226, 2j6,*1375 

of Petlnons . 246 

Addnssing Afiibas a- 

dorB,«tc. Y45 

Clergymen*..«-.. 241 

„ Judges... 242 

Members of Parlla- 

•merft...240 (x), 246 

Munic‘j3»f OfHcer%.... 244 
Mobility and^entiy 240 
Officers of Army a aiid 

Nary ..*...*. «43 

Officers of State.24<^(x) 


Addressing* Persons <pf 

Hank .*•. 237 

s Royal Family .f!...238, 239 
Several Letters at 

Same Time .236 (I) 

Unnlfkrried Ladies...236(v) 
Adhesive Plaster, to 

Prepare . 806 

Adjective, M isuse of 164 
Adultei ations, Evils be-* 

sidbs. 2759 

Vqgoua .2747-2760 

Advice of Medical Man 

dt sirable in Illness 590 

to Young Ladies . 2140 

A floatation,Auoidanccof 1993 
Agreeable, Art of llein%1981 1 
Agreement between 

Employers j, .aiul J 
Employed, Mutual- 

. ityof ..*1447 

uetwAta EmpU.yns 
and * Umfilov ed, 

Terms *>f.*. 1446 

for Furnished •louse'' 

or Apartments. 1521 

for House on AiAual * 

Tenancy. 1485 

for House on Three * 
Years'Tenancy..#.. 1489 
Stamped, between 
Landlord and Te¬ 
nant.1531, 1532 

When Necessary to 

StaTqp. 1445 

Ague, Remedy J*r . 622 

Aliments, Treatment of 

by Homoeopathy. 930 

Air, Pure, 'yghat Com¬ 
posed of. 910 

Alabaster, to Clean...*. 888s 

t.o Stain . 1414 

Alamode Beef or Veal 1159 

Alcohol, Nature skid 

Uses of. 693 

Ale, to Brew. 2268 

Amber, to Brew . 2269 

Burton, to#re\v . 2270 

Edinburgh, to Bri.w 2271 


No. ■ I No. 

Alkalies, Poisoning by, 

> Treatment for 135^ 

All-FouA, Game ofSK^Ui -94 

Laws of . 92 

Maxims for .*.... 94 

, Tftrmi Used in. 93 

Allopathic Treatment, 

Afethod of . 928 

Allopathy. Principle of 92* 

I Allspice,‘Tincture of ... 2207 

Almond Confection. 487 

thistards. 2122 

Flavour ...A. 2136 

Icing for Wedding 

Coke ..«. 1955 

Paste *. 2140 

i Pudding .a... A. 1284 

Sauce for . 1285 

Sponge Cake..•. 2110 

Ahnoarts, to Blanch ... 2141 

to Pound. 2140 

Aloes, Properties %ud 

Uses off..*... 743 

[ Alpaca Vrool .1884 

1 AltejzsUves, Medical 

Pfipertics of. 853 

Alternations, Sudden, 
of Heat and « Cold m 
Prejudicial to Hcaltli *923 

Alum Oonfeeliou. 488 

ISye-wasli . 477 

Gargle. 624 

Boulfrice. 809 

Whey,,. 2304 

Ambassadors,toAddress 245 
Amber Ale, to Brew ... 2269 
American “ Spide?" ... 1073 

Tooth-powder .«. 1690 

Ammonia*. 702 

Bicarbonate of. 703 

Sesquicnrbonpte of ..? 704 
Ammoniocum. Proper- _ 

ties and Uses of . 762 

AmmTmlated Embroca¬ 
tion (Compound)... b05 

Strong. . . ^504 

Anagrams, Specimens 

ol .-. J50 

Analeptics, Prnffcitiesof 854 
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AN IND r X IS A KEY TO A TREASURY. 


Anchovies, British, to 

Prepare. 1675 

Anchovy Butter. 2221 

Sandwiches .1201 

Toast . 1202 

Andalusian W<fol....i%... 1877 
Anglo-Japanese Work.. 2506 

Angola Wool.1882 

Angostura Bark . . 719 

Animals, to Stun . 2339, 

Annealing Glass. 424 

Anodyne Dininvmt...... 503 

Anodynesjih*opertiesof 805 
»1‘ 2F 0 "'£*'ve of ... 773 

Properties ot .'. 856 

Antalkalies, Nature of 775 

Properties of. 857 

Anthnlin£ntics.579-580 

Nature of . 783 

Properties of... .A.... 858 
AnLibilipus Medicines. 

pr^nerties of.859 

Anti-TThArrhoeal Pow¬ 
ders .. 578 

Antimomal Powder 


Properties and 


l Uscyipf 
isouiifg 


Antimony. Poisoning 

by, Treatment for ^348 
* Properties and Uses of 758 
Antipertussal Powders 575 
Anti rheumatics. Pro¬ 
perties of. SoO 

Antiscorbutics, Proper¬ 
ties of ... 861 

Antiseptic.'Borax as au 2311 
Charcoal as an.1775 
Antiseptics,' Pitpeities 

of . x . 832 

Antispasmodic Electu¬ 
ary. l . 497 

Mixture .. 562 

Powdefs.!. 574 

AntispaVimodica, NAi ure 

And Uses of.701 

Properties of..ov, 8G3 

Ants, to Destroy. *473 

Anxiety-, Effects of. 920 

Apartments, Brokers 

Entering.... 1508 

Landlord Using Lod¬ 
gers' . 1516 

Aperient, Alterative, for 

Children .651 Q) 

Gingerbread for Chil¬ 
dren . 2462 

In AcuteJJiseases ...651 (7) 

Infant’s . 657 

Medicines .....652-658 

Pills.651 (3, 2i, 24), 654 

Tonic .. 656 

Aperidfrts, Medical Pro¬ 
perties Of. 864 

Spring.,.653 

Aphides, to Destroy ... 283 
Apoplexy, Prescription 

for .651 (1) 

Remedy for . 591 

Treatment of.. 1337 


< • No. 

Apostrophe. Definition 

of . # . 208 

Apparatus to keep Fed- . 

clothesfromBbg,£tc.... 835 
Apparel, Frequent 

Change of, Neces- 

Cary..T..1718-1720 

Appetite, How Lest ^ 

and Regained . 17G3 

Afpie Bread, to Make 1020 
Cake, for Chi'dren ... 2084 
Dumplings464,47«t(xiv5l287 

Fritters . 1303 

Marmalade..2134 

Pie ..v.. 1246 

Pudding* .1269-1270 

Sauce . 2225 

Sauce, liy Eaten 
witli Pork and 

Goose . 1791 

Tart.Oold.to Re-dress 1298 

Water ..A:. 2307 

Apples, lifted . 1633. 

for Children ...474 (xxviii) 

in Syrup.131<3, 2139 

to Store . 1632 

with Custard. 1312 

Appraisers, Duties of... 1525 
Appjjptttice Indentures 1453 

Apricot Jam. 2135 

Jelly. 2128 

Apricots, Dried. .635 

Stewed in fc'/rup. 1314 

^ pril. Flowers for . 256 

Bood in Season in ... 34 

Arithmorems . 51 

I’Arnic t for Bites . 2433 

Aromatic Mixture . 557 

Aromatics !? <ouartksof ‘865 

Arrack, Imitation . 2279 

Arra^ne. 1893 

Arrowroot dV^nciniinge 2123 

Jelly.“. 2130 

Properties and u aos of 793 
Ai seme, Poisoning by, 

Treatment for . 1345 

Art 6f beiiSg Agreeable 1981 

Artichokes, to Cook. 1125 

to Pickle.1667, 1668 

Articlei-of Food, Choice 

of . 1 

Artificial Manners . 1982 

Mushroom Beds . 275 

Arts of Writing and < 
Conversation, Cc.n- 

, mon Idea hi . 221 

Asiatic Cholera ......937 (II) 

Asparagus Soup .. 1214 

to Cook .A. 1124 

Assafcctida Enema. 518 

' ■ Uses hi . 705 

Asterisk, Definition of 213 
Aithma, Homoeopathic 

Meuibines for . 931 

Remedy for . 2398 

Symptoms of. 931 

Astringent Gargle. 521 

Pill#...A. 554 


< 'No; 

Astringents, Nature and 

© Uses of. 720 

Properties pf.. 866 

Attyol Arose .A.F-283 

Atmosphere, Pare, fcear 
Dwellings, Essential 915 
ATtenuaiiti, Properties 

,>f ...‘..: , ....T... 867 

t August, Flowers for .... 264 
Food in Season in ... 38 

Auxerre, Trfpestry of ,.r>i921 




•Backgammon, Gam^ of 

Bacon, to Boil .! 

to Choose . 

Cure ....<?. ! 

to Eimiomise . ! 

Minced, witn FHeiJ 

Eggs...*.. 

Ea&hers of, Relishing ! 
Slices of, to Dress ... 

Badminton . ! 

Bagatelle,?.! 

French Game . ! 

Old Cannon Game ... ! 

Rules of . 

-Baking Powders ...1011, 
Baking, Rationale of ... ; 
Baldness, Evasinus Wil¬ 
son's Jootion for ... ] 

Lotion for . i 

Pomade for . ] 

R^.iedy for . i 

Balls, .Etiquette of. ! 

Balsamic#,Properties of 

Banburv Calces...*..1 

Meat for.! 

Bandage, Cord .. 

Cravat. 

for the Billy. 

for the Chest. 

for the Foot. 

for the Hafid....,,. 

for the Head. % 

for Inflamed Breast 
for the Leg and Foot 
Hinidkercuief&s Sub¬ 
stitute for,.' 

Lorife Square.. 

Oblique . 

Recurrdht. f ... 

Single-headed. 

Sling £ :. f. . 

Spiral . 

Two or more Hand¬ 
kerchiefs..IB.... 


Bandage#? Best SutfoU-. 

tutea for . 1 ... 

Circular.^. 

Enos of, to Confine 


















































































































HONESTY 

* • • 1 io” 

Bandages, Surgical, 
Employment of ... ,811 
. Triangular Handker¬ 
chief.... 828 

■VarhJls..81C, 813 

Bandolra% Becipes for-1701 
Bankruptcy :v • • • 

Acts o# BanlrupVy 1537 
A<Dudicd^on * when * 

’ Composition not • 

Accepted . 1546 

Arrest, Powers of ... 1560 
Bankrupt* to render 

• every assistance 1548 
‘ Maintenance Al- 

* Iqvance fif . 1554 

Closing Bankruptcy 1556 

# Commnteqpif Inspre- 

tioirf... 1548 

Composition or Ar- • 

# ’ rangement,.15^ 

Default of Payment 

"under . 1545, 

Creditors' Meeting... 1541* 
Debtor, Duties of» ... "542 
Debtors, all kinds of, 
subject to%j&ws of 

. Bankruptcy . r. 15ffi 

,* Discharge, Order of 15o7 

Dividend, Pinal . 1555 

* ; *Fntfid, in Caso»of ... 1558 
Landlord. I’owJr of, 

to Distrain. 1553 

Liqni<Vvtion by PrS- 
f»te Arrangement 1535 

Official Receiver. 1540 

Petition, nfl, • Pro¬ 
ceedings to com¬ 
mence wit" .1536 

Conditions of Pre¬ 
sentment .*, 1539 

Priority of certain 

Debts.*1552 

Public Ifacnmiuation 1548 
Receiving Order ...ft. 1538 
Settlement on Wife 

or Children . 1559 

Trustee, Appointment 

of. 1547 

Duties of .1550-51 

Banns of Marriage. 1941 

Baifting’dffintson Cor¬ 
pulence . 1768 

Baptism, Ceremony 
of 1958,., 

Baptismal Name, * 
Change of,lifter Red 

gi strati on. 1960 

Bark, Angostura .a. 719 

Nature and Uses of *708 
Oak, Native and Uses* 

of. 723 

Barley Broth (Scotch) 1205 

^Pudding.. 1281 

Watej^RT.:.^. 2305 

Barofneter, Comical... 969» 

Hints on.*..«f)73-963 

Leebh • a«i As an imk^ 968 


IB A STItONGP STAFF T0» LEAN XT OX. 


A 


391 


• , No. 

BarometeraWhen high- *« 
est, ana why......986, 984 

When lowest? and 

* why....*......982, 983 

Why* called “Wea- 
•tner Class".. 975 


976 


97<n 


977 


Why Hand on Dial 
changes Position... 

• Why Pressure of At- 

• mosphere Denoted 

by.. 

• Why •Tapping Face 

of, causes Hands to 

.:.. 

Baryta, Poisoipng by, 

Treatment* of •. 1358 

Bastings for ltoast 

Meats, 10£ft 

Bath Buns.2115 

Bath, to Fit up ...1715, 1716 

Vapour .t. . 2451, 2452 

Bathing, CranUR in. 2412 

Healthy Effects of... 1714 
Hands‘and Feet at 

Night. 1737 

Necessary Precau¬ 
tions iii . 1409 

Batter, French. 1291 

Pudding.12^6 1277 

Beads, Use of, in Can* 

vasWork . 1919 

litims, Fi cncli, to Cook 1122 
Beo7 Feutlipr, t o 

Cleanse. 474 (xxi) 

Furniture, to Wash 2953 
To Ascertain if 

Aired . m 339b| 

To Warm Instantly 1395 
Bedclothes. Mnjiage- • 

ment of. 2450 

Bed-curtains on Fire. A 1382 

Unli8aiiLliin|gng>f. 468 

BedroomsMOT utiildrcn 

• *2064,2069 

Hints on Scouting .*. 334 

Ventilation of. 2448 

Beds f oiatlie Poor.^low • 

to Make. 329 

Beef, Aitchbone, Eco¬ 
nomy ot.9... 28 

Aitchbone, to Boil... 1151 

Aiamode. 1159 

Bones, Grilled. 1156 

l|risket, Economy of 29 (li) 
Briskgit of, to Bake... 1153 
Brisket of, tc*0arve 2655 | 
Brisaet of, to Stew... 1152 

Broth . 1208 

Bubble angL Squeak .. 1141 
Curried (Madras , 

Fashion) .A.. Il7{fc| 

Extract (Liebig’s 

Method).... 1280 

Fore-quarter, Joints 

of.28 (1) 

Fresh, to Stew...113a 

Glaze, to Prepare ... 1211 
Gravy Sa#ce. 2228 


11 * 


• • No. 

Beef, Hashed . 1161 

Leg and. Shim Eco¬ 
nomy of £9 <vi) 

Hind-quarter, Joints 

of.,..28 (1) 

Hints on Choosing... 12 

Lobscous .1142 

Los# of In Boasting 

and Boiling. 1086 

Mincea ......?.. 1139 

•Potted. 1221 

Bibs, Boned and 
• Boiled, to lfoast... 1038 - 
Bibs, Ecou/) IT >retf'!§£ v £ VJtf 

Bibs of, TOlJjfrve. 2653 

Bibs of, to Boast. 1037 

Bissolcs. 1143 

Bdliiid, to Carv(^...«. 2654 
Bound of, Economy 

of .i.29 (i) 

Bump, Economy of 29 (iv) 
Bump of, to Carvt.,,„265& 
Bum? Steak, etfffa 
Onion Sauce....*... 1158 
Salted, Plain Bofted 1136 
halted, Bound of, to 

jfcu. 

Sorted, Stewed with 

‘'Pork. 1131 

Sausages . 1260 

Fhin,Economy of 29 (vi) 

•Silver Side of.29 (i) 

Sirloin, to Carve. 2652 

Sirloin, Economy 

of. tf. ...29 (viii) 

Slrloift, to Boast. 1035 

Soup, Fremclv. 1134 

To]) side of Bound ... 29 (i) 
Vuriou# Joifits of, 

Inscribed . 28 

Veiny Piece, Eco¬ 
nomy at .S....29 (v) 

When Season...?.. 28 (i) 
WitlVTlashed Pota-* 

toes. 1140 

Bert-tea, to Prepare ... 1209 
Bee-sting, Curcfor2430,2431 

Beer Poultice .«.. 809 

Beetles,to Exterminatd"2470 
to K?ep from Clothes 429 
Beetroot., to Pickle...... 1666 

Behaviour, Hint on...... 2012 

Billows, How to Use 987, 988 

B^lvidere Cakes .2116 

Berlin or German Wool 1873 
Beverage for _ Ilot ‘ 

Weather. 2455 

Bezique, Game of*..... 122-129 

Terms Used in. 124 

Bicarbonate of Ammo¬ 
nia, Natureyind Usft 703 

Bile, RemedjHfor. .592 

Bilious Attacks, Homoe¬ 
opathic Remedies. 932 

Bilious or English 

Cholera........ 629(937 

Bill of Fare Tor Large 
Dinner Parties <w .2319 
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No. 

Willards, Games at 2582-2590 
Bills of*E*cnange, Ac., 

Stamps for . 2769 

Bills of Sale. 1610-1618 

Execution of, ih pro- 
Bence of Solicitor... 1618 
Registration of. f. 1615 


Renewal of. 




1616 

1617 

1611 


Voi dance of 
What Term includes 
Birdcages,to drive away 

, Insects from. 2165*] 

' BtWL £ : vn ft-.'Swup^re... 2505 
Birds, Eggs &t, to Pre¬ 
serve, for Cabinets 2341 
to Keep from Fruit- 

buds -r . *305 

to Stuff.2339, 2440 

^ Why are some Linfijs 
of, more Tender,., 

^ -> -tha n e OtherB.. 1795 

BlrtnTnltAistration m 

1959-1962 

Biscuits, excellent. 2105 

Ginger.2fl9 

Pic-nic. .V?118 

Sugar . SsA20 

%Vihe . 2106 

Bismuth, Poisoning by, 

Treatment for .£.. 1351 

Bites, Arnica for. 243$ 

of Insects ...*.. 2422 

of Mad Animals .1366 

of Reptile^-;. 1365 

Biting the Finger Nufils 2394 
Black Cloth (71otW*s, to 

Clean .. 2722 

Cloth, Reviver fbr... 472 

Draught.< 655 

Lace, to Revive.2319 

Paper Patterns*; . 2508 

* Peppef Confectidta... 490 
Poftl (Billiards)....?:x. 2588 

, Pudding.11192 

Wash Lotion. >37 

Blackberries,Propei ties 

* of -. < . 2762 

BlaeiPierry Jam . 2078 

, Pudding or Pic. !. 2088 

Wine . 2277 

Blackbirds, Care of 
, 7 2155, 2165 

Blacking, Best Kind 4 

* of, for Boots and 

« Shoes . 2244 

for Leather Seats. 471 

Liquid .. 2242 

Paste .1. 2243 

for Stoves, to Make 396 

to Make . 2241 

Bladder, Inflammation 

of. Remedy for. 612 

Blancmange, Arrow- 1 

root .2123 

Bleeding, how Per¬ 
formed.:. 839 

fi&iri the Nose, to 
Stop.......f.1328, 2393 


. # No. 

Blistered Feet, Remedy 

for. a..* . .I. 2424 

Blond Lace, to Revive 2732 
Blonde Complexion, 

Why Favoured by r 

Giuen .'..... 1803 

JDlood, Influence of tlie 

Weather on the ... 1760 
Paocess of Thinning 2454 
lilotclied Face,Wash for 2439 
Bluestone, Properties • 

and Uses ot. 779 

Blue, Veils, Why tfo® 
they Preserve the 

Complexion.1807 

Why unsuitable to 

f Brunette; . 1806 

Boards, to Remove Ink 

Stains from . 406 

To Scour.399 

Body Lighter than 

Water.a.1400, 1401 

Boiling, Effects of, on 

Meat. 1077 

Loss Resulting from® 

1078, 1079 

Meat, Length of Time 

Rccmired .*1069 

Meeds, &c., Time Re¬ 
quired for .*1071 

Rationale of. *0®j 

Boils, Treatment of ... 24Z5 

Bologna Sausages . 1185 

Bfo. to Stain.. 1415-1421 

in Throat, Uow to 

«•, Aqtj . 1332 

Bonnets, to Dye.2718 

to Preserve-. 462 

Straw, tonTejch. 2728 

Straw, to Clean . 2726 

Books, Grease Sgoto ' 
from, to £&Cn#-t... 435 
StainB fqpm, tat Ex¬ 
tract....c. 436 

Boot Tops, to Clean .. 2248 

Lhfuid tte .«... 2249 

Boots, French Polish 

ffcr. 2238 

to Clef <n. 2240 

Waterproofing for 

2245 2246 
Borax, and its Uses 2310-2323 
Borrowed Money, Re- , 
payment of, by Miqpr Io03 
Boss, or the.- Fifteen 

Muzzle.K 2591 

Boston Apple Pud¬ 
ding . 1270 

Botanical Specimens, 

t tb Preserve . 2336 

Botany Bay Wood, Imi¬ 
tation of.1432 

Bottles, Clean. 392 

Glass Stoppers of, to 

Remove . 357 

Bottling Liquors. 854 

Boulettes of Lint. 802 

Bourdonnet af Out ... 802 


No. 

Bowels, Inflammation 

of, Remedy for. 613 

Looseness of, Remedy 

fos. . ..C. 625 

Braids, Gold and SUvct 1897 

V^rietier, q f ^. 1894 

Brain, OtunprCsi a srf, 

Treatment atm . 1331 

inflammation df, Re¬ 
medy fori. £14 

Water on. Treatment ’ • 

ftr.-. 647 

Brandy Peaches. 1637 , 

Brass Kettles, to Clean 455 * 
Ornaments,*to Clean f 
, 371-373/414-413 
Breach f of Promise of 
Carriage « .9... R61-1566* 
Brfini, Adulterat'd, to 

^ Detect-. 2748 

Apple, to “Make 1020 . 
B,vk ing and Egg Pow-* 

« ders in.1011,1012 

CHCap mid Excellent, 

to Make.1013 

Cheap and Pure . 1006 

for Children . 2035 

jor Dinner, to Cut ... 2621- ( 
Economical and Nou¬ 
rishing. to Make ... 1014.' 

Economy of .. * 448 

French, to Make. 1022 

German Yeast, .[to 

Make with.£009 

’’Home-made . 1007 

Home-mart^, to f, In- 

crease . 1015 

of Indian *Com Flour 

and Wheat?..« ... 1008 

Nutritious Properties 

of.. . 2760 

Potatoes in . 1017 

Pudding..1271, 1274 

Pulled, to Make . 1021 

Rice, to Make .1019 

Ryeand Wheat Flour, 

to Make.1016 

Uufcrmcmed .1010 

Use of Lime Water in 1018 
Breakage by $ Servant, 

Law Respectingr. 1450 

Breakfast, Late at ...474 (iiij 
Breath, Offensive, Be- 
«-medy for....-.....,,.. 2405 
Tainted by Unions, 

Remedy fot . 2406 

Brewing, Hints on 2267 

Brewis, to^Make . 449 

lirillfto Carve . a... 2638 

Brimstone, Flouf of ... 6&8 
Britannia Metal, to 

Clean . 413 ' 

Brocoll, to Pickle 16CI 
Brodcrie Augiaise'-Q.... 1865 

Brogue Irish .. 193 

Provincial .;. 195 

Scattfih 194 

Broiljng, Rationale of 1081 
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• No. 

Broken Leg, Splints for *836 
Brokers, Duties of \... 1525 
Broncliifis, Homccopa* 
thi*Medicines for . J933 

Symptoms of . $33 

Bronzed* Ch«yfe|%,r% 

Ac., to Clean .. *110 

Brosc, Athol. 2243 

Scotch.. 1204 

BrAcn, Parley (Scotch) 1205 

Beef.n.1208 

. of Boiled Meats for • 

• Soup.1074-1076 

’ f«r Infants,..*. 2073 

Browiwravy. . . 1225 

Stock .. . .12*3,1224 

Bruises, a HonTg 2 ox>athic . 

Treatment or.. ©4 

Hot Water for. 2453 

. 2422 

Blue 


^Remedy for 
Brunt* tes. Why 


Unsuitable to . 1806V Calf’s Feet, Uses and 


i Brunswick Black. ...... *395 

Bubble and Squeak. 1141 

Buckthorn, Us^ of. 742 

Bugs, to Destroy 2476, 2477 
Bullfinches, Care of .. 21# 
Bunions, Remedy for... 2426 

Funs, Bath........,. 2115 

Leifipn. 2103 

Burgundy Pitch, Pro¬ 
perties and Uses of... 768 
Burnett'S Disinfecting 

FlifitLJTses of.781, 1779 

Bums, Cure fora.fj..2434-2436 
Treatment of *..1317,1318 
Burton Ale, to B*ew ... 2270 
Busines8*Best Articles 
for, in New Neigh¬ 
bourhoods .* 2605 

Hints for Entering 

upon ..259* 2609 

Man, Habits of.s. 2597 

Butuher's Meat, to Pur¬ 
chase .474 (xvi) 

Butter, Adulteration of 2749 

Bad, to Remedy. 1646 

Itancld, to Cure . 1647 

Salt, to Freshen. 1648 

Why Rroduced by 

Qjnurning .1793 

' Buttered Rum . 2234 

Butterityes, Jo Destroy £84 


Cabbage, to Pickle.1661 

*water,^*.Get-Rid of 843 
Wlw^oiled In •Two _ 

* Waters...!*.178S 

Cabinet Putting*...*... 1273 
Cabinet Work, Italian, 
to Varnish.!...3w, 366 


• • Nu. 

Cake, Almond Sjfenge 2110 

'Banbnry 9 . 2113 

Banbary, Meat for ... 2114 

BAvidere .2116 

Drop,...*,.4994 

Fish. 1268 

• Ginger.2107, 2119 

» Gingerbread.2093, 4117 

Jersey. 209 (h 

• Lunchfcoif. 2101 

Meat.N... 1252 

MiXeAFmit .2112 

Nice and Cheap . 2095 

Plum ..*...2092, 2102 

Sally Luntv.. 1024 

Soda...210* 

Sponge ..2108, 2109 

Tea . 2099 

Unfermonted ...2098-2100 
Yule..1 2111 

Caledonians ..".a. 141 


Properties of.28 fix) 

JelRr . 2132 

Calf’s Head Pie. 1229 

to Carve. 2665 

Galici* Cheap, No Eco¬ 
nomy in .474^*xxli) 

to Dye .2685-2689 

CUnfhel, Uses of. 713 

Calves' IleadB^tc.. Uses 
and Economy of ... 28 (ix) 
Cambridgeshire Dialect AtS 

Camel-hair Wool . 1833 

Camomile Flowers, to - 

Gather.* 2464 

Tea . 23*9 

Uses of.. 717 

Camp Cookery.* 1130 

Camphorated Deutf* 

frloe 1688 

Liniment .^. 607 

Ointment ...-a. a. 542 

Camphor, Balls for 

Charts .a..*2411 

Nature and UseB of... 694 

Properties of.• 710 

Tincture of, Uses 

of . 938 

Canaries, Care of...2158, 2159 
Candle-light, Reading 
_by, llint on ...474 (xxiv) 

Sewing by.474 (xxlii) 

Caudles; to Light, Best 

Vfc.y.1000 

to-Preserve... 999 

Cane Chairs to Clean... 387 
Canthafldes, Uses of ... 767 

Canvas Work.1£57-19 

Cross Stitch in.19 

Designs on Cloth for 1909 

Framing In ... , 9 . 1908 

Materials Used in ... 1872 

Mode of Doing.1907 

StitcheBin.1911 

Stretchlxtf in.1910 

Varieties of Canvas 
for.... v .X9CH-1906 

> 0 2 


to, 

in 


No. 

Capitalists, Ail vice 
on Embarking. 

Business.-...2599, 2600 

Carbolic Powder and 
Fluid as Disinfec¬ 
tant#.....1782 


Carbonatgof Soda, Uses 


774 


Carded Cotton, Surgical 

Uses of. 803 

Garda, (James at*.73-134 

Carminatives, . Beeper- 
ties of ...tT*..f 


Carpets, Beating. 376 

Choosing. 297 

Cleaning....... r . 375 

Elegant Kind or. 301 

Few Colours Desira¬ 
ble. 303 , 

Ligftt Coloured.. .?.... 298 
Middie Tint in .•uvr.. 299 

Securing. 374 

Shaking .ft. 456 

Stair, to Sweep. 879 

Sweeping . 377 

Hnte in Selection ... 300 

Worn, to Repair . 378 

Carriage Accidents, 
Cautions Respecting 1369 

Ghrrot Poultice . 809 

Pudding . 1282 

Soup. 1215 

Carrots. Cold, to Dress 1121 

Carver,*Dutics ot. 2627 

Room for. Necessary 2624 
Carving, Art of, Cere¬ 
monies of the Table, 

Ac.2616-2681 

Remarks on . 2681 

Carving-knaves, tosSet 2622 
Cash am* Credit, «Ad- 

vice ..*2612 

Cask.-;, to Sweeten . 355 

Caihino, Game of.110-112 ' 

Laws of . ... 112 

Terms Used i%. Ill 

Cast-iron Work. to Pre# 

serve . 369 

Castor Oil Enema . 615 

Properties and Uses 

* ot..*.... 

find Senna Confec¬ 
tion . 

Casts, Gutta Percha ... 
Catarrh, Honftbopa- 
thio Treatment of 
Symptoms of ......... 935 

Catechu Ointment.. 646 

Uses of . 721 

Caterplllars.fb Destroy 283 

Cathartic Mixture.*658 

Cathartics, Properties 

of.«... 732 

Nature of .. 870 

Cats, Care of..2179 

Cauliflower, to Pickle... 1664 
Cautions for *Fi%ven- 
tion of Accidents.1368 


785 , 

494« 
2882* 

935 
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HJJSY 1)01)1123 NEVEJl HAYS ANYTHING TO I>0. 


- No. 

Cautions »In Visiting 

the Sick-.'.. 1373 

Cayenne Pepper.2212 

Adulteration of ...*. 2750 

Celery, Essence of. 2206 

Cement for Brokefi 

China, &c. . . 2496 

Cheese. 2495 

Diamond . 2493 

for Leather and Cloth 2504 

K Lime andsEgg.. 2497 

Mastic... . 2503 

Paper .....7L". 2370 

Preparation of. 2487 

Bed .. 2501 

Kice«Plcpir.2494 

Soft, for Corks ......... 2502 

White Lead as ....it.. 2493 

Cerates .. 5$|,-547 

Ceremoifies, Iraport- 

anceBf**.1977 

Chairs, <&ne, to Clean 387 

Chalk Ointment. 543 

Chalk, Properties and " 

Uses of ....V726 

Champagne, English... £274 

Lemonade ..2290 

Summer. 2291 

Chandeliers, Bronze .Vo 

Clean . 4lft 

Chapped Handn, Oint¬ 
ment for. 2410 

■ Chaps, Camphor Balls 

for.f!.. 2411 

Character, Manly, Ele¬ 
ments of.1990 

Charades, Acfced 53 

Examples of.* 52 

Words for Acting, or 

Written.i. 54 

< * Charcoal Applied < 3,0 

Stores .*... 1777 

I as an Antiseptic.^775 

as a Disinfectant 344, ' 

. 400, 1774, 1776 

* for Cooking, Caution 

[respecting. 1087 

, Poultice.* 809 

Powder for Polishing 

Knives. 461 

< Besplrators.■. 17f3 

Suffocation from * 

• Fumes of, to Treat 1372 

* Charpie, orj.tnt. 801 

Charts, to varnish. 849 

Chattels, Personal 1612,1613 
Cheap Calico, No Eco¬ 
nomy in .474 (xxxll) 

Fuels.... 984 

Cheese, Blue Mould on 1794 
Chemical Barometer... 969 

liemedies ... *769 

CheniHe. 1892 

Cheques, Crossing.1600 

Banker's Name A- 

cross.,...1601 

Effect of WtAds," Not 
Negotiable "ou.7602 


Cheshire Dialect. 


No. 
r .. 169 

Chess, Laws of..a-. 71 

Chicken, and Htfcn 

Patties .*259 

Ptdled. 1173 

Chicken-Pox, Bemedy 

for. 59? 

Chilblains, Broken, " 

* Ointment fop . 2410 

Homoeopathic TrSkt- ' * 

mezAf of . 936 

Bemedy for..2422 

Symptoms,. 936 

Children, Apple Cake 

for. 2084 

'Bedsteads lor, How to 

be Placed . 2069 

Blackberry Jam for 2087 
Born »t Sea, Bisec¬ 
tions forV&egistra- 

tion of*.1962 

Bread as Food for... 2035 
Bringing up of 2025. 

2052/2053 
Choice of Names for 1961 

Cookery tor . 2070 

Cryity', Cause of 2040-2055 
CuttfM’v, Dangers of 1374 

Discipline of... ...'2090 

Drink for. 2036%ft» 

Fruit for. r . 2082 

Fruits for, most 

'Wholesome.2085, 2086 

Xivlniging.Pernicioua 

• Effect of. 2051 

Keep Dry and 

*- Warm .474 (xxvii) 

Luncheon foi . 2075 

Meaft for ... .. 2077J 

Medlcineq far 651-656,2089 1 

Milk for 2074 

Milk Po*idge f* ...2076 
Potatoes athd Peas for 2079 
Proper Food for 2025-2030 
Proper •‘Time for 

Feeding.2031-2034 

Puadings and Pan- 

cakdBfor . 2081 

Bice and Apples for 2083 
Bice Pudding with 

Fruit for. 2080 

Sleep of. Duration t 
20*6-2063 
Talking, fctFCheek 470 
vegetables for... 2078,2079 
Chimaphiia Decoction 499 
Chimney, Fire tn, to 
Cutout 1381,1391,1392 
«Smoky, to Guard 

.Against . 345 

ChTmneypieces.Marble, 

to Cleair... 367 

China,' to Clean . 419 

Teapots, Desirability ^ 

Chinese Porcelaic, Mo¬ 
dern.:. 422 

CJiintfcs, to Wasik...... 2740 


, • No. 

Chloride .of Lime as a 
Disinfectant....... 1781 

of 2ipc, SolutionVf 781 
Chlorine,Poisoning by, 

Treatirfent for. 1353 

Cha:olatol fLdultfra- 

tion of .: 2751 

Iceland Moss.:. 2303 

Choice of Prfcmds .#180 

Clicking,Treatment fftr 1332 
Cholera, Asiatic or 

*' Malignant. 937 

Bilious or Englidh, . 

Eemedieff for 621.937 (i) 
Homapnpathic Treaf- 

meiit of ,.r.... r . 937 

Special B* lffc fo.r Pi'e- 

•‘vention of . 903 

•Symptoms of .. 933 

Chops, Kelish for.S, 2233 

/111 listening, Ceremony 

nryl Etiquette of. 1958 

Christian. Name or 
Initials, Uae of tin 

Letter-writ/ug.238" fiv) 

Christian Names of Men 971 

of Women. 972 

Chronograms. 55 

Churning,JVliy Action 
of. Produces Butter'.. 1793 

Chutney (Sauce). 2229 

Cider . -I....E197 

. to Bottle.£2198 

Champagnp .«„ '... 2199 

Properties of. 2200 

Cinders, Models of 2351,2352 
Circassian Cirelp, Dance 152 
Citric Acid, Uses of - ... 776 
Civility in Business ...2606 
Clark'g Pills for Ner- 

voua Headache. 2384 

Cleanliness, among the 

Brute Creation.. 1740 

Conducive' to Com¬ 
fort .1741 

Desirability of, in 

Towns .'. 1728-1731 

in Eastern Countries 1732 
Essential amongSick 

Persons .... 1738 

Estimable Qunlity of 1742 

in Hospitals, etc.. 1739 

Importance oft.....'... 1934 

Indispensable . 7717 

MorW Influence of,.. 1743 
Situation of English 
Towner Favourable 

to ..“... 1730 

Want of, a Cause of * 

Fevers.1724,1725 

Cleansing Purposes, 1 Bo- ^ 

rax for .Jj313,2315 

Clergy, Herv to AcldPar.s. 241 
(2terk, Gcneralfferms of 

Hirina'....1464 

Clerk#, Law or Employ-' 
mei^t Be*pert ing 1443^1444 

Cloaks at Funerals ..19fQ 

• . \ 
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St 


0 


. • * ifol 

’Collyria. • or Eve- 

Waihes ..'.476-484 

Colocynth, Uses of. 741 

Colon, * Nature anif 

Value of. 202 

Colour of Dresses, to 

it Preserve.*2254 

Colours, Classification * 

• of*....!. 268? 

to Restore.ft. 453 

’Auigus,* and Com- 

plexion *. 1802 

Comfort, Home, Hints 

for... 

Comma, Nu<gire un«l 

Value of. 

Complexion, Dark, Va- 
rio*is*Colours affect¬ 
ing.ft.. 

to Improve 1 ;.*. 

Pale Blonde, Green 

Favourable to . 1803 

llfctkly, Why Green is 
Uuiav curable to ... 1804 
Why Blue Veils Pre¬ 
serve ... .... 1807 

Why Violet is Tftn- 

davouruble to. 1805 

^Aiposition (Literary) 

^Art of ....^.. 

Compresses, Surgical, 

Nature of. ^ 

Compression of the 
Bruin, Treatments... 13§1 
Concussion, Treatment 

•oi . €330 

Conduct, Rules*of . 2183 

Confections, Variou»485-497 


. No. 

Clocks, to OH... 347 

CIose.tjKor Tools, See, 315 
Clotli jUpck,Reviver foe 4 72 

Cement fojL.«..f..J2504 

toDfe 2690-2693 

Grease»fronf, to Me- ■ 

" move . #433 

Clothes, Balluer Clean¬ 
ing .,-2729-J 

Black Ctotli, to Clean 2722 
Closets, to Remove * 

Mbths from . 430 

€>nJ^re, Hdw to Act 1319 
Louse, Wiry Warmer 
, - than y'lgiit Sar- 

• ments .4798 

Mendidfe .*262 

. * to Preserve, from 

Moths, &e . 

with Smooth Sm- 
fac.es,Viyiy Best for 
Hot Weather*. ..ft 
Woollen, to Wash ... 
Clouds as a Sfign of the 

. Weather. «... 

Clyster, Prescription 

ior.651 (20) 

Coaguline, Kay#. 2500 

Coal#Best Mode M Pur¬ 
chasing . 989 

How. to Put on tin* 

•Fire..7..995,996 

CocKi^tfLcekie . 1216 

Coekamaroo JL. 2581 

Cockney Speakers, 

Hints to.ft.. 191 

Cockroaches, to Kill ... 2471 
Cocoa, Adulteration _of 2751 


929 


1797 

442 

^65 


of, ta Carve. 2635 

Cod-Liver Oil .R.... 2463 

Coffee, Adulteration of 2752 

as a Disinfectant. 1773 

to Make . 2300 

Milk. 2302 

Standing in Tin . 443 

Turkish 9&ode of 

' Making . 2301 

Coins, to Take Impres¬ 
sions from . 2344 

Cold,—to Avoid Catch* 

. ing ..• 2457 

Cream, tdMake 1684 

Evaporating Lotion 534 
Fowl, Nine Way of 

Dressing.*.. 1178 

• in the^Headrs Ho¬ 
rn oeopatliic Treat¬ 
ment of.. 935 

• Mfeat, Broiled with 

i'dbchec Eggs ... 1181 

* ffijonouw or. . A66 

Mixture for . 2401 

Sympt«ns#f .935 

Colic, Homceppathic 

Treatment of.jf... 939 

Cbllops, Minced. 12^8 


474 

202 


1802 

1685 


223 

■807 


Cod, to Choose.."... 4n Connexions. Game %t, 

Head and Shoulders DeseiftiifT.. 1 ..106,107 

-- - Widvisa- 


Consistfticy, 

hility of ...<•... 1988 

Constipation, Homcco- 

p^hlcTreafaicut«f 940 

Remedy for . 597 

Consumption, Remedy 

for . 9 . . 598 

Contusions, to Heal ... 1326 
Conundrums, Selection 

of . 56 

Conversation and Writ¬ 
ing, Arts of. Differ¬ 
ence betvgeen. 221 

Aft of.216,*222 

of Females. 217 

Mode oLMoking Inte¬ 
resting . 222 

Convulsions, Cur% foi*^97 
Homoeopathic Treat¬ 
ment of .,€941 

Remedy for 599 

Cookery, Borax in ...... 2316 

for Children. 2070 

• Economy in. 1228 

Meat m . 1138 

for Solaiers, Ac.1130 

Cooking, Instruments 1025 
Loss In . 1067 


- . No. 

Cooking, Theoryof—1034 
Various Processes of 1032 

Copper, to Clean. 413 

Poisoning by, Treat- 

ft>r. 1346 

Sulphate of . 779 

Cordials, Properties of 871 
Dork Models, to Con¬ 
struct ...2354-2356 

• 2362, 2368 

Corks, Soft Cement for 250ST 

Cornish Dialtftc . 171 

Schoolboy. 177 

Corns, Cure for... 2428, 2429 
Ccftouation Braid „.... 1895 
Corpulence, Banting’s 

lli»|s on . 1768 

Correct Speak ing,Rules 

ailh Hints for .•. 181" 

Cornfttion of Rigors in 

Speaking . , m . 180 

Corroborants, Broper- 

•tiesof. 872 

Cosjifhk’s Plum Pud¬ 
ding. 1137 

Cotillon Waltz. €43 

Cotton, Balls or Reels. 

Plhce for. 474 (vii) 

1 Carded, Surgical Uses 

of .*... 803 

Cough, Bud, Pills for 24 (Jj 
Common, •Remedy • 

f A*. 596, 2400* 

HomrrnpaUiic Treat¬ 
ment of . 942 

Mixture foi*. 560, 2401 

Mixture for Children 561 

Pills. 503 

Remedies for • 

• 651 (14)#2399-2401** 

Counsels for the Young 2185 

Country Dances . 156 

(Uvering for Preserves 1630 
Cowliage Confectjpn ... 491 
Properties and Uses • 

of . * .784 

Oral*, Mock .. 2234 

Crabs, to Choose. $ 

Cradle, for the Pro- 
i taction of Limbli, to . 

• Form . 837 

Cranfp in Bathing, m 

Treatment of . 24 ]Z 

in the Legs ♦..2413 

when Swimming ... 1408 
Crape, Block, t<f remove 

Stains from . 2258 

China, to Wash «.... 2730 
Trimmings, to Pre¬ 
serve. 474 (xkxvH) 

Crayfish, to Choose. 9 

Cream, Pancakes. 1305 

Substitute for.,. 2299 

of Tartar; Confection 496 
Properties and Uses 

of .«.. ft.ft 744 

Credit, Deceitful Ap- 
pearauces of ...... 992-994 
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. « - No. 

Creditor &4d Debtor, 

Laws of „.. v . 1534 

Creosote Lotion .. 539 

Cress Vinegar.'2210 

Crewel Work .J.B93 

Cribbage, Game of ... 95-90 
Counting for Gamr... 84 

Bight-card. 90 

Examples of Hands . 85‘ 

Five-card . . 83 

Laws of .. Jj. 82 


poft age anb Want BvVr While You maY. 

---- « -- 


AMWO Wl ..mi 

Maxims fob Laying 
out Crib Cards ...... 06 

Six-card. 89 

Terms Used in. .81 

Three*hafid.87, 88 

Crochet, Instructions 

in..*. 1809 

" Oriental.4823 

Popularity of . 4 1810 

Square.1817 

Stitchef£n . 1811-1816 

Tricotee . 1823 

tb Use several Colours'. 

in. K*3 

be Work Cord Over . 1832 
Croquet, Difference be¬ 
tween OldandNe*' 

Laws of . 2575/ 

Game of, to Play 2568-2576 

Ground for . 2569 

Implements for ...... 2570 

» Laws of ... 2573 

Supplementary Laws ^ 

Technical Tqrms Cfeed 

in. ...... 2576 

Crossing Letters. *230 

Croup, Homoeopathic 

Treatment of.943 

Reiqpdyfor . A> 600 

Crying of Children, 

i Cause of . 2040-2865 

Cryptography. 57 

, Cucumbers, to Pickle... 1663 

to P^servef:.1655 

Culinary Economy ...,1228 
Cumberland Dialect... 170 
Cup in Pie-dish, Use of 1247 

Cupping* Diy.. 840 

‘ Ordiuaiy . 1 84p| 

.Curing of Hams and 

Bacon.1652 

Curiosity stout Con¬ 
tents of Letters .2015 

Currant Jelly, Black... 2127 

Red.I..2124 

Whtt$.2125,2126 

Currant Wine .<. 2273 

Curried Beef, Madras 

Fashion.1170 

Eggs .1180 

Oysters.1182 

Curry of any Kind, to 

Prepare. 1179 

Powder............ 2215-2218 

Powder, True Indian 2219 
Bice, to Boil for.1'94 


f » No. 

Curtailments ...........f 58 

Curtains, Choosing ... 302 
on Fire, to Extin- t, 

apish .,... 1382 

Thick, for Beds, In¬ 
jurious. 468 

S ria, Nature and 

i of . 719 

Custard, Almond.*...2132 

Apples jyith. 1312 

Baked. 1290 

Boiled. •?. 1289 

Cutaneous E/aptions, 

Remedy for . 2438 

Cillery and Children, 

Caution as & .1374 

Cuts and Wounds, 
Treatment of „.... 1324 
Ordiuaty, tej Dress*. Ic23 
. r 


«« 


Dahlias, to Protect V i 

from Earwigs . KJS' 1 ] 

Damages, Recovery of 
by Workmen from 

employers. 1606 

Actions, where to 

* Brteg. 1609 

^nounts Recover¬ 
able .... .1 . ,s..........., 1607 

Notice to Employer. 1608 
Damp &<inen, Advice 
respecting* ,,.....v..*2460 

Situations. Remidy 

fni> . « «• 9fl9Q 

Walli^ to Remedy 332,333 
Dances Described... 139-158 
Terms used to D6- 
sefibe the Move¬ 
ments of. 159 

Dandelion Decoction... 501 
Darning on Netting ... 1830 
Daughters, Manage¬ 
ment of. 2187 

Days, Table of Number * 
of, from One Month 

t? Another.*. 2771 

Deafness, Remedy for . 2387 
Dealings, Cash and 
Credit, Advice cm .... 2612 
Death, Apparent, from 
c Drinl, Treatment 

for .1336 

Certificate of. 1966 

Observance of. 1967 

Registration of 1963, 1964 
at lea. Registration 

of.*.196$ 

Debt, Don't run i&-.2615 

Debtor.and Creditor, 
Lawa^f .1534-1560 


t Nd. 

Decalcomauie, Art of 

• • 2560-2567 

Decapitations .V 58 

Decefhber,.Flowers Cor 272 
F<ft>d in Befiswi In r . 42 
,Deco*tU)nt»f Medlqjues 674 

[ Decoctions.. 493 

Decomposing Substan- 

ces. Effect oft'....... t 9($ 

Deedrf Separation be- 

S veen Man and Wife 1567 

icacies, Fish ., 2649 

Demulcents, Nature of 787 

Properties of.,.A, * 873 

Dcntifri«^j, c Camphor¬ 
ated . .. 1688 < 

Wfrrrh...... 1689 

Deoostruents, Proper- 

ties of ....A.:. v 874 - 

Dessert, How Served .. £633 
«Ices, RecipeB for 2144-2150 
Detcrcente, Properties 

of.«. 875 

Devil (in Cookery) ...f; 1197 

Devonshire Di&lect. 171 

Jbmket . 2280 

Dew as a Sign of the 

Weather. 961 

Dialects, /Provincial * 

165-179 

Diamond Cement . 2493 

Diaphanie, A# of 2548-^8 
Diaphoretics, Proper- * 
ties of 876 

Nature of X . 756 

Diarrhoea, r Homeo¬ 
pathic Treatment of 
Digestion of Medicines 
•Digestives, Properties 

of .. 

Dlluentu, Nature of ... 

Dining TableB.to Potlsh 

Dinner, Napkins. 2629 

Pills, Prescription 

for.651 (2) 

Table, Appv lntments 

of.2616-2633 

Ceremonies of .2616 

Laying Otft of...... 2617 

Dirt in the Eye, to*Be- 

move . 1320 

Dirty People to be 
A yoldea ....... a.... A 1726 

Windows, What a 

SiA of..4?4 (lx) 

Discipline of Children 2090 
Discounts, TabI6 of...... 2770 

Discutlent Liniment.:. 503 
Discutientl, Propftties 3 

of .*. 878 

Diseases, of the Skin, to. a 
what Attributable 1721* 
Various o Remedies . 

* for . £89-649 

Dish, BcAioinicaL...... 1165 

Disinf ectant.Boral; at a 2812 
Carbolic Acid as a ... 1782 
Charcoal as a 344,1774-1776 


672 

877 

794 

385 



























































































THE HE ATE NOSE EGOB BUT SUCH AS SOI) DISOWNS. 
___ » _ft_!_ 


307 

No. 


* # So. 

• Disinfectant, Chloride 

oLLime'as a .a. 1781 

Coffee as a .*944,1773 

Disinfefttants, Varfous* 444 
DislnfcctinftPUrtd, Sira 
William* Bamettjf 

*• 781, 177» 

Fumigation. 4772 

• ftdguid.•*.. 1771 

Disinfection of Rooms 1778 

Dislocated Thumb. 1323 

Dismissal, Summary,of 

• Domestic Servants .. 1442 
Disptfbatioq, Avoidance 

. of .*. . 2004 

Djsscnf'Pr^ Marriage of 1957 
IJibti^s^brttait, Legal* 

. anaxilecal .*1523 

• under Bill oi Sale in * 

/bankruptcy .1614 

Distinctness in Speak- * 
ing. Importance oL.. 2019 

Diuretic Mixture . 559 

Diuittics, future of ... 750 

Properties of. 879 

•Diving for Bggs tartest^ 
Buoyancy of Water 
, 1398, 1399 

Divorce, h T^pnsfL ot 

* Tlioro, Meaning of 156&LJ 

1571T 


Absolute 
.and- Oth 


Mntrl- 


I'jif 

• monial Causes 1568-JL575 

CnpundB pf . 1572 

Documents,* Stamped, 

Imptrtanrjs of. 1533 

Dogs, Caj-e oT.2175-2178 

Diftemper in .2176 

Hydrophobia in*.2177 

Mange in . 21?8 

Domestic Hints .*1783-1807 

Pharmacopoeia^. 475 

* Buies, Mrs. Hamil¬ 
ton’s . 439 

Surgery. 796 

Dominoes, Game of ... 137 
Method of Playing.,. 138 
Door, to Keep Open ... 338 
.Double Accentuation 

of Words . 183 

Drastics, Properties of 880 
Draughts, Bulcs of tho • 

•am# . •.... 72 

Dredgings for Boast 

MeatOtc.. 1085 

Dress, Etiquette of 1927-1929 

Fadedfto Bleach.. 2727 

Female, Hints on ... 2235 
on Eire, How to Act 1386 

Precaution .1387 

. Mourning, to Re¬ 
move Stains from 2259 
, /JfHeers’, Etiquette of 1928 
Simplicity of, Bo* 

. ^ coming, .. 1938 

to • PSbserve • the 

Colour of . 2254 

Viflitlng, Etiquette of 1927 


. No. 

Dressing Well,• Advice * 

• on*..7. # . 2021 

Dressings, Surgical. 797 

instruments for. 798 

Materials for., 799 

Buies to be Observed 

in. 800 

,Drink for Children....^ 2039 
for the Heartburn ... 2306 
Brin)*, Medicinal ...565-567 

Drop Cakes .*. 2094J 

D&>u§y, • Prescription 

for...651 (10) 

Remedy, fat. 601 

Drowning, Treatment 

for. Z.. M . i?34 

Drugs,Preparation of,666-675 
Their Properties and 

Dpaes ... 689 

Drunkenness, Apparent 
Death ffoen. Treat¬ 
ment for. 1336 

Avoidance of . 2020 

Dty Warmth to any 
Part of Body, to 

Apply. 837 

Daying Herbs . 43 

Duck, to Carve...2*. 2679 

do Choose . 22 

,*CoId, to Dress. 117£ 

to Hash*. 1175 

Ragout of. 1171 

to Boast. 1236 

Stuffing. 1226 

Wild, to Dress .. 1233 

Sauce for ."234 

Dumplings. Apple 46<k 

* • 4/4 (xiv) 1287 
Rice.*. 1288 


1729 

276 


Bufft............1*474 (xiv) 

Dutch Ovbn* to Ubc ... 1030 
Dutch Peoplg, Cleanli¬ 
ness of...^,.... , ...... 

Dwarf Plants, Manage¬ 
ment of ...Sm.ii..,.. .. 

Dyeing .2682-2718 

Bonnets.*.... 2718 

Calico. Linen and 

Muslin . 2685-2689 

Cloth. 2690-2693 

Feathers.., 2516-2523, 
2694-1 

g loves . 2702-271 

air ........1692-1697, 2700 

•{Leather .«. 2701 

Silk. 2704-2710 

Wool .2711-2717 

Dysentery, Homoeo¬ 
pathic Treatment,of 945 
Simple Remedy for* 2752 
Dyspepsia, Homato- 
pathtc Treatment 

of.,7f.. 946 

Symptoms of 946 




0 • • 

Early Rising, Advan¬ 
tages of . 1762, 2610 

Earnings, &c., of Mar¬ 
ried Women. 1582 

I Earwigs, to Kill... 288, 2472 

Eat Slowly. 474 (i) 

Eating. Moderation in 924 

Ecart.fi. •.118-118 

Economical Jmh. 1165 

Economy. 441-469 

Culinary’. Practice of 
• 466,1228 

of Fat. %,.a .1080 

of Fuel.985-996 

of liquor from Boiled 

•Meats .* 1075,1076 

o£(Beady-Monev Pur¬ 
chases.*.990, 991, 994 

of Soapsuds Jf.. 441 

* of Tea.. 2295 


iifWhat it Consists* 992 
Edinburgh Ale, to Brew 2271 
'Education, First Prin- # 

cipleof .2052-2053 

Eelss to Carve . 2646 

Egg Powders, Action of 1011 

and Ham Patties. 1255 

to Cast m Wax. 2543 

Eggs, Curried . 1180 

Fftied wall Minced / 

Ham or Bacon. 1262 

of Bifds“o Preserve 

fqr Cabinets. 2341 

.to Pickle. 1673 

to Preserve ..1642-1645 

Eis Wool. . . 1876 

Eldqjberry Wnu*. 2278 

Eldorflower Lotion ... 9B0 

Electuaries.48a, 486, 497 

Elephant Penelope - 

Canvas... 1905 

Embrocations ".502-509 

Embroider^..^1857-1919 

•Application in. 1861 

Braiding in . *362 

Braid Stitches in. 1863 

• Couching in . 1902 

Distinction in. W59 

Elaborate . 18(4 

Frame for .. !BG8 

Instructions In.^857 

Materials for.1860, 1872 

Nftting Silk in . 1870 

Silk, Described.1891 

Stitches, Fancy, In... 1867 
Stitches, Various, in 

-1898-1904 

i What it Includes. 1858 

Emetic, Prescription 

for..,...651 (16) 

Tartar.758 

Emetics, Nature of. 729 

ProperUes«of ....a. 681 

Emigrants, Cookery for 1130 
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WIT Ifi THE LIGHTNING OP THE MTND 


ISO. 

Emmcnagogfes v Pro¬ 
pertied of .. 882 

Emollient Lotion . 528 

Emollients, Naturp of 795 

Properties of.*■ 883 

Employer, Hunk rapt,,. 
Law Respecting 

Wages Due .1459 

Nature of Contract 

entered into. 1448 

Purchases made for, 

• by ServanR/....,. 1469 

Resi onsibilfLv of, for 

Servant .. .. 1468 

Employers' Liability 
Act, Recovery for , 
Damages coder 1606-1609 
Employers and Em j. 
ployed. Laws Belat* 

. ing to.. 1440-M70 

Employment, Pcrma-, 
nent', Agreement to 

Give . 1449 

Emulsion, Laxative ... 581s 

Purgative .» 582 

Enemas.510-SW 

* Emzljsh Champagne... 2279* 
Cholera, Remedies 

for 625,651 a9-21),9J7 (i) 
Enigmas,Dcscriptionof 59 
Enunciation,Imperfect 167 
Envelope, Place* of 

Stamp on . 224 

Lni’ 3 ’, AvoidanA of ... ”003 
Epilepsy, Remedies for 

*02/351 (18) 
EpispaRtics, Nature o£, 766 

Properties of. 884 

Epistolary Correspon- * 

deuce, Hints on . 236 

Epsom Salts,* Proper- 

rvies and Lies of .* 746 

Errhineef Properties of 885 
Errors in Speaking ..161-163> 

Correction of. 180 

Eruptions, Cutaneous, 

* Rem«Jjr for*. 2438 

of the Skin, Prescrip- , 

„tion for .651 (3U) 

on the Pace, Remedy 

for .. 603 

Errsipelas, Remedy for 604 
Eseharotics, Nature of 778 

Properties of .. 886 

EsdUire to be avritten 

in full.236 (ill) 

Essence of Celesy . 2206 

of Mushrooms .. <1205 

Essex Dialect, Errors of 172 
Ether, llserf’of 695 

Nitric, jfses of 697 

Sulphuric, Nature , 

and Uses of.696, 709 

Sulphuric, Compound 
Spiritf of. Nature 
and Uses of . 698 


*- No. 

Elf.quctte,H*nts upon 1924 
Euchre, Game of 120, 121 
Evaporating Lotions 

Cold..7.. 5*4 

Evening Parties, Eti¬ 
quette of. 1937 

' Pastimes. 46 

Excess of Lace and 

^Flowers in Dress. 1931 

Exclamation, Notto » r . 

Defined .. 211 

Executors to Will 1597 

Exercise, Active, Re¬ 
sults of 1746 

After Meals . 1757 

before Meal a ..'.1755, 1756 
Beneficial in the 

Forenoon . 1754 

Best Kind of.1750 

Best Mode of {Taking 1745 

Duration of* .f.. 1749 

Excessive, Hurtful... 1753 i 
IIow to Commence 

and Finibli. 1?31 

Importance of 917,921,1744 
Open Air, Superior 

Advantages of. 1752 

Passive ^Results of... 1747 
Points to be Observed » 

< in. 174^ 

Time for Taking. 174s 

Expectorants, Nar.iire of 761 

Properties of. 887 

Expenses, Table of. 2772 

Extract of Beef, to 

Make *. 1220 

Kxtrarts, How Made... 675, 
Eye, Dirt in," to Re¬ 
move* . 1320 

Iron or Steel Spiculse. • 

in .•j’.f.r...r 1322 

Lime in, to_Rcm6\r 1321 
EyeUislios.„to otgength- 

, cn and Improve . 1686 

Eyes, I/iilamcd, Re- 1 

medy for... 620 

Weak and Sore, Cure 

for.a....... 2388 

Eye-washes, Various 476-484 


Faintftess, .Remedy for 
Fair Person, Sky Blue 


Etiquette* Books, on, 

Use of .1985, 1986 


Face, Blotched, Wash 

for. 2439 

Eruptions orfJRemedy 

for. 603 

Faded Dress, to Bleach 2727 
Failures in Business, 
Hints on Avoiding .*. 2603 
Fainting,Treatment for 1333 


pair Person, Sky Blue 

Becoming to.V .1801 

Falling ‘into Wat^r, 

H*w to . 1405 

Falsehood .Afoiaance if 1989 
IS’amilV Circle,'The,*.... 45 

, Clficks, Oil fof . 347 

Pudding ...Af. 12 

Fancy, Needlework.*1808 

Fat, Economy of..v.. 1080 

afSign of Young and 

Tender Meat.1784 

Feather Beds, for Chit , 4 

dren. Pernicious ... 2067 

to Cleave.| 474 (xxi) 

Feathers, to QJet use *of *■ 

Animal Oil.2724 

to Dye 2516, 2523,2694, 

*’ * 2699, CZ19 

White Ostrich, to 

9i Clean . 2725 

Febrififges,. Properties 

of .. . . 888 

February, Flowers for 262 
Food in Season in ... 32 < 

FeeR' Blistered, Reme¬ 
dy for. 2424 

Importanccfeof Keep- , “ 
p, ing Warrtt 474 (ii, xxrii) 

^ Warm Bathing of. 

Healthy. fK 1737 

Washing of.^Condu- * 
cive to Health 
Female Dress, splits on 2235 
Temper, Management 

of .f.2184 

Fern Root, Male, Usesi. 

of ^.579, 985 

Fiver, Common Con¬ 
tinued: Remedy for 595 
llomncobathie Reme¬ 
dy toir.. 947 . 

How Frequently 

Caused. 1724,1725 

Intermittent. Reme¬ 
dies for. 622, 651 (13) 

Mixture, Prescription 

for.651 ( 8 ) 

Mixture (Simple) .*■ 556' 
Powders, Presorip- , 

tion for .651 (4,5) 

Scarlet, Remedy for 638 
TyphiA, Remedy for 646 
With Debility, C*re- 

scription for.6bF(9) 

Fifteen Puzzle, or Ross 2591 

Fig Pudding.K79 

Filoselle Silk.. 1888 

Filtering Medicines. 670 

Finger Glasses, Use of 2632 

Fining Liquors.... 354 

Fire Breaking put, Fiilt 
tfcing to be done ... 13/R 
■ Buckets, An,, to be 
kept at Hank*. ...f. 1383- 
in Chimney, to Ex- 1 
tingulsh 1381,1391, 1393" 















































































HE NOT THE‘FIRST TO QUARREL WITH A FRIEND. 


399 


Risk 


Ne. 


■v ,M 


1390 

918 

1393 


Fire, to Diminish 

from...,.f... 

Effcct of on Air* 
to'Escape from; ... 
Precautions ki Cast? 

ofc.137B-1390 

Prevention, m 1376 

■ Bolutufij. to Extm- 

finish ..\. w . .t.388 

*lnra*grate, economical 
Brunswick Black ftr 
Fire-guards, Necessity* 
of .474 (xxv) 


•Busty, to 


370 

351 


firedrons, 

ch&m ..t... 

• Fire-screes, P%p;r, to 

Fish. Oyjce...?.. 2 1263 

• to Choose .2-11 

Hat, to Car4e .*2540 

freshwater, to Choose 7 
Fried, to Carre. 9634 

How* to Send «to 

. Tabic.*. 2634 

Gold, Ca« of.2174 

, Poisonous, Remedy 

for../..• 1364 

Preserved as Spcci 

• mens .. 2342 

‘Remarks on* Carving 2649 . 

Bailees.2223, 229Pf» 

When in Season 81, 42 (i) 

Pits T Treatment. for. 1337 

Fucature for Hair.■ 1701 

Flannel Prt'JKeoat, Pre- 

aervatioti of ... 474 (xvii) 

to Shrink •. 2265 

t%Wo«i. 2266 

Flatulency, Homoeo¬ 
pathic Treatnreht of 948 
Flavouring, AlmoPd ... 2136 

Fleecy Wool.. 1874 

Flesh* Why sc*ne is 
White and some Bed 1785 
Flies, to Destroy...2478-2480 
Flirtation, Avoidance of 2017 
Floating in Water, Test 
of Capability of 1398,1399 
Floors, to Remove Stains 

• fr<«n. 431 

.Floss Bilk . 1889 

Flour of Brimstone. 658 

Jtye and Wheat ...... 10S> 

Flowcfs, Amount of 

Heat for.1625,1626 

Artificial, Excess of... 1931 
Featlwr, ti^Make 2510-2515 

Leaves for.•. 2524 

of the Months : — 

July... 262 
Aug.... 264 
Sept.... 263 
Out.... 2S8 
Nov- 
Dec.. 


JJh.... 256 
Feb.... 252 
.March 254 
/U>ril... 256 
May ... %58 
JunV... 260 


• ' Ifo. 

Fluid, to Drint !Zmpf>r * 
Preportion or..r... 912,913 
Fluor Sptr, Use of, in 

•Modelling . 2352 

Food. > Articles of, to 

Choose. 1 

and Exercise, Ra- . 

tionale of 911-924 

for Children.a. 2027 

forJJhildren, Proper * 

Time of Giving. 2031 

Jnfants’, to rtepare 2074 
Seasons for Various 

Kinds of.30-42 

Food and Brugs Act, 

Extracts from . 2747 

Foppery, Aeoidancc of%017 
Forced Vegetables, 
when in Season ...31-33 (v) 

ForcSi&eat Ballsc. 1219 

Forks and Jtuives, to 

Clean . 397 

Uncleancd, Don’t put 

_ l>y. 474 (xx) 

Fowl, to Carve. 2672 

to Choose . 20 

Cold, to Dress... 1172, 1178 
*to Fatten in a,Short 

Time . 2172 

,*to Grill . 1177 

Pulled, to Prepare ... lire 

Fox and Beese. 2593 

Frame for Embroidery 1863 
Frames, Gilt, to Re¬ 
serve. 331 

Mahogany, to £lean* 3B6 
Freckles, Remedies tor 

a . 2430, 2441 

Freeing Mixture, Sal- 

Ammoniac...^.2153,2154 
VttratwQf&mmoniuin 2151 

W&lnng Soda. 2152 

Without ffce or Acids 

• • 2142, 2143 

French Batter. 1291 

Beans, to Cook £. 1122 

to Pickle.-. 1659 


270 
272 

UnAt fartB^dropms .. 1396 

Waxen* to Make 2525,2538 
When to Gather.1625 


Bread, to Make . 1022 

Bolls, to Millie. 1022 

Polish for Boots and 

Shoes . 2238 

Polishes. 2397 

Fresh-killed Meat,Time * 

<or Cooking . 1070 

Fresli-waror Fish, ±o 

Choose. 7 

Fresh Water, Floating 

on*. 1402 

Friar’s Omelette......... 1308 

Friend, Clioief of ...•.2180 
Conduct when on a 

Visit to . 2014 

FriendshipMAdvice on 2010* 

Fritters, Apple.1303 

Observations on.1310 

Oyster. 1301 

PoBito. 1302 

to Prepare.. 1300 

• • 


No. 

Frivolity, or ^Tatting, 

Instructkins ip .. 1833 

Frost Bite, Remedy for 606 
Frugalitv, Dr. Frank¬ 
lin’s Mtixlms. 2611 

Fruit, Bottling. 1631 

Bftds of, to Prevent 
Birds Destroying... 285 

for Children . 2032 

for Children, Most 
Wholesome Kinds 2085 

Mixed, Cal^ of. 2112 

to Preserve*.. 1619-1623 

Skeletons*. 2331 

Stains of, to Remove 

from Linen . 427 

*Use of, as Fqpd . 2761 

Waxen, to slake 
9 2525,2537-2547 

When in Season 

31-«(v. vi, vfl) 
Fr^ng, Rationale of... 1083 

Fr’ving-pan, to use. 1027 

1 Fuel, Cheap ...4. 984 

* Economy of 
, r 985, 990, 9& -996 

fpull-point. Nature and 

Value of.• 202 

Fuiuigator, Disiufect- 

irffc. 1771 

Funerals, Etiquette of • 
• 1963-1976 

Walking. 1973 

Fungi, to preserve. 2338 

Furnished Apartment, • • 
Agreement for Let¬ 
ting . 1521 

lliAise, •Agreement 

• for Letting . 1521 

Lodgings . 1513 

Furnishing • House, 

INnts for ..A........... 

Furniture, to Clean 363, 3b 
Made in Winter, 

Liable to Crack ... 4350 
Mahogany, 4o Take 
Staius^nit of ... 401,402 
New, Caution* Re- 

* Bpecting. 350 

to Remove White * 

Spots from. 452 

• Removed, Liable to m 

be Seized for Rent 1524 
uosowood, to Polish *383 

Furs, to Clean.«2723 

to ltid oftloths . 2262 


Galbanlim, Uses of. 706 

Galling in Invalids, 
PrereVtidh of .. 2399 
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LITTLC STIIOKES FELL CHEAT OAKR. 


Nd. 

Galls, for Lotym. 540 

Galopade, Ihncqr.. 144 

Quadrilles'. 145 

Gamboge, Use* of . 786 

Game, t.o Hash..!...*..1174 

Ragout of. 1171 

to Boast.*054 

When in Season 31*42 (iii) 
Garden, Borax in the . 2322 

Labels, Ink for. 2486 

Stands, Faint for ... 473 
gardening Operations 
for every ilonth in 

Ihe Year ..f.. 249-273 

Kitchen Garden. 274 

Gargles,Prescriptionsfor „ 

, 419-526,651(1?) 

Garlic, to Fickle. 1662 

Garnishes, Various......(2232 

Geese, t o Choose. _21 

Gentian, Ifses of. 716 

Gentleman, Kow to be a *<.996 

the True*,. 1997 

German Paste,for Birds 2164J 
Gherkins, to Pickle ... J672^ 
Gilt Frames,toPreserve 3fcl 

Ginger Beer.228fc 

Powders.. 2287 

Biscuits . 2119 

Cakes.2107 *2119 

’ ’ Properties and Uses 

of . X . 765 

to Preserve .. 1641 

gingerbread Aptricnt. 2462 

• * Cake.2117 

Snaps. 4 ....... 2^93 

Girls, Management of. 2187 

Glaoialine..'..f. 1780 

Glass, to Anneal. 424 

Bottles, to Clean. 392 

to Clean ...r.. 390,*419,423 
«3asy Modt of Break-* 

ing *.. 353 

Ground, to Imitate 346 
Powdered, Use of in 

Modelling. 2362 

Gtopixjrs, to Is >osen. 357 

Vessel^to Clean. 391 

Glueing, for Hams, * 

Tongues, &c. 1651 

Glauber’s Salts, Proper¬ 
ties and Ubcs of . 747 

Gloves, Core of. 2250 

to Dye. 2702, 2703 

Drench Kid, to Clean 2252 

at Funerals .1969 

Kid, to Clean.. 2251 

Kid, to Wash .*2253 

Glue, Common, to Pre¬ 
pare .. 2492 

Liquid,.... 2491. 

Moris# .. 2499J 

Mouth. 2488' 

Gold, Poisoning by. 
Treatment for ......... 1351 

Gold-Ash, Care of .2174 

Goods Removed,Seizure 
L o£..1524 


* *■ No. 

GoDsc,*BraUqd. 1176 

to Carve . 2626f 2678 

Cold, to Dress ...*.....,1172 

to Hash .UK 

Marbled.. 4 . 1264 

Mock . 1166 

•to Boast.1167 

Boyal Game of. 2594 

Stuffing . 1226 

Stuffing Sauce 2231 

Gooseberry Wine . 2273 

tlorlitza (Dance).164 
Gossiping, Consequeif* 

ccs of .,?.2182 

Gout Mixture *.... ’.. 2391 

Pills for .•. 2390 

Remedy for f.. 607 

Rheumatic, Mixture 
for..... 2392 

Grammar,42rrofs front 
Imperfect - know¬ 
ledge of . 163 

Grape Wine. 2273 

Grate, the Parson’s ... 997 
Brunswick Block for 395 
Gravel, Remedy for ... 603 

Gravy, Brown. 1225 

Soup, Cl*ar . IZiO 

Grease, Oil, to Remove 4p7 
to Remove from Cloth t 


or 

Scouring Drof.s to 

Remove . 432 

Spotty oExtroct from 
Books and Papers 435 
SJjots, i to Remove 

frpm Silk . 2261 

G reciau Nettings.. 1831 

Green Paint for Gar¬ 
den Stands . $73 

Why Favoumbkw t^* 
Blonde Complex¬ 
ions .«. Z 1803 

Why Unfavourable to 

1804 

Greengage Jam . 2135 

Greens, to Choose. 1092 

Grill Sauce .. 2226 

Grilled Fowl. 1177 

Gridirons, How to Use 1026 

J riffiths’s Mixture...651 (39) 
round Glass, to Imi¬ 
tate . (46 

Grousf, to Roast*. 1200 

Growth Influenced by 

Light . 914 

Grubs, to Destroy ...4.. 282 
Guinea pigs. Care of... 2170 
Gum«Arabic; Mucilage 587 

Stari. 2742 

Gurnet, to Carve... 2644 

Gutta-percha Casts ... 2382 

Soles, to Put on . 2247 

Tooth Stopping.. 2445 


No. 


H, Eifigma/m 215 

orftoH? *.f.„ 215 

e WhUu'Siffefit..*.. 215 

Wrong Use of, Ijjhig- 

ma on . 2Ui 

ffabits of a Mall of Bu-« * * 

sine*. . 2597 

Hac^Jock, to Carve. 2644 

Haemorrhage, How to. 

Stanch . 132> 

Hemorrhoids, cOint* 1 

mentfo*,'. 2409 

Hair. Becoming* As-, * 
h mB ol *-... 1930 
1711 ■ 


I’JngemenC i 
Brushes, to Clean 
Compound# to Pro- . 

moteG rowtliof 1698-rfcX) 
Byes 1692-1697, 2700. 2719 

Oils.itose.1703-1705 

to Rest,or€. 2419 

Superfluous, (to Re-* , 

move . 1710 

tofiest'Dye for ". 1696 * 

Wash for. Excellent 1702 

Hake, to Carve. 2636 

Half-Pay Pudding. 1JT8 


Velvet . 43 S 7 ^Iam, to Carve. 2670 

to Cure . 1652 

Glazing for m. .*165? 

Minced with Fried 

Eggs.„«,a.,f^£62 

Patties . X . 1255 

Slices of, to Press ... 1199 
Handkerchief, ffiti-. 

quette of . J.935 

Hands, Chopped.2410 

to Remove Stains 

from.?. 1683 

Warm Fatliing of, 

Salutary.1737 

to Whiten. 1681 

Hanging, Meat 474 (x, xi) 

Treatment foi . 1335 

Hard Water, to Soften 312 

Hare, to Carve. 2680 

to Choose . * 24 • 

Jugged . 1168 

Smithfield.28 (viii) 

* Btcwqjl . 1169 

Hashings Cold Me&t, 

Econonw of.. 466 

Hat, How to take Care • 

of .. •&•••• 2236 

Hatbandaat Funerals 1£7Q 
Headache. Homoeopa¬ 
thic Treatment <n 949 
Nervous, Fills for ... 2384 

to Prevent . 474 (») 

Tea a Cure for.A 1796 

Head-dress, Slfy Blue, v . 
, Why Becoming to 
Fair Peraorts..%....«. 1801 
Health, Light Neces¬ 
sary to *,.„.;....474 (xviil) 














































































































* IP YOU COVF.T J*RAtSE, YOU 1)0 NOT DESTRV« IT. * 401 
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402 OriXlflN IS (PRIVATE 


PROPERTY 

• ■ 9 


WHICH TUB LAW £ AN NOT 


Sl^ZE. 


No. 

267 


220 

2774 

2773 


Integrity fai Business... 
Intellectual Superiority 
not to be Boosted of 
Interest-Table foV Onfe 

Year.... 

for Savings and In¬ 
vestments .f,.... 

Intermeddling, Abid¬ 
ance of .. 1987 

Intermittent Fever, 

Kemedy far . 622 

Int.rrrogatifti, Note of. 

Defined ...*. 210 

Interruptions, Rude- 

liess of. 218 

Intestine's Estate, Di-* 

vision of.1586 

Introduction to SocUty, 

Etiquette of . 1925 

Invalids, Caution to vi¬ 
sitors to*..#74 (xli) 

Ipecacuanha, Nature 

and Uscb of. ......... J30 

Islsh Brogue, Hints tor 

the Correction of... 193 
-Dialect, Importance 

of Correcting.. 179 

Stew, to Prepare ...... 1162 

Iron, Black Staining 
for Ship's Guns, &c. 14z4 
New, Treatment of... 454 
Polished, to Preserve 

* JJ68,369 

ltusfc on, toPrevent... 415 

to Remedy .. 370 

Spioulsc in the Eye... 1322 

wipers, tef Makf. 416 

Isinglass Plaster.r 806 

Italian Cabinet Work. 
Ynrnistefor.. *..... 365, 366 

■* Itch, Oflitment foft. 544 

HAncdy for . 623 

,, Ivory, to Stain.1415-1421 


fa 

• 4 

27 

29 


/cily, O^-lftcl.2129 

Red Currant ..a. 2124 

Whit-eCurrant.. 21®, 2126 
Jer&v Wonders (Cakes) 2096 
Jewellery. Excess of, 

. Deprecated . 2023 

John Dory, to Carve ... 263£fl 
Joints of Meat: English 
4 Method of Dyrision 
Names and Situatfbn 

Relative Econdmyfo^ 
Scottish Division of 
^ * ■ 28 (vii) 

Yarious, to Csrve ... 2623 
Fudges,Hovwfo Address 242 
Judicial Separation, 

Costs of . 1575 

When*Obtaiuabte*..... 1573 

Jugged Hare*. 1168. 

July, Flo^flrs for. 262 L 

Food in Season in ... 37 r - 

June, Flowers for ...... 260 

Food in Season in . * 36 

Juniper, Properties and 

Uses of. 754 

Junket*, Devonshire .ft 2280 


No. 

Knit ting„Purling in... 1847. 

Round, to Join a. 1850 

Stitches, Mode %>f 

Making . r ....’. 1848 

Knives afccV Forks, to 
f!lui«. r ...l37, 474 (xxxv) 
Caution when £Kcan- 

• ing. . . 459 

to Polish* . .%461 

Uncleaned, not to be 

put by .fr.... .474 (xx) 

EPiowledge in House¬ 
wifery, How Gained 
Kreosote Lotton 


■f T 


463 

639 


« 

c 


Jack, to Carve . 2*48 

i< Jactitation of Marri&ge 1570 

«< Jalap, Uses of . 740 

Jam, Plunf, Greengage, 

or Apricot....TL 2135 

January, Flowers tor... 250 
Food'in Season in ... 31 

Japanned Articles, to 

Clean ..X... 393 

JaULdice, llemedj for 

624j»2396 

Jelly, Apricot ..2128 

Arrowroot. 2130 

Black Curraftt . 2127 

S aif’s Feet . 2132 

xcellc&it fpr the Sick 

Boom .2131 


Ketchup, Oyster. 2203 

Walnut*.ft. 2204 

Eettlf, to Eetp Clean 341 

Brans, to Clean.456 

Kidneys, tftdl'fil-*. 1196 

Inflammation <y, lie- 

medyfor. 615 

Kind Words, Power of 2181 
Kindness* in Little 

Things.* ... 2005 

Kiim, Uses of . 722 

Kitchen. Chimney, to 

pur out Fire in. 1381 

Floor, Best Covering 

for. 807 

Garden, Operations 

in. <274 

Utility oLfclie 1033 

Hitchiner’s (Dr.) Bu^s 

for Marketing . 44 

Kite, Use of, in Swim¬ 
ming ..4....... .. 1411 

Kvitting, Ahbrcvia- 

*■ tions in . 1855 

ICastingOil. 1852 

Casting On... 1844 

Decreasing. 1849 

Instructions in.1841 

Improvements in. 1842 

Implements for . 1843 

Needles, SizeCf .1856 

PtyR' :. 1846 


920 

921 


Labgur and Stftdy, Ex¬ 
cessive, Injurious 
Proper Order of .ft.. 

Lace, Black, to Revive* 2319 

cJlloitd, to Revive. 2732 

Excess of, to be *< 

Avoided. 1931 

Veil, WJlite.to Wash 2731 
Ladies, Deference to So 

Paid to . 2016 

Dress, Etiquette of.. .1929 
• Treatment of, ag 

Table...2628 

Lamb .*..1053 

toChooqp . 15 

Chops, or Cutlets, to 

Dress ..4. 1148 

to ** Dress, Indore • 

(Jurying . 1059 

Foie-Quarter of, to 

Rt&st . j». 1058 

Fore-Quarter, Dress- « 

ing for . 1059 

Grass, When in Sea¬ 
son . 1054 

Hind-Quarter of, to 

Roast . 1057 

Ilouae, Wken in Sea-, 50 

son . 1065 

Leg of, to Roast.•• 1060 

Loin of, to Roast. 1063 

Quarter of, t$ Carve 2659 
Rihp of, to Roast ...,1062 
Shoulder of; to Rpast 1061 

Stove or Stew .. 1155 

Various Jftlnts of 

Described.7 28 

When in Senspn 1054, 
Larabswool Stockings, 
to Mend.. 

Thin, Use of .H 

LLamps, Btonze, to Clean 410 

*Oilfor, th%Best . 858 

to Prevent theSmok- 

rag of A...*..840 

Lanqpimre Dialect ■ •MM 174 


Oil) 

1055 
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,N«\ 
* 140 


£ancers (Dance) .. 

Landlord, and Tenant, 

L&Rrs Belatiug ,t.n 
v 1471-1533 

Stamped _ aA^ree- • 
rrffents lfct\vasnv. % 1531 
Puty #T, to • Repair 

Premises... 1#77 

Entice to Qutf fey1498, 1500 
Jiiglft of, to 'Elites 

PremiWk.„ 1479 

s What Taxes he has to • 

* Pay . 1486 

Latisqiunet *. 133 

-Larder, to Ve*itila|e ... 337 

Xhrks, Care Mt ..•... 2162 

Laiffuiwy, Domain the 2818 
Lptn Honft, Effect of .. *)20 
Lavender Scent Bag ... 1627 

• Watr .*. 1678 

Lawn Bill lards,or l’roeo 2595 
Lawn Tennis.,.,276? 

Ilules of.#...... 2766 

Three-handed and 

•Four-hamied. 2767 

Laws of Employer and - 

’ Employed *. 1440 

of Landlord and 

“■ “ Tenant .*.1471-1533 

Laxative Emulsion. 581 

Enema. 511 

Laxatives, Properties of 891 
Lea®, Poiaoiifllg by, 

Trewtifcient lor . 1354 

Leaf. Pncslmiuj of, on 

Copper . 2333 

Impressions, • Direc¬ 
tions for Taking ... 2335 

a Printing.2334 

Skeletons .2330 

Lease, Definition of sc.. 1472 
Leases, Agreement Be¬ 
it spectmg Edit aTid 

Taxes . 1475 

Copyholder’s. 1482 

Covenant for Hepairs 1477 
Covenants Usual in... 1474 

How Assignable . 1476 

Precaution ainTaking 1473 
Special Power or 
•Married Women to 
Q rant and Take ... 1481 

Termination of .4480 

Leather, Cement for ...•2504 

to Dre.•...#.. 2701 

Enamelled, to Polish 2239 

Ornamental ...*... 25071 

Beat#, Blacking for..? 471 
•Strap, Convenience 

of.474 (xxix) 

Leaves, Impressions of 2332 
* Skeletqp, to Form ... 2330 

Leech Bardmete^. 968 

Bites, Treatment of 846,84# 
Swallowed, J^eigedy 
for....A...^....,..,.ti 849 
Ldephes, Amount of 
.Jllood Drawn by 845 


N< 


Leeehqj, to Appl|r ♦. 

' to Appljrto (turns ... 844 
Changing the Water 

•of . . 2459 

Description of.*842 

Treatment of, after , 

B Using . 848 

Legacy to Illegitimate • 

, Child . 159# 

f Legal Separation, Good 
Beasous Necesdtiry 

fo?..*,...*..1574 

Legs, Cramp in . 2413 

LeiccstershireHialect... 174 

Lemon Bun?... 2103 

Kali.,. 2222 

Peel Syrup . 2137 

Peel, Tincture of. 2308 

Bice A* ...........i^.... 1295 

Sponge .S. 2121 

Water lee . 2149 

Lemonade.®. 2288 

Champagne . 2290 

M*k. 2289 

Lemons, Uses of. 772 

Whole, Preserved for 

Dessert . 1640 

Letters, Addresses #n 

• 225, 226, 236,1375 

M47 OS 9 i n g of . 230 

|01d, to Preserve. 445 

Signature fo. 229 

Letter-n ril nig, Hinta* 

Respect ng .227 

Perspicuity in. w . 238 

to Strangers. 231 

Liability lor Debts con- • 
tracted unaef Age, 

Acceptance of. 

rLice, *t,q Free -Plants 

• from..#...*...*. 

LieeneespCominon, for 
Marriage.. 

Special, for Marriage 1939 
Life Delta, Excellent 

Kinds of . 1370.1371 

Light Essential t & 

Health .4#4 (xviii) 

Influence of, on 

Growth . 914 

Lightning, Persons 
JStruck by, to Treat... 1339 
Lime and Egg Cement 2497 
and T)ll Embrocation 506 
in the Eye, to Ke- • 

’move .1321 

Poisoning by, Treat¬ 
ment for. 1356 

Washing with... 2)734, t7j5 
Lime-water a Cure for - 
Bums.Z436 


1604 

289 

1940 


Limitation of Bern very 
of Land or "Beal 

Estate.1605 

Lincolnshire Dialect... 174 

Linen, Cue of. 360 

Damp, Caution . 2460 

to Dye,.:2M5-2689 


No. 

Linen, Menclinfp v ... v i. 362 
Mildewed, to Bastorb 

. 428,2743 

to Overlook*.474 j(xxx) 

Bags, Economy of 457 
to Remove Marking 

Ink from . 425 

to EFmovo Fruit 

. Stains from ..! 427 

to liemove. Winej 

• Stains from—., 426 

to Bender Jncom-, 

bustible ..a. 2744 

Bepairing . J 361 

Sweet Bags for..........2745 

Linftnents . 502-509 

Linnets, Care of .2161 
Lin see«L Properties 1 

and Cses of .; 789 

Lint, How Made ‘ 801 

Vari#us Formj and , 

Uses of .—.... 802 

Lin Salve, Bose .A*.... 2447 

Lipogram . 61 

LiquicfGlue . 24§1 

Liquor of Boiled Meat. 

Economy of.1074-1076 

Liquorice, Uses of . 792 

List niiiflg Preferable to , 

• Talking . 2011 

Little Attentions ... 474',(v) 

Things, Kindness in 2005 

Liver Complaint. 592 

Inflammation of. <616 1 


Sauce, fo 
Li viiii 


or F^li . ifeSg 

g Objects, to 

Model*. jk . 2375 

Lobscous, Beef or Mut¬ 
ton . 1142 

Lobster Butter...*. 2222 

to Clicose .•. 8« 

f PattiA . «1354 

Local Stimulants, Ha- ! 

ture of. 728 • 

Localities for Business, 

Hints on.^. 2601 < 

Lodgers, and Lodging#^ , 
Laws llelating to, 

1504-1521* 

Apartments, Lnnd- 

9 lord Using.A..., 1516. 

• Application to Magis¬ 
trate for Kestora- 0 

tion of Goods ., . 1501 

Broker Entering 

Apartments of. 1503 

Distraint on "Furni¬ 
ture of. 1506 

Goods,not Liable tor 
Distress for Bent 
due to Supcrio# 

•Landlord. 1505 

Laws by which they 

are Bound.. 1510 

Leaving Apartments 
Without Notice ... 1514 
Weekly Ben# Payable 
by.. 15fr 
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404 THE EAtJT IS (pm } THE FUTURE IS NOT COM3 \ THE FRE3ENT, W>!ERE If IT *t 

- — - - 


No. 

Lodghige, Furnished, 
Lawa'Relatlng to. 1513 
Let to * Immodest 
Women, IAw Be- 

specting.. 1517 

Liability for Bent ... 1520 
Quitted, Bent Be* 

coverable . 1518 

Removing Goods - 

from.1519 

Renting t ">f, for Spe- ' 

cific Tt.m. 1509 

Verbal Agreements 

for Talcing.1515 

Yearly, of Whom to 

be^Taken .1512 

Logogriph. 62 

Logwood. Decoction... 500 

Uses of . 724 

Londoir'Dialect.172 

Postal 'District Uai- 

tialf>pn Letters. 226 

Londoner's, Advice to, 
i on Errors in Speaking 192 

Loo, Game of.95-100 

Five-card . 100 

Laws of .. 97 

Limited .,...98 (iv) 

Three-card..I'.... 96 

Unlimited .98 (iv) 

Looking Glasses, to 

Clean . 417 

Looseness 1 of the 
Bowels, Hemedy for 625 
Loss of Mental Cooking 1086 
Per Cent., in Cook¬ 
ing..'..'1066,1067 

Lotions, Prescriptions 
for.65K23.29,31,32. 

. • 35,48) 

Vnriofis ..‘...527-540 

Love's Telegraph...*,. 1978 

Lumbago, Remedy for 2422 
Lunar Caustic, Uses of 780 
Luncheon, Cakes for... 2101 

For Child en. 2075 

Lungs, Inflammation 
of, Remedy for...;.. 617 
State of, to Ascer¬ 
tain . 2456 

Lustra Painting... 19°3 

4 


M 


Maceration of Medi¬ 
cines .f.. 671 

Madkerel, to Carve. 2643 

to Choose. ,J 2 

to Preserve . 1653 

Miuh Animals, Bite of, 

to Treat. 1366 

Magisterial Order for 
Protections! Wife's 
Property.157^1580 


- ’ No. 

Magnesia , 1 Properties 

and Uses of . 737 

Powders of Rhuba-b _ 

and ....... 571 

Manogany, Frames of, 

to Clean. 336 

to Remove Ink Stains 

ifrom. 402 

to Remove Stains 

from.V....*.... 401 

Male F&m Root, Pro¬ 
perties and U*es 

of. . .579,785 

Mallow, Uses of . 791 

Man and Wife, Deed of 
Separation Between 1567 
Man of Business,Habits 

of. 2597 

Management, Uu’isc- 

hold. Hints on. 438 

How to 3&irn. 463 

Mange in Dogs .2178 

Mangoes, to Pickle. 1663 

Mania for Greek anu 

Latin Quotations. 219 

Manifold Writing .*2486 

Manly JDharacter.. 1990 

MannL, to Make Pala¬ 
table .2089 

Uses of . 

Manners, Art’flcial.1982 

Personal, Hints upon 

1983-2024 

Maps, to Varnish . 349 

Marble, to Clean. 367 

389, 408, 2315 

To Stain .1414 

Marbled Goo.e. 1264 

March,'Flowers for...... 254 

Food in .Season fu »■... &3| 

Marine Glu&..fc. 2499 

Marketings Dr. <> Kit¬ 
chener's Rules for 44 

Table for. 2775 

Marking Ink, without 

Preparation. 2485 

td Remove from 

Linhn . 425 

Marmalade, Apple.2134 

Orange .2133 

Marriage, Banns of, 

How Published ... 1*)41 
Breach of Promise 

of.(K. 1561-1566 

J of Dissenters.fi. 1957 

Etiquette of. 1938 

Licences, Cost of 1939,1940 

by Registration .1942 

^Irfmeck-Women, Earn 

. ings of. 1582 

Personal Property of 1583 
Marrow Bones, to Cook 1157 
Marshmallow, Uses of 790 

MaBtic Cement . 2503 

Matches, Beep from * 
Children's Re^-h 474 (xlil) 
Matrimonial Causes And 
Divorce. . 1568-1575 


No. 

108 

881 

258 

85 


Matrimony, Game of... 
Matting,Straw,toClean 
May» IjTomers for 
Food in Season in ... 

M$zurka'(Qauce) . 146 

Meaning of Wtords Indi¬ 
cated c by Acctsat... 186 
»Varied by Accentua¬ 
tion .. k!69 

Measles, Homoeopathic 

Treatment m2 . 952 

-Remedy for . 626 

Symptoms of 952 

Measures in -Medichte, “ 

Signs of..T... 663 

Substitutes for. 665 

M'jat, Baking . 1082 

Dusting . 1084 

Boiled, Liquor from. 

Use ot.1C74-10Y6 

Boiling, Effect of, ou 1077 

Broiling .. 1081 

Cakes .. 1252 

for Children. 2077 

Cold, Broiled with. 

n Poached Eggs . 11.81 

Cold, Economy of ... 46C 

Cookery. 1188 

Dredging .1085 

Fat of. What it Indi¬ 
cates. 1784 

Flesh of. Why B.qme- 
times ** Red ’ an«f 
sometimes Whifcr 1785 
Fresh Rifled, Length 
of Time Required 

for BoLing.. 1070 

Frying .. 1063 

Hook, How to Use... 102? 
How to Cook Pro- 

$rly . 1073 

Hung, Treatment of 
* 474 (x, xi) 

Joints of, Names and 

Situations . 27 

Joints of, Relative 

Economy of. 29 

Marbled, Why Best 1784 
Method of Cutting up 28 

Pie, Paste for «. 1258 

Potted (Btrasburg 

Mode).1222 

to Preserve .1650,2317 

to 1 be Purchased In 

Fjrson..474 (kvl) 

Time Required Tor 

Bolling .. 1069 

Underdone.1073 

When in Beaann 31-42 4 ii) 
Mechanical Remedies, 

Enumeration of . 782 ‘ 

Medical Man’s Advice f 
Desirable in Illness... 690 
HBledicinarUses of Va&- 

line .£ r ......f.,..• <•• 2325 

MedWne, Adm* lister 

ing, Qauclons . 676 

Aperients, Various 652-658 
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Vo. I * * * V Noll 1 7 fto. 


Vo. 

Medicine, Articles In¬ 
quired in Mixing... .600 
Classillcation of ....m 600 

Climate ". '681 

Decoctten ...JK674 

Digestion..972 

Directions tprPrepar- ^ 

Hoses* According to 

Age ...,^...r. <>88 

* Extracts. 67 ji 

•Filtering. 670 

Fdrn\s Jient suited for 684 
Genera Health..... 682 


»,x 


Jiauits.....•. o/» 

Tlu’*ic%<A>atRjc. 1 How _ 

• Given?.. ... .9*9 

How tp Administer 687 

. Idiosyncrasy.....?. 68 S 

Intraion. 678 

Maceration.. 671^ 

» MeasuringAccuratcly <364 
Miscellaneous Re- 

cipes.. 578-588 

Mixtures, Various 555-564 

.* Pounding. 666-601 

Preparation of. 659 

' Process of Making... 666 

Sex...”.... 677 

Sifting. 669 

Signs for Measures .. 663 

Substitutes for. 665 

Si(&£ for Weights ... 662 
Stains m, to Remove 434 
Stimulants arftl Nar¬ 
cotics .A. 680 

Taste *>f, td Prevent 

685, 686 

Temperament *.678 

Terms Used to Ex* 
press Properties df 851 
JV eights and Mea¬ 
sures for. 661 

Melons, to Pickle . 1663 

Mending, Best Time 

for. 450 

Clothes . 362 

Menial Servants, Agree¬ 
ments syith . 1445 

Meqatruation, Exces¬ 
sive, Remedy for... 627 

Painful ..629 

Scanty..?..• 628 

Mental and Bodily E*> 
ercidB, Alternation of 921 
Menu for Luge Dinner 

Parties .a 2619 

Mercury .Episoning bV( 

Treatmimt for.1347 

Merino Wool..... 1881 

fdetagram .................. £3 

Mice. WlTlte, Care of... 2168 
MiM 6 w from Linen, to • 

Remove %.~.428, 2743 

on Tree* to Trevoat 278 
Milk, Adulteration of 2753 
for Children 2074 ■ 

'for Infants,toPropare 2072j 


• % ®o. 

MUk, Lemonade . . 2289 

Porridge fefe Children 2076 

to preserve . 1649 

of Roses, Recipe for 1710 

When Purest . 2764 

JWhy it Turns Sour 
* during Thunder¬ 
-storms . 1792 

Mitlced Beef*. 1139 

(lollops . 1218 

Mincemeat, jto Prepare 1217 
Minor Wperations in 

Surgery .a. 838 

Mint, Sauce, Substitute 

for... 1056 

Vinegar.. 22094 

Why it is Eaten with 

Pea Soup . 1790 

Mirrors, to*Clesyn .. 418 
Misdivision of .Words 166 
Mispronunciation,-, of 

Words. 165 

Mississippi, Game of... 2581 
Mistress and Servants, 

Table of Expenses - 2772 
Mixtures, Medicinal, 

Various .§55-564 

Mock Crab.* 2234 

Gcjfse . 1166 

M(kfelling. 2346-2383 

Ancient Cities, in 

Cork. 2362 

Cathedrals .Churches^* 

Ac.238^-2366 

Caves . + 235th, 

Caves in binders. 2351 

Caves in Cork . 2854 

Ca^es, to Represent 
• Water Issuing fro2360 
Cities and Tfcrifiles.to 

Construct . 2374 

Cork. Small . 2355 

Countries ...9.2368 

Finishing Various 

Pafts 7...*.... .*2356 

Houses.23»b2367 

Living Objects 2370-2380 
Materials Requirfc in 2348 
Modem Cities, in 

Cork. 2363 

Monuments . 2372 

fountains.. 2371 

Paper Cement for ... 2370 
Public Buildfhgs...... 2365 

Rmns . 2973 

Scalo for. 2347 

Stalactites. 2353 

Starch Paste......2361 

Temples.X.a3?4 

Tools Bequlredin. 2349 

Topographical. 2369 

in various Jdabe- 

rlals..7T. 2346 

.Wax, to Make. 2381 

‘Wooden. 2357-2359 

ModeratiAn in Eating 
and Drinking Bene¬ 
ficial..*..4... 920 


J 


Money, Borrowed 

Under Age, ’ Repay-* 

ments of..„. 1603 

for Daily Expenses .. 2614 
Matters, Hints upon 2613 

Monkej%, Care of . 2169 

Moral, A tPoetry) . 290 

Conduce. 2009 

rMordants. in Dyeing... 2684 

Morning Milk . 2764 

Mbrtars, Proper Rinds 

of, for Medicine. 668 

Mother Eve's Pudding 1315 
Motiis, Garden, to De¬ 
stroy. 284 

to Exterminate from 
Clothes Closets;...*. 430 
to Preserve Clothes 

from. 429 

to Preserve Fifes 

froiflk. 2262 

to Prevent 1676, 2474-2475 
Mourning, Dresses^ to 
Jtcinove Stains 

from. 22159 

Economy in. 1974 

Etiquette of. 19?1 

Families in. Corre¬ 
spondence with ... 1976 

tfouth Glue . 2433 

Mucilage «rf G uni 

Arabic. 587 

of Starch,....*.. 588 

Muffins, to Make. 2097 * 

Mumps, H^pugopathic 

Treatment of. 953 

Remedy for ». 630 

Mushrooms, Artificial 

Beds for. 275 

Esse.nce of.*. 2205 

to Distinguish from 

Funfei . 1129 

to Pickle... 1669 

to Stew . 1127 • 

Wholesome, to dis¬ 
tinguish . 1128 • 

Muslin, to Dye.2635-2689 

to Wash. 2740 

Mustard, Adulteration 9 

of . 2754 

• Leaves, Rigollot’ss ... 810. 
a Medicinal Uses of ... 7?1* 

Poufticea . 81(4 

Mutton, Advantaees of • 
Hanging ..?474 (x), 1040 
Breast of, to Roast ... 1044 
Chin^of, to Roast ... 1041 

Choice of . 14 

Fed near Sea, Nutri¬ 
tious..,*. 1783 

Hashed .1141-1161 

Haunch of, to Carve 2651 

to Boast. 1045 

How to Roast . 1039 

Leg of, to Carve. 2657 

Lobscous. 1142 

Loin of, toiCaPve.26''" 

to Rout. It 
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A> sooty' CHIMNEY COSTS MANY, a HEEVWfEAK, 
— r -r-* :—£---=,- 


No. 

Mutt el £jss, of. In 
KJs&ting and Boil* 

ing! .... v ..1086 

Neck of, to Boast...!.. 1044 

Pie . 1244 

Buddie of, to Curve f;. 2650 

to Boast. 1041 

Sausages, to Make ... 1188 

Shanks for Stock. 4Q7 

Shoulder of, to Carve 2656 

to ltoast. 104? 

Soup, to Prepare. 1132 

Htew... 1135 

Various Joints of. 

Described.28 (li) 

Venison Fashion, to t 

Itoast ' . 1046 

When in Season .„ 28 (ii) 

Myrrh Dentifrice. 1689 

Gurgle,... 525 


N 


NaH-box .. 313 

Nails and Screws.311, 312 

Nails, Finger, Biting^.. 2394 

to Whiten . 1682-1 

Names, Signilici-tion of 970 

Naphtha Polish . 2237 

Napkins, Tubl/:. to Fold 2620 
' Napoleon, Game of....* 130 

Nureotie Poison a, Treat¬ 
ment for. 1360 

Narcotics, Nature 3«d 

Usee of. (692 

Properties of. 892 

Needles, J^Jiort .Ones 

the Bust.<‘*74 (iv) 

How ( to Thread 474 (xxii) 

Needlework, Fancy. 1808 

Nervous Headache,Pills 

for.. 2384 

♦Nervousness^ ..Remedy 

for.„c.... 631 

Netting. 1824-d832 

^Darning op. . 1830 

Diamond.... 1827 

Grecian ..j. 18311 

1 Implements Used in 1826? 
. Regularity Necessary 

, in . 1F25 

Bound......!.. 1628 

Square. 1829 

Stitches hi, Ho'v 

Counted ..1832 

Nettlerash fc P(oina>opa- 
thie Treatment of... 954 
Nettle-efring, pure' for 2432 
New Neighbourhoods * 

for-Business,. 2602 

New Paint, Sxqell of, to 

Remove . ^,...1 . 335 

Newspapers, Waste, 

Cabs of mA’m IIMIUI 327 
vJt for Wrappers... 326 


• - No.. 

Nigliteajp for Travellers 2281' 
Nightlights.toMake... 1001 
Nipples, Sore, Ointment 

tor.2408 

Nitrate of Ammonium 
as Freezing Mix¬ 
ture . 2151 

of Silver, Properties 
'■ and Uses of........... 780 

Nitre, Poisoning oy, ' ‘ 

TretAment for., 1359 

Uses of. : ..at... 751 

Nitric Efcher, Uaes of ... 697 
Nobility, Directions for 

Addressing. 240 

*?ose t Bleed wg at, to 

Arrest.1328, 2393 

Notice to Quit, Form of, 
from Landlord., to 

Tenant * . 1500 

Form of,f‘. 6 m Tenant 

to Latnllord . 1499 

given by Landlord or 

Tenant."1498 

Legal Term of . 1501 

or Pay Increase of 

Bent.«1502 

Noun, Accent ou. 187 

Definition of.<>,187 

November, Flowers for '£vf\; 

Food in Seas<va in 41 
Noxious Gases, How 

Generated. 915, 918 

Nursei,, Borax in tlie 2321 

sChlltjWs . 2064 

Servants Sleeping in 2065 
Nub. ten ts, Properties of 893 
Nutritive Enema,. 512 

r 

C 


Oak Bark/Usea of . 723 

October, Flowers for... 268 
Pood in Season in ... 40 

Offensive Breath. 2405 

Officers'Dress, Etiquette 192$ 
Official Members of the 
State, to Ade’-ess... Z40 (x) 
Oil, Juruing, Best Mode ' 

of Keeping. 998 

Clocks, Best for .. 347 

Enema.517 

Isuftp, East for. 358 

Paint, Smell of, to 

Remove . 336 

Paintings. Cautions 

Kespectmg. 356 

to Remove from 

Hearths . 407 

of Boses, for Haim ... 1705 
of Turpentine, Pro¬ 
perty's End Uses of 755 


No. 

Oilcloth,-to Clean. 380 

Ointments and Cerates, 

Various.: 541-547 

Proper Employ, neut 

«< of ...'... 4 ..- . 805 

Omrl ettf-i^Friars’..... 1308 

Ordinary.:.. 1309 

‘Observations on. 1310 

Onions, to pickle.'NP'SO 

SeieJl of, to Remedy 2406 
Open Doors or Win- 

‘dows in Fire.. 1383 

Operations, Surgical, 

Minor .. ..<■».;. 838 

Opium JSsema.. 516 

Lotion..... ( 5&*. 

(Nature ai*i Use" oP../‘ 700 

Iropertiesof. 711 

Orange Confection....... 489 

Marmalade.l;g 2133 

. Peel as a Tonic. 2461 

‘ P«$i:l Syrup...*.2137 

Seville,. Properties 

and Uses of .h.. 771 

Water Ice '..2150 

Ordinary Lotion. 5S3 

Organ/.ine, What it is 1887 
Ornamental Leather , 

Work .-2&7 

Ornaments, Brass, to 

Clean .373,411 

Personal, Appropri¬ 
ateness Tif .,d932 

Ostrich Fcttthers^wtl.' 

Clean .....\. 2725 

Ottomans, to Clean. 384 

Oven, Dutch....... 1030 

Revolving . t... 1002 

Ox-Chge’t, to Stew. 1160* 

Use* and Economy 

of .29 (vii) 

Ox-Heart. 28 (viii) 

Ox-HeelJclly . 2129 

Ox-Tail, Uses and Pro¬ 
perties of.,.... 28 (viii) 

Ox-Tongue. 28 (viii) 

Oxalic Acid, Poisoning 

by, Treatment for. 1362 

Oxide of ZincrUses of 712 
Oxygen of Air, Con¬ 
sumed by Fire. 018 

Oyster Fritters . 1301 

Ketchup .<* 2203 

Patties. 1253 

Pie...W.1265 

Powder . 2220 

Oysters, Choosing. 11 

'Currtbd . 1182 

Filed.*. 118& 

Raw, Why most 

Wholesome . 1786 

Stewed. 1184* 

Why sora# have a 
* Green Tinge.*1787 

* c C * 
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Pads, Syr, 
ment r' 

Pains in 

Point forGtirden Stands 
•Small of, tc^fleinove 

M • 32§, 33^j 

..Painted Wainscot, to _ 

• Clean . b98 

Paintings, Oil, Caution 

Betfptxstinn. 356 

Palatable 6tew...f.».... 1163 

?Pa1ipdr*nie9.. 64 

Palpit&tira St Heart... *632 
Pancakes."304 

* Cream.a.M05 

fof Children . 2081 

Observations on . 1310 

Bice..» 1306 

Paper Cement ...A. 2370 

fgr Children. 446 

Fire Screens . 351 

. * Hanging^, to Cliobse jiOB 

to Clean. 382 

• .Patterns, Black . 2508 

Pf luted, U ntit for 


Ham 1255 

obster . 1254 

Oyster.*1253 

Veal and Ham.. 1256 

9Pea Soup, Plain . 1133 

Reaches in Brandy..1637 

to Preserve. 1636 

i*e Sin if cw 


to Bemove Writing 

•Ink’from.. 437 

t* Stain. 1425-1420 

wrapping %. 325 

Papier-M&uh 6 *Articles, 

to Clean ....... 394 

Parchment, to Btain 

^ 1425-1429 

Paregorics, Properties of 894 

Parenthesis .*... 212 

Parliament, Members 
of, totkddress 249 (x), 246 

Parrots, Care of . 2163 

Parsnip Wine . 2275 

Parson's Grate. 997 

Parties, Evening, Eti¬ 
quette of. 1937 

Partridge, to Carve. 2673 


to 

Pie, 


osd*, 
bid., 


25 
1242 


"Pudding. 1238 


to Boast.. 1237 Phosphorus, Poisoning 


asvwdv 

Pas ft* fo» Fruit or Mgut 

Pies .,.-. 1348 

fob Meat or Savoury 

Pies -. 1258 

Permanent..?..*.... 2490 

, Puff.1257 

to Prf^are. 2489 

Pastilles, for Burning, 

to Make. 352 

Pastime, Evening, Sug- 

. gestions for®.«... .460 

Pastry, Flqpr for. 126 

.for Tarts 1249 1 

.Pasty, l«v«i-Bell ..1245 

Patterns, Black Paper 2508 
• on Cloth or Myffin... 2509 


P&m, Slaked. 1311 

fur Children, toPre- 

pet«..!.474 (xxviii) 

Peas, to Prepare for 

Children. 2079 

Powder . 2213 

Pudding.». 1^6 

When best Fit for 

Eating.. . 1089 

Peloteaf*Lint, its.Use 802 

Penelope Canvas. 1905 

Penny Pot flUlliards) 2590 
Pepper. Adulteration of 2755 

Cayenne. 2212 

•Adulteration of. 2750 

Percentage of Loss in 

Boasting.1066-1067 

Percentages, Table of 2770 
Perfume, A Pleasant.... 1676 
Pejtiod, or Full-stop, 


“Wrapping .. .....'... 32iwW^^aturc and Value of 2024 Plate,Undeancd, Don't 


Bump 8 teak. 1231 

Savoury,, Balte for... 1258 

Sea . 1230 

VeM . 1243 

Piedisli, Cup in, Use of 1247 

Pigeonjtto Carve. 2675 

. to Choose . 23 

Cold, to Dress .1172 

{(Pike, to Carve . 2648 

Piles.HomoeopjfLhic Be- • 

medies fog.. 955 

Ointment for. 2409 

Remedy for . 633 

Pills, Aperient. 

651 (3f22, 44), 654 

Various. 548-554 

Pilch,"Burgundy. 768 

Pitting in Small-fox, • 
to Prevent ...583-586, 2437 

Plaice, to Carve*. 2640 

Plant Skeletons ft*. 2830 

Manta, to Protect from 

Ledf Lice . *289 

Plaster, Adhesive, to 

Prepare . ,806 

of Paris, to Harden 
Objects in . 2345 


Perry ... 2201 

Person on Fire. 1319 

Personal,Cimttels.Mesyu- 

ingot Term #£7. 1612 
ImportantProvision , 
respecting......... 1613 

, Manners. Hints upoi* 

* 1983-2024 


Property of Married 

•Wftnnen m .“.... 

Person# of Rank, How 

to AdHress *. 

Perspiration a.a. 

Peruvian Bark, Nature 

and Uses of •...a... 

Petticoat, Flannel, Eco¬ 
nomy of.4W (xvii) 

Pharmacopoeia, domes¬ 
tic... 475 

Pheasant, to Carve. 2671 

to Truss and Boast... 124^1 


1583 

237 

1718 

708 


b^, Treatment for ... 1355 
Pianofortes,* Hints on 

2eeping......9 248 

Pickle, Indian, to Make 1671 
PickleSftVarlous Binds 

of.....T..1659-1673 

Pickling, Hints 6 mu 

1656-1658? 1674 

Pic-Nio Biscuits.*. 2118 

Picquet, Gamnof ...... 131 

Pie, Apple....'.1246 

Calf£ Head .1229 

Fruit or Meat, Paste 

ftnp.. 1248 

Mutton . 1244 

Oyster... 1265 


put by . 474 (xx) 

Plated Ware, to Clean 409 

Plum Cake . 2092, 2102 

Jafli..*. 213?, 

Pudding..,.. 1272 

CoId,*to Be-dress ... 1299 

Co|pack\. 1137 

Pljnhs, to Preservel638-1639 
Points in Punctuation 

Described.200-201 

Importance flj, Pro- 
perly Placing ...... 2® 

Belative Duration" of 

203-204 

Sentence Properly 

Punctuated .. 2Q7 

Sentence without li¬ 
ft lustrated... 206 

Poison, A, Definition of 1341 
Poisoning, Treatment 

for, by AcidL.. 1352 

by Alkalies. 13b7 

by Antimony . 1348 

by Arsenic. 1845 

by Bites ofdieptiles or * 

Animals.1365, 1366 

by Baryta t... 1358 

by Bismuth ... 1351 

by Chlorine ...,. 1353 

by Copper ....i.. 1346 

by Flfn .. 1^64 , 

• by Gold. 1351 

by Insect Stings. 1367/ 

by Lead.. 1354 

by Lime.* 1350 

by Mad Animals, 

Bites of ..ft... 1866 

by Mercury. 
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KEEP Cftf GOOD TERMS WITH YQtltt Wfrg, 

£ __t_ft___ 



by Nitre...... 1359 

by Oxalic Acid.,.*1362 

by Phosphorus. 1355 

by Reptiles, Bites ofi'1365 

by Silver.1351 

by Spanish Flies.. 1 . .. 1363 
by Stings of Insects. 1367. 

by Tin. 1349 

by Voffct&blo Irritant 

Poisons C. 1361 

tar Zinc . 1350 

How to Act in Cases 

of. 1343 

Symptoms of . 1041 

Poisons, \itudotes for 1344 
General Observa^ 

tions on .. 1340 

■ Variou^Kinds of ....?‘1342 
Poker, or Draw-Poker,, 

Game of.132 

Use of./.,. 986 

Polish for Enamelled 1 

Leather .‘-2289 

Polishes, French. 2237 

Politeness, to Practise 2026 

Polka . 153 

Countnr Dances 157 

, Waltz . 150 

Pomade, Castor Oil, to 

Make . 1709 

t to Remedy baldness 1699 
Pomatum, Common ...*1707 
DirectionsforMaking 1706 

Hard ■...T... 1 . 1708 

Pool (Billiards),... 25 < *5-£590 

Poor, Beds for the. 329 

Pope Joan, Game of ... 109 
Porcelain, to Clean, ..419-422 

Redin...,,:.422 

rork, and Beef, Saltedt 

to Slew .....1131 

i^to Choose . 16 

Fresh, to Stew.1135 

-.Leg of, to Carve. 2667 

Loin q& to Cairve. 2668 

1 Slices of, to DresB .- U49 
Spare Rib of, to Carve 2669 

to Roast.. 1154 

Various , Joints of. r 

<* Described.28 (!v) 

Porridge, 8cotch....1203 

Pfttable Soup. 1211 

Porter, to Bre\ . 2272 

Possession, Giving up 

Refused..1503 

Postage Stamp, Where 
to PlacQ on Enve¬ 
lope . 224 

>rwtal «,Districts 'in 

London. 226 

potash and Sulphur 

Powders. 572 

Sulphmeof . 748 

Potassa, Acetate of ... 752 
Potato Balls Pag^ut .. 1112 
" v'Jcauon. .113 *> 



















































































































TOUR STOMACH, AND YOUR. C#NS 


< slixi 


» #400 


No. 

Put, Game at .101^104 

* Laws of .i. 104 

Puzzle, Diugohal 67 

Diamond .. 68 


Recovery D vnages * 

by WorkmenSfrtjm t 
Employer...... 1606-1609 

of Land or Beal 
“Estate, Limitation 

of . ft05 

Bed Cabbage, to Pickle 1661 

• Cement . 2501 

Currant Jelly . 2124 

Redowa Waltz De- • 

* s-cribeft...!. 147 


PllZ/.leB, 

Pyrami 




Bice Lemon . 

s Pancakes...,....*..... 

9 Pudding, Cold." 

Re-dress . lgy/ 

with Fryifc fbr Chil- 

3 dren. 2080 

1 without Eggs . 465 

1 Yellow, to Dress. 1293 

4 Pickets,Remedy for ... 636 
• Rigollot’s Mustard 

7 Leaves for Poultices 810 


QundrljlS, Gfene of. 117 

Quadrille#. ,t. . #39 

Qhadrupeds, to Stuff... 2339 

Qu;o>*% Uses of •.. M5 

Quit7.no Tooth-powder 1691 
Quinsey, Kennedy ior... 6. 154 

Quinze, Game of.■? 134 

Quotations, Greek? and 
Latin, to bonyoided... 219 


Babbits, Care of.. 2167 

to Choose ... 24 

Cold, to Dress . 1172 

„ to H&sh . 1174 

' Radishes, Turnip,* »to , 

Boll .».. 1123 

Kagout of Cold Veal*... 1164 
of Dilfek, Poultry^ or 

• Game . 1171 

Potato Balls. 1112 

Bags, Linen, Economy 

of . 457 

Raised Pie. 1232 

Raspberry Ice Cream... 2146 

.Vinegar .*. 2285 

Water Ice.2148 

E&tes and Taxes in 
Arrear, Indcmnl^- 

cafion against.. 1488 

Bats, to Destroy ........ 2467 

Beading by Candle 
Light*. Best Mode 
. * • 4tt(xxiv) 

. In Bed.1394 

Beady *Money Pur¬ 
chases. Benefit of 
• • 990,991,994 I 

Beckbber for Market- 

• sing . t . ^75 

Rebuses, Example of... 69 

IteoeiptuforWtqSbspald 1460 
JSecipesr M *celfaneous 

* Medicinal...;.678-588 


1 scribdfi . 147 Leaves for Poultices 810 

Refrigerants, Nature of 770 Bings, Finger . •••••2746 

Propfstifcs of. 897 Wedding.A. 1979, 1980 

Registration of Births 1959 Ringworm, Eenftdy for 637 

of Deaths.*..?,.. 1963, 1964 Treatment of . 2416 

Regularity In Living, Boasting, Loss Oc- 

Benefits of. 1769 casiuned by ... 1066-1067 

Relish for Chops. 2235 Rationale of ...ft..*... 1065 

lioniodies, Chemical 769 Idcmarka on. 1035-1067 

Mechanical ..,.... 782 Roche? Embrocation 

Rent., Care of Receipts for looping Coufip... 2404 . 

for.1497 Rolls, Jo Make. 1023 

Distraining foi, ISx* French, to Make. 1022 

ponses. 1528 Boots. Greens, Sa*fcds, 

Broker's Charges, How to Refresh . 1092 

Delivery of. 1529 Hose leaves. Uses of ... 725 

Legal and Illegal 1523 Oil, Red . 1704 

Dae from Bankrupts 1526 Boses, Milk of .. 1V10 

Form of Receipt raJ5, 1496 Oil of .. 1705 

floods Seized for, Rosc-t*jees, to Clear 

yt 3 Valuation and Sale » from Bliglit, . 277 

of .„. 1530 Rosewood Furniture, to 

Illegal Charges on Polish. 383 

Distraining for. 1527 Imitation of . 1438 

Legal Tender of .e.-.h 1494 Roya/Family, How to_a 

Mode of Recoveryig 1E*?2 Address .. 238, 239 

Payment of, Imptfhi- Royal Giflne'of Goose 2b94 

, tive . . .*1491 Rubefacients ^future of 766 

Receipt" for,* ’ Legal Properties of. 898 

Foitnof .1493 Rules, uml Hints for 

tlifc Rropef ijersoirto Correct 8 peaking... 181 

DcAnnd . 1492 of CpndTict....*,. 21^ 

WheiF LegrtMy Pav- Domestic, Mrs. 

able 1490 Hamilton’s .439 

Repairs by Tenant. 1477 for Marketing, Dr. * 

of •Household P*j- Kitchiners..... 44 

• pertv. Landlord’s for Preservation of 

* Neglect of 1478 Health...*.*... 909 

Reptiles, Bites *f, to r,i Pronunciation. 196 

Treat... 1365 Special, for Prevail- • 

Respirators, Charcoal... 1776 tion of Cholera. 908 

Revolving Ovens. 1002, ,R»»m. Buttered...-.. 2284 

dheumatic Gout, Mix- ' Rumpsteak, and Onion • 

» tur for . 2392 Sauce . 1158 

Rheumatism!* Fills for 2390 Me Ijpl 

Remedy for .635*2422 Bust, on SteehUndIron, 

Rhubarb, andMagnesia _ to Remedy.. 370 

Powders. 571 Bte% Good#, to Pre- 

to Preserve. 1634 serve from.414, 415 

Uses of.-739 Rustic Work Seal# for 

Wine .., s273 Models*.. 2383 

Bice, and Apples foP Bye and*Wheat Flqpr 1016 

nViilHpan .7 Att «-v«n2nfta * 


to Boil, for Curry ... lctn 

Bread, to Make. 1019 

to Dress, Block Man’s 

Recipe. 1292 

Dumpings.,..,. 1288 j 
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BAY NO ILL'Ob' Tills VSAU TlLL^IYi 


• T 


£ 


i • " - No. 

Shopkeeper^ Duties of 260§ 
Shopkeeping, Useful 

* Work on. a. 2609 

Shrimps, to Chooafe. 10 

Sialogogues, Naturf Of 764 
Properties of 900 

Sick, Visitin* the, ipau » 
tionras ta v ...474-(xiljfi 1373 
Sick-rooms Bofai in ... 2323 

Jelly for*....-. Z131 

eiaehparu, Utility of ... 2618 
Signature,. Mow te 

Write it .. 229 

. Signification of Names 970 
. Signs of the Weather... 962 
Sjlk* Slack*to Revive 2266 

to Clean . 2721 

*' tpD^5..».*2704-2710 

• Enit>r<*iddtvM3Utchesa 

• in .I., t> 1899 

• Flowered, to (jlcan ... g720 
t|* Remove Grease 

Spots from. 2261 

to ltenoifete . 2255 

to licstorc Cotour of 2257 
Thread, iLttv Made... 1886 
\ aiious Kinds of 1887-1893 

.""Silver, to Clean.*409 

Nitrate of, U&es of ... 780 
• • Poisoning by, Trcat- 

* incut 01 . 1351 

to Remove Ink Stains u,q# 

f loin. 403 

Si^n inuring Meat. 29 (u) 

Simplicity and Grace, . 

trfci'J'sib'ilitiaaof. 1933 

Singing, Util if v of. 1769 

Single Pool (Billiards) 2586 

Sinks, to Disinfect. 344 

Sir Iroger de Cor erley 
s Danco Dcscrl be*# ...... 156 

Skeleton Fruits.*.... 2331 

Leaves.«. 2330 

Skin, IMseascs of,MIow 

• generally Caused .. 1721 
Necessity of Keeping 

it Clean . 919 

to Soften. 1635 

Skittle Pool (Billiards) 2589 
Sky, Colour of, a Sign 

. of the Wtetlicr. 964 

Skylaras.Care of.2162 

Sleep, How to Obtain 1761 
of Children, Dura- < 

"tioiv.2$56-2064' 

Sling lor the Arm ...... 834 

SlowWine . 2763 

Slugs, to Destroy ... 280, 

“ - 2,468,2469 

. Small Birds, to Stuff ... 2340 
Small-pOx, Pitting in, 
to Prevent 583-586,2437 

« Remedy for. 641 

Smell* «f Paint, to lte- 

. jnove ..*..335^336 

BmithiieldJIare...... 28 (viii) 

B™»kj^ Ctiipntoey^ to * 

, Guard Against......... 345 


. No. 

Snails, to Destroy280 

Traps &r... 281 

Snipe.to Carver...; .26? 6 

to Cnooi^ . 26 

Sa^PuHoney, to Make 1680 
‘Liniment with Span*, 

ish Flies.’608 

Soapsuds, Economy of 440 
SSociable, How to be ... 2007 
Society, Conduct in ... 2013 
' Introduction to, EtH * 

* qiftttlof. 1925 

Sodp, Cake ....A...... 2104 

(Sti liquate of. Proper¬ 
ties and Uses oi ... 774 
Powders, compound 569 
Soda-vr atei; Powders ... 2293 
Sofa, to Choose. 


to Clean . 384 

Soft Water, to Prepare 

, • 342,458 

Soldering, N<*kt Mode of 348 
Soldiers, CooLdrv for... 1130 

Sole, to Can e .?. 2641 

Soles of Boots, Gutta 
Percha, to Put on... 2247 

Solitaire, Game of . 135 

Song Birds, Care of ... 

• 2156-2162 

Soporifics,PropeitV'- of 901 
Sure Nipples, Ointment 

s * lor. 2408»i 

Throat, gargle tor ... 2386 
Inflammatory, Ite¬ 
med v for. 619 

Sores, Charcoal an. .ted 

to . 1777 

Soup, Asparagus . 1214 

, Carrot .s 1215 

Clear Gravy*. 1210 

French Beef, tonPre- 




1134 
1132 

Pea*..<a. 1132 

Portable . 1211 

Vegetable . 1213 

V*micelli .4 .^.... 1212 

Spanish Dance. 142 

Fly, Poisoning By, 

Treatment lor ... 1363 

Uses of.*. 767 

Spasmodic Disorders, 
Prescription for... 651 (12) 
Speaking, Correctly, * 
^Bules and Hints for 18f 

Errors in*#.. 161-168 

* Correction of.A 180 

Special Marriage Li- 

' cences. 

Speculation, Game of... 
Spelling, Hints$ipon*... 

Spirit Polish. 

Spit, How to Use. i.. 1028 

Splints, Substitutes for 83G 
Sponge Cake V..... 2108, 2109 

Almond.2110 

Lemon. 2121 

Sponges, to Clean .1712 


1939 

105 

214 

2237 


J ... 

E FAST. ^ ) il\ 

-4 J No. 

Snonglo-Piline for P 01 /l- 

tdees ..;.J.. 809 

Spots from 4 FuwiituA, 

to Remove.452 

Sprains, Homceo&atlnc 

'JUreatiyeut? of . 956 

Remedy for.2422, 2423 

Spuing Aperients .. 653 

Square Words . 70 

SquillsnUses of. 753 

Squinting, Remedy lor 2389 

Squirrels, Care of. 2166 

,Stable, Vaseline in the 2328 
Staining, General Oh- 1 

servations ujt . 1413 

Stains from eBooks, to 

Extract . 436 

irom Floors to Re¬ 
move .«..*. 431 

from the Hands, to 

J remove . 1683 

Stamina pet., to Sjyeep 37H 

Stallage on Fire. 1384 

Stamp 011 Envelope, 

Where to Place,. 224 

o tamped Agreements 
* beta een Land-» 
lord aud Tenant 1531 
Correspondence re-* 

8 peeling.1532 

Documents, Import¬ 
ance of . 1533 

Stamps foe Bills of Ex¬ 
change, &c. 2769 

Star (or Asterisk) Defi¬ 
nition of >/. . £V 

Starch, Gum Arabic ... 2742 

Mucilage .. 588 

Paste Hodf Is,to Form 2361 
Stell, diust on, to Re- 

medy . 370 

Goods, to Preserve 
fgpnvltu&t *-.... 414, 415 
Stewalrish, to Prepare lira 
Palatable, to Prepare 1163 
Stimulant aud Touic , 

Mixture. 563 

Gargle. * . 523 

Lotion.....*.. 6o2 

Stimulants, General ... 691 

Local .. 128 

Nature and Uses of... 691 

•Properties of..~.... 902 

Sting of Nettle, Cure for ?4B2 
Stings of Bees and 
Wasps, Cure for * 

• 2430,2431 

of Insects, to Treat... 1367 

Stoclt, Brown.1223,1224 

from Shanks of Mut¬ 
ton . r . 467 

Stocking*, Worsted and 
Laralftwool, to Mend 2264 , 
Stomach,Inflammation 

ot, Remedy for . 618 

Stomachic Mixture . ... 564 
Stomachics, Properties 
of .. 903 
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lIATlir JfQ| LEISURE *VllO USSTlt IT Not. 


c c * r No. 

Swearing/!vQidan 6 e of 1995 
Street Bags^or Linen 2745 
Dishes, Cold, tp Re¬ 
dress .1296-1299 

Sweetbread, to Prepare ' 

Swimming .1397-1412 

* Belts, to Make. 1412 1 Tea-cakes " 


No. 


* :no. 

Stonel to Stain .1414 

Stoppr *s oft Bottles, to 

LooL&i 1 .:.. 857 

StovesTBlackingfor. to 

Make 896 

Brunswick Block for 395 
Strap, Leather, Com 

venience of.474 (xxix) 

Strasburg Potted Mi it 1222 
Straw Bonnets, to 

Bleach... 272Ef 

to Clean. 2726, 1 

*■ Matting, tf Clean ... 381' 
Strawberry Ite. Cream 2145 

Water lee .2147 

Stuffing Birds, Quadru¬ 
peds, &c. .2339,2640 

Stuffing, foi' Goose or 

Duck . 1226 

Styptics, Properties ol 904 
I’Sucoedaneum, Toot'.. 

Stopping . 2446 

Sucking Pig", to Carve 

' 2626,2663 

Sudorific Powders . 57V 

Sudorilics, Properties* 

of. 905 

Sue| Dumplings, Hint 

on Boiling. 474 (xiv) 

Pudding, Plain ... g 1280 
r Suffocation from Char¬ 
coal Fumes, to 

Treat . 1372 

from Noxious Gases, 

Treatment ibr.-1338 

Suffolk Dialect.,. 169 

Sugar Biscuits ^. 2120 

Icing for Weddirg 

Cake.1956 

Sulphate of Copper, 

Uses of . 779 

of Potash/"PropeKies 

**“ and Uses of .748 

ofZiifc . 727 

c Bye-wash . 482 

Sulpiiur .. 736 

c and Pot;dih Powders 572 
and Senna Confec¬ 
tion . 495 

Btdphuric Ether, Com¬ 
pound Spirit, Uses 

of . 603 

^Nature and Uses of... 709 
Summer Champagne...*2291 
Sifti. Warmth of. iu 
l)welling,Esi*3iitIal... 914 
Sunburn, Wash for ... 2442 
Sunstroke, Trjatmenfc 

for.1339 

Superiority, Intellec¬ 
tual, Rudeness* in 

Boasttucof .!.... 220 

Suppers, My Wife’s ... 1251 

Surgery, Domestic. 796 

Bui gleal Dressings. 797 

instruments for... 798 

Materials for.. 799 

Operations,, Minor ... 838 

lO* 


*ea,__Wliy Mode with 

Foiling Water . 1799 * 

Why its First In¬ 
fusion has the nob 

k.Fon:n.v-. 1800 

Why rt “bfAen Cures 
headache “-- 


1796 


Cojnfort in. 1401 

sGramp iu . 14G8 

Dr. Franklin’s A&- ' 

vice cn .1398-1411 

Kite, Aid of.. l411 

Syrup, Apples in. 2139 

Indian ....„. 2133 

to Make... 1629 

grange oc Lemon 
Peel. 2137 


5771 


T 


Table of Days from One 
Monfin to Another 
of Expenses, Income, & 

and Wages. 2T72 

of Interest to/; Sav¬ 
ings, Investments, 

&&. . 2773 

of Pdi-^ntages. 2770 

Table, Dinner, IIow to 

lay 1 J eatl.y 474 (vi) 2617 
Boom, Economy of 2623 
Table-covers,ro 11 “move 

Ink Str ins from . 404 

Tobles.DcniugjtoPoliah 385 

to Preserve 1 .'.330 

Tamarind Drink..,566-567 

Uses of. . t .. 734 

Tapestry of Auxcrre ... 1921 

Painting...n. jo 1920 

Tart, Cold Apple, to 

Re-disiBs. 1293 

Tartar, Cm m of. 744 

Emetic . 758 

Ointment. 547 

Tartaric Acid, Uses of 777 

{Tarts, Paste for . 1249 

'Taste of Medicine, to 

Prevent .<v>. 685, 686 

Tatting, or FrivolitA In- v 
structions in...1833-1840 
Implements for ...... 1834 

Picots in.1840 

StitoheB In. 1835, 1836 

Tr&toil. 1838 

Taxest?ayable by Land¬ 
lord . 1486 

Tea. Adnltcnt..ion of ... 2757 

Economy of. 2295 

to Make.2296-2298 

Parties, My Wite’%... 2091 
Standing in-Tin 443 


1024 


$*llly Lunn, to Make 
Tea-kettle, "'■**> Keep 

c Clean . i 341 

Teal, ib Dress . 1235 

Tesfpoia, China, Desira¬ 
bility of . 359 

Teeth, 8 olutioti for...ii,* 1687 

Teething ... ..* .J. 2443 

HomueS^ntliicJTreat- 
■nuent of <■„ A '957 

Tel^raph, Love’s . 1978 

Temper, Fejjnale, Man- 

'agement of .i T.184 

Jlcep Your 474 (viii), 1991 
Telntwranee,Benefits of 

1764-1767 

Tenancies, Notices Ref¬ 
lating to..1483 

Yearly* Terms of ... 1484 
Tenant and Landlord, 

Law of . 1471-1533 

Iudeinuit,' to Iu- -> 

- coming Tenant. 1487 

Notice to Quit. 1498 

Stamped Agreements 1.631 

Tent ot Lint .. j-102 

Termination rLLeaa*- '1480 
Terra Cotta Punting... 1922 

Theory of Cooking. 1034 

Thinning thfe Blood, 

Mode of..7 2454 

Thirty-fonr Pnz/.le, The 2592 
Throat, Bone in, Treat¬ 
ment for. 1332 

Inflam-d, Gargle fur 526 
Inflaminatory Sore, 

Remedy for .. 619 

Bore, Gargle for ...... 2386 

Thrush, Reme ’y for ... 643 

Thrushes, Care of . 2157 

Thumb, Dislocated, Re¬ 
medy for .1323 

Tic-Douloureux, Re¬ 
medy for.644, 2385 

Tincture of Allspice ... 2207 
* of Camphor, its Uses *-“938 
of Letnon Peel......... 2308 

Tin, Ptdsoning ° by, > 

Treatment for . 1349 

Tin-ware, Care of'. 444 

to Cle&i.“413 

Titled Persons, to Ad¬ 
dress Properly ...... 235 

Toads, Uses of, in Gar¬ 
dens. 279 

Toast, Anchovy . 12Q2 

TodRy, Whisky .2282 

Toilet, Bora, for the... 23$) 
Etlquefte of tbs A... 1926 
Vaseline for tne. 2326 
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TIMS LAN BfOT BY-AXp-B.Y J.EAP8 TO TllE'IIOUSB 6r N*V£H 

Wishing, Machinery: 
for.®.A'...... 2738 


c No. 

Vingt-un, Gam edf— 113-116 
Method tit Playing... 114 
Natural In...».. i ....ril5 # 116 
Violent Shocks, Effects 
of. Treatment for ... J329 
Violet, Why Unfavour¬ 
able to Every Com¬ 
plexion .1805 

Visiting, Dress, Eti¬ 
quette of. 1927 

tp Etiquette of . 1936 

the Sick, Cal .tione as 

to.*74 (xii), 1373 

Visits of Condolence, 

Etiquette of. 1976 

Vitremanie* Art of. 2659 

Vitriol, white. Nature 

and Uses of.? 727 

Volatile Salt, Nature 

and Uses of ., 702 

Vowels, Sounds of, In- ! 
fluencedoby Accen¬ 
tuation . 184 

Vulgarity.Avoidanceof <1994 


w 


215 

1460 

C772 


..TX.Use of, for V,r ilgma 

on. 

Wages, Necessity of 
Receipts tor Paid... 

Table'of.!.?.. 

Wainscot, Fainted to 

Clean . 

1 Waiter at Table, 7>u- 

Jies of ...2(329-2632 

Walters/jto Clean . 893 

\Valking.ProperModeof 1758 
walls, Damp, to Re¬ 
medy . j*.332, 333 

Walnut Ketchuw . 2204 

Walnuts, uO Pickle. 1666 

Waltz h Deux Temps... 151 

Cellar! us. 148 

Circular. 149 

r Cotillon .•. 143 

Polka . ,150 

Ridowa . 147 

Warehouseman- Gene¬ 
ral Terms of Hiring- 
Warmth, Dry,-to the 
Body, Best Modd 

of Applying. 

for the Bbdy, De^lra- 

a bilitv of .;.— 916 

Exercise Best for ,, 

Producing. 917 

Warts, Cure for . 2427 

Washing? Economy of 
c Various Processes 2741 
Frequvnt, Good Ef- 

^"lEmSfuse of,"in‘2734-2735 


1464 


837 


Muslins and Chintzetf27?«) 
to Prepare Hard 

Water for. 2737 

.Preventive of Infec¬ 
tion .1733-1734 

fiav’ng of Soap and 

’ Labour in .* 2739 

Supremacy of Soap¬ 
suds. 2736 

Wasps, to Destroy ...r.. 286 
Stings of,Cur* for 287,2430 
Waste.Cautiorf* Against 

447,466 

Wuste-paper, Economy 

of . 328 

Wasting of Fluid Part 

of Body .912 

of Solid Part of Body 911 
Water, Adulteration of 2768 
as a Beverage, Excel¬ 
lence of . §12 

on the Brain, Re¬ 
medy for. 647 

Effect of, on Meat, if 
Left 2 in » when * 

Cooked . 1072 

9 Encrustation of Cer- > 

tain Vessels by.. 34 a 

Erect Position hi 1403-1404 
Hal'd, to Prepare for 

Washing. 2737 

Hard to ‘Soften. 342 

Hot, E.Ticacy of. 2453 

in Holland aiid Eng¬ 
land .i.1730 

Soft, to Prep?’ ro . 458 

Watercress, to Stew ... 1)26 
Water prooftnff'fir, *oo1 j, 
and Shoes 22^5, 2246 
Wax Flowers, w Make 

r 2525-2536 
Fruits, to Hake 2525,, 

2537-2547 

Models, to Make. 2381 

to RemovofromCloth 2260 
Weather, Effects of, on 

the Blood A.1760 

Hot, Beverage for ... 2455 

• Precautions against, 967 

• Signs of . 946, 962, 965 

Wedding Breakfast, ' 

Etiquette of .. 1P50 

Bridegroom’s Posi¬ 
tion in Church.1945 

Cake, Almond, Ic&ig • 

far . 9551 

ftjgar, King for ... 1956 

Btjcipc for. 1954 

Cards, Etiquette of... 1951 
Ceremony, ^formula¬ 
ries after. 1948 

Dress, Choice of. 1943 

Fees, Amount of.1947 

Order of Going 
and Coming from 
Church. 1944-1949 


Wedding: 
Bride* 
Reoeptb 
quett 


No. 

.Position of 

maids.<-4946 

>n after, Eti- ‘ 

-- J of ...1952 

Buis. Why wm o~\ 

Fourtif Finger .. 1980 
.Origin or Wearfng 1979 
Signature jjqf Regis- \ , 

* ter in Ves% . 1948* 

Tour,>Best Pjaccs for 1953 
Weights for Medicines 661 

How Marked. 1 662 

Wet BlanketB for Fire 1386 

Wheeling Yam c.. 1888 

Whey, Alum . 2804 . 

Whipky Todd}'.. £.... :..,2?S2 
WhiSft, Adi <ce to 


Players at. 

7a 

Laws of ...-.. 

.... 76 

Maxims for . 

.... 75 

Principles of 

....73-79 

ShotV. t .. 

.. 77, 78 

Terms Used in. 

. 74 


White-Currants 1 MJel Jv 

... 2125, 2126 . 

WhLe-Load as Cement 2498 
White-Mice, Care of ... 2168 
White-Viiriqi, Nature 

_oud.Useso? .. 727 

',Vhites, Remedy for ... 648 

Whiting, to Carve. 2645 

Whooping Cs..igh (see 
Hooping Cough) 

Widow’s Claim on In¬ 
testate Estate. 1586 

Wife, and Husband, 

Hints to. f. _2189 

Debts of. before Mar¬ 
riage, Liability of 

Husiand for. 1581 

Power bf. 2188 

W ife.Property of,Oroor 
for Protection of... 

1576-1580 

Wearing Apparel, 

Ac , of, 'annot bo 

Willed Away. 1595 

Widgeon, to Drejs. 1235 

Wild Duck, to Dress ^ 1233 

Sauce for . 1234 

Will, How to Make 1585-1599 
~ LegaLAlteration in... 1591 
* Revoking.. .1589-1590,1592 

to Search for. 1584 

Simple Form of . *598 

Special, should, lie 
Drawn by Legal ■- 

Adviser . 1599 

Validity of.Iu87-1588 

What to be Written 

on.1593 

Window-curtains bn 
dfire, How to Act 1?32 
^Windows, DP-ty,.,.—474 (ix) 
Open a*. Night, Ppd ■ 

Effect of.4. 2068 < 

Wine, Art of Making— 2278 
Biscuits ...,..1 2106 ' 
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W-ords whose Meaning * 
is Varied*by Accent 189 
Wogk Iv Daylight Pre¬ 
ferable in Winter... * 

474 (xxvi) 
How to Accomplish 460 
Wormwood, Nature 

apd Uses of . a712L| 

.Worms, •Homoeopathic _ ' 
Remedies for....*... 959 
in%ha Intestines,He- 

meay for. 649 

Remedies for*.579, 580 

Worsted Stockitigs, to 

Mend .....;. 2264 

Wounds and “* Cuts, • 

Treatment of . 1324 

Homoeopathic Treat¬ 
ment of ...f..t... 934 

Wow-Wow Sauc%. 2230 

Wrapping-Pajxfr,« to 

Purchase . 325 

Writing, for the Press, 

Directions for. 247 

Ink, to Remove from 

Paper . 437 

Materials, Advice 

Respecting. 232 

PAper and Books, 

*■ •Economy of. 446 

Paper andsinvelopes 
should be Clean 233-234 



£7o. 

Wine, Blackberry 2277 

Eldqgfrerry..... ,£278 

Honle-made, VarJe- • 
tics of,to Make 3^-2278 

Parsnip «»...p.2n5 
to Serv^at Dipqer... Z630 
Stains frcfci Linen to 
# ^cniovs *"M<A*-* «.. 

Turnip. Tr. . 2276 

Wives, Hints ffcr 2190j* 

, 2192. 2194, 2W6 

Woman’s Conversation 217 
■ Wdmon. Ohristian 

Harm* of j» . 972 

Wood, Models of,. 

• to 

Woodcock, to Carve ... 2674 
. * toCfcoose . A . €6 

* Scotch, to Prepare ... 1193 
Wooden Wane, Care of 44* 

. Wool, to Dye ....^7ir«717 
Gernum or Berlin ... 1873 

Other £in*IM*f. 1878 

AVoohen Clothes, js 

Wash . 2 

Dresses, Coloured, to 

• Clpan . 2721 

Words. Mischoiccfof ... 166 

Misdivision of.. 1C6 

Mispronunciation of 165 
of Sen 'Wrongly Fro- 
,%mnced, Proper 
Proflkneirftton of 
Various KirfSs of, 
Results ... 4 .... 

Who us Meaning is 
no" Varied by £c- 


197 

2181 


cent. 


190 


No. 


Yak Lflfee and Pringe... 1885 
Yeast, Economical, to 

Mak« . 1005 

Yeast Poultice. 809 

Yeast, t^Make ... 1003-1004 
Yellow Blinds in Small- 

Pox . 586 

"Sellow Lotion .. M . 536 

Yorkshire, Dlalwt, Er¬ 
rors of.. 175 

Example of . 178 

Pudding . 1036 

Young.Counsels fqrthe 2185 
Young Ladies,Advice*,o 2186 
Young Andy’s Toilette 

(Poetry). 1713 

Youth, to Prese.we 

Healkhin .„. 1770 

Yule Cake.2111 


z 

Jinc, Cfiloridc of. Solu¬ 
tion .„. 781 

and Camphor Eye¬ 
wash . 483 

EyeVash .#. 481 

and Lead Eyewash... 480 

Oxide of # Ui*s qf . 712 

Poisoning by, Treat- 

msnrfor...'. 1350 

Sdlphate of. Nature 
and Uses of.. 727 
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ENQUIRE WIT IIIN ,’ 1 

* <r 

. ' ^3Y THE .EpiTOR^ 

. * * 

on the publication of the Four SLhnired and Thirtieth Thousand .J* 

Only a few short years have sped ( 

' Sinols I this ttork of love begi^n; 

, By thousands sought^ by millions read, 

*«* Ail their approving smilo 3 I’v<? won. * 
cNow, while resetting on the pust^ « 

My day of life seems closing in, „ *’ , 

JLet me, while powers of reason last, • *' 31 ' 

x *J*^fiquire Wtthi^T 
• — 

• Oh, jre—who gentle* are ttyid fair— • 

Who to thcso nicest pages turn. 

To raise a smilo, to soothe a care, c 
f Or some rt-'ot point of duty learn,— rt - 
< Forget *not this: that whilst you livo, 

1 4 Your hSarts may yield to pride or slii. 

Take, then, tho warning hero, 1 give,*— 

- *■ *.*■ fc 3i^tauiro Withif^.” 

& 

* Would you acquire the greatest peace— 

The sweetest foy—thiS world can give P 
Bid hatred?’ pride, and envy coaso, 

‘And loarn a Christian’s lifo to live*. 

Each eve, bofor^ your oyelids cloao. 

An# slumbcni ot the nighti begin. 

That your own he$rt may find ropoas, 

* ‘ Enquire Within.*" 


WILLIAM KJDSfi. AND S0N*»J*K1NTEKS, LONDON.^ 



I/KEATING’S 
GOUGH'- 
•VANCES 


KEATING’S 

POWDER 



’ sues. ,Ba 


FLEAS, 
MOTH S. 
IBEETLES 

gBBWBwagj *-; 


«Are orecomitended by»th< 

Faculty a9 *ji e movt%Tectu}i 

* Remedy Iflfown in th» cur* 
of Caugh?, Astfflna, Bron« 

- chitis. • 

‘•jizZ'i** w [ | Sol d i n Ti ns 6 - IM2/6; 


FUNERALS properly carried out and 

* * personally attended, in Jsjndon or Country, by . # 

. L** HUTTON & SON, ** . 

17, Nr. VCASTIjE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

jmiNUMEKTAL MASONRY AND IRON* CR’AVE-CROSSES. 

_•_ 

\Palls m on IFire. Valuations for Prolnifc, &e. * 


Four Hundred and Thirty-^lxth Edition, i?. Off.* 

RUTTER’S SPELLING. 


'• # a 

• % "• •* — ;- 

; Seventy-eighth*Edition, is. 6d. 


gU*TTER’S READING*A1$D SPELLING, in Easy 
Gradations, on an Entirely Original Plan, making Wordg 
of Two Syllables as Ea sy as thosejpf One . m * • 

London:• SIMPKIN & CO.; HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO # ; 
. *' HOUL5TON & SON' and all Bobksellers. • 
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A A ^REJ^Liirf jbAPXTAL. *SEA JSTORY.” 

r , • *•—•--f—*-- 

Large crown 8vo, 400 pp., c&itlj extrft, gilt top,*FiVE Shillings. 
j^mcattd by permissidh to Lor# Charles BrresFC^d, .R.N., C.B. 

SPUNYARN AND*SPINDRIFT. 

A Log of a> Voyage Out and fitomfll a * 

. CJima Tea-Clipper. r 

» By* ROBERT .BROWISf* 


With Twenty-Four Illustrations byTSOBERT T. Pritchett. ‘ • 

EXTRACTS FROlti PRESS NOTICES. ' c ‘ • 

Thi Nautical Magazinf. —“ Ther€ is no modern ^pa-book tlyfl. qrmJhoM 
a candle to tliis l-og. It is a most interesting narration. jCII saflofs will* 
.delight in its accuracy of nautical phiyxsect<»gy, and th^ general heartiness of 

hestoi}.” •« 

CoibutWs United Service Magatine .—“ There is c taste of salt water in 
every and the author is evidently one who is thor«Ji.igh^>? at "home in a « 

stQrm. . . . Wq have read the book with much pleasure.” „ * 

The Times. —“ One of the most interesting volumes descriptive of sed-life 
that have appeared of late. The story is well tcjjd and #ell illustrated, and can. 
hardly fail to please.” % 

t The Manchester City News. —“A vivid bifc of realism, fflesh, hunK-robs," 
varied, redden): ot the sea air, and unexpectedly flLtertaining and readable t .am 
cover to cover. Ostensibly written for yfmths, older folks, if they arc beguiled 
«^nto opening rfs pag^s, will find themselves—probably to their surprise—Vending 
* on and on with unwearying delight ^ * #< I 

The Gevit Service Gazette.- -‘Wit is natural, vivacious, offhand, jolly, rich 
in humour, keen ®f observation sharply descriptive of characterfuld, above all, 

• abounding in seamlds yarns, droll, Trfiurvellous, lind sometimes beftrdering on 
the incredible 

m The {$ 2 iz"'rAiie tj Chroniclc .—“ A cojkcfi tsjte/and well to^l.” 

T^hc Hampshire Telegraph. —“A nvst entertaining bool**' 

• The Topical »T ivies. —"We wf>uld *say of this handsome and portfy volume 
that it is one f)f the best yarns o£ the kind we*have ever met lyith. 3\Ir. Brown 
is not a # larjdsman; he has sailed the seas for his experience, and, being 
posses# ed of a spirited and grannie style, he takes the reader a ptive, and holds 

J»im enchained to thd end." _*_ 

1 ' 

( London : HOUL^TON & SONS, Paternoster Square,Tfc.C.. 
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VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 

THE BEST FAMILY* MtDlblNE. 

• # Ylavi been used for more than FiftyiYears, at id 
established their reputation. Recommended for' 
1 disorders of the Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver and 
Kidneys* f « r 

WHELPTON'S HE&Llgb (KNTMENT 

Stands unrivalled for the cure of^Cuts, Bums, 
Scales,* Ringworm, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. 

* * Pil\ and Ointment m Boxes, price 7$d., lafljd, and $9. 9d., by G. WHELPT^N 
AND SON, S, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, and all Medicine Vendors at home and 
abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8 , 14 , or 33 stamps. [ 7004 . 
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GIFT BOOKS FOR .ALL SEASONS. 

,fc • • # m m —*——■— * -> 

’ The AUTOBIOGRAPHY OFTLAVIlfe JOSEPHUS and H*lS & 
• OF THE JEWISH.WAR. T ranslated bv the Rer. Robert 1 


LL.f>. WTth" Explana 4 oj^r' Introduction 9 nd Notes by *Isaac Taylor, 
• §po p«g|fes,^rojgcf 8vo, with 75 Steel Engravings, Atom Drawings made 
inrt.bc Holy Land. Cloth extra, 251.; or morocco extja, 42J. 


VIIJS JOSEPHUS and HlS HiPTORY 

ranslated by the Rer. Kobkrt Traill, 


■(HEp’CHRISTIAN VAGABOND. • Ty Blanchard Jerrold. 
^ JUdttSJatiofLsbythe Author. SmalJ 4to, ext**}, cloth, 5-r. , 

LYRAVAWGCICANff: llvmns and Sacred Somrs. Collected and 1 


With 


antique, <js. 6d. „ ‘ 5 ‘ - » > 

HYMNS ON'THE HOLY qOMMUNION. By A:t>\ Cambridl'e, Author 
. ‘Wjginms on tlie Litany,’ 1 &c. Small 4to, cloth antique, 3-r. ffd. ; 

■ morocco antique 6 d. t 

LAY& OF^HE PIOUS MINSTRELS :J A Collection of English Sacred 
' * *Toetiy Eleventh Thoincyid. Cloth antique, 3r. ;mo?occo antique, qr Gci. 

iME ILLUSTRATED'BCfiSK OF SCOTTISH SONGS, frofti the Sixteenth 
tp the Nineteenth Century. Edited by Charles Mack ay, LL.D. 
^ Taitan cloth, 3.L i>d. *0 »' 

SONGfe F&fc THE PEOPLE? By the Rex. Alax BROi)Ricqc,iM.„\. Cloth 
antique, ^s. 6d. __ „ 

THEtGdLDL^l SHEAF:* Poems contributed by Living Authors. Edited 
» by Kcv.^Cnhis. Rogers, ^Clotf; antifjue, 3.T. 6 d. ^ 

CONTEM POR$Y POETS, ^lemorics and Selections fWm their\Vriling'®?. 
ByEMiLY Taylor. Cloth gilt, Jr. 6$\ 1 

Autumn MEMORIES, and jDthcr \Jerses. By the Rev. CInon Baynes, 
M.A. With Ten Illustrations. Small ,4td, cloth antique,* 2 s. 6d. 5 
morocco antique, f)s. 6d. a f 

PSALMS # OF LIFE: A Collection # of Original Hymns and Poems. Ify 
Sarah Doudney. Cloth antique, zs. Gd. . 

FLOWERS AND FRUIJ, GATHERED BY LOVING HANDS* FROM* 
OLD ENGLISH GARDENS, ^rranged by *Lmily Taylor. Clodi 
. antfrpje, 2r. 641. a 9 / ■» 

A TRIP TO MUSIQ LAND: An Allegorical and Pictori^ Expedition of the 
Elements *of ^/isic. By E. »L. Shed lock. With Twenty full-page 
a Humorous nitrations by J. K. Jam-$s. *4}o, cloth, extrji gilt, 5 j. 

k THE BOOK OF CHESS : A Coinprehensiar^Guide to fliat Intellectual 

* Gapie. With full Instructions in the ATt«of Blindfold Chess. By 

1 . George * 11 . Sei^cirS. With numerous Illustrations. , Half-bound, 

* marble^ e«Jges, 5r. ;i 

yrsTofty TOF progress im great Britain! By .the, Editor of 

“ Enqulrd Within.” Two Svies. Copiously Illustrated. Cloth, eacl/^j.* 

"* L _ -}-- > -■* -* > 

London: HOULSTON & SONS, Paternoster Square, K.C. 



STANDARD'WORKS 'OH -GARDENING/ <&c/ 


By the*late GEORGE ^GLENNY, F,?.RS., arfd'others. * 

" The merest tyro may take spade in hand, and, under the diref&iotfof tffese hooks, 
raise a little Eden aroupd him. They arc published at so r isonable a ^rice tba. they ■ 
may come into the possession of anyone who desires to be instructed by them.’ —‘(J lasgow 
Herald. ’ * ", • 5 

. 11 Thoroughly practical in ^heir nature, containing plain instructors in*a cigar and 

comprehensible form.”— Sum. > , l 

OLE NNY’S CULTD RE OP FLOWERS AND PLANTS. Cloth, Sr. 6 d. 

G LENNY'S CULTURE of FRUIT Mid VEGETABLES. Cloth, 55. 6 d. 

QLENNYS GARDENER’S EVERtT-DAY BOOK PF B,uT» 77 I- 
CULTURE and FLORICULTURE. Cloth, 5*. 6^ , -- * 

GLENNY’S COMPETE HANDBOOK* Jo the FLOWER GARDEN 
and GREENHOUSE. Cloth, $s. 6d. 

GLENNY’S MANLAL of PRACTICAL GARDENING. Cloth, $s.6d. 
GLENNl ’3 HANDY.BOOK ON GARDENING. 'HVit> the' Golden 
Rules for Gardeners. 3 71I1 Thousand. Sevvfed, ir. wo „ 

GLENNY’S GARDENING FOR THE MILLiqjT, - and Amateur's 
* and Cottager’s Guide. 135 th Thousand. Cl 5th limp, 6 d. , 

GLENNY’S PROPERTIES OF FLOWERS. AND PLANTS. Ewng- 
the acknowledged Standard of Perfection. Soured,, ir. 

- «1 -- 

|fiODERN WINDOW GARDENING. Treated under N@tL 1 i, Strut 1 , 
East and West Aspects. With^nstructions for the Culture of. TTowci ii.g 
w Plants •csp'ec'all/ suited to e»'h Aspect, Indoor and Outdoor, in 'lown 
' wid Counliy, rnd Practical -Information for ^Amateur Gaideners on the 
best Modes of Growing Remunerative Crops'6f Fruits ant? Vegetables. 
By Samuel Wood. Cloth gbt, 2s. 6d. t 

. “ Much figure ind^-exation are caused t^hdihu^as'tic amateurs lack of precisely 

such information as it here supplied in RJipula.'Laud sufficient fc. m.” —Warrington 
Guiirdiait, t , y 

COTTAGE GARDENING : A Guide" to Outdoor Cultivation. The Royal - 
% Horticultural Society 1 s Triz? Rsiay. By-'E. W. Badges, F.R. 13 .S. 

22 nd Tho&sand. Revised a*.d much Enlarged. Price 3 d. ; or supplied 
% for Distribution in'packets of 25'copies, post free, 5r. 6 d. 

GARDENER’S AND FARMER’S JT&&SON WHY. Containing some 
Thousands of Reasons, assigned by Davy, Liebig, Furbes, &k.,’ for 
r various Facts and Phenomena in the Cultivation,nf Vegetables and Tillage 
1 of the Soil. By the Author of “ T^he Rea%m Why.” Cloth, 2 s. 6d. 
Interesting agd instructive tq the general reader ^and invaluable as a vade mecuut- 
to those engaged in ihe cultivation of the soil .”—Newcastle Express. * 

GARDENER (THE). (Industrial Library.) A Haylboolt for ^ie Pro¬ 
fessional as well as the Amateur. Wi£n a Calendar ftV^Monthly Opera¬ 
tions.' Fcap 8vo, cloth td.* 

“POTAT-O DISEASE (THE\AND ITS PREVENTION. By CHARLES 
Dimmick. 8vo, vewedf is . ■ 

RAMBLES 129 SEARCH OF FLOWERLESS PLANTS. By MAR¬ 
GARET P^ues. With Twenty Coloured Illustrations. 8vo, cl*th, 5 j. 6 d. 
Tlie same^in sejmrate Parts, viz., MoSftes, SeaVeeds, Lich^ps, *Fungu 

r £acR with Four Coloured Illustrations. Sewtd. u. 6 d. . 

* •• . -{_ t 

t London : HOUESTON &• SONS, Baternolster Square, E.C. J 


.g^ANAARD WQ M$ ON.QDOkgff Y, CARfrlNfi, &c. 

* J The ‘ DJ^. KITCHlflEE’S JoOK’S'ORACLE^ * *>* 
tZfifY * *' * Contailftn£ Receipts for Plstfn Cooker^ • • * Price 

• j*v • * . »• on the most economical plan. Five Shillings, 

. Thff&anff., • Half-bound. . * 

-j--*-*---y—-—- 

P T 9 E DICTIONARY OF DAto WANTS. Price 

116 Ul «By the Author of • * Enquire Wi«hin." Se Kflfl Shilling 

. Thousand _ 1 »Half-bound, _ Sixpence. 

* •-THE WIFE’S OWN BOOK of COOKERY. Pr/ce 

* % iftoo Original Receipts, and many useful Thfae Shillings 

Hmts on-Domestic Economy. 3 c . 

J&dbsand s * , * fialfSbouad. , ™ Sixpence. 
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THE PRACTICAL* housewife!: 

^4 Complete Domestic EncyclopeeSia. 

• Ry the Author of " Enquire Within." 
Cloth. . 


* • 

1 


* Pr/ee 
A/a/f a Crown. 


The 


’ THE HOUSEWIFE’S REASON WHY— 


Domestic Science. 


X 14 th • Affp ding plain Reasons for many of the Half^f^nvm. 
Th&JSakS Duties the Housewife he*?* to perform. By the J u hroygt^ 

* Author of " Enquire Within/’ ©loth. ^ 

-■->A-TT-—- - -_ r — - 


•' The .f\ 


* / 

Price 

ilghteenpfj/ice/, 
-1- 1 

* THE SHILLING KJTCHINER; * • * j 


_ , SOCIAL EtlOUETTE. ‘ * 

8 th *Table Obsf.rvancss, Art of Cookery, 
Thojisethd. 0 and IIi§ts on Carving. Cloth.*, 


1 - v 

IV**n MVVVV -W V 

The > . 

10 th ^ r> ° racie °f Coofjggy Million. 

Thousand. 


With Dr. KiTCHiNER'^fcelebrated "Advice to 
SerwAt|.” Boards. • 


* Price » 
O/if Shilling. 


The 

* W , 

Thousand, 


^TIC^UETTE, SOCIAL $THICS, 

» And DAner-Table Observances. * _ 

• Cloth. 3 / » 0ne Sh/Mtng. 


~ **—*“7“*---~ 

The ^ r WIVES AND HOUSEWIVES. 
3 rd By MARY W Hocft»tjr; J 

Thousand. Author of “ Little Dinnery jte. 


• Price 
Elg^teenpenoM A 


ThtL * One Thousand PRACTICAL RECEIPT^ • p/</cfl 

f 4 lJL * I** T^Kde, Manufactures, CheAstry,’* ' • 

\ouaSa. /Arts anJ ScienX^s, &c. Boards. * * OntShilling. 


Thousand, 

s' 4* 


London: HOULSTON & SONS, P;iterribst3r Square, E.C. 
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‘ WORKS gff AGE NERaJ UTILITY. t ,j \ 

Bowyer’s 1 Tables of Simple Interest. At-Thttee,.Four, Fo'ir 
and ^ * Half, and Five^per Cent., c for Days and^ ^Months; also’ 
Tables of Commission, Br.peerage, &c. Square i6mo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Collins's Perfect Ready Reckoner. From One Fashing to ! 
One Pound. Witfi Tables of Interest, Annuities, j5fcc. Sq. 32710 , rojw\ is. • 

Elegant Work 'for Delicate Fingers. .. Designs for, drclchet 
Work, Knitting, Netting and Embroide.y. 'By* Mr^ WAFUEN,‘and 
others. Crown 8vo, cloth limp; is. S * 

Haig (Johi3? r Merchant’s and Traders Profit Book.,, Being: 

Tables for 'Calculating Profits on ifie Cost of all Goods, frpm Qse 
Penny to One Pound, Discount, Commission, &c. izrio, rjotb^fi.^i 

Handy J3aok of Matters Matrimonial, according, to taw 
and Practice in Great Britain. Crown gvo, sewed, is. , * • 

“A most comprehensive risumt of fadts—l£gal, social, and historical—refcenco 
to marriage Sad its associations."— Sh> ops hire Mfws. 

Handy Book of Shopkeeping;’ or, The Shopkeeper's Guide. 
By the tfcuthor of “ Enquire Within." Crown 8vo, sewed,’ is. 

Hints on Letter-Writing. With Selections from the .Letters 
of Celebrated Persons, Hints on Style, See. f Sixth "Edition, Vlevis^J 

* and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, clotA gilt, 15. 6 d. 0 , 

Household Medicines Instructions upon'.Sick Room Manage¬ 
ment and Diei for Invalids. Crown 8fo, cloth limp, is. G d. 

Johnson (E., M.D.) Letters to Brother John on „ Life,.' 

'Health and Disease. Fcap, 8vo ,'idoth, 2 s. • boards, is. C d. A JSmtfiSer 
Edition, cloth, is.; sewed, 6 d. \i 

Johnim (Walter. , M.B.) Domestic' "Manageru5%tt' qf 

Child, ’n in Health and Disease, on Hydropathic and IJomcLopathic 
«. Principle's. Fqap. 8vo, cloth, Ci?** *■ , r , 

Johnson (tfralfcejs* M.B.) Homoeopathy. A Popiiiar Exposi¬ 
tion awd Defenc^ of its Principled anfi Practice. i 2 mo, cloth, 2 s. 

Selkirk ( Gpo.'H .) Thte -Bock Of Che^s. A Comprehensive 
a Guide to thjj-t Intellectual ^.mer r -\ :+ h instructions in the Art of 
Blindfdid Chess. Numerous Diagr&n&feHalf-bound, marbled edges, 5 s. 

* “ V’e can recommend ibas a sound and trustworthy book.”— Athetueum. 0 , 

"His explanations of technical terms and observations on the pieces are full 4nd 

exceedingly valuable, while in'his chapters on the history of the game, and on 1 Blind¬ 
fold O' css,’ he uas brought togethi'’ a variety of interesting and useful,iuforniation."— 
Examiner. * * 4 

“ Irl valuable to the.learner and interesting to f fhe advanced player .’’—Western J)aily 
Press. * ” \ 4 i „ , ^ •- 

Short Hints oh Short-Hand. Rules and Examples h.y wkich 
the Art of Reading and Writing Stenogr aphy may be Speedily ac¬ 
quired. 3y a Times Reporter ^Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, is. 


Charles Eyre Pascoe. Crown'8vo, sewed, is. 6d .; clotji g’ilh; 2 s > 

" 11 A very clearly Written bq>k. Well calculated to seif e its piiri ose."—G. A. An in tl 
Illustrated London ,Vmi. -•# \ , ,ie ° 

-a-_r- 1 -1_- - - 

hofttioif: HOULSTON 6* SONS, Paternoster Square, £.V. ' 

. 4 / * h 


, * A %OUNG Wlfrfi’sJ^RPLEXlrtES. \V[ th Hints on.tiiB Training 
—«^*and Instruction of YouNg # Servants. /By Mrs. t WARREN. „ % 

AR^OP PtPBLIC SACKING: An E;|position fef t]?o "Principles of 
% »' OratoljU By ^A*tUEL NEft. sth Thousand. ^ 

* * BIL WARDS *MADB EASY : The Scientific Principles familiarly Ex- 
0 pimped. By " Winning Hazard." Illustrated. 

* COMPOSITION AND ‘ELSCVUTION: ‘ A^Manual of.Self-Instruction, 

with flints omSgeakingTand Writing. ’By Samuel Neil. iSth Thousand 4 

CULTURE AND SELF-ofriiTURE : A Guide to the Imj&ovement of 
" • Jhe Mfiid and Life. By Samuel’JJeiL. 6 th Thousand. * 

^S^’NT* W®RK FOR DELICATE ^FINGERS: Designs for 
Bi ^ • .C^oHiet^Work, Knitting, Netting, aild Embroidery. . . ■ 

rSTIQUETTE, SOCIAL ETHICS, AND DINNER TABLE OB- 
\ ••Sl^RVA&CES.* . * , 

* HANDBOOK OF. ,THE LAN OLA GE OF FLOWERS.., CJoth, gilt 

,**-Rogeir 9 

NDY ^BO^K OF MATTERS MATRIMONIAL, according to the 
/S5a%v- ayd Psattijp in Great Britain 

HCUt T MANAGED MY CHILDREN FROM INFANCY* TO 

• »MaRUI.^GE. By Mrs. t Warren. s Sth Thousand. 3 

i-aOW I MANAGED MY HOUSE ON £^bO A Y^AR. By Mrs. 

Warren. 52nd Thousand. ' 

foW THil LADY HELP TAUGHT GIRLS jfO COOK AND 

■ t TSSEfOL. By’Mrs. WALlpN. 5 tWThousa\id. 

MY LADY HELP, AND WHAT SHE TAUGHT -rtlE? By Mrs. 

j ,.Wa*RrkR,'. 25 th Thousand. • . , * * * 

- ONE THOUSAND PRACTICAL RECEIPTS in Trade, Mar uactures. 
S^^emistry, f^ts and ScHnc^s, oui .2 16 th Thousand. # 

OUR’CHARADES, AND htJ^'WE PLAYED TflEM. With Brae- 

* . tical Hints on the Management of ?his Favourite Pastime. By Jt^an 

FranciSV^'*,,* - * * < * * 

■ OUR “JEMIMAS.” RespecfE”Uv addressed to the •Great* Midflle 

Classes. By" A VICTIM.” •» * • • 

. OUR VISITORS, AND HO^f ?0 AMUSE THEM. By F. D.vvfs. 

-PHILOSOPHY AND MIRTH UNITED BY *PEN AND JENCU^ 

. Containing Illustrated Charades, Riddles, Enigmas, 4c. ** 

. PUBLIC MEETINGS to HOW TO CONDUC1V THEM. »By 

, - Samuel Neil. Secona'Edition. # * Jp m 

SijILLlN’G KI'i'CHINER ; or, Oracle of Cookery iov th^ Million, with 
. Dr. Kitchener's celebratedVtdvice to Servants. 

1 SHOrfP HINTS ON SHORT HAND .' 3 By* Times fLepoxier. With 
t . Diagrams. °f # ^ • 1 

. THE’ WA3T IT .IS DONE. Household Mints, prpicipall^on Economy, 
Health, ^nd Sanitary Matters. By Mi\ Warren. 5 th Thousand* 


ts on.tiib Training 
Warren. ' \ 


Debat- 

0 


NO DEB 

c Societies! 


?ER.: ,A Hanc' ®ok for M 


By Sa ’uel l)j 


sand Thd 


uiial Improvement .and 
housand.* % . 


Loridon : # HOULy?€^( 8c SONS, Patemoftter^5quare,»E.C. 


CObPERflQOPEB&eb.' 

\ vV f . * 

Sell *thp finest Tf«A the world- produces at 3s. a 
Pound; and Magnificent TEAS at 2s? 3d. &*d 7s: a m 
Found, as supplied to Princes, Dukes, Marques, Earls, 

f # * 

Viscounts, Barons, and the County ^aijiilieg" of the ’ 
r United kingdom. * Samples and Bqc& about TEA post free on 
applicationto * j 

•OOOPBK COOPER & CoF v 

Chief Office: '50, King William Street, honddn Bridge. 1 


uC < i 


BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS: 


. 63, Bishopsgate Street, V/ithin, E.C.; 35,’ Strand 

(near Charing Cross), W.C.; 7, Westbonrne Grovel \7. a 
e 268, Regent Circus, W.; 3^4, Hijftr Hulborn, W.C. 


OAKEY'S* WELLINGTON KNIFE POLISH-* 

Prepared erpressly for the T tent Knife-Cleanin '‘‘Machines, India-Ri’bber and B ift 
Lea -lerKnlfe -Boards. Knives constantly cleane , with it have a brilliant Polish, equal 
-> Mew Cutlery. Quiisten, ld.>2d, 3<V> • ls./VJ^U. and 4s. eaq’L " • 

OAKSIY’S SILVERSMITHS 1 SOAP. a 

(Non- Tbrcupial). The Best and Cheapest^ article 'or Cleaning and Polishing without 
waste o-dirt, Silv< r, Electro-Plate, Britannia h.etal. Tin, Zinc, jflate Glas* ..larble. 
Gas Globes, Lustfts, Windows, &c. Tables, fid. each. ' ’ 

Guaranteed perfectly fret from n.t*cu+y and other injurious ingredients freauemthe 
r stead sn the sfuns^/neistre qf Plate Powder. „ , 


Imparts an Immediate, brilliant, and lay 1 '. -*olish to all kinds of Stoves, ironwork, Ac 
No waste, dirt, or dust in the use, adhS»eaa.\once to the stove. Solid Blocks, Id.. 2d., 
i and fid each; and Js Boxes. * «•> 

OAKEY’S "POLYBRILLIANT." 

A Pon&de for Oeamng all Metals. In Tins, Id., 2d , 3(L, and fid. each, 

Q&KEY’S FURNITURE CREAM. . 

v For Cleanitj^nd Polishing Furniture, latent Leather, Oilcloth, &c. In Glass aa£ 
Stone Bottles, "d. and ll each. • , 

OAldEY'S BPUNSWICK AND BERLIN BLACK. 

For Beautifyng and Preserving Styves, and all kinds of Iron Work.® Bottles, fid., lB. and 


2s. eadn. 

OAK$Y'S &®NdlN2U EMERY CLOTH, ' 

Is the nesC an$ ot4t l £cou*n»cal for all purposes. nJEach Sheet qf this quality is 
stamped * l Omr , »uiHPm ».*i ; > i - ( ■> 

‘ W H<*uBSALB ONLY Of fi 

S a JOjfl N OfedCEY a& SONG, i. - 
liehufacturers of Emery, Emits Sloth/ Vack Loaf, Glass F.^er, do. 
t Wellington Emer^ and BxTtcs LeaI ' 1 Mills, 

.WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RC#Df LONDON, SJL 
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